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THE  VIATICUM 

^  ^  \  PTER  all,"  Count  d'Avorsy  said,  stirring  his 
tea  with  the  slow  movements  of  a  prelate, 
*'  what  truth  was  there  in  anything  that  was 
said  at  Court,  almost  without  any  restraint,  and  did 
the  Empress,  whose  beauty  has  been  ruined  by  some 
secret  grief,  who  will  no  longer  see  anyone  and  who 
soothes  her  continual  mental  weariness  by  some  journeys 
without  an  object  and  without  a  rest,  in  foggy  and  mel- 
ancholy islands,  and  did  she  really  forget  Caesar's  wife 
ought  not  even  to  b^  suspected,  did  she  really  give  her- 
self to  that  strange  and  attractive  corrupter,  Ladislas. 
Ferkoz?" 

The  bright  night  seemed  to  be  scattering  handfuls 
of  stars  into  the  placid  sea,  which  was  as  calm  as  a  blue 
pond,  slumbering  in  the  depths  of  a  forest.  Among  the 
tall  climbing  roses,  which  hung  a  mantle  of  yellow  flow- 
ers to  the  fretted  baluster  of  the  terrace,  there  stood 
out  in  the  distance  the  illuminated  fronts  of  the  hotels 
and  villas,  and  occasionally  women's  laughter  was  heard 
above  the  dull,  monotonous  sound  of  surf  and  the  noise 
of  the  fog-horns. 

Then  Captain  Sigmund  Oroshaz,  whose  sad  and  pen- 
sive face  of  a  soldier  who  has  seen  too  much  slaughter 
and  too  many  chamel  houses,  was  marked  by  a  large 
scar,  raised  his  head  and  said  in  a  grave,  haughty  voice : 

"Nobody  has  lied  in  accusing  Maria-Gloriosa  of 
adultery,  and  nobody  has  calumniated  the  Empress  and 
her  minister,  whom  God  has  damned  in  the  other  world. 

lU— 1  I 
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2  GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT 

Ladislas  Ferkoz  was  his  sovereign's  lover  until  he  died, 
and  made  his  august  master  ridiculous  and  almost 
odious,  for  the  matt,  no  matter  who  he  be,  who  allows 
himself  to  be  flouted  by  a  creature  who  is  unworthy  of 
bearing  his  name  and  of  sharing  his  bread;  who  puts  up 
with  such  disgrace,  who  does  not  crush  the  guilty  couple 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  power,  is  not  worth  pity,  nor 
does  he  deserve  to  be  spared  the  mockery.  And  if  I 
affirm  that  so  harshly,  my  dear  Count  —  although  years 
and  years  have  passed  since  the  sponge  passed  over  that 
old  story— *  the  reason  is  that  I  saw  the  last  chapter 
of  it,  quite  in  spite  of  myself,  however,  for  I  was  the 
officer  who  was  on  duty  at  the  palace,  and  obliged  to 
obey  orders,  just  as  if  I  had  been  on  {he  field  of  battle  — 
and  on  that  day  I  was  on  duty  near  Maria-Gloriosa." 

Madame  de  Laumieres,  who  had  begun  an  animated 
conversation  on  crinolines,  admist  the  fragrant  odor  of 
Russian  cigarettes,  and  who  was  making  fun  of  the  strik- 
ing toilets,  with  which  she  had  amused  herself  by  scan- 
ning through  her  opera  glass  a  few  hours  previously  at 
the  races,  stopped,  for  even  when  she  was  talking  most 
volubly  she  always  kept  her  ears  open  to  hear  what  was 
being  said  around  her,  and  as  her  curiosity  was  ardused, 
she  interrupted  Sigmund  Oroshaz. 

"  Ah!  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  you  arc  not  going  to 
leave  our  curiosity  unsatisfied.  .  •  .  A  story  about 
the  Empress  puts  all  our  scandals  on  the  beach,  and  all 
our  questions  of  dress  into  the  shade,  and,  I  am  sure," 
she  added  with  a  smile  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
^*  that  even  our  friend,  Madame  d'Ormonde  will  leave 
6ff  flirting  with  Monsieur  Le  Brassard  to  listen  to  you." 
•  Captain  Oroshaz  contiilued,  with  his  large  blue  eyes 
full  of  recollections : 
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THE  VIATICUM  -3 

'*  It  was  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  bali  that;  the  ^n^ 
peror  was  giving  on  the  occasioa  of  some  family  aivii*- 
versary,  though  I  forget  exactly  what,  and  where  Maria- 
Gloriosa,  who  wa$  in  great  grief «. as  she  had  heard  that 
her  lover  was  ill  and  his  life  almost  despaired  of, 
far  from  her,  was  going  about  with  her  face  as  pale 
as  that  of  Our  Lady  <?f  Sorrows^  seemed  to  be  a  soul 
in  afBiction,  appeared  to  be  ashan^ed  of  her  bare  Moul- 
ders, as  if  she  were  being  made  a  parade  of  in  the  light, 
while  he,  the  adored  of  her  heart,  was  lying  on  a  b€;<^ 
of  sictoess,  getting  weaker  evfjry  momerjt,  longing  for 
her  and  perhaps  calling  for  her  in  his  distress.  About 
midnight,  when  the  violins  were  striking  up  the  qua- 
drille, which  the  Emperor  was  to  dance  with  the  wife  of 
the  French  Ambassador,  one  of  the  ladies  of  honort 
Countess  Szegedin,  wfnt  up  to  the  Empress,  and  whim- 
pered a  few  words  to  her,  in  a  very  fow  voice.  Maria- 
Gloriosa  grew  still  paler,  but  mastered  her  emotion  and 
waited  until  the  end  of.  the  )a3t  figure.  Then,  however, 
she  qould  not  restrain  hetself  any  lo^gef)  and  evea  with- 
out giving  any  pretext  .for  running  away  in  spch  ,a  man- 
ner, and  leauing  on  the  arm  of  her  lady  of  honor,  she 
made  her  way  through  the  crowd  as  if  she  were  in  a 
dream  and  went  to  her. own,  apartments.  I  told  you 
that  I  was  on  duty  that  evening  at  the  door  of  her  rooms, 
and  according  to  etiquette,  I  was  going  to  salute  her 
respectfully,  but  shf  did  not  give  me  time, 

"  *  Captain,'  she  said  excitedly  and  vehemently,-  *  give 
orders  for  nvy  own  private  coachman,  Hacs  Hilder- 
sheim,  to  get  a  carriage  ready  for  me  immediately,'  but 
thinking  better  of  it  immediately  she  went  on:  *  But  ao, 
we  should  only  lose  time,  and  eve^  minute  is  precious ; 
give  me  a  doak  quickly,.  MadameDftnd.a  lace  veil;  we 
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4  GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT 

will  go  out  of  one  of  the  small  doors  in  the  park,  and 
take  the  first  conveyance  we  see." 

"  She  wrapped  herself  in  her  furs,  hid  her  face  in  her 
mantilla,  and  I  accompanied  her,  without  at  first  know- 
ing what  this  mystery  was,  and  where  we  were  going 
to,  on  this  mad  expedition.  I  hailed  a  cab  that  was 
dawdling  by  the  side  of  the  pavement,  and  when  the 
Empress  gave  me  the  address  of  Ladislas  Ferkoz,  the 
Minister  of  State,  in  a  low  voice,  in  spite  of  my  usual 
phlegm,  I  felt  a  vague  shiver  of  emotion,  one  of  those 
movements  of  hesitation  and  recoil,  from  which  the 
bravest  are  not  exempt  at  times.  But  how  could  I  get 
out  of  this  unpleasant  part  of  acting  as  her  companion, 
and  how  show  want  of  politeness  to  a  sovereign  who  had 
completely  lost  her  head  ?  Accordingly,  we  started,  but 
the  Empress  did  not  pay  any  more  attention  to  me  than 
if  I  had  not  been  sitting  by  her  side  in  that  narrow  con- 
veyance, but  stifled  her  sobs  with  her  pocket  handker- 
chief, muttered  a  few  incoherent  words,  and  occasion- 
ally trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Her  lover's  name 
rose  to  her  lips  as  if  it  had  been  a  response  in  a  litany, 
and  I  thought  that  she  was  praying  to  the  Virgin  that 
she  might  not  arrive  too  late  to  see  Ladislas  Ferkoz 
again  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  keep  him 
alive  for  a  few  hours.  Suddenly,  as  if  in  reply  to  her- 
self, she  said :  '  I  will  not  cry  any  more ;  he  must  see 
me  looking  beautiful,  so  that  he  may  remember  me, 
even  in  death  I ' 

"  When  we  arrived,  I  saw  that  we  were  expected,  and 
that  they  had  not  doubted  that  the  Empress  would  come 
to  close  her  lover's  eyes  with  a  last  kiss.  She  left  me 
there,  and  hurried  to  Ladislas  Ferkoz's  room,  without 
even  shutting  the  doors  behind  her,  where  his  beautiful. 
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sensual,  gipsy  head  atood  out  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
pillows;  but  his  face  was  quite  bloodless,  and  there  was 
no  life  left  in  it,  except  in  his  large,  strange  eyes,  that 
were  striated  with  gold,  like  the  eyes  of  an  astrologer 
or  of  a  bearded  vulture. 

"  The  cold  numbness  of  the  death  struggle  had  al- 
ready laid  hold  of  his  robust  body  and  paralyzed  his 
lips  and  arms,  and  he  could  not  r^ply  even  by  a  sound 
of  tenderness  to  Maria-Gloriosa's  wild  lamentations  and 
amorous  cries.  Neither  reply  nor  smile,  alasl  But 
his  eyes  dilated,  and  glistened  like  the  last  flame  thai 
shoots  up  froni  an  expiring  fire,  and  filled  them  with  a 
world  of  dying  thoughts,  of  divine  recollections,  of  de« 
lirious  love.  They  appeared  to  envelope  her  in  kis&es, 
they  spoke  to  her,  they  thanked  her,  they  followed  her 
movements,  and  seemed  delighted  at  her  grief.  And 
as  if  she  were  replying  to  their  mute  supplications,  as  if 
she  had  understood  them,  Maria-Gloriosa  suddenly  tore 
off  her  lace,  threw  aside  her  fur  cloak,  stood  erect  be- 
side the  dying  man,  whose  eyes  were  radiant,  desirable 
in  her  supreme  beauty  with  her  bare  shoulders,  her  bust 
like  marble  and  her  fair  hair,  in  which  diamonds  glis- 
tened, surrounding  her  proud  head,  like  that  of  the  God- 
dess Diana,  the  huntress,  and  with  her  arms  stretched 
out  towards  him  in  an  attitude  of  love,  of  embrace  and 
of  blessing.  He  looked  at  her  in  ecstacy,  he  feasted  on 
her  beauty,  and  seemed  to  be  having  a  terrible  struggle 
with  death,  in  order  that  he  might  gaze  at  her,  that  ap- 
parition of  love,  a  little  longer,  see  her  beyond  eternal 
sleep  and  prolong  this  unexpected  dream.  And  when 
he  felt  that  it  was  all  over  with  him,  and  that  even  his 
eyes  were  growing  dim,  two  great  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.     •     .     • 
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6  GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT  I 

*^  When  Maria-Gloriosa  saw  that  he  wa^  dead,  she  ] 
piously  and  devoutly  kissed  his  lips  and  closed  his  eyes, 
like  a  priest  who  closes  the  gold  tabernacle  after  serv- 
ice, on  an  evening  after  benediction,  and  then^  without 
exchanging  a  word,  we  returned  through  the  darkness 
to  the  palace  where  the  ball  wa«  still  going  on.*^ 
•     °       •  •  ■  •  •  • 

There  was  a  mimite^s  silence,  and  while  Madame 
de  Laumieres,  who  was  very  much  touched  by  this  stoi*y 
and  whose  nerves  were  rather  highly  strung,  was  drying 
her  tears  behind  her  open  fan,  suddenly  the  harsh  and 
shrill  voices  of  the  fast  women  who  were  returning  from 
the  Casino,  by  the  strange  irony  of  fate,  struck  up  an 
idiotic  song  which  was  then  in  vogue:  ''  Ohf  the  poor, 
oh!  the  poor,  ohf  the  poor,  dear  girll '' 
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THE  RELICS 

TIEY  had  given  him  a  grand  public  funeral, 
like  they  do  victorious  soldiers  who  have 
added  some  dazzling  pages  to  the  glorious  an- 
nals of  their  country,  who  have  restored  courage  to 
desponding  heads  and  cast  over  other  nations  the  proud 
shadow  of  their  country's  flag,  like  a  yoke  under  which 
those  went  who  were  no  longer  to  have  a  country,  or 
liberty. 

During  a  whole  bright  and  calm  night,  when  falling 
stars  made  people  think  of  unknown  metamorphoses 
and  the  transmigration  of  souls,  who  knows  whether 
tall  cavalry  soldiers  in  their  cuirasses  and  sitting  as 
motionless  as  statues  on  their  horses,  had  watched  by 
the  dead  man's  coffin,  which  was  resting,  covered  with 
wreaths,  under  the  porch  of  the  heroes,  every  stone 
of  which  is  engraved  with  the  name  of  a  brave  man, 
and  of  a  battle. 

The  whole  town  was  in  mourning,  as  if  it  had  lost 
the  only  object  that  had  possession  of  its  heart,  and 
which  it  loved-  The  crowd  went  silently  and  thought- 
fully down  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  they 
almost  fought  for  the  commemorative  medals  and  the 
common  portraits  which  hawkers  were  selling,  or 
climbed  upon  the  stands  which  street  boys  had  erected 
here  and  there,  and  whence  th^y  could  see  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  had  some- 
thing solemn  about  it,  with  its  circle  of  statues  hung 
from  head  to  foot  with  long  crape  coverings,  which 
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looked  in  the  distance  like  widows,  weeping  and  praying.    ^ 

According  to  his  last  wish,  Jean  Ramel  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Pantheon  in  the  wretched  paupers'  hearse,    | 
which  conveys  them  to  the  common  grave  at  the  sham- 
bling trot  of  some  thin  and  broken-winded  horse. 

That  dreadful,  black  conveyance  without  any  drap- 
ery, without  plumes  and  without  flowers,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ministers  and  deputies,  by  several  regiments 
with  their  bands,  and  their  flags  flying  above  the  helmets 
and  the  sabers,  by  children  from  the  national  schools,  by 
delegates  from  the  provinces,  and  an  innumerable  crowd 
of  men  in  blouses,  of  women,  of  shopkeepers  from  every 
quarter,  had  a  most  theatrical  effect,  and  while  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  Pantheon,  at  the  foot  of  the  massive 
columns  of  the  portico,  the  orators  successively  dis- 
canted  on  his  apotheosis,  tried  to  make  their  voices  pre- 
dominate over  the  noise,  emphasized  their  pompous 
periods,  and  finished  the  performance  by  a  poor  third 
act,  which  makes  people  yawn  and  gradually  empties  the 
theater,  people  remembered  who  that  man  had  been,,  on 
whom  such  posthumous  honors  were  being  bestowed, 
and  who  was  having  such  a  funeral :  it  was  Jean  Ramel. 
Those  three  sonorous  syllables  called  up  a  lionine 
head,  with  white  hair  thrown  back  in  disorder,  like  a 
mane,  with  features  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  cut 
out  with  a  bill-hook,  but  which  were  so  powerful,  and 
\h  which  there  lay  such  a  flame  of  life,  that  one  forgot 
their  vulgarity  and  ugliness;  with  black  eyes  under 
bushy  eye-brows,  which  dilated  and  flashed  like  light- 
ning, now  were  veiled  as  if  in  tears  and  then  were  filled 
with  serene  mildness,  with  a  voice  which  now  growled 
so  as  almost  to  terrify  its  hearers,  and  which  would  have 
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filled  the  hall  of  some  working  men's  club,  full  of  the 
thick  smoke  from  strong  pipes  without  being  affected  by 
it,  and  then  would  be  soft,  coaxing,  persuasive  and  unc- 
tuous like  that  of  a  priest  who  is  holding  out  promises 
of  Paradise,  or  giving  absolution  for  our  sins. 

He  had  had  the  good  luck  to  be  persecuted,  to  be  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  incarnation  of  that  lying 
formula  which  appears  on  every  public  edifice,  of  those 
three  words  of  the  Golden  Age^  which  make  those  who 
think,  those  who  suffer  and  those  who  govern,  smile 
somewhat  sadly,  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality.  Luck 
had  been  kind  to  him,  had  sustained,  had  pushed  him 
on  by  the  shoulders,  and  had  set  him  up  on  his  pedestal 
again  when  he  had  fallen  down,  like  all  idols  do. 

He  spoke  and  he  wrote,  and  always  in  order  to  an- 
nounce the  good  news  to  all  the  multitudes  who  suf- 
fered —  no  matter  to  what  grade  of  society  they  might 
belong  —  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  them  and  to  defend 
them,  to  attack  the  abuses  of  the  Code  —  that  book  of 
injustice  and  severity  —  to  speak  the  truth  boldly,  even 
when  it  lashed  his  enemies  as  if  it  had  been  a  whip. 

His  books  were  like  Gospels,  which  are  read  chapter 
by  chapter,  and  warmed  the  most  despairing  and  the 
most  sorrowing  hearts,  and  brought  comfort,  hope  and 
dreams  to  each. 

He  had  lived  very  modestly  until  the  end,  and  ap- 
peared to  spend  nothing;  and  he  only  kept  one  old  serv- 
ant, who  spoke  to  him  in  the  Basque  dialect. 

That  chaste  philosopher,  who  had  all  his  life  long 
feared  women's  snares  and  wUes,  who  had  looked  upon 
love  as  a  luxury  made  only  for  the  rich  and  idle,  which 
unsettles  the  brain  and  interferes  with  acuteness  of 
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thought,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  like  an  ordi- 
nary man,  late  in  life,  when  his  hair  was  white  and  his 
forehead  deeply  wrinkled. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  happens  in  the  visions  of 
solitary  ascetics,  some  strange  queen  or  female  magician, 
with  stars  in  her  eyes  and  witchery  in  her  voice,  some 
loose  woman  who  held  up  the  symbolical  lamp  immod- 
estly, to  light  up  her  radiant  nudity,  and  the  pink  and 
white  bouquet  of  her  sweet-smelling  skin,  some  woman 
in  search  of  voluptuous  pleasures,  whose  lascivious  ap- 
peals it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  listen  to,  without 
being  excited  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being.  Neither 
a  princess  out  of  some  fairy  tale,  nor  a  frail  beauty  who 
was  an  expert  in  the  art  of  reviving  the  ardor  of  old 
men,  and  of  leading  them  astray,  nor  a  woman  who  was 
disgusted  with  her  ideals,  that  always  turned  out  to  be 
alike,  and  who  dreamt  of  awakening  the  heart  of  one 
of  those  men  who  suffer,  who  have  afforded  so  much 
alleviation  to  human  misery,  who  seemed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo,  and  who  never  knew  anything  but 
the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

It  was  only  a  little  girl  of  twenty,  who  Was  as  pretty 
as  a  wild  flower,  who  had  a  ringing  laugh,  white  teeth, 
and  a  mind  that  was  as  spotless  as  a  new  mirror,  in 
which  no  figure  has  been  reflected  as  yet. 

He  was  in  exile  at  the  time  for  having  given  public 
expression  to  what  he  thought,  and  he  was  living  in  an 
Italian  village  which  was  buried  in  chestnut  trees  and 
situated  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  that  was  narrow  and  so 
transparent  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  some  no- 
bleman's fish  pond  that  was  like  an  emerald  in  a  large 
park*     The  village  consisted  of  about  twenty  red-tiled 
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houses*  Several  paths  paved  with  flint  led  up  the  side 
of  the  hill  s^nong  the  vines  where  the  Madonna,  full  of 
grace  and  goodness  extended  her  indulgence. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Ramel  remarked  that 
there  were  some  lips  that  were  more  desirable,  more 
smiling  than  others,  that  there  was  hacr  in  which  it  must 
be  delicious  to  bury  the  fingers  like  in  fine  silk,  and  which 
it  must  be  delightful  to  kis^  and  that  there  were  eyes 
which  contained  an. infinitude  of  caresses,  and  he  had 
spelled  right  through  the  eclogue,  which  at  length  re- 
vealed true  happiness  to  him,  and  he  had  had  a  child, 
a  son,  by  her. 

This  was  the  only  secret  that  Kamel  jealously  con- 
cealed, and  which  no  more  than  two  or  three  of  his 
oldest  friends  knew  anything  about,  and  while  he  hesi- 
tated about  spending  twopence  on  himself,  and  went  to 
the  Institute  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  outside  an 
omnibus,  Pepa  led  the  happy  life  of  a  millionaire  who 
is  not  frightened  of  the  to-morrow,  and  brought  up  her 
son  like  a  little  princQ,  with  a  tutor  and  three  servants, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  after  him« 

All  that  Ramel  made  tvent  into  his  mistress's  hands, 
and  when  he  felt  that  his  last  hour  was  approaching,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery  —  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties  and  )oy  in  his  doll  eyes  —  he  gave 
his  name  to  Pepa,  and  made  her  his  lawful  widow,  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  friends.  She  inherited  everything 
that  her  former  lover  left  behind,  a  considerable  income 
from  his  share  of  the  annual  profits  on  his  books,  and 
also  his  pension,  which  the  State  continued  to  pay  to  her. 

Little  Ramel  throve  wonderfully  amidst  all  this  lux- 
ury, and  gave  free  scope  to  his  instincts  and  his  caprices, 
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without  his  mother  ever  having  the  courage  to  rq>rovc     ^ 
him  in  the  least,  and  he  did  not  bear  the  slightest  resem* 
blance  to  Jean  RameL 

Full  of  pranks,  effeminate,  a  superfine  dandy,  and  pre- 
cociously vicious,  he  suggested  the  idea  of  those  pages 
at  the  Court  of  Florence,  whom  we  frequently  meet  with 
in  The  Decameron,  and  who  were  the  playthings  for 
the  idle  hands  and  tips  of  the  patrician  ladies. 

He  was  very  ignorant  and  lived  at  a  great  rate,  bet 
on  races,  and  played  cards  for  heavy  stakes  with  sea- 
soned gamblers,  old  enough  to  be  his  father.  And  it 
was  distressing  to  hear  this  lad  joke  about  the  memory 
of  him  whom  he  called  the  old  man,  and  persecute  his 
mother  because  of  the  worship  and  adoration  which  she 
felt  for  Jean  Ramel,  whom  she  spoke  of  as  if  he  had 
become  a  demigod  when  he  died,  like  in  Roman 
theogony* 

He  would  have  liked  altogether  to  have  altered  the 
arrangement  of  that  kind  of  sanctuary,  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Pepa  kept  some  o^  her  husband's  manu- 
scripts, the  furniture  that  he  had  most  frequently  used, 
the  bed  on  which  he  had  died,  his  pens,  his  clothes  and 
his  weapons.  And  one  evening,  not  knowing  how  to 
dress  himself  up  more  originally  than  the  rest  for  a 
masked  ball  that  stout  Toinette  Danicheff  was  going  to 
give  as  her  house-warming,  without  saying  a  word  to 
his  mother,  he  took  down  the  Academician's  dress,  the 
sword  and  cocked  hat  that  had  belonged  to  Jean  Ramel, 
and  put  it  on  as  if  it  had  been  a  disguise  on  Shrove 
Tuesday. 

Slightly  built  and  with  thin  arms  and  legs,  the  wide 
clothes  hung  on  him,  and  he  was  a  comical  sight  with 
the  embroidered  skirt  of  his  coat  sweeping  the  carpet, 
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and  his  sword  knocking  against  his  heels.  The  elbows 
and  the  collar  were  shiny  and  greasy  from  wear,  for  the 
Master  had  worn  it  until  it  was  threadbare,  to  avoid 
having  to  buy  another,  and  had  never  thought  of  replac- 
ing it. 

He  made  a  tremendous  hit,  and  fair  Liline  Ablette 
laughed  so  at  his  grimaces  and  his  disguise,  that  that 
night  she  threw  over  Prince  Noureddin  for  him,  al- 
though he  had  paid  for  her  house,  her  horses  and  every- 
thing else,  and  allowed  her  six  thousand  francs  a 
month  —  £240  —  for  extras  and  pocket  money. 
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^^y^ERTAINLY,"  Dr.  Sorbier  exclaimed,  who, 
while  appearing  to  be  thinking  of  something 
else,  had  been  listening  quietly  to  those  sur- 
prising accounts  of  burglaries  and  of  daring  acts  which 
might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  trial  of  Cartouche ; 
"  9ertainly,  I  do  not  know  any  viler  fault,  nor  any 
meaner  .actipn  than  to  attack  a  girVs  innocence,  to  cor- 
rupt her,  to  profit  by  a  moment  of  unconscious  weakness 
and  of  madness,  when  her  heart  is  beating  like  that  of  a 
frightened  fawn,  when  her  body,  which  has  been  unpol- 
luted up  till  then,  is  palpitating  with  mad  desire  and  her 
pure  lips  seek  those  of  her  seducer;  when  her  whole 
being  is  feverish  and  vanquished,  and  she  abandons  her- 
self without  thinking  of  the  irremediable  stain,  nor  of 
her  fall  nor  of  the  painful  awakening  on  the  morrow. 

**  The  man  who  has  brought  this  about  slowly, 
viciously,  and  who  can  tell  with  what  science  of  evil, 
and  who,  in  such  a  case,  has  not  steadiness  and  self- 
restraint  enough  to  quench  that  flame  by  some  icy  words, 
who  has  not  sense  enough  for  two,  who  cannot  recover 
his  self-possession  and  master  the  runaway  brute  within 
him,  and  who  loses  his  head  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
over  which  she  is  going  to  fall,  is  as  contemptible  as  any 
man  who  breaks  open  a  lock,  or  as  any  rascal  on  the 
lookout  for  a  house  left  defenseless  and  without  protec- 
tion, or  for  some  easy  and  profitable  stroke  of  business, 
or  as  that  thief  whose  various  exploits  you  have  just 
related  to  us. 

H 
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**  I,  for  my  part,  utterly,  refuse  to  abtolre  him  even 
when  extenuating  circumstances  plead  in  his  favor^  even 
when  he  is  carrying  on  a  dangerous  flirtation,  in  which  a 
man  tries  in  vain  to  keep  his  balance,  not  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  game,  any  more  than  at  lawn  tertnia;  Wen 
when  the  parts  are  inverted  and  a  man's  advcrsary^  is 
some  precocious,  curious,  seductive  girl,  who  shows  you 
immediately  that  she  has  nothing  to  Icam  and  nothing 
to  experience,  except  the  last  chapter  of  loVe,  one  of 
those  girls  from  whom  may  fate  always  preserve  our 
sons,  and  whom  a  psychological  novel  writer. has  chris^ 
tened  The  Setni-Firffins. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  difllicult  and  pain  fill  for  that  coarse 
and  unfathomable  vanity  which  is  characteristic  of  every 
man,  and  which  might  be  called  inalism,  not  to  stir  such 
a  charming  fire,  to  act  the  Joseph  and  the  fool,  to  turn 
away  his  eyes,  and,  as  it  were,  to  pOt  wax  into  his  ears, 
like  the  companions  of  Ulysses  did  when  they  were  at-* 
tf acted  by  the  divine,  seductive  songs  of  the  sirens,  just 
to  touch  that  pretty  table,  <iov<*red  with  a  perfectly  new 
cloth,  at  which  yoo  are  invited  to  take  a  seat  before 
any  one  else,  in  such  a  suggestive  voice,  and  are  requested 
to  quench  your  thirst  and  to  taste  that  new  wine^  whose 
fresh  and  strange  flavor  you  will  never  forget.  Bot 
who  would  hesitate  to  exercise  such  self-restt-aint  if^ 
when  he  rapidly  examined  his  conscience,  m<on«  of  tbcise 
institictive  returns  to  his  sober  self,  irt  which  a  mart 
thinks  ck^rly  and  recovers  his  head ;  if  he  were  to  meas- 
ure the  gravity  of  his  fault,  thirtk  of  his  fault,  think  of 
its  consequences,  of  the  reprisals,  of  the  uneaiiisess  \vhich 
he  would  ahvays  feel  in  the  future,  and  whtdh  wocdd  de- 
s*toy  the  repose  and  the  happiness  of  his  life  ? 

^  You  may  guess  that  behind  al}  dnese  moral  latfloc^ 
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tions,  such  as  a  gray-beard  like  myself  may  indulge  in, 
there  is  a  story  hidden,  and  sad  as  it  is,  I  am  sure  it  will 
interest  you  on  account  of  the  strange  heroism  that  it 
shows." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  as  if  to  classify  rec- 
ollections, and  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the  arms  of  his 
easy  chair,  and  his  eyes  looking  into  space,  he  continued 
in  the  slow  voice  of  a  hospital  professor,  who  is  explain- 
ing a  case  to  his  class  of  medical  students,  at  a  bedside : 

"  He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  as  our  grandfathers 
used  to  say,  never  met  with  a  cruel  woman,  the  type  of 
the  adventurous  knight  who  was  always  foraging,  who 
had  something  of  the  scamp  about  him,  but  who  de- 
spised danger  and  was  bold  even  to  rashness.  He  was 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  man  who  had  an 
irresistible  charm  ;about  him,  one  of  those  men  in  whom 
we  excuse  the  greatest  excesses,  as  the  most  natural 
things  in  the  world.  He  had  run  through  all  his  money 
at  gambling  and  with  pretty  girls,  and  so  became,  as  it 
were,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  amused  himself  when- 
ever and  however  he  could,  and  was  at  that  time  quar- 
tered at  Versailles. 

"  I  knew  him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  childish  heart, 
which  was  only  too  easily  penetrated  and  sounded,  and 
I  loved  him  like  some  old  bachelor  uncle  loves  a  nephew 
who  plays  him  some  tricks,  but  who  knows  how  to  make 
him  indulgent  towards  him,  and  how  to  wheedle  him. 
He  had  made  me  his  confidant  far  more  than  his  ad- 
viser, kept  me  informed  of  his  slightest  tricks,  though 
he  always  pretended  to  be  speaking  about  one  of  his 
friends,  and  not  about  himself,  and  I  must  confess  that 
his  youthful  impetuosity,  his  careless  gaiety  and  his  am- 
orous  ardor   sometimes   distracted  my  thoughts  and 
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made  me  envy  the  handsome,  vigorous  young  fellow 
who  was  so  happy  at  being  alive,  so  that  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  check  him,  to  show  him  his  right  road,  and 
to  call  out  to  him,  '  Take  care  1 '  as  children  do  at  blind 
man's  buif. 

"And  one  day,  after  one  of  those  interminable 
cotillons,  where  the  couples  do  not  leave  each  other  for 
hours,  but  have  the  bridle  on  their  neck  and  can  disap- 
pear together  without  anybody  thinking  of  taking  notice 
of  it,  the  poor  fellow  at  last  discovered  what  love  was, 
that  real  love  which  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  very  center 
of  the  heart  and  in  the  brain,  and  is  proud  of  being 
there,  and  which  rules  like  a  sovereign  and  tyrannous 
master,  and  so  he  grew  desperately  enamored  of  a 
pretty,  but  badly  brought  up  girl,  who  was  as  disquieting 
and  as  wayward  as  she  was  pretty. 

"  She  loved  him,  however,  or  rather  she  idolized  him 
despotically,  madly,  with  all  her  enraptured  soul,  and 
all  her  excited  person.  Left  to  do  as  she  pleased  by 
imprudent  and  frivolous  parents,  suffering  from  neu- 
rosis,  in  consequence  of  the  unwholesome  friendships 
which  she  contracted  at  the  convent-school,  instructed  by 
what  she  saw  and  heard  and  knew  was  going  on  around 
her,  in  spite  of  her  deceitful  and  artificial  conduct,  know- 
ing that  neither  her  father  nor  her  mother,  who  were 
very  proud  of  their  race,  as  well  as  avaricious,  would 
ever  agree  to  let  her  marry  the  man  whom  she  had  taken 
a  liking  to,  that  handsome  fellow  who  had  little  besides 
visionary  ideas  and  debts,  and  who  belonged  to  the 
middle  classes,  she  laid  aside  all  scruples,  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  belonging  to  him  altogether,  of  taking 
him  for  her  lover,  and  of  triumphing  over  his  desperate 
resistance  as  an  honorable  man. 
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*^  By  degrees,  the  unfortunate  man's  strength  gave 
way,  his  heart  grew  softened,  his  nerves  became  excited, 
^nd  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  that  cur- 
rent which  buffeted  him,  surrounded  him  and  left  him 
on  the  shore  like  a  waif  and  a  stray. 

"  They  wrote  letters  full  of  temptation  and  of  mad- 
ness to  each  other^  and  90t  a  day  passed  without  their 
meeting,  either  accidentally,  as  it  seemed,  or  at  parties 
9nd  balls.  She  had  given  him  her  lips  in  long,  ardent 
caresses,  and  she  had  sealed  their  compact  of  mutual 
passion  with  kisses  of  desire  and  of  hope.  And  at  last 
she  brought  him  to  her  room,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself." 

The  doctor  stopped,  and  his  eyes  suddenly  filled  with 
tears,  as  these  former  troubles  came  back  to  his  miodi 
and  then  in  a  hoarse  voice,  he  went  on,  full  of  horror  of 
what  he  was  going  to  relate ; 

"  For  months  he  scaled  the  garden  wall,  and  holding 
his  breath  and  listening  for  the  slightest  noise,  like  a 
burglar  who  is  going  to  break  into  a  house,  he  went  in 
by  the  servants'  entrance,  which  she  had  left  open,  went 
barefoot  down  a  long  passage  and  up  the  broad  stair- 
case, which  creaked  occasionally,  to  the  second  story, 
where  his  mistress's  room  was,  and  stopped  there  nearly 
the  whole  night 

"  One  night,  when  it  was  darker  than  usual,  and  he 
was  making  haste  lest  he  should  be  later  than  the  time 
agreed  on,  the  officer  knocked  up  against  a  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  ante-room  and  upset  it.  It  so  happened 
that  the  girl's  mother  had  not  gone  to  sleep  yet,  either 
because  she  had  a  sick  headache,  or  else  bec^se  she  had 
Sgt  up  late  over  some  novel,  and  frightened  at  that  un- 
usual noise  which  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  house,  she 
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jtitnped  out  of  bed,  opened  the  door,  saw  some  one,  in* 
distinctly,  running  awiy  and  keeping  dose  to  die  walti 
and,  immediately  thinking  that  there  were  burgltw  id 
the  house,  she  aroused  her  husband  and  the  serviants  by 
her  frantic  screams.  The  onfortunate  man  knew  whti 
he  was  about,  and  ^eeihg  into  what  a  terrible  fix  he  had 
got,  and  pref^mng  to  b«  taken  for  a  cdntHiion  diief  to 
dishonoring  his  adored  mistress  and  to  betraying  the 
secret  of  their  guilty  love,  he  ran  into  the  drawing-room, 
felt  on  the  tables  and  what-nots,  filled  his  pockets  at 
random 'with  valuable  gew-gaws,  and  then  cowered 
down  behind  the  grand  piano,  which  barred  up  a  coi«- 
ner  of  a  large  room. 

"  The  servants  who  had  run  in  with  lighted  candles, 
found  him,  and  overwhelming  him  with  abuse,  seized 
him  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him,  panting  and  ap- 
pearing half  dead  with  shame  and  terror,  to  the  near- 
est police  station.  He  defended  himself  with  inten- 
tional awkwardness  when  he  was  brought  up  for  trial, 
kept  up  his  part  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession, 
and  without  any  signs  of  the  despair  and  anguish  that 
he  felt  in  his  heart,  and  condemned  and  degraded  and 
made  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  his  honor  as  a  man  and  as 
a  soldier,  he  did  not  protest,  but  went  to  prison  as  one 
of  those  criminals  whom  society  gets  rid  of,  like  noxious 
vermin. 

"  He  died  there  of  misery  and  of  bitterness  of  spirit, 
with  the  name  of  the  fair-haired  idol,  for  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  himself,  on  his  lips,  as  if  it  had  been  an  ecstatic 
prayer,  and  he  entrusted  his  will  to  the  priest  who  ad- 
ministered extreme  unction  to  him,  and  requested  him  to 
give  it  to  me.  In  it,  without  mentioning  anybody,  and 
without  in  the  least  lifting  the  veil,  he  at  last  explained 
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the  enigma,  and  cleared  himself  of  those  accusations, 
the  terrible  burden  of  which  he  had  borne  until  his  last 
breath. 

'*  I  have  always  thought  myself,  though  I  do  not 
know  why,  that  the  girl  married  and  had  several  charm- 
ing children,  whom  she  brought  up  with  the  austere 
strictness,  and  In  the  serious  piety  of  former  daysl '' 
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^  ^  "]pT  is  just  as  I  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  those  two 
poor  things  whom  we  all  of  us  envied,  who 
looked  like  a  couple  of  pigeons  when  they  are 
billing  and  cooing,  and  were  always  spooning  until 
they  made  themselves  ridiculous,  now  hate  each  other 
just  as  much  as  they  used  to  adore  each  other.  It  is 
a  complete  break,  and  one  of  those  which  cannot  be 
mended  like  you  can  an  old  plate!  And  all  for  a  bit 
of  nonsense,  for  something  so  funny  that  it  ought  to 
have  brought  them  closer  together  and  have  made  them 
amuse  themselves  together  until  they  were  ill.  But 
how  can  a  man  explain  himself  when  he  is  dying  of 
jealousy,  and  when  he  keeps  repeating  to  his  terrified 
mistress,  *  You  are  lying !  you  are  lying  I '  When  he 
shakes  her,  interrupts  her  while  she  is  speaking,  and 
says  such  hard  things  to  her  that  at  last  she  flies  into  a 
rage,  has  enough  of  it,  becomes  hard  and  mad,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  of  giving  him  tit  for  tat  and  of 
paying  him  out  in  his  own  coin;  does  not  care  a  straw 
about  destroying  his  happiness,  sends  everjrthing  to 
the  devil,  and  talks  a  lot  of  bosh  which  she  certainly 
does  not  believe.  And  then,  because  there  is  nothing 
so  stupid  and  so  obstinate  in  the  whole  world  as  lovers, 
neither  he  nor  she  will  take  the  first  steps,  and  own  to 
having  been  In  the  wrong,  and  regret  having  gone  too 
far;  but  both  wait  and  watch  and  do  not  even  write  a 
few  lines  about  nothing,  which  would  restore  peace. 
No,  they  let  day  succeed  day,  and  there  are  feverish 
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and  sleepless  nights  when  the  bed  seems  so  hard,  so 
cheerless  and  so  large,  and  habits  get  weakened  and  the 
fire  of  love  that  was  still  jsqiol^ering  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heart  evaporates  in  smoke.  By  degrees  both  find 
some  reason  for  what  they  wished  to  do,  they  think 
themselves  idiots  to  lose  the  time  which  will  never  re- 
turn in  that  fashion,  and  so  good4)ye,  and  there  you  are  1 
That  is  how  Josine  Cad^nette  and  that  great  idiot  Ser- 
vance  separated/' 

Lalie  Spring  had  lighted  a  cigarette^,  and  the  blue 
smoke  playtd  about  her  fine,  fair  hair,  and  made  one 
think  of  those  last  rays  of  the  netting  sun  which  pierce 
through  thp  clouds  at  supset,  and  resting  her  elbows  on 
her  knees,  and  with,  her  chin  in  her  hand  in  a  dreamy 
attitude,  sh^  murmured : 

"Sad,  isn't  it?/' 

"  Bah  I  "  I  replied,  "  at  their  age  people  easily  con- 
sole themselves,  and  everything  begins  over  again,  even 
love!" 

"Well,  Josine  had  -already  found  .somebody 
else     *     .     ."   .  •       •         .  ,    ,        ' .  '  .  f 

**  And  did  she  tell  you  her  story?  " 

**  Of  course  she  did,  and  it  is  spch  a  joke  I  •  .  • 
You  must  know  that  Servance  is, one  of  those  fellows 
like  one  would  wish  to  hj^ve  iviien  one  has  time  to 
amuse  oneself,  and  so  self-posspssed  that,  he  would  jbe 
capable  of  ruining  all  the  older  oncsi.in  a  girls'  school, 
and  given  to  trifling  as  much  ^s  vmost  men,  so  that 
Josine  calls  him  *  perpetual  motion.'  He  would  have 
liked  to  have  gone  on  with  his  fun- until  the  Day  of 
Judgment^  and  seemed  to  fancy  that  beds  were  not 
made  to  sleep  in  at  all,  but  she  could  not  get  used  to 
being  deprived  of  nearly  all^er  rest,  and  it  really  made 
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her  ill.  But  as  she  wished  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  love  and  to  be  loved  as  ardently  as  in  the 
past,  and  also  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  her  happiness 
peacefully,  she  rented  a  small  room  in  a  distant  quarter, 
in  a  quiet,  shady  street  giving  out  that  she  had  just  come 
from  the  country,  and  put  hardly  any  furniture  into  it 
except  a  good  bed  and  a  dressing  table.  Then  she  in- 
vented an  old  aunt  for  the  occasion,  who  was  ill  and 
always  grumbling,  and  who  suffered  from  heart  disease 
and  lived  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  so  several  times  a 
week  Josine  took  refuge  in  her  sleeping  place,  and  used 
to  sleep  late  there  as  if  it  had  been  some  delicious 
abode  where  one  fcrrgets  the  whole  world.  Sometimes 
they  forgot  to  call  her  at  the  proper  time ;  she  got  back 
late,  tired,  with  red  and  swollen  eyelids,  involved  her- 
self in  lies,  contradicted  herself  and  looked  so  much 
as  if  she  had  just  come  from  the  confessional,  feeling 
horribly  ashamed  of  herself,  or,  as  if  she  had  hurried 
home  from  some  a^ignatlon,  that  at  last  Servance  wor- 
ried himself  about  it,  thought  that  he  was  being  made  a 
fool  of  like  so  many  of  his  comrades  were,  got  into  a 
rage  and  made  up  his  mind  to  set  the  matter  straight, 
and  so  discover  who  this  aunt  of  his  mistress's  was, 
who  had  so  suddenly  fallen  from  the  skies. 

"  He  necessarily  applied  to  an  obliging  agency,  where 
they  excited  his  jealousy,  exasperated  him  day  after  day 
by  making  him  believe  that  Josine  Cadenette  was  mak- 
ing an  absolute  fool  of  him,  had  no  more  a  sick  aunt 
than  she  had  any  virtue,  but  that  during  the  day  she 
continued  the  little  debaucheries  which  she  committed 
with  him  at  night,  and  that  she  shamelessly  frequented 
some  discreet  bachelor's  lodgings,  where  more  than 
probably  one  of  his  own  best  friends  was  amusing  him- 
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self  at  his  expense,  and  having  his  share  of  the  cake. 

"  He  was  fool  enough  to  believe  these  fellows,  instead 
of  going  and  watching  Josine  himself,  putting  his  nose 
into  the  business  and  going  and  knocking  at  the  door 
of  her  room.  He  wanted  to  hear  no  more,  and  would 
not  listen  to  her.  For  a  trifle,  in  spite  of  her  tears,  he 
would  have  turned  the  poor  thing  into  the  streets,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  bundle  of  dirty  linen.  You  may  guess 
how  she  flew  out  at  him  and  told  him  all  sorts  of  things 
to  annoy  him;  she  let  him  believe  he  was  not  mistaken, 
that  she  had  had  enough  of  his  affection,  and  that  she 
was  madly  in  love  with  another  man.  He  grew  very 
pale  when  she  said  that,  looked  at  her  furiously,  clenched 
his  teeth  and  said  in  a  hoarse  voice : 

"  *  Tell  me  his  name,  tell  me  his  name ! ' 

"  *  Oh  I '  she  said,  chaffingly,  *  you  know  him  very 
well  I '  and  if  I  had  not  happened  to  have  gone  in  I 
think  there  would  have  been  a  tragedy  .  .  .  How 
stupid  they  are,  and  they  were  so  happy  and  loved  each 
other  so  .  .  .  And  now  Josine  is  living  with  fat 
Schweinsshon,  a  low  scoundrel  who  will  live  upon  her 
and  Servance  has  taken  up  with  Sophie  Labisque,  who 
might  easily  be  his  riiother ;  you  know  her,  that  bundle 
of  red  and  yellow,  who  has  been  at  that  kind  of  thing 
for  eighteen  years,  and  whom  Lagland^e  has  christened, 
*  Soscula  sasculorum! ' '' 

"  By  Jove  I     I  should  rather  think  I  did  I  " 
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ROYAUMONT'S  fat  sides  shook  with  laughter 
at  the  mere  recollection  of  the  funny  story 
that  he  had  promised  to  his  friends,  and  throw- 
ing himself  back  in  the  great  armchair,  which  he  com- 
pletely filled,  that  picker  up  of  bits  of  pinchbeck,  as  they 
called  him  at  the  club,  at  last  said: 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  Bordenave  does  not  owe  anyone 
a  penny  and  can  go  through  any  street  he  likes  and 
publish  those  famous  memoirs  of  sheriff's  officers,  which 
he  has  been  writing  for  the  last  ten  years,  when  he  did 
not  dare  to  go  out,  and  in  which  he  carefully  brought 
out  the  characters  and  peculiarities  of  all  those  generous 
distributors  of  stamped  paper  with  whom  he  had  had 
dealings,  their  tricks  and  wiles,  their  weaknesses,  their 
jokes,  their  manner  of  performing  their  duties,  some- 
times with  brutal  rudeness  and  at  others  with  cunning 
good  nature,  now  embarrassed  and  almost  ashamed  of 
their  work,  and  again  ironically  jovial,  as  well  the  arti- 
fices of  their  clerks  to  get  a  few  crumbs  from  their 
employer's  cake.  The  book  will  soon  be  published 
and  Machin,  the  Vaudeville  writer,  has  promised  him 
a  preface,  so  that  it  will  be  a  most  amusing  work.  You 
are  surprised,  eh?  Confess  that  you  are  absolutely 
surprised,  and  I  will  lay  you  any  bet  you  like  that  you 
will  not  guess  how  our  excellent  friend,  whose  existence 
is  an  inexplicable  problem,  has  been  able  to  settle  with 
his  creditors,  and  suddenly  produce  the  requisite 
amount" 
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**  Do  get  to  the  facts,  confound  it,"  Captain  Hardeur 
said,  who  was  growing  tired  of  all  this  verbiage. 

"  All  right,  I  will  get  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible/* 
Royaumont  replied,  throwing  the  stump  of  his  cigar 
into  the  fire.  "  I  will  clear  my  throat  and  begin.  I 
suppose  all  of  you  know  that  two  better  friicnds  than 
Bordenave  and  Quillanet  do  not  exist;  neither  of  them 
could  do  without  the  other,  and  they  have  ended  }>y 
dressing  alike,  by  having  the  same  gestures,  the  same 
laugh,  the  same  walk  and  the  same  inflections  of  voice, 
so  that  one  would  think  that  some  close  bond  united 
them,  and  that  they  had  been  brought  up  together  from 
childhood.  There  is,  however,  this  great  difference  be* 
tween  them,  that  Bordenave  is  completely  ruined  and 
that  all  that  he  possesses  are  bundles  of  mortgages, 
laughable  parchments  which  attest  his  ancient  racci  and 
chimerical  hopes  of  inheriting  money  some  day,  though 
these  expectations  are  already  heavily  hypothecated. 
Consequently,  he  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  some 
fresh  expedients  for  raising  money,  though  he  is  su* 
perbly  indifferent  about  everything,  while  Sebastien 
Quillanet,  of  the  banking  house  of  Quillanet  Brothers, 
must  have  an  income  of  eight  thousand  francs  a  year, 
but  is  descended  from  an  obscure  laborer  who  managed 
to  secure  some  of  the  national  property,  then  he  became 
an  army  contractor,  speculated  on  defeat  as  well  as  vic- 
tory, and  does  not  know  now  what  to  do  with  his  money. 
But  the  millionaire  is  timid,  dull  and  always  bored,  the 
ruined  spendthrift  amuses  him  by  his  impertinenlf  wiys, 
and  his  libertine  jokes ;  he  prompts  him  when  he  Is  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer,  extricates  him  out  of  his  difficulties, 
serves  as  his  guide  in  the  great  forests  of  Paris  which  is 
Strewn  with  so  many  pit-falls,  and  helps  him  to  avoid 
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those  Vulgar  adventures  which  socially  ruins  a  man,  no 
matter  how  well  ballasted  he  may  be.  Then  he  points 
out  to  him  what  women  would  make  suitable  mistresses 
for  him,  who  make  a  man  noted,  and  have  the  effect  of 
some  rare  and  beautiful  flower  pinned  into,  his  button- 
hole. He  is  the  confidant  of  his  intrigues,  his  guest 
when  he  g?ves  small,  special  entertainments,  his  daily 
familiar  table  companion,  and  the  buffoon  whose  sly 
humor  one  stimulates,  and  whose  worst  wittid^ns  one 
tolerates.** 

'^  ^  Really,  really,"  the  captain  interrupted  hhn,  "  y6u 
have  b*^  g<>5Hg  on  for  more  th&n  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
without  saying  anythirtg."  * 

So  Royaumont  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  continued : 
"Oh!  you  can  be  very  tiresome  when  you  please, 
myd€a^fe^dwI  .  .  .  Last  year,  when  he  was  at 
daggers  <toawn  with  his  'people,  who  were  deafening 
him  with  their  recrimmations,  were  worrying  Kim  and 
threatening  him  with  a  lot  of  annoyance^  Quillanet  got 
married*  A  marriage  of  re^on,  and  which  apparently 
chang>6d  his  habits  and  his  tastes,  more  especially  as  the 
banker  was  at  that  time  keeping  a  perfect  little  marvel 
of  a  wdlAan,  a  Parisian  jcwdof  unspeakable  attractions 
and  of  bewitching  delicacy,  that  adorable  Suzette  Marty 
wibo  i^  jtist  like  a  pocket  Venus,  and  who  in  some  prior 
stage  of  her  existence  must  have  been  Phryne  or  Lesbia. 
Of  course  he  did  not  get  rid  of  her,  but  as  he  was 
bodnil  tb  Y^ke  some  judicious  precauticms,  which  are 
neceteary  lor  a  man  who  is  deceiving  his  wife,  he  rented 
a  furnished  house  with  a  courtyard  In  front,  and  a  gar* 
den  at  the  back,  ^hich  one  might  think  had  b^een  built 
to  shelter  some  :amorous  folly.  It  was  the  nest  that  'lui 
had  dreamt  of,  warm,  snug,  elegant,  the  walls  covered 
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with  silk  hangings  of  subdued  tints,  large  pier-glasses, 
allegorical  pictures,  and  filled  with  luxurious,  low  furni- 
ture that  seemed  to  invite  caresses  and  embraces.  Bor- 
denave  occupied  the  ground  floor,  and  the  first  floor 
served  as  a  shrine  for  the  banker  and  his  mistress. 
Well,  just  a  week  ago,  in  order  to  hide  the  situation 
better,  Bordenave  asked  Quillanet  and  some  other 
friends  to  one  of  those  luncheons  which  he  understands 
so  well  how  to  order,  such  a  delicious  luncheon,  that 
before  it  was  quite  over,  every  man  had  a  woman  on 
his  knees  already,  and  was  asking  himself  whether  a 
kiss  from  coaxing  and  naughty  lips,  was  not  a  thousand 
times  more  Intoxicating  than  the  finest  old  brandy  or 
the  choicest  vintage  wines,  and  was  looking  at  the  bed- 
room door  wishing  to  escape  to  it,  although  the  Faculty 
altogether  forbids  that  fashion  of  digesting  a  dainty 
repast,  when  the  butler  came  in  with  an  embarrassed 
look,  and  whispered  something  to  him. 

''  Tell  the  gentleman  that  he  has  made  a  mistake, 
and  ask  him  to  leave  me  in  peace,"  Bordenave  replied 
to  him  in  an  angry  voice.  The  servant  went  out  and 
returned  immediately  to  say  that  the  intruder  was  using 
threats,  that  he  refused  to  leave  the  house,  and  even 
spoke  of  having  recourse  to  the  commissary  of  police. 
Bordenave  frowned,  threw  his  table  napkin  down,  up- 
set two  glasses  and  staggered  out  with  a  red  face, 
swearing  and  stammering  out : 

*'  This  is  rather  too  much,  and  the  fdlow  shall  find 
out  what  going  out  of  the  window  means,  if  he  will  not 
leave  by  the  door."  But  in  the  ante-room  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  very  cool,  polite,  impassive 
gentleman,  who  said  very  quietly  to  him: 
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"  You  are  Count  Robert  de  Bordenave,  I  believe. 
Monsieur?  " 

*'  Yes,  Monsieur."        .  ? 

"  And  the  lease  that  you  signed  at  the  lawyer's,  Mon- 
sieur Albin  Calvert,  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg-Poisson- 
niere,  is  in  yoiir  name,  I  believe  ?.'-*'. 

*'  Certainly,  Monsieur." ,    ^ 

"  Then  I  regret  wtremely  to  have. to  tell  j^ou  that  if 
you  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  various  accounts 
which  different  people  have  intrusted  to  me  for  collec- 
tion here,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  seize  all  the  furniture, 
pictures,  plate,  clothes  c;tc.,  which  are  here,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  witnesses  who  arc  watting  for.  me  down- 
stairs in  the  street." 

"  I  suppose  this  is  some  joke,  Monsieur?  ". 

**  It  would  be  a  very  pooi  joke.  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
and  one  which  I  should  certainly  not  allow  myself  to- 
wards you!  "; 

The  situation  was  absolutely  critical  and  ridiculous, 
the  more  so,  that  in  the  dining-room  the  women  who 
were  slightly  elevated,  were  tapping  the  wine  glasses 
with  their  spoons,  and  calling  for  him.  What  could  he 
do  except  to  explain  his  misadventure  to  Quillanet,  who 
became  sobered  hnmediately,^  and  rather  than  see  his 
shrine  of  love  violated,  his  secret  sin  disclosed  and  his 
pictures,  ornaments  ahd  fuifniture  sold,  gave  tl  check  in 
due  form  fojr  the  claim  there  and  then,  though  with  a 
very  wry  face.  And  in  spite  of  this,  some  people  will 
deny  that  men  who  are  utterly  dearcd  out,  often  have  a. 
stroke  of  luck. 
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IT  was  a  large,  uphobtereS  ik)tt6e,  with  long  white 
terraces  shaded  by  vineft,  from  wMch  one  could  see 
the  sea.  Large  pines  stretched  a  daric  dome  over 
the  sicked  fa^de,  and  there  wai  a  look  of  neglect,  of 
want  and  wrctdiednest  about  it  all,  such  as  irreparable 
losses,  departures  to  other  ctnintnes,  and  death  ieav« 
behind  them. 

The  ifitcriw  wore  a  strange  look)  with  half  unpacked 
boxes  scnring  for  wardrobes^  piles  of  band  boxes,  and 
for  seats  there  was  an  array  of  worm-eaten  armchairs, 
into  which  bits  of  Tdvet  tnd^  giik^  which  had  been  cut 
from  old  dresses^  had  been  festooned  anyhow,  and  along 
the  walk  there  were  rows  of  ru«ty  tiaik  which  made 
one  think  of  old  portraits  and  of  pictures  full  of  associa* 
tionfi\  which  had  oneliy  one  been  bought  for  a  low  price 
by  tome  sccond-thand  furniture  broker. 

The  rooms  were  in  disorder  and  furnished  no' matter 
hoT^,  while  relvets  were  hanging  from  the  ceiling^  and 
ki  the  comers,  and  seemed  to  ahew  that  as  the  servants 
were  no  longer  paid  eKc^t  by  hopes,  they  no  longer  did 
mori  than  give  them  an  accidental,  careless  touch  wkh 
the  broom  occasionally.  The  dmwing-^^oom,  which 
was  extremeJy  large,  wa6  full  of  u^kss  knick^knaclcs, 
rubbish  which  is  put  oip  for  sale  at  stalls  art  watering 
pjaces*  daubs,  .they  could  npt  be  called  paintings  of  per* 
traits  and  of  flowers,  and  an  old  piano  Wfth  'yeHow 
keys. 

Such  is  the  home  where  she,  who  had  been  called  the 
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hundtome  Mtdame  de  MaurtUac,  was  spending  her 
nionQtonou$  txislence,  like  some  tinfortunate  doll  which 
ineonstanty  childish  hands  have  thrown  into  a  comer 
in  a  loftt  she  who,  almost  passed  for  a  professional 
seductress,  and  whose  coquetries,  at  least  so  the  Faith* 
ful  ones  of  the  Party  said,  had  been  able  to  excite  a 
passing  and  last  spark  of  desire  in  the  dull  eyes  of  the 
Emperor. 

Like  so  many  others,  she  and  her  husband  had  waited 
for  his  return  from  Elba,  had  discounted  a  fresh,  Im» 
mediate  chance,  had  kept  up  boldly  and  spent  the  re« 
mains  of  his  fortune  at  that  game  of  luxury. 

On  the  day  when  the  illusion  vanished,  and  he  was 
forced  to  awake  from  his  dream.  Monsieur  de  Mauril* 
lac,  without  considering  that  he  was  leaving  his  wife  and 
daughter  behind  him  almost  penniless,  but  not  being 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  come  down  in  the  worldi 
to  vegetate,  to  fight  against  his  creditors,  to  accept  the 
derisive  alms  of  some  sinecure,  poisoned  himself,  like 
a  shop  girl  who  is  forsaken  by  her  lover. 

Madame  de  Maurillac  did  not  mourn  for  him,  and 
as  this  lamentable  disaster  had  made  her  Interesting,  and 
as  she  was  assisted  and  supported  by  unexpected  acts  of 
kindness,  and  had  a  good  adviser  in  one  of  those  old 
Parisian  lawyers  who  would  get  anybody  out  of  the 
most  inextricable  difficulties,  she  managed  to  save  some* 
thing  from  the  wreck,  and  to  keep  a  small  income. 
Then  reassured  and  emboldened,  and  resting  her  ulti« 
mate  illusions  and  her  chimerical  hopes  on  her  daugh- 
ter's radiant  beauty,  and  preparing  for  that  last  game 
in  which  they  would  risk  everything,  and  perhaps  also 
hoping  that  she  might  herself  marry  again,  the  ancient 
flirt  arranged  a  double  existence. 
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For  months  and  months  she  disappeared  from  the 
world,  and  as  a  pretext  for  her  isolation  and  for  hiding 
herself  in  the  country,  she  alleged  her  daughter's  deli- 
cate health,  and  also  the  important  interests  she  had  to 
loot  after  in  the  South  of  France. 

Her  frivolous  friends  looked  upon  that  as  a  great 
act  of  heroism,  as  something  almost  super-human,  and 
so  courageous,  that  they  tried  to  distract  her  by  their 
incessant  letters,  religiously  kept  her  up  in  all  the  scan- 
dal, and  love  adventures,  in  the  falls,  as  well  as  in  the 
apotheosis  of  the  capital. 

The  difficult  struggle  which  Madame  de  Maurillac 
had  to  keep  up  in  order  to  maintain  her  rank,  was  really 
as  fine  as  any  of  those  campaigns  in  the  twilight  of 
glory,  as  those  slow  retreats  where  men  only  give  way 
inch  by  inch  and  fight  until  the  last  cartridge  is  ex- 
pended, until  at  last  fresh  troops  arrive,  reinforcement 
which  bar  the  way  to  the  enemy,  and  save  the  threatened 
flag. 

Broken  in  by  the  same  discipline,  and  haunted  by  the 
same  dream,  mother  and  daughter  lived  on  almost  noth- 
ing in  the  dull,  dilapidated  house  which  the  peasants 
called  the  chateau,  and  economized  like  poor  people  who 
only  have  a  few  hundred  francs  a  year  to  live  on.  But 
Fabienne  de  Maurillac  developed  well  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, and  grew  up  into  a  woman  like  some  rare  flower 
which  is  preserved  from  all  contact  with  the  outer  air 
and  is  reared  in  a  hot-house.. 

In  order  that  she  niight  not  lose  her  Parisian  accent 
by  speaking  too  much  with  the  servants;  who  had  re- 
mained peasants  under  their  livery,  Madame  de  Mau- 
rillac, who  had  not  been  able  to  bring  a  lady's  maid 
with  her,  on  account  of  the  extra  cost  whidi  her  travel- 
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ing  expenses  and  wages  would  have  entailed,  and  who, 
moreover,  was  afraid  that  some  indiscretion  might  be- 
tray her  maneuvers  and  cover  her  with  ridicule,  made 
up  her  mind  to  wait  c»i  her  daughter  herself.  And 
Fabienne  talked  with  nobody  but  her,  saw  nobody  but 
her,  and  was  like  a  little  novice  in  a  conv^it  Nobody 
was  allowed  to  speak  to  her,  or  to  interfere  with  her 
walks  in  the  large  garden,  or  on  the  white  terraced  that 
were  reflected  in  the  blue  water. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  the  country  and  the  seaside 
came,  however,  they  packed  up  their  trunks,  and  locked 
the  doors  of  their  house  of  exile.  As  they  were  not 
known,  and  taking  those  terrible  trains  which  stop  at 
every  station,  and  by  which  travelers  arrive  at  their 
destination  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  the  certainty 
that  nobody  will  be  waiting  for  you,  and  see  you  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  they  traveled  third  class,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  few  bank  notes  the  more,  with  which  to 
make  a  show. 

A  fortnight  in  Paris  in:  the  family  house  at  Auteuil, 
a  fortnight  in  which  to  try  omdresses  and  bonnets  and  t6 
show  tbemsdves,  and  then  Trouville,  Aix  or  Biarritz, 
the  whole  show  complete,  with  parties  succeeding  par- 
ties, money  was  sp^t  as  if  they  did  not  know  its  value, 
balls  at.  the^  Casinos,  constant  flirtations,  compromising 
intimacies,  and  those  kind  of  admirers  who  inrmediatety 
surround  two  pretty  women,  one  in  the  rddiant  beauty 
of  her  eighteen  years,  and  the  other  inthe  brightness  of 
that  maturity,  which  beautiful  September  days  bring 
with  them.  f 

Unfortunately,  however,  they  liad  -to  do  the  same 
thing  over  again  every  year,  and  as  if  bad  luck  were 
continuing,  to  follow  them  implacably,   Madame  de 
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Maufillac  and  her  daughter  did  not  succeed  in  their 
endeavors,  and  did  not  manage  during  her  usual  aJitence 
from  home*  to  pick  up  frome  nice  fellow  who  f eli  in  love 
imltiediatelyi  who  took  them  seriously,  and  asked  for 
Fabienne^s  hand,  consequently,  they  were  very  unhappy. 
Their  energies  flagged,  and  their  courage  left  them 
like  water  that  escapes,  drop  by  drop^  through  a  cra^ 
in  a  jug.  They'  grew  low-spirited  and  no  longer  dared 
to  be  open  towards  each  other  and  to  eicchange  con- 
fidences and  projects. 

Fabienne,  with  her  pale  cheeks,  her  large  eyts  with 
blue  circles  round  them  and  her  tight  lips^  looked  like 
some  captive  princess  who  is  tormented  by  •  constant 
ennui,  and  troubled  by  evil  suggestions;  who  dreams  of 
flight,  and  of  escape  from  that  prison  where  fate  holds 
her  captive. 

One  night,  when  the  sky  was  co^^ered  with  heavy 
thunderclouds  and  the  heat  was  most  oppressive^ 
Madame  de  Maurillac  called  her  daughter  whose  room 
was  next  to  hers.  After  calling  her  loudly  for  s<nne 
time  in  vain,  she  sprang  Out  of  bed  in  terror  and  almost 
broke  open  the  do6r  with  her  trembling  hands^  Th^ 
room  was  empty,  and  the  pillows  untouched^ 

Then,  nearly  mad  and  foreseeing  some  irreparable 
misfortune,  the  poor  wofhan  ran  all  over  the  large  house, 
and  then  rushed  out  into  the  garden,  where  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers.  She  had  the  appear* 
dnce  of  some  wild  animal  th&t  is  being  pursued  by  a 
padk  of  hounds,  tried  to  penetrate  the  darkness  with  her 
anxious  looks,  and  gasped  as  if  some  one  were  holding 
her  by  the  throat  t  but  suddenly  she  staggered,  tittered 
a  painful  cry  and  fell  down  in  a  fit 

There  before  her,  in  the  shadow  oi  the  myrtle  treesj 
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Fablenne  was  sitting  on  the  knees  of  a  man  —  of  the 
gardener  —  with  both  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kiss- 
ing him  ardently,  and  ais>  if  to  defy  her,  and  to  show 
her  how  vain  all  her  precautions  and  her  vigilance  had 
been,  the  girl  wa»  telling  her  lover  in  the  country  dla- 
tcct,  and  in  a  cooing  cknd  delightful  voice/ how  (rtie 
adored  him  and  that  dhe  l^longed  to  him     .     .     . 

Madime  de  Maurillac  is  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
Fabienne  has  married  the  gardener. 

What  could  she  have  done  better? 
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JUST  at  the  time  when  the  Concordat  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  Condition,  a  young  man  helong- 
ing  to  a  wealthy  and  highly  respected  middle  class 
family  went  to  the  office  of  the  ^ead  of  the  police  at 
P — — ,  and  begged  for  his  help  and  advice,  which  was 
immediately  promised  him.  ,     .      r      :      i. 

"  My  father  threatens  to  disinherit  me,"  the  young 
man  then  began,  "  although  I  have  never  offended 
against  the  laws  of  the  State,  of  morality  or  of  his 
paternal  authority,  merely  because  I  do  not  share  his 
blind  reverence  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  Min- 
isters. On  that  account  he  looks  upon  me,  not  merely 
as  Latitudinarian,  but  as  a  perfect  Atheist,  and  a  faith- 
ful old  manservant  of  ours,  who  is  much  attached  to  me, 
and  who  accidentally  saw  my  father's  will,  told  me  in 
confidence  that  he  had  left  all  his  property  to  the 
Jesuits.  I  think  this  is  highly  suspicious,  and  I  fear 
that  the  priests  have  been  maligning  me  to  my  father. 
Until  less  than  a  year  ago,  we  used  to  live  very  quietly 
and  happily  together,  but  ever  since  he  has  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  clergy,  our  domestic  peace  and  happiness 
are  at  an  end." 

"  What  you  have  told  me,"  the  official  replied,  "  Is 
as  likely  as  it  is  regrettable,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  I  can  in- 
terfere in  the  matter.  Your  father  Is  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  his  mental  faculties,  and  can  dispose  of  all  his 
property  exactly  as  he  pleases.  I  also  think  that  your 
protest  is  premature;  you  must  wait  until  his  will  can 
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legally  take  effect,  and  then  you  can  invoke  thet  aid  of 
justice;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 

^^  I  think  you  will  be  able  to, ".the  young  than  rqpdied; 
'*  for  I  believe  that  a  very  devef  piece  of  deceit  is  being 
carried  on  here."         .      . 

"  How  ?     Please  explain  yourself  more  clearly." 

"  When  I  remonstrated  with  him,  yesterday  evenings 
he  referred  to  my  dead  mother,  andat'last  assured  me, 
in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  conviction,  that  sthe  had  fre- 
quently appeared  to  him,  and  had  threatened  htm  with 
all  the  torments  of  die  damned,  if  he  did  not  disin-? 
herit  his  son,  who  had  fallen  away  from  God,  and  leave 
all  his  property  to  the  Church.  Now  I  do  not  believe 
in  ghosts." 

*'  Neither  do  I,"  the  ipolice  director  replied;  **  but  I 
cannot  well  do  anything  on  this*  dangerous  grouhd,  if 
I  had  nothing  but  superstitions  to  go<upon.  You  know 
bow  die  Church  rules  all  our 'affairs  since  the  Concordat 
with  Rome,  and  if  I  investigate  this  matter,  and  obtain 
no  results,  I  am  riskiiig  my  post.  It  would  be  very 
different  if  you  could  adduce  any  proofs  for  your  suspii- 
dons.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  shoald  like  to  see  the  clerical 
party,  which  will,  I  fear,  be  the  ruin,  of  Austria,  receive 
a  staggering  blow;  try,  therefore,  to  get  to  die  bottom 
of  this  business,  and  then  we  will  talk  it  over  again." 

About  a  month  passed,  without  the  young  Latitudi- 
narian  being  heard  of;  but  then  he  suddenly  came  one 
evening,  evidently  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and 
told  hini  th&t  he  was  in  a  position  to  expose  the  priestly 
deceit  which  he  had  mentioned,  if  the  authorities  would 
assist  him.  The  police  director  asked  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

"  I  have  obtained  a  number  of  important  clues,"  the 
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youitg  min  Mid.  ^^  In  the  first  place,  my  father  om^ 
feMed  ta  me,  ^at  my  mother  did  not  appear  to  htm  in 
obr  house,  biA  in  the  churchyard  where  she  is  huried. 
My  mother  vtat  consumptive  for  many  yiears^  and  a  few 
weeks  before  her  death  she  went  to  the  vilkige  of  6  ■■  -^ 
where  she  Aied  and  was  buried.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  Hound  ottt  from  oar  footman,  that  my.  father  has  al- 
ready left  the  house  twice^  late  at  mf^U  lA  company 
of  X>'."  ^  Jfehe  Jesuit  priest,  and  that  on  both  occasiona 
he  did  not  return  ttli moi^img.  Each  time  he  was  re^ 
markaUy  liiieasy  add  low-spirited  after  hifi  return,  and 
had  throe  masses  raid  for  my  dead  nodthen  He  also 
told  Rie  just  liow,  .that  he  fata  to  ieave -borne  this  evening 
on  business,  but  immediately  he  told  me  that,  our  loot* 
ftito  saw  the  Jesoiit^ii  out  of  the  house.  We  may, 
thetfifivrei  »smne  ihat  lie  intends  this  evertiiig  to  'Con^ 
wait  Am  6]^irit  of  my  dead  mother  again*  and  this  Would 
be  wn  evdbUcht  opftortM&ty  ior  getting ^on  the  trttcktof 
tbK  -inalbler,  -if.yon  do  not  objeot  ito  opt^osing  thfc  oKlst 
powenflil  iorce  in  thf  Empire,  for  the  aake  of  such  an 
jnaigzirficafit  (id(£v>dual  as  ntyielf^"' 
*'  .**  Eyefy  tatiDcn  h^s/an  equal  right  to  the  ptotccfiioto 
of  the  State,''  the,policei  director  replied;  "and  I  think 
that  I  have  ahowfi  often  enough,  that  J. am  rk6t  waating 
in  courage  to  perform  ^y  duty,  no  matter  how  sei*ious 
4]be  consequences  rtey  be;  hut  only  vety  youstg  na«h  act 
mthout  lany  j>rospects  of  .sucoess,  as  thd^y  a^e;  084*1*1134 
away  by  their  foeliiags.  When  you  came  to  «ie  tht 
ikwt  'imK^  I  was  t>btiged  to  refuse  your  request  ^f  U^ 
bbtaiice,  hist  totday  <yoUr  ahares  have  risen  in  vahie*  It 
H  how  eight  o'cteck,  and  I  shall  expect  ycm  hi  tasro 
hours'  time,  here  in  my  office.     At  present,  all  you  have 
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to  do  is  to  bold  your  tongue;  everything  else  isi  my 

Jiffair," 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  four  men  got  into  a  closed 
carriage  in  the  yard  of  the  police  oflice,  and  were  driven 
in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  S  ■  ■  ■■;  their  carriage^ 
however,  did  not  enter  the  village,  but  stopped  at  th^ 
edge  of  a  small  wood  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Here  they  all  four  alighted;  they  were  the  police  direO" 
tor*  accompanied  by  the  young  Latitudinarian,  a  police 
aergeant  and  an  ordinary  policeman,  ^ho  was,  however, 
dressed  in  plain  clothes. 

**  The  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  examine  the  local- 
ity carefully,"  the  police  director  said;  ^*  it  is  eleven 
o'clock  and  the  exercisers  of  ghosts  will  not  arrive  be- 
fore midnight,  so  we  have  time  to  look  round  us,  and 
to  take  our  measure." 

The  four  men  went  to  the  churchyard,  which  lay  at 
the  end  of  the  village,  near  the  little  wood.  Every- 
thing was  M  still  as  death,  and  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen. 
The  sexton  was  evidently  sitting  in  the  public  house,  for 
they  found  the  door  of  his  cottage  locked,  as  well  as  the 
door  of  the  little  chapel  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
churchyard, 

"  Where  is  your  mother's  grave?  "  the  police  direc- 
tor asked;  but  as  there  were  only  a  few  stars  visible,  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  it,  but  at  last  they  managed  it,  and 
the  police  director  looked  about  in  the  neighborhood 
of  it,  * 

**  The  position  is  not  a  very  favorable  one  for  us," 
he  laid  at  last;  "  there  is  nothing  here,  not  even  a  shrub, 
behind  which  we  could  hide." 

But  just  then  the  policeman  said  that  he  had  tried 
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to  get  into  the  sexton^s  hut  through  the  door  or  the 
window,  and  that  at  last  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so 
by  breaking  open  a  square  in  a  window,  which  had  been 
mended  with  paper,  and  that  he  had  opened  it  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  key,  >  which  he  brought  to  the 
police  director. 

His  plans  were  very  quickly  settled.  He  had  the 
chapel  opened  and  went  in  with  the  young  Latitudi- 
narian ;  then  he  told  the  police  sergeant  to  lock  the  door 
behind  him  and  to  put  the  key  back  where  he  had  found 
it,  and  to  shut  the  window  of  the  sexton's  cottage  care- 
fully. Lastly,  he  made  arrangements  as  to  what  they 
were  to  do,  in  case  anything  unforeseen  should  occur, 
whereupon  the  sergeant  and  the  constable  left  the 
churchyard,  and  lay  down  in  a  ditch  at  some  distance 
from  the  gate,  but  opposite  to  it. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  half-past  eleven, 
they  heard  steps  near  the  chapel,  whereupon  the  police 
director  and  the  young  Latitudinarian  went  to  the  win- 
dow, in  order  to  watch  the  beginning  of  the  exorcism, 
and  as  the  chapel  was  in  total  darkness,  they  thought 
that  they  should  be  able  to  see,  without  being  seen ;  but 
matters  turned  out  differently  from  what  they  expected. 

Suddenly,  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  they  barely 
had  time  to  conceal  themselves  behind  the  altar,  before 
two  men  came  in,  one  of  whom  was  carrying  a  dark 
lantern.  One  was  the  young  man's  father,  an  elderly 
man  of  the  middle  class,  who  seemed  very  unhappy  and 

depressed,  the  other  the  Jesuit  father  K ,  a  tall, 

thin,  big-boned  man,  with  a  thin,  bilious  face,  in  which 
two  large  gray  eyes  shone  restlessly  under  their  bushy, 
black  eyebrows.  He  lit  the  tapers,  which  were  stand- 
ing on  the  altar,  and  then  began  to  say  a  Requiem  Mass; 
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while  the  old  man  knelt  on  the  altar  steps  and  served 
him. 

When  it  was  over,  the  Jesuit  took  the  book  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  holy  i^ater  sprinkler,  and  went  slowly 
out  of  the  chapd,  while  the  old  man  followed  him,  with 
the  holy  water  basin  in  one  hand  and  a  taper  in  the 
other.  Then  the  police  director  left  his  hiding  place, 
and  stooping  down,  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  he  crept  to  the 
chapel  window,  where  he  cowered  down  carefully,  and 
the  young  man  followed  his  example.  They  were  now 
looking  straight  on  his  mother's  grave. 

The  Jesuit,  followed  by  the  superstitious  old  man, 
walked  three  times  round  the  grave;  then  he  remained 
standing  before  it,  and  by  the  light  of  the  taper,  he 
read  a  few  passages  frbm^  the  Gospel;  then  he  dipped 
the  holy  water  sprinkler  three,  times  into  the  holy  water 
basio,  and  sprinkled  the  grave  three  times;  then  both 
returned  to  the  chapel,  knelt  down  outside  it  with  thcif 
faces  towards  .the  grave,  and  bl^an  to  pray  aloud,  until 
at  last  the  Jesuit  sprang  up,  in  a  species  of  wild  ecstasy, 
and  dried  but  three  times  iii  a  shrill  voice: . 

**  Exsurgel     Exsurgel .  Exsurget "  V  - 

Scarcely  had  the  kst  word  of  the  exorcism  died  away^ 
when  thick,  blue  smoke  rose  out  of  the  grave, 'which 
rapidly  gr^w  into  a  cloudj  and  bi^n  ta  assume'the  out- 
lines of  a  human  body,  until  at  last  a' tall,  white 
figure  stood  behind  the  grave,  and  beckoned  with  its 
hand.    .  -  * 

"  Who  art  thou? ''  the  Jesuit  asked  solemnly,  while 
the  old  man  began  to  cry.  '       .  j   .. 

"When  I  ^.as  aiiye^  J  was  called  .Anna  M^ria 
B /'  the  ghbst  replied  ih  a  hollow  voice. 

1  Arise!  '  '■       '    ''•' 
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'*  Will  you  answer  all  n!iy.que5ti<ms?  "  the  priest  con- 
tinued. 

"  As  far  bs  I  can/' 

**  Have  you  not  yet  been  delivered  from  purgatory 
by  Qur  prayers,  and  all  the  masses  for  your  soul)  which 
we  have  said  for  you  ?  " 

**  Not  yet,  but  soon,  soon  I  shall  be." 

"When?" 

^'  As  soon  as  that  blasphemer,  my  son,  has  been 
punished*" 

"Has  that  not  already  happened?  Has  not  your 
husbaAd  disinherited  his  lost  son^  and  made  the  Church 
bis  heir,  in  his  place?  " 

"  That  is  not  enough." 

"  What  must  he  do  besides?  " 

''  He  must  deposit  his  will  Xt^ith  the  Judicial  Authors 
tles^  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  drive  the  repix> 
bate  out  of  hk  house/' 

"Cbnsider  well  what  you  are  saying.  Must  this 
really  be?:" 

"  It  must,  or  otherwise  I  shall  have  to  languish  in 
purgatory  much  longer,"  the  sepulchral  voice  replied 
with  a. deep  sigh;  but  the  next  moment  it  yelled  out  in 
terror : 

'^  Ofal  Good  Lmdiy  and  the  ghost  began  to  run 
away  as  fast  as  it'  couId«.  A  shrill  whistle  was  heard, 
and  (then  another,  and  the  police  director  laid  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  exorcisor,  accompanied  with  the 
remark;  . 

"  You  are  in  custody."    • 
.;  Meanwhile,  the  police  sergeant  and  the  policeman, 
who  had  come  into  the  churchyardy  had  caught  the 
ghost,  and  dragged  it  forward.     It  was  the  sexton,  who 
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had  put  on  a  flowing,  white  dress,  and  who  wore  a  wax 
mask,  which  bore  striking  resemblance  to  his  mother,  as 
the  son  declared. 

When  the  case  was  Hear d^  It  was  proved  that  the 
mask  had  been  very  skillfully  made  from  a  portrait  of 
tke  deceased  woman*  The  Government  gave'  ordfrs 
that  the  matter  should  be  investigated  as  secretly  its 
possible,  and  left  the  pynishment  of  Father  K-: —  to 
the  spiritual  authorities,  which  was  a  matter  of  course, 
at  a  time  when  priests  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  oi, 
th^  Civil  Authorities  i  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
was  very  comfortable  during  his  imprisonment.  In  a 
monastery  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  abounded  with 
game  and  trout 

The  only  valuable  result  of  the  amdstng  ghost  story 
waa,  that  it  brought  about  a  recbncftiation  between 
fa^r  and  son,  and  tht  former,  as  n  m'tlttcr  bf  fact,  felt 
such  deep  respect  for  priests  and  their  ghosts  in  conse- 
quence of  the  apparition,  that  a  short  tiitit  after  his  wife 
had  kit  purgbtory  fot  the  lafet  time,  in  order  to  tallf 
with  him,  he  turned /*^I«W»^  ! 
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LOVE  is  stronger  than  death,  and  consequently 
also,  than  the  greatest  crash. 
A  young,  and  by  no  means  bad-looking  son  of 
Palestine,  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Almanac  of 
the  Ghetto,  who  had  left  the  field  covered  with  wounds 
in  the  last  general  engagement  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
used  to  go  very  frequently  to  the  Universal.  Exhibition 
in  Vienna  in  1873,  in  order  to  divert  his  thoughts,  and 
to  console  himself  amidst  the  varied  scenes,  and  the 
numerous  objects  of  attraction  there.  One  day  he  met 
a  newly  married  couple  in  the  Russian  section,  who  had 
a  very  old  coat  of  arms,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
modest  income. 

This  latter  circumstance  had  frequently  emboldened 
the  stockbroker  to  make  secret  overtures  to  the  delight- 
ful little  lady;  overtures  which  might  have  fascinated 
certain  Viennese  actresses,  but  which  were  sure  to  insult 
a  respectable  woman.  The  baroness,  whose  name  ap- 
peared in  the  Almanack  de  Gotha,  therefore  felt  some- 
thing very  like  hatred  for  the  man  from  the  Ghetto, 
and  for  a  long  time  her  pretty  little  head  had  been  full 
of  various  plans  of  revenge* 

The  stockbroker,  who  was  really,  and  even  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her,  got  close  to  her  In  the  Exhibition 
buildings,  which  he  could  do  all  the  more  easily,  since 
the  little  woman's  husband  had  taken  to  flight,  foresee- 
ing mischief,  as  soon  as  she  went  up  to  the  show-case  of 
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a  Russian  fur  dealer,  before  which  she  remained  stand- 
ing in  rapture. 

'^  Do  look  at  Aat  lovely  fur,"  the  baroness  said,  while 
her  dark  eyes  expressed  her  pleasure; !'  I  must  have  it." 

But  she  looked  at  the  white  ticket  on  which  the  price 
was  marked. 

"  Four  thousand  roubles,"  she  said  m  despair;  "  that 
is  about  six  thousand  florins." 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  "  but  what  of  that?  It  is 
a  sum  not  worth  mentioning  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
charming  lady." 

**  But  my  husband  is  not  in  a  position     .     .     ." 

'^  Be  less  cruel  than  usual  for  once,"  the  man  from 
the  Ghetto  said  to  the  young  woman  in  a  low  voice, 
'*  and  allow  me  to  lay  this  sable  skin  at  your  feet." 

"  I  presume  that  you  are  joking." 

"Not  I     .     .   .." 

"  I  think  you  must  be  joking,  as  I  cannot  think  that 
you  intend  to  insult  me." 

"  But,  Baroness,  I  love  you.     •     .     ." 

"  That  is  one  reason  more  why  you  should  not  niake 
me  angry." 

"But     .     •     •" 

"Oh!  I  am  in  such  a  rage,"  the  energetic  little 
woman  said;* "  I  could  flog  you  like  Fenus  in  the  Fur  ^ 
did  her  slave." 

"  Let  me  be  your  slave,"  the  Stock  Exchange  baron 
replied  ardently,  ?*  and  I  will  gladly  put  up  with  every- 
thing from  you.  Really,  in  this  sable  doak,  and  with  a 
whip  in  your  hand,  you  would  make. a  most  lovely  pic- 
ture, of  the  heroine  of  that  story." 

iQne  of  Sacher-Masoch's  novels.^— Translatok. 
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The  baroness  looked  at  the  man  for «  mament  with  a 
peculiar  smile. 

*^  Then  if  I  were  to  listen  to  you  fzvartihly^  you 
would  let  me  flog  you?  ''  she  said  after  a  pause. 

**  With  pleasure." 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied  quickly.  *'  Yojt  w(ill  kt  me 
give  you  twentywfive  cuts  with  a  whip,  and  I  will  be 
yours  after  the  twenty-fifth  blow." 

*'  Are  you  in  earnest?  " 

"Fully." 

The  man  from  the  Ghetto  took  her  hand^  arid 
pressed  it  ardently  to  hia  lipsj 

"When  may  I  come?" 

"  To-^niorrow  evening  at  eight  o^cfaicL" 

''  And  I  may  bring  the  sabk  cloak  and  the  whil>  with 
me?" 

"  No,  I  will  see  about  that  myself." 
:  The  next  evening  the  enariK^ed  stockbroker  came  to 
the  house  of  the  charming  littb  Baroness^  and  lovmd 
her  alone,  lying  on  -  a  couch,  wrapped  in  a  dark  fur, 
while  she  held  a  dog  whip  in  her  small  band,  which  the 
man  from  the  Ghetto  kissed. 

"  You  know  our  agreement,"  she  began. 

*'  Of  course  I  do,"  the/Stock  Exchange  baron  replied. 
**  I  am  to  allow  you  to  give  mb' twenty-five  cuts  with 
the  whip,  and  after  the  twenty-fifth  you  will  listen 
to  me."  ! 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  going  to  tie  your'hands  first  of  all." 

The  amorous  baron  quietly  allowed  (his  new  Ddtla 
to  tie  his  hands  behind  him,  and  then  at  her  bidding,  he 
knelt  down  before  her,  and  she  raised  her  Whip  and  hit 
him  hard. 
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"  Oh  I  That  hurts  me  most  confoundedly,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

**  I  mean  it  fib  hxitt  yda/*  dhe  iaid  Vith  a  mocking 
laugh,  and  went  on  thrashing  him  without  mercy.  At 
last  the  poor  fool  groaned  with  pain,  biit  hi  Consdled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  each  blow  brought  him 
nearer  to  his  happiness. 

At  the  twenty-fourth  cut,  she  threw  the  whip  down. 

**  That  only  makes  twenty-four,''  the  beaten  would-- 
be, Don  Juan,  remarked. 

"  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  the  twenty-fifth,^'  she 
said  with  a  laugh. 

**  Aild  ROW  you  are  mine>  altogether  mine,"  he  ex- 
claimed ardently. 

"  What  arc  y<ni  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  Have.  I  not  let  you  beat  me?  ' 

**  Certainly;  but  I  premised  you  to. grant  your  wish 
niter  tht  twenty-fifth  blow,  and  you  have  only  received 
twenty-four,"  the  cruel  little  bit  of  virtue  cried,  *'  and  I 
have  witnesses  to  prove  it.'' 

With  these  words,  she  drew  back  the  curtains  over 
the  door,  and  her  husband,  followed  by  two  other  gen- 
tlemen came  out  6f  the  next  room,  smiling.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  stockbroker  remained  speechless  on  his  knees 
before  the  beautiful  woman ;  then  he  gave  a  de^p  sigh, 
tod  stidly  uttered  that  one,  most  significant  word : 

''Crash/'' 
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AMONG  my  numerous  friends  in  Vienna,  there  is 
one  who  is  an  author,  and  who  has  always 
amused  me  by  his  childish  idealism* 

Not  by  his  idealism  from  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
for  in  spite  of  my  Pessimism  I  am  an  al»urd  Idealist, 
and  because  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  I  as  a 
rule  never  laugh  at  people's  Idealism,  but  his  sort  of 
Idealism  was  really  too  funny. 

He  was  a  serious  man  of  great  capabilities  who  only 
just  fell  short  of  being  learned,  with  a  clear,  critical 
intellect ;  a  man  without  any  illusions  about  Society,  the 
State,  Literature,  or  anything  else,  and  especially  not 
about  women;  but  yet  he  was  the  craziest  Optimist  as 
soon  as  he  got  upon  the  subject  of  actresses,  theatrical 
princesses  and  heroines ;  he  was  dne  of  those  men,  who, 
like  Hacklander,  cannot  discover  the  Ideal  of  Virtue 
anywhere,  except  in  a  ballet  girl. 

-  My  friend  was  always  in.  love  with  some  actress  or 
other ;  of  course  only  Platonically,  and  from  preference 
with  some  girl  of  rising  talent,  whose  literary  knight 
he  constituted  himself,  until  the  time  came^hen  her  ad- 
mirers laid  something  much  more  substantial  than  laurel 
wreaths  at  her  feet;  then  he  withdrew  and  sought  for 
fresh  talent  which  would  allow  itself  to  be  patronized 
by  him. 

He  was  never  without  the  photograph  of  his  ideal 
in  his  breast  pocket,  and  when  he  was  in  a  good  temper 
he  used  to  show  me  one  or  other  of  them,  whom  I  had 
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never  seen,  with  a  knowing  smile,  and  once,  when  we 
were  sitting  in  a  cafe  in  the  Prater,  he  took  out  a  por- 
trait without  saying  a  word,  and  laid  it  on  the  table 
before  me. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a*  beautiful  woman,  but  what 
struck  me  in  it  first  of  all  was  not  the  almost  classic  cut 
of  her  features,  but  her  white  eyes. 

'^  If  she  had  not  the  black  hair  of  a  living  woman, 
I  should  take  her  for  a  statue,''  I  said. 

"Certainly,"  my  friiend  replied;  "for  a  statue  of 
Venus,  perhaps  for  the  Venus  of  Milo,  herself." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  A  young  actress," 

"That  is  a  matter  of  course  in  your  case;  what  I 
meant  was,  what  is  her  name?  " 

My  friend  told  me,  and  it  was  a  name  which  is  at 
present  one  of  the  best  known  on  the  German  stage, 
with  which  a  number  of  terrestrial  adventures  are  con- 
nected, as  every  Viennese  knows,  with  which  those  of 
Venus  herself  were  only  innocent  toying,  but  which  I 
then  heard  for  the  first  time. 

My  idealist  described  her  as  a  woman  of  the  highest 
talent,  which  I  believed,  and  as  an  angel  of  purity, 
which  I  did  not  believe;  on  that  particular  occasion, 
however,  I  at  any  rate  did  not  believe  the  contrary. 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  accidentally  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  portrait  album  of  another  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  thoroughly  careless,  some- 
what dissolute  Viennese,  and  I  came  across  that  strange 
female  face  with  the  dead  eyes  again. 

'  "  How  did  you  come  by  the  picture  of  this  Venus?  " 
I  asked  him. 

"Well,  she  certainly  is  a  Venus,"  he  replied,  "but 
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one  of  that  cheap  kind  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  th« 
Graben,^  which  is  their  ideal  grove.     .     .     .*' 

**  Impossible!" 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  it  is  so." 

I  could  say  nothing  more  after  that  So  my  intel- 
lectual friend's  new  ideal,  that  won^n  of  the  highcat 
dramatic  talent,  that  wonderful  woman  with  the  white 
eyes,  was  a  street  Venus  I 

But  my  friend  was. right  in  one  respect  He  had 
not  deceived  himself  with  regard  to  her  wonderful  dra- 
matic gifts,  and  she  very  soon  made  «i  career  for  her- 
self; far  from  being  a  mute  character  on  a  suburban 
stage,  she  rose  in  two  years  to  be  the  leading  actress 
at  one  of  the  principal  theaters. 

My  friend  interested  himself  on  her  behalf  with  the 
manager  of  it,  who  was  not  blinded  by  any  prejudices. 
She  acted  in  a  rehearsal,  and  pleased  him;  whereupon 
he  sent  her  to  star  in  the  provinces,  and  my  friend  acr 
companied  her,  and  took  care  she  was  well  puffed. 

She  went  on  the  boards  as  Schiller's  AfanV  Stuart, 
and  achieved  the  most  brilliant  success,  and  before  she 
had  finished  her  starring  tour,  she  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  a  large  theater  in  a  Northern  town,  where  her 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  triumphant  success. 

Her  reputation,  that  is,  her  reputation  as  a  most 
gifted  actress,  grew  very  high  hn  less  than  a  year,  and 
the  manager  of  the  Court  theater  invited  her  to  star  at 
the  Court  theater. 

She  was  received  with  some  suspicion  at  first,  but  she 
soon  overcame  all  prejudices  and  doubts;  the  applause 
grew  more  and  more  vehement  at  every  act,  and  at  the 

1  The  street  where  most  of  the  best  shops  are  to  be  found,  and 
nitich  frequented  by  venial  beauties. —  Translator. 
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tkist  of  the  performance,  her  future  was  decided.  Stit 
obtained  a  splendid  engagement,  and  soon  afterwards 
became  an  actress  at  the  Court  theater. 

A  well-known  author  wrote  a  racy  novel,  of  which 
she  was  die  heroine;  one  of  the  leading  bankers  and 
financiers  was  at  her  feet;  she  was  the  most  popular 
personage,  and  the  lioness  of  the  capital ;  she  had  splen-^ 
did  apartments,  and  all  her  surroundings  were  of  the 
•most  luxurious  character,  and  &he  had  reached  that 
height  in  her  career  at  which  my  idealistic  friend,  who 
had  constituted  himself  her  literary  knight,  quietly  took 
his  leav^  of  her,  and  went  in  search  of  fresh  talent. 

But  the4>e4utiful  woman  with  the  dead  eye*  and  th^ 
dead  heart  seemed  to  be  destined  to  be  the  scdurge  of 
the  Idealists,  <|uite  a^inst  her  will,  for  scarcely  had 
one  unfolded  his  wings  and  flown  away  from  her,  thaii 
another  fell  out  of  the  nest  into  her  net* 

A  very  young  student,  who  was  neither  handsonwr, 
nor  of  good  family^  and  certainly  not  rich  or  even  well 
off,  but  who  was  enthusiastic,  intellectual  and  imptes-* 
iicmabie,  saw  her  as  Marie  Stuart  in  The  Maid  of  Or- 
leansy  The  Lady  mth  the  Camelias^  and  most  of  the 
plays  of  the  best  French  play  writers,  for  the  ttianager 
was  making  experimems  with  her,  and  she  was  doing 
the  same  with  her  talents^ 

The  poor  student  ^ was -enraptured  with  tht  celebrated 
actress,  and  at  the  «ame  time  conodiv^  a  passion  for  th^r 
woman,  which  bordered  on  madness. 

He  dared  up  penny,  by  penny,  he  nearly  starved  him- 
scift  only  In  order  that  he  might  be  able to  ^ay  for  a  «eat 
in  tbe  jgallery  wheoerer  she  acted,  and  bd  abte  to  devout 
h«r  with  hb  eyes.  He  Hway%  get  a^at  in  the  ffottl 
row,  for  he  was  aiWays  outside  tthree. hours  before  th'd 
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doors  opened,  so  as  to.  be  one  of  tti«;iirst  t/o  gaiq  his 
Olympus,  the  seat  of  the  theatrical  enthiusip^tjs;  he  grew 
pale,  and  his  heart  beat  violently  when  she  appeared; 
he  laughed  when  sh^  laughed,  ;shed  tears  when  sh^  wept, 
applauded  her,  ias  if  he  had  been  paid,  to  do  it  by  the 
highest  favors  that  a  woman  can  bestow,  and  yet  she 
did  not  know  him,  and  was  : ignorant,  of  his  yery 
existence. 

The  regular  frequenters  of  the  Court  theater  noticed  • 
him  at  last,  and  spoke  aboqt  his  infatuation  for  ber, 
until  at  last  she  heard  about  him,  but  ^tiU  did  not  know 
him,  and  although  he  could  not  send  her  any  costly 
jewelry,  and  not  even  a  bouquet,  yet  at  last  he  succeeded 
in  attracting  her  attention. 

When  she  had  been  acting  and  the  theater  had  been 
empty  for  a  long  time,  and  she  left  it,  wrapped  in. valu- 
able furs  and  got  into  the  carriage  of  her  banker,  whic;h 
was  Waiting  for  her  at  the  stage  door,  he  always  stood 
there,  often  up  to  his  ankles  in  snow,  or  in  the  pouring 
rain. 

At  first  she  did  not  notice  him,  but  when  her  maid 
said  soniething  to  her  in  a  whisper  on  one  occasion,  she 
looked  round  in  surprise,  and  he  gojt  a  look  from  those 
large  eyes,  which  were  not  dead  then,  but  dark  an^ 
bright ;  a  look  which  recompensed  him  for  -all  his  suf- 
ferings and  filled  him  with  proud  hop^,  which  [con- 
stantly gained  more  power  over  the  young  Idealist,  who 
was  usually  so  modest. 

At  last  there,  was  a  thorough,  silent  understanding 
between  the  theatrical  princess  and  the  dunib  adoren 
When. she  put  h^r  foot  on  the  carriage  step,  she  looked 
roimd  at  him,  and  every  time  he  stood  thcire,  devour- 
ing her  with  his  eyes ;  she  saw  it  and  got  contentedly  into 
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her  carriage,  but  she  did  not  see  how  he  ran  after  the 
carriage,  and  how  he  reached  her  house,  panting  for 
breath,  when  she  did,  nor  how  he  lay  down  outside 
after  the  door  had  closed  behind  her. 

One  stormy  summer  night,  when  the  wind  was  howl- 
ing in  the  chimneys,  and  the  rain  was  beating  against 
the  windows  ^id  on  the  pavement,  the  poor  student  was 
again  lying  on  the  stone  steps  outside  her  house,  wlien 
the  front  door  was  opened  very  cautiously  and  quietly ; 
for  it  was  not  the  banker  who  was  leaving  the  house, 
but  a  wealthy  young  officer  whom  the  girl  was  letting 
out;  he  kissed  the  pretty  little  Cerebus  ad  he  put  a  gold 
coin  into  her  hand,  and  then  accidentally  trod  on  the 
Idealist,  who  was  lying  outside. 

They  all  three  simultaneously  uttered  a  cry;  the  girl 
blew  out  the  candle,  the  officer  Instinctively  half  drew 
his  sword,  and  the  student  ran  away. 

Ever  since  that  nighty  the  poor,  crazy  fellow  went 
about  with  a  dagger,  which  he  concealed  in  his  belt,  and 
it  was  his  constant  companion  to  the  theater,  and  the 
stage  door,  when  the  actress's  carriage  used  to  wait  for 
her,  and  to  her  house,  where  he  nightly  kept  his  painful 
watch. 

His  first  idea  was  to  kill  his  fortunate  rival,  then 
himself,  then  the  theatrical  princess,  but  at  last,  he  lay 
down  again  outside  her  door,  or  stood  on  the  pavement 
and  watched  the  shadows  that  flitted  hither  and  thither 
on  her  window,  turned  by  the  magic  spell  of  the  lovely 
actress. 

And  then,  the  most  incredible  thing  happened,  sonie- 
thing  which  he  could  never  have  hoped  for,  and  which 
he  scarcely  believed  when  it  did  occur. 
■  One  evening,  when  she  had  been  playing  a-  very  im- 
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portent  pntti  she  kept  the  carriage  waiting  much  longer 
than  usual ;  but  at  last  $hc  appeared,  and  got  into  it ;  she 
did  not  shut  the  door,  however,  but  beckoned  to  the 
young  Idealist  to  follow  her. 

He  was  almost  delirious  with  joy,  just  aa  a;  raoment 
before  he  ha4  been  almost  mad  from  despair,  and 
xjbeyed  her  im^mediately,  and  during  the  drive  he  lay  at 
bef  feet  and  covered  her  hands  with  kisses.  She  al- 
low€id  it  quietly  and  even  merrily,  and  when  the  car- 
riage stopped  at  her  door,  she  let  him  lift  her  out  of  the 
carriage^  and  went  upstairs -leaning  wi  his,  ann- 

There,  the  lady's  maid  showed  him  into  a  luxuriously 
fqrnished  drawing-room,  while  the  actress  changed  her 
dress. 

</  Presently  ^he  appeared  in  her  dressing  gown,  sat 
d9^n  carelessly  in  an  easy  chair,  and  asked  him  to  sit 
down  beside  her. 

**  You  take  a  great  interest  in  me?  "  she  said. 

"  ^ou  are  my  ideal  1"  this  student  cried  enthusi- 
astically. 

The  theatrical  princess  smiled,  and  said; 
.  **  Well,  I  will  at  any  rate  he  an  honest  ideal;  I  will 
not  deceive  you,  and  you  shall  not  be  able  to  say  that  I 
b^V^e  misused  your  youthful  enthusiasm'. .  I  will  give 
myself  to  you.  .  •     ,.    ./• 

**Ohl  Heavens  I"  the  poor  Idealist  exciaimed, 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  Wait  a  moment  I  Wait  a  moment  I  "  she  said  with 
a  smile.  "  I  have  not  finished  yet.  I  can  only  love  a 
nian  who  is  in  a  poefition  to  provide  me  with  all  those 
lilXUries  which  an  actress,  or,  if  you  like,  which  I  can- 
not do  without.  As  far  as  I  know,  you  are  poor,  but  I 
will  b^lo^g  to  you,  only  for  to-night,  however,  ^nd  in 
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return  you  must  promise  me  not  to  rave  about  me,  or  to 
follow  me,  from  to-night.     Will  you  do  this?  " 

The  wretched  Idealist  was  kneeling  before  her;  he 
was  haying  a  terrible  mental  struggle. 

"  Will  you  promise  me  to  do  this?  "  she  said  again. 

"  Yes,''  he  said,  abmost  groaning. 

The  next  morning  a  man,  who  had  buried  his  Ideal, 
tottered  downstairs.  He  was  pale  enough;  almost  as 
pale  as  a  corpse;  but  in  spite  of  this,  he  is  still  alive,  and 
if  he  has  any  Ideal  at  all  at  present,  it  is  certainly  not 
a  theatrical  princess. 
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THREE  ladies  belonging  to  that  class  of  society 
which  has  nothing  useful  to  do,  and  therefore 
does  not  know  how  to  employ  its  time  sensibly, 
were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  shade  of  some  pine  trees 
at  Ischl,  and  were  talking  incidentally  of  their  prefer- 
ence for  all  sorts  of  smells. 

One  of  the  ladies,  Princess  F ,  a  slim,  handsome 

brunette,  declared  there  was  nothing  like  the  smell  of 
Russian  leather;  she  wore  dull  brown  Russian  leather 
boots,  a  Russian  leather  dress  suspender,  to  keep  her 
petticoats  out  of  the  dirt  and  dust,  a  Russian  leather 
belt  which  spanned  her  wasp-like  waist,  carried  a  Rus- 
sian leather  purse,  and  even  wore  a  brooch  and  bracelet 
of  gilt  Russian  leather;  people  declared  that  her  bed- 
room was  papered  with  Russian  leather,  and  that  her 
lover  was  obliged  to  wear  high  Russian  leather  boots 
and  tight  breeches,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  her  hus- 
band was  excused  from  wearing  anything  at  all  in  Rus- 
sian leather. 

Countess  H ,  a  very  stout  lady,  who  had  for- 
merly been  very  beautiful  and  of  a  very  loving  nature, 
but  loving  after  the  fashion  of  her  time  a  la  Parthenia 
and  Griseldis,  could  not  get  over  the  vulgar  taste  of 
the  young  Princess,  All  she  cared  for  was  the  smell 
of  hay,  and  she  it  was  who  brought  the  scent  New 
Mown  Hay  into  fashion.  Her  ideal  was  a  freshly 
mown  field  in  the  moonlight,  and  when  she  rolled  slowly 
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along,  she  looked  like  a  moving  haystack,  and  exhaled 
an  odor  of  hay  all  about  her. 

The  third  lady's  taste  was  even  more  peculiar  than 

Countess  H 's,  and  more  vu^ar  than  the  Princess's, 

for  the  small,  delicate,  light-haired  Countess  W 

lived  only  for  —  the  smell  of  stables.  Her  friends 
could  absolutely  not  understand  this;  the  Princess  raised 
her  beautiful,  full  arm  with  its  broad  bracelet  to  her 
Grecian  nose  and  inhaled  the  sweet  smell  of  the  Russian 
leather,  while  the  sentimental  hay-rick  exclaimed  over 
and  over  again : 

''  How  dreadful  1  What  dost  thou  say  to  it,  chaste 
moon?  '* 

The  delicate  little  Countess  seemed  very  much  embar- 
rassed at  the  effect  that  her  confession  had  had,  and 
tried  to  justify  her  taste. 

"  Prince  T told  me  that  that  smell  had  quite  be- 
witched him  once,"  she  said;  "  it  was  in  a  Jewish  town 
in  Gallicia,  where  he  was  quartered  once  with  his  hu9sar 
regiment,  and  a  number  of  poor,  ragged  circus  riders, 
with  half-starved  horses  came  from  Russia  and  put  up 
a  circus  with  a  few  poles  and  some  rags  of  canvas,  and 
the  Prince  went  to  see  them,  and  found  a  woman  among 
them,  who  was  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  but  bold 
and  impudent ;  and  the  impudent  woman  wore  a  faded, 
bright  red  jacket,  trimmed  with  old,  shabby,  imitation 
ermine,  and  that  jadcet  stank  of  the  stable,  as  the 
Prince  expressed  it,  and  she  bewitched  him  with  that 
odor,  so  that  every  time  that  the  shameless  wretch  lay  in 
his  arms,  and  laughed  impudently,  and  smelled  abomi- 
nably of  the  stable,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  magnetized. 

'^  How  disgusting!  "  both  the  other  ladies  said,  and 
mvoluntarily  held  their  noses. 
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**  What  dost  thou  say  to  it,  chaste  moon?  ''  th^  hay- 
stack said  with  a  sigh,  and  the  little  llght»haired 
Countess  was  abashed  and  held  her  tongue* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season  the  three 
friends  were  together  agaiq  in  the  gay,  imperial  city 
on  the  blue  Danube.  One  morning  the  Princess  acd- 
dentaliy  met  the  enthusiast  for  the  hay  at  the  house  of 
the  little  light-haired  Countess,  and  the  two  ladies  were 
obliged  to  go  after  her  to  her  private  ridingi-school, 
where  she  was  taldng  hei*  daily  lesson*  As  soon  as  she 
saw  them,  she  came  up,  and  beckoned  her  riding-master 
to  her  to  help  her  out  of  the  saddle.  Hq  was  a  young 
man  of  extremely  good  and  athletic  build,  which  was  set 
•off  by  his  tight  breeches  and  his  short  velvet  coat,  and 
he  ran  up  and  took  his  lovely  burden  into  his  arms  with 
visible  pleasure,  to  help  her  off  the  quiet,  perfectly 
broken  horse. 

When  the  ladies  looked  at  the  handsome,  vigorous 
man,  it  was  quite  enough  to  explain  their  little  friend's 
predilection  for  the  smell  of  a  stable,  but  i^hen  the  latter 
saw  their  looks,  she  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
and  her  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  order  the 
riding-master,  in  a  very  authoritative  manner,  to  take 
the  horse  back  to  the  stjblcw  He  merely  bowed,  with 
an  indescribable  smile,  and  obeyed  her. 

A   few   months    afterwards,    Viennese   society   was 

alarmed  at  the  news  that  Countess  W had  been 

divorced  from  her  husband.  Th^  event  was  all  the 
more  unexpected,  as  they  had  apparently  always  lived 
very  happily  together,  and  nobody  wJis  able  to  mention 
any  tnan  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  even  the  most  pass- 
ing attention,  beyond  the  requirements  of  politeness. 

Long  afterwards,  however,  a  strange  report  became 
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current.  A  tliatteriag  lady's  maid  dedaifed  that  the 
handsome  riding-master  had  once  so  far  forgotten  him* 
self  as  to  strikd  the  Countess  wkh  his  riding-whip;  a 
groom  had  told  the  Count  of  like  occuf^ence>  aiid>\i4ien 
he  was  going  to-caU  ithe  insolent  ftdlow  to  aoooutttfor  it, 
the  Countess  covered  him  with  her  own  body,  and  thus 
gave  occasion  for  the  divorce. 

Years  had  passed  since  then  and  the  Countess  H 

had  grow  stouter  and  more  sentimental.  Ischl  and 
hayricks  were  not  enough  for  her  any  longer;  she  spent 
the  winter  on  lovely  Lago  Maggoire,  where  she  walked 
among  laurel  bushes  and  cypress  trees,  and  was  rowed 
about  on  the  luke  warm,  moonlight  nights. 

One  evening  she  was  returning  home  in  the  company 
of  an  English  lady  who  was  also  a  great  lover  of  nature, 
from  I  sola  Bella,  when  they  met  a  beautiful  private 
boat  in  which  a  very  unusual  couple  were  sitting;  a 
small,  delicate,  light-haired  woman,  wrapped  in  a  white 
burnoose,  and  a  handsome,  athletic  man,  in  tight,  white 
breeches,  a  short,  black  velvet  coat  trimmed  with  sable, 
a  red  fez  on  his  head,  and  a  riding  whip  in  his  hand. 

Countess  K Involuntarily  uttered  a  loud  ex- 
clamation. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  "  the  English  lady 
asked.     "  Do  you  know  those  people?  " 

"Certainly I  She  is  a  Viennese  lady,"  Countess 
H whispered;  "  Countess  W ." 

"  Oh  I  Indeed  you  are  quite  mistaken ;  it  is  a  Count 
Savelli  and  his  wife.  They  are  a  handsome  couple, 
don't  you  think  so  ?  *' 

When  the  boat  came  nearer,  she  saw  that  in  spite  of 
that,  it  was  little  Countess  W^ and  that  the  hand- 
some man  was  her  former  riding-master,  whom  she  had 
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married,  and  for  whom  she  had  bought  a  title  from  the 
Pope ;  and  as  the  two  boats  passed  each  other,  the  short 
sable  cloak,  which  was  thrown  carekssly  over  his  shoul- 
ders, exhaled,  like  the  old  cat's  skin  jacket  of  that  im- 
pudent female  circus  rider,  a  strong  stable  perfume. 
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AN  impudent  theft,  to  a  very  large  amount,  had 
been  committed  in  the  Capital.  Jewels,  a  valu- 
able watch  set  with  diamonds,  his  wife's  mini- 
ature in  a  frame  enchased  with  brilliants,  and  a 
considerable  sum  in  money,  the  whole  amounting  in 
value  to  a  hundred  and  Afteen  thousand  florins,  had 
been  stolen.  The  banker  himself  went  to  the  Director 
of  Police  ^  to  give  notice  of  the  robberies,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  begged  as  a  special  favor  that  the  investi- 
gation might  he  carried  on  as  quietly  and  considerately 
as  possible,  as  he  declared  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  suspecting  anybody  in  particular,  and  did 
not  wish  any  innocent  person  to  be  accused. 

"  First  of  all,  give  me  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
who  regularly  go  into  your  bedroom,"  the  police  direc- 
tor said. 

"  Nobody,  exc^pft  my  wife,  my  children,  and  Joseph, 
my  valet,  a  man  for  whom  I  would  answer  as  I  would 
for  myself,".       ,        » 

*'  Then  you  think  him  absolutely  incapable  of  com- 
mitting such  a  deed.?  " 

"  Most  decidedly  I  do,"  the  banker  replied. 

"  Very  well ;  then  can  you  remember  whether  on  the 
day  on  which  you  first  missed  the  articles  that  have  been 
stolen,  or  oi^  any  days  immediately  preceding  it,  any- 

^  Head  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department —  Translator. 
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body  who  was  not  a  member  of  your  household,  hap- 
pened by  chance  to  go  to  your  bed-room  ?  " 

The  banker  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
with  some  hesitation : 

"  Nobody,  absolutely  noboidy." 

The  experienced  official,  however,  was  struck  by  the 
banket'*'s  slight  embattassment  vctxA  'motncintary  bkish, 
so  he  took  'his  ha:rta,  and  'looking  'hrm  straight  ifl  the 
facie,  he  said : 

**  You  are  not  qu'ite  tandid  with  rtie;  'sonrebody  was 
with  yoftr,  and  you  wis?h  to  conceal  the  fact  irath  tne. 
You  must  tell  the  evetyrfirng." 

'*  No,  no ;  indeed  tliere  was  nobody  ^ef e." 

**  T^hen  at  present,  there  is  only  out  person  cfn  >^hom 
any  su^rcion  can  )fdA  —  a:nd  th^  is  ycrur  valet.'^ 

"  I  win  vouch  for  frts  honesty,"  t'he  Tbianker  replied 
immediately. 

"  You  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  shall  'be  obliged  to 
question  the  man.*^ 

*'  May  I  beg  you  to  db  it  With  evety  ipossibFe  consid- 
eration? " 

**  You  may  rely  upon  mc  for  that." 

An  fiotir  later,  the  "bahter'is  valet  Was  m  the  police 
<^i'rector^s  private  room,  wti6'  fii^  of  aTl  looked  at  his 
man  very  closely,  and  then  came  to  the  conciusioti  that 
such  an  honest,  nntmWrasis^a  fate,  and  ^uch  quiet, 
steady  eyes  could  not  possibly  belong  to  a  criminal. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  have  sttit  for  you?  " 

'' No,  your  Hotior.^' 

**  A  large  theft  'has  been  ccmimJtted  m  your  tnas?ter*s 
hotise,^'  the  police  tfifertot  corhthiut'd,  '"  ftatn  iiis  Wd- 
room-  Do  you  wspoct  anybody?  Who  b«s  4>eta  too 
the  room,  within  the  last  fewdays?  " 
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^  Nobody  but  myself,  except  my  master's  family." 

*^  Dd  you  not  see,  my  good  f eUow^,  that  by  saytng 
that,  you  throw  suspicion  on  yourself  ? '' 

*^  Surely,  sir,"  the  valet  cocdaimed,  "  you  do  not  be- 
lieve    ..." 

"  I  muat  not  believe  anything;  my  duty  is  merely  to 
investigate  and  to  follow  up  any  traces  that  I  may  dis^ 
cover,"  was  the  reply.  *^If  you  have  been  the  oiily 
person  to  go  into  the  room  within  the  la$t  few  days,  I 
must  hold  you  responsible.^^ 

"  My  master  knows  me     .     .     ." 

The  police  director  shrugged  his  shoulders:  '-Your 
master  has  vouched  for  your  hcmesty,  but  that  Is  not 
enough  for  me.  You  are  the  only  person  on  whom,  at 
present,  any  suspicion  rests,  and  therefore  I  mu^t-^^ 
sorry  as  I  am  to  do  so  —  have  you  arrested.** 

"  If  that  is  so,"  the  man  said,  after  some  hesitation, 
**  I  iprefer  to  speak  the  truth,  for  my  good  name  is  more 
to  me  than  my  situation*  Somebody  was  in  my  mas* 
ter*9  apartments  yesterday.'* 

"  And  this  somebody  was     .     .     •  ?  " 

'*Alady." 

**  A  lady  of  his  acquaintance?" 

The  valet  did  not  reply  for  some  time. 

"  It  must  come  out,"  he  said  at  length.  ^*  My  mas- 
ter keeps  a  woman  —  you  understand,  sir,  a  pretty,  fair 
woman ;  and  he  has  furnished  a  house  for  her  and  goed 
to  see  her,  but  secretly  of  course,  for  if  my  mistress 
were  to  find  it  out,  there  would  be  a  terrible  scene. 
This  person  was  with  him  yesterday." 

"Were  they  alone?" 

"  I  showed  her  in,  and  she  was  in  his  bedroom  with 
him;  but  I  had  to  call  him  out  after  a  short  time,  as 
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his  confidential  clerk  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  and  so  she 
was  in  the  room  alone  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"What  is  her  name?" 

"  Caecelia   K ;  she  is  a   Hungarian."     At  the 

same  time  the  valet  gave  him  her  address. 

Then  the  director  of  police  sent  for  the  banker, 
who,  on  being  brought  face  to  face  with  his  valet,  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  the 
latter  had  alleged,  painful  as  it  was  for  him  to  do  so; 

whereupon  orders  were  given  to  take  Cscelia  K 

into  custody. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  however,  the  police  officer 
who  had  been  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  returned 
and  said  that  she  had  left  her  apartments,  and  most 
likely  the  Capital  also,  the  previous  evening.  The  un- 
fortunate banker  was  almost  in  despair.  Not  only  had 
he  been  robbed  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fiorins, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  had  lost  the  beautiful  woman, 
whom  he  loved  with  all  the  passion  of  which  he  was 
capable.  He  could  not  grasp  the  idea  that  a  woman 
whom  he  had  surrounded  with  Asiatic  luxury,  whose 
strangest  whims  he  had  gratified,  and  whose  tyranny  he 
had  borne  so  patiently,  could  have  deceived  him  so 
shamefully,  and  now  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and 
an  end  of  all  domestic  peace,  into  the  bargain. 

The  only  thing  the  police  could  do  was  to  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  after  the  lady,  who  had  denounced  herself 
by  her  flight,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use.  In  vain  did  the 
banker,  in  whose  heart  hatred  and  thirst  for  revenge 
had  taken  the  place  of  love,  implore  the  Director  of  Po- 
lice to  employ  every  means  to  bring  the  beautiful  crimi- 
nal to  justice,  and  in  vain  did  he  undertake  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  the  costs  of  her  prosecution,  no  matter  how 
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heavy  they  might  be.     Special  police  officers  were  told 

off  to  try  and  discover  her,  but  Caecelia  K was  so 

rude  as  not  to  allow  herself  to  be  caught 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  the  unpleasant  story 
appeared  to  have  been  forgotten.  The  bankjer  had  ob- 
tained his  wife's  pardon  and  —  what  he  cared  about  a 
good  deal  more  —  he  had  found  another  charming 
mistress,  and  the  police  did  not  appear  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  beautiful  Hungarian  any  more. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to  London.  A 
wealthy  lady  who  created  much  sensation  in  society, 
and  who  made  many  conquests  both  by  her  beauty  and 
her  free  behavior,  was  in  want  of  a  groom.  Among 
the  many  applicants  for  the  situation,  there  was  a  young 
man,  whose  good  looks  and  manners  gave  people  the 
hnpression  that  he  must  have  been  very  well  educated. 
This  was  a  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady's 
maidy  and  she  took  him  immediately  to  her  mistress's 
boudoin  When  he  entered,  he  saw  a  beautiful,  volup- 
tuous looking  woman,  2l%  most,  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
with  large,  bright  eyes  and  blue-black  hair,  which 
seemed  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  her  fair  complexion, 
lying  on  a  sofa.  She  looked  at  the  young  man,  who 
also  had  thick  black. hair,  and  who  turned  his  glowing 
black  eyes  to  the  ground,  beneath  her  searching  gaze, 
with  evident  satisfaction,  and  she  seemed  particularly 
taken  with  his  slender,  athletic  build,  and  then  she  said 
half  lazily  and  half  proudly: 

"  What  is  your  name?  " 

"  Lajos  Mariassi." 

"A  Hungarian?" 

And  there  was  a  strange  look  in- her  eyes. 

"  Yes  " 
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**  How  did  you  come  here?  ^ 

**  I  am  one  of  the  many  emigrants  wbo  have  forfeited 
their  country  and  their  fife;  and  I,  who  come  of  a  good 
family^  and  who  was  an  ofltoer  of  the  Honyeds,  must 
now  .  «  «.  go  into  service,  and  thank  God  if  I  find 
a  mistress  who  is  at  the  aame  time  beavlifid  and  an 
aristocrat,  as  you  arc." 

Miss  Zoe  —  that  wais  the  lovely  woman'^  name  — 
smiled,  and  at  the  saxne  tinsie  showed  :two  ik)W!S  of  pearly 
teeth. 

**  I  like  your  looks,"  sfae  said,  "  and  I  fed  indined 
to  take  you  i»to  my  service,  if  you  arc  aafcisfiod  with  Hiy 
terms. 

**  A  lady's  whim,"  ihcr  maid  -said  iso  herself,  when 
she  noticed  the  cardeat  looks  which  Mbs  Zoe  gave  faer 
manservant,  **  which  will  soon  pass  away/'  B«t  that 
experienced  iCemale  was  imistaiken  dbart  ikna 

Zoe  was  really  in  iove,  and  the  respect  with  wfaidi 
Lajos  tneaifced  her,  piat  her  into  a  very  fcad  itempen  One 
evening,  when  «he  intended  to  go  to  the  Italian  Opera, 
she  countermanded  her  carriage,  smd  refused  to  aee  fcicr 
noble  adorer,  who  wished  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet, 
aod  ordered  her  groom  to  be  sent  oiip  to  hor  hondotr. 

*'  Lajos,"  she  began,  ^*  I  am  not  at  all  saiSsfifid  w»tih 
you." 

"Why,  Madame?" 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  have  you  about  me  any  longer; 
here  are  your  wages  for  three  months.  Lea.ve  the 
house  immediately."  And  sfhe  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room,  impatiently. 

"  I  will  obey  you,  Madame,"  the  groom  re(»lied, 
"  but  I  shall  not  take  ray  wages." 

"  Why  not?  "  she  asked  hastily. 
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"  9fi^\tefi  th»  I  skof^  be  un4^n  Y<mr  authqi-ity  for 
thFQe  months^"  Lajo».  s^i4  ^'  a^md  I  mtend  to  be  free; 
this  very  moment,  so.  tkit  I  may  be  able  to  tell*  you  ib«<i 
I  entered  your  service,  iH>t  for  the  sa^kc  of  yow  mojfteyv 
hut  because  I  love  and  adore  a  beautiful  woman  'm  you/* 

"  YoH  love  mel  "  Zpe  exckfcaed,  *'' Why  did.  yoa 
not  tell  me  soonei:?  I  merely  wished  to  banish  y<m 
from  hiy  presence^  becaiwc  I  iQve  y<i>u,  and  did  not  think 
that  you  loved  me.  But  you  shaU  smart  foe  having 
tormented  me  so.     Come  to  my  feet,  immediately." 

The  gFOonf^  kneit  before  the  lovely  girl,  whose  moist 
lipa  siQught  his  at  the  same  imtaat. 

FVoi^  that  moment  Lajiosf  became  her  favorite.  Of 
course  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  jealous,  as  the  ybuflg 
lord  was  still  her  oftcial  iQver^  who  had  the:  pJeaaure  of 
paying  everything  for  that  licentious  beauty,^  and  be- 
sides him,  thiere  wa&  a  whote  army  of  s<o-caUed  ''^good 
friends,"  who  were  fortuoa^e  ei^oUgh  to  obtain  a  smile 
now  and  then,,  a^  occasionally,  somethiing  more>  and 
who,  in  return,  had  permfs^ioiii;  toi  {H'esent  her  with  rare 
fliiwers^  a  parrot  or  diamonds^ 

The  more  intimate  Zoe  became  with.  Lajos,.  the  more 
uncomfortable  she  felt  when  he  looked  at  her,  as  he  fre- 
quently did,  with  undisguised  contempt.  She  was 
wholly  under  his  influence  and  was  afraid  of  him,  and 
one  day,  while  he  was  playing  with  her  dark  curls,  he 
said  jeeringly: 

"  It  is  usually  said  that  contrasts  usually  attract  each 
other,  and  yet  you  are  as  dark  as  I  am." 

She  smiled,  and  then  tore  off  her  black  curls,  and  im- 
mediately the  most  charming,  fair-haired  woman  was 
sitting  by  the  side  of  Lajos,  who  looked  at  her  atten-" 
tively,  but  without  any  surprise. 
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He  left  his  mistress  at  about  midnight,  in  order  to 
look  after  the  horses,  as  he  said,  and  she  put  on  a  verj' 
pretty  nightdress  and  went  to  bed.  She  remained 
awake  for  fully  an  hour,  expecting  her  lover,  and  then 
she  went  to  sleep,  but  in  two  hours'  time  she  was  roused 
from  her  slumbers,  and  saw  a  police  inspector  and  two 
constables  by  the  side  of  her  magnificent  bed. 

"  Whom  do  you  want?  "  she  cried. 

"  Cecelia  K ,''  .        - 

"  I  am  Miss  Zoe." 

**  Oh  I  I  know  you,"  the  Inspector  said  with  a  smile ; 
"  be  kind  enough  to  take  off  your  dark  locks,  and  you 

will  be  Caecelia  K .     I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the 

law." 

**  Good  heavens !  "  she  stammered,  "  Lajos  has  be- 
trayed me." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Madame,"  the  Inspector  re- 
plied; **  he  has  merely  done  his  duty." 

"What?     Lajos     .     .     .my  lover?" 

**  No,  Lajos,  the  detective." 

Caecelia  got  out  of  bed,  and  the  next  moment  she 
sank  fainting  onto  the  floor. 
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IN  the  forthcoming  reminiscences,  a  lady  will  fre- 
quently be  mentioned,  who  played  a  great  part  in 
the  anoals  of  the.  police  from  1848  to  1866,  and  we 
will  call  her  Wanda  von  Chabert.  Born  in  Galicia  of 
German  parents,  and  carefully  brought  up  in.  every  way, 
she  married  a  rich  and  handsome  officer  of  noble  birth, 
from  love,  when  she  was  sixteen.  The  young  couple, 
however,  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  when  her  hus- 
band died  suddenly,  two  years  after  they  were  married, 
she  was  left  anything  but  well  off. 

As  Waqda  had  grown  accustomed  to  luxury  and 
amusement,  the  quiet  life  in  her  parents'  house  did  not 
suit  her  any  longer,  and  even  while  she  was  still  in 
mourning  for  her  husband,  she  allowed  a  Hungarian 
magnate  to  make  love  to  her,  and  she  went  off  with  him 
at  a  venture,*  and  continyed  the  same  extravagant  life 
which  she  had  led  when  her  husband  was  alive,  at  her 
own  authority.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  her 
lover  left  her  in  a  town  in  North  Italy,  almost  without 
means,  and  she  was  thinking  of  going  on  the  stage, 
when  chance  provided  her  with  another  resource,  which 
enabled  her  to  reassure  her  position  in  society.  She 
became  a  secret  police  agent,  and  soon  was  one  of  their 
most  valuable  members.  In  addition  to  the  proverbial 
charms  ancj  wit  of  a  Polish  woman,  she  also  possessed 
high  linguistic  attainments,  and  she  spoke  Polish,  Rus- 
sian, French,  German,  English  and  Italian,  almost 
equally  fluently  and  correctly ;  then  she  had  also  that  en- 
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^qrclopaedic  polish,  which  impresses  most  people  much 
more  than  the  most  profound  learning  of  a  specialist. 
She  was  very  attrattive  in'appeiartinCe;  and  she  knew 
how  to  set  off  her  good  looks  by  all  the  arts  of  dress 
iahd  cbquet^y. 

In  adclition  to  this,  she  was  a  Wdman  of  the*TinM"ldJln 
the  widest  sense  of  the  tetm;  pl^a^urc-lovln^,  faithless, 
unstable,  and  thefefore  ncvcf'ih  ahy  danger  ^df^i'etilly 
losing  her  bean,  ahd  consequentfy  h^r  head.  I  She  Used 
to  change  the  Jjlace  of  her  abode,  according  to  t^^hut  ihe 
had  to  do.  Sometimes  ^he  lived  in  Parrs  ammig'the 
Polish  emigrants,  in  order  to  find  out 'what  thfeyAv^rc 
doing,  and  maintained  ihtimate  relations  with  fhfe  *Futl- 
eries  and  the  Palais  Royal  at  the  ^ame  timi^;'then  she 
went  to  London  for  a  short  time,  or  hurried  off*to  Italy, 
to  watch  the  Hungarian  exiles,  only  to  ir'eappe^r -sud- 
denly in  Switzerland,  or  at  dilc  of  the^faJshionaWe  Ger- 
hian  watering-places. 

In  revolutionary  cifcfes,  she  was  looked  Upon  as  an 
active  member  of  the  great  League  of  Freedofn^'^nA 
ditJlomatists  regarded  her  as  an  influeritldl  -friend  of 
Napoleon  III. 

"She  knew  every  ohe,  but  especially  ^thbsfe  mOh^Whose 
names  were  to  be  met  with  every  day,  ih  the  jffapeirs, 
and  she  reckoned  Victor  Emmanuel,  Roiiher,  Glad- 
stone, and  Gortschakdff  among  her  frientls,  as  Well-as 
Mazzini,  KossUth,  'Garibaldi,  Mitfosl'awsky  and 
Bakunin.    « 

In  the  spring  of  185;-^  she  Was  at  VeVey,  'on  the 
lovely  lake  of  Geneva,  ahd  went  irito  raptures  yAi^h  talk- 
ing tb  an  old  German  diplomatist  dbout  the'beatkties  of 
natui-e,  and  about  Calame,  Stffter  and  Turgetttiv, -whose 
"  Diary  of  a  Hunter "  hail  just  becomp  fashionable. 
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Om  day  9  man  appeared  at  the  tMe  d'hote,  who  ex- 
cited unusual  attention,  and  hers  espedally^  so  that  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  her  asking  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  what  his,  name  was;  and  sJie  was  told  that  he  was 
a  wealthy  Efaxilian,  and  that  his  name  was  Don 
Escovedo, 

Whether  it  was  an  accident,  ca  whether  he  responded 
to  the  interest  which  the  young  woman  felt  for  him,  at 
any  rate  she  constantly  met  him  wherever  she  went, 
when  she  was  taking  a  walk,  or  was  on  the  lake,  or  was 
looking  at  the  newspapers  in  the  reading  room ;  and  at 
last  she  waa  obliged  to  confess  to  herself  that  he  was 
•the  bandson^&t  man  she  had  ever  seen.  Tall,  slim, 
and  yet  muscular,  the  young,  beardless  Brazilian  had  a 
head  which  any  woman  might  envy  him ;  features  which 
were  not  only  -beautiful  and  noble,  but  were  also  ex« 
tremely  delicate,  with  dark  eyes  which  possessed  a  won^ 
derful  charm,  and  thicks  auburn  curly  hair,  which  com- 
pleted the  attractiveness  and  the  strangeness  of  his 
appearance* 

They  soon  became  acquainted^  through  a  Prus^an 
officer,  whom  the  Brazilian  had  requested  to  introduce 
hhn  to  the  beautiful  Polish  lady  — -  for  Praru  von  Cha- 
bert  was  taken  f of  one  in  Vevey  -*—  and  s^he,  cold  and 
designing  as  she  was,  bhisbed  slightly  when  he  stood 
before  her  for  the  first  time;  and  when  he  gave  her  his 
arm  he  could  feel  her  hand  tremble  slightly  on  it.  The 
sanle  evening  they  w'ertt  out  riding  togethefr  the  next 
he  was  lying  at  her  fedt,  and  on  the  third  she  was  his. 
For  fotir  weeks  the  lovely  Wanda  and  the  Brazilian? 
lived  together  as  if  they  had  been  in  Paradise,  but  he 
could  not  deceive  her  searching  eyes  any  longer. 

For  her  gharp  and  practiced  gaze  had  already  discov- 
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ered  in  him  that  indefinable  something  which  ttiakes  a 
man  appear  a  suspicious  character.  Any  other  woman 
would  have  been  pained  and  horrified  at  such  a  discov- 
ery, but  she  found  the  strange  consolation  in  it,  that  her 
handsome  adorer  had  promised  also  to  become  a  very 
interesting  object  for  her  pursuit,  and  so  she  began  sys- 
tematically to  watch  the  man  who  lay  unsuspectingly  at 
her  feet.  •' 

She  soon  found  out  that  he  was  no  conspirator,  but 
she  asked  herself  in  vain  whether  she  was  to  look  for  a 
Common  swindler,  an  impudent  adventurer  or  perhaps 
even  a  criminal  in  him.  The  day  that  she  had  foreseen 
soon  came;  the  Brazilian's  banker  **  unaccountably " 
had  omitted  to  send  him  any  money,  and  so  he  borrowed 
some  of  her.  "  So  he  is  a  male  courtesan,"  she  said 
to  herself;  and  the  handsome  man  soon  required  money 
again,  and  she  lent  it  to  him,  until  at  last  he  left 
suddenly,  and  nobody  knew  where  he  had  gone  to ;  only 
this  much,  that  he  had  left  Vevey  as  the  companion  of 
an  old  but  wealthy  Wallachian  lady;  and  so  this  time, 
clever  Wanda  was  duped. 

A  year  afterwards  she  met  the  Brazilian  unexpectedly 
at  Lucca,  with  an  insipid-looking,  light-haired,  thin 
Englishwoman  on  his  arm.  Wanda  stood  still  and 
looked  at  him  steadily,  but  he  glanced  at  her  quite  indif- 
ferently ;  he  did  not  choose  to  know  her  again. 

The  next  morning,  however,  his  valet  brought  her  a 
letter  from  him,  which  contained  the  amount  of  his  debt 
in  Italian  hundred  liri  notes,  which  were  accompanied 
by  a  very  cool  excuse.  Wanda  was  satisfied,  but  she 
wished  to  find  out  who  the  lady  was,  in  whose  company 
she  constantly  saw  Don  Escovedo. 

**  Don  Escovedo." 
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An  Austrian  count,  who  had  a  loud  and  silly  laugh, 
said: 

"  Who  has  saddled  you  with  that  yarn  ?  The  lady 
is  Lady  Nitingsdale,  and  his  name  is  Romanesco/* 

"  Romanesco?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  rich  Boyar  from  Moldavia,  where  he 
has  extensive  estates." 

Romanesco  kept  a  faro  bank  in  his  apartments,  and 
he  certainly  cheated,  for  he  nearly  always  won;  it  was 
not  long,  therefore,  before  other  people  in  good  society 
at  Lucca  shared  Madame  von  Chabert's  suspicions,  and 
consequently  Romanesco  thought  it  advisable  to  vanish 
as  suddenly  from  Lucca  as  Escovedo  had  done  from 
Vevey,  and  without  leaving  any  more  traces  behind  him. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Madame  von  Chabert  was  on 
the  island  of  Heligoland,  for  the  sea-bathing;  and  one 
day  she  saw  Escovedo-Rqmanesco  sitting  opposite  to 
her  at  the  table  d'hote,  in  very  animated  conversation 
with  a  Russian  lady;  only  his  hair  had  turned  black 
since  she  had  seen  him  last.  Evidently  his  light  hair 
had  become  too  compromising  for  him* 

"  The  sea  water  seems  to  have  a  very  remarkable 
effect  upon  your  hair,"  Wanda  said  to  him  spitefully* 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  "  he  replied,  condescendingly. 

"  I  fancy  that  at  one  time  your  hair  was  fair." 

*,'  You  are  mistaking  me  for  somebody  else,"  the  Bra- 
zilian replied,  quietly* 

"  I  am  not." 

**  For  whom  do  you  take  mc,  pray?  "  he  said  with  an 
insolent  smile. 

"  For  Don  Escovedo." 

"  I  am  Count  Dembizki  from  Valkynia,"  the  former 
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Brazilian  said  with  a  bow^  ^' |)etha)^  ydu  Wdttld  like  to 
see  my  passport." 

"  Well,  perhaps     .     .     ." 

And  at  last,  ht  had  the  ittlpudente  to  show  her  his 
false  passport. 

A  year  afterwards,  Wandttt  n^et  Cdvmt  Danbizkl  in 
Baden,  near  Vienna.  His  hair  was  ^tiU  black,  but  he 
had  a  magnificent,  full,  black  bi^ard;  he  had  become  a 
Greek  prince,  and  his  nan^e  was  Anastasio  Maurakor- 
datos.  She  met  him  once  in  one  of  th^  side  walks  in 
the  park,  where  he  could  not  avoid  hen  "  If  it  goes 
on  like  this,"  she  called  out  to  him  in  a  mocking  voice, 
**  the  next  time  I  see  you,  you  will  be  king  of  some 
negro  tribe  of  other." 

That  time,  however,  the  Brazilian  did  not  deny  his 
identity;  on  the  contrary,  he  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  implored  her  not  to  betray  him,  and  as  fihe  was  not 
revengeful,  she  pardoned  him^  after  enjoying  his  terror 
for  a  time,  and  promised  him  that  she  would  hcAd  her 
tongue,  as  long  as  he  did  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws. 

"  First  of  all,  I  must  b^  you  not  to  gamble." 

"  You  have  only  to  command;  and  we  do  noc  khow 
each  other  in  future?  " 

"  I  must  certainly  insist  on  that,"  she  said  maliciously. 

The  Exotic  Prince  had,  however^  made  the  conquest 
of  the  charming  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Austrian  Count, 
and  had  cut  out  an  excellent  young  officer  who  was 
wooing  her;  and  he,  in  his  despair  began  to  make  love 
to  Frau  von  Chabert,  and  at  last  told  her  he  loved  her, 
but  she  only  laughed  at  him. 

"  You  are  very  cruel,"  he  stammered  in  confusion. 

**  I?  What  are  you  thinking  about?  "  Wanda  re- 
plied, still  smiling;  *^  all  I  mean  is,  that  you  have  directed 
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your  love  to  the  wrong  address,  for  Countess     .     •     •" 

'*  Do  not  speak  of  her;  she  is  engaged  to  another 
man." 

"  As  longiaa  I  ahoose  tpipcxipit  it^"  abe^said;  **  but 
what  will  you  do,  if  I  bring  her  back  to  your  arms? 
Will  you:  still  call -me:  cxueL?  "  i 

"'Can  you  da  tshis? '"  the  yx>.ung  officer  ^skml,  in 
great  excitement. 

"  Well,  supposdflg  X  camdo:  it,  wh^t  shall  t  be  then  ?: '[ 

**  An  angel,,  wfaonx  I  shall  thank  on  my  kne^." 

A  few  days  later,,  the  rivaji».'  met  at  a  coffeq  hou^e ; 
the  Gredc  prince  began  to  lie  and  boast,,  and  the  Au^- 
triant  officer  ga.v6  him  tfa«:lie  diiiect,,  and  iii>  consequence, 
it  wasi  arranged  that  they  shouldi  fight  a  duel  with  pistils 
next<  morning  in  ai  wood  dose  to^  Baden^  But  as  t\m 
offices  was.  leaving^  the*  house  withi  his  second  the  Q£xt 
morning',,  a  PoKce  Commissary  came  up  to  him  and 
beggisd  faixn  not  to  trouble  hioiself  any  further  about 
the  matter,  bnir  aaotHer  time^  to  b«:  naore-  careful  before 
acceptibg  3  chaiUenge. 

^^  What  doe9.  it  mean?  '^  tbe:  oi^^rt  asked,,  ia  some 
surprise 

^  it  meams  that  tfads  Matuirakordatos  is  a  dangerous 
swiiKfler  and  advenisrer,.  wfacKn  we  have  ]wt  tak^n  into 
custody." 

''^He  !«  not  a  prince?  *' 

"  No;  a  drtus  rider."  ' 

An  hour  later  the  officer  received  a.  letter  from  the 
charming  Countess^  m  which  she  humbly  begged  for 
pardon?  the  happy  Invar  set  ofi  to  go  and  see  her  imt- 
mediaitely,.  but  on  the  way  a  sudden  thought  struck  him, 
and  so  he-  turned  badi  in  order  to  thank  beauidiful 
Wanda,  as  he  had  promised,  on  his  knees. 
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IT  is  a  strange  feeling  of  pleasure  that  the  writer 
about  the  stage  and  the  characters  of  the  theatrical 
feels,  when  he  occasionally  discovers  a  good,  hon- 
est human  heart  in  the  twilight  behind  the  scenes.  Of 
all  the  witches  and  semi-witches  of  that  eternal  tVal- 
purgis  night,  whose  boards  represent  the  world,  the 
ladies  of  the  ballet  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
been  regarded  at  least  like  saints,  although  Hacklander 
repeatedly  told  in  vain  in  hrs  earlier  novels,  to  convince 
us  that  true  virtue  appears  in  tights  and  short  petti- 
coats and  is  only  to  be  found  in  ballet  girls,  I  fear 
that  the  popular  voice  is  right  as  a  general  rule,  but  is 
equally  true  that  here  and  there  one  finds  a  pearl  in  the 
dust,  and  even  in  the  dirt,  and  the  short  story  that  I 
am  about  to  relate,  will  best  illustrate  my  assertion. 

Whenever  a  new,  youthful  dancer  appeared  zt  the 
Vienna  Opera  House,  the  habitues  began  to  go  after 
her,  and  did  not  rest,  until  the  fresh  young  rose  had 
been  plucked  by  some  hand  or  other,  though  often  it 
was  old  and  trembling.  For  how  could  those  young 
and  pretty,  sometimes  even  beautiful  girls  who,  with 
every  right  to  life,  love  and  pleasure,  were  poor  and 
had  to  subsist  on  a  very  small  salary,  resist  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  smell  of  flowers  and  of  the  flash  of  dia- 
monds? And  if  one  resisted  it,  it  was  love,  some  real, 
strong  passion,  that  gave  her  the  strength  for  this, 
generally,   however,   only  to  go  after  luxury  all  the 
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more  shamelessly  and  selfishly,  when  her  lover  forsook 
her. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season  of  185 —  the 
pleasing  news  was  spread  among  the  habitues,  that  a 
girl  of  dazzling  beauty  was  going  to  appear  very  shortly, 
in  the  ballet  at  the  Court  Theater.  When  the  evening 
came,  nobody  had  yet  seen  that  much  discussed  phenom- 
enon, but  report  spread  her  name  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
rt  was  Satanella.  The  moment  when  the  troop  of 
elastic  figures  in  fluttering  petticoats  jumped  onto  the 
stage,  every  opera-glass  in  the  boxes  and  stalls  was 
directed  on  the  stage,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  new 
dancer  was  discovered,  although  she  timidly  kept  in  the 
background. 

She  was  one  of  those  girls  who  are  surroiinded  by 
the  bright  halo  of  virginity,  but  who  at  the  same  time 
present  a  splendid  type  of  womanhood;  she  had  the 
voluptuous  form  of  Rubens'  second  wife,  whom  they 
called^  not  untruly,  the  risjea  Green  Helen,  and  her  head 
with  its  delicate  nose,  its  small  full  mouth,  and  its 
dark  inquiring  eyes,  reminded  people  of  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Flemish  Venus  in  the  Belvedere  in 
Vienna. 

She  took  the  old  guard  of  the  Vienna  Court  Theater 
by  storm,  and  the  very  next  morning  a  perfect  shower 
of  billets  doux,  jewels  and  bouquejis  fell  into  the  poor 
ballet  girl's  attic.  For  a  moment  she  was  dazzled  by 
all  this  splendor  and  looked  at  the  gold  bracelets,  the 
brooches  set  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  at  the 
sparkling  earrings,  with  flushed  cheeks,  but  then  an  un- 
speakable terror  of  being  lost  and  of  sinking  into 
degradation,  seized  her,  and  she  pushed  the  jewels 
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away  ahd' was  about  to  send 'them  back;  Bot-as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  her  mother  intervened  in  favor,  oi 
the  generbm  gdnfUintn,  and  so  the  jewels  were  ac- 
cepted, biit  the  m^tes  which  accompanred  them .  were 
riot  ^  an^wef  6d  at  •  present.  A  ■  second  -  and  a  third  ^  dis- 
charge of'  Cupid's  artillery  followed,  without  maKing 
any  impression  on  that  virtuous  girl ;  in  consequence  » 
grcatfef"  number-  of  her  admirers  grew  quiet,  though 
some  continued  to  send  her  presents,  and  to  assail  her 
with  love  letters;  and  one  h^d^the  courage*  to  go  still 
further. 

He  was  a  wealthy  banker;  wh^  had 'just  called  on  the 
mother  of  Henrietta,  ai  we  will  call  the  fair-haired 
ballet  girl,  and  then  one  evening,  quite  uneaqjcctediy; 
on  the  girt  herself.  He  by  no  means  met  with)  the 
reception  which  he  had  expected'  from  the  pnctty*  girl 
in  a  faded  cotton  g6wti;  Henrietta  treated  him  with; a 
certain  amount  of  good  humored  respect,  wliicht  had 
a  much  more  unpleasant  effect  on  him  than  tfaattooldr 
ness  and  prudery,  which  is  so  often  synonymous  with 
coquetry  and' selfish  speculation,  among  a' certain  cla$^ 
of  women.  In  spitte  of'  everything,  however,  he  soon 
went  to  see  her  daily,  and  lavished  his  wealth,  without 
her  asking  him  for  anything,  on  the  beautiful  dancer, 
and  he  gave  her  no  chance  of  refusing,  for  he.  relied 
on  the  mothei*  for  everything.  She  took  pretty,  small 
apartments  for  her  daughter  and  herself  in  the  Kdrnt- 
nerstrasse  and  furnished-  them  clegantly,^  hired  a  cook 
and  housemaid,  made  an  arrangement  with  a  fly-driver, 
and  lastly  clothed  her  daughter's  lovely  limbs  in  silk, 
velvet  and  valuable  lace. 

Henrietta  persistently  held  her  tongue  at  all  this; 
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only  once  she  said  to  licr  mother  in  the  pnesence  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  Jaqpi/ar;- 

"  Have  you  won  a  prize  in  the  lottery?  " 
"  Of  XHliurse,  I  have,"  her  xrrother  rqidacd  with  a 
lattgh. 

The  igiAy  Siowever^  had  pren  aw^  -har  iieart  long 
before,  and  quite  contrary  to  all  precedent,  *o  a  man 
w^oBe  wry  neame  she  was  ignorant  of,  aaid  who  sent 
her  no  di^tmonds^  and  not  even  any  flowers.  Bait  he 
xt^as  ywing  a^  -good-lookui^,  acid  stood  so  retiringly^ 
and  >«o  evidently  in  love,  at  the  small  side  door  of  4:he 
Dpierft  House  every  night,  when  she  'got  out  of  hrer 
unt8diluvi;an  rickety  fly,  and  also  wdien  she  got  into  k 
again  after  the  perfomiance,  that  ^e  <!ould  viot  help 
hotticing  hinrt.  Soon,  he  began  to  follow  her  wiierever 
she  went,  and  once  he  sommoned  \xp  ^courage  to  speak 
4M)  ii^^  when  she  had  hctn  to  see  a  <friend  tn  a  4peinote 
suburb.  He  was  very  nervous,  but  she  ilshought  aU 
that  he  said  rery  dear  and  logical,  and  she  did  not 
■besftaite  >for  a  moment  to  conf^s  that  she  returned  his. 

^  You  bffve  made  me  the  happiest,  and  At  the  same 
time  the  most  wretched  of  tmren,"  he  said  after  a  pause. 

''  What  ^do  you  mean  ?  "  she  said  innooently. 

"  Do  you  not  belong  to  another  man  ?  '*  he  asked 
'her  (in  <a  «ad  v^oice. 

She  shook  her  abundant,  light  ^curls. 

"  Up  till  now,  I  have  belonged  to  myself  alone,  and 
I  will  prove  it  to  you,  by  requesting  you  to  call  upon 
me  frequently  and  without  restraint.  Everyone  oball 
'Idiow  that  we  are  lovers.  I  am  indt  ashamed ^of  ibelong- 
'Ing'to  an  honorable  man,  but  I  wrll  not  sell  myself." 
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"  But  your  splendid  apartments,  and  your  dresses/* 
her  lover  interposed  shyly,  "  you  cannot  pay  for  them 
out  of  your  salary." 

**  My  mother  has  won  a  large  prize  in  the  lottery, 
or  made  a  hit  on  the  Stock  Exchange."  And  with  these 
words,  the  determined  girl  cut  short  all  further  ex- 
planations. 

That  same  evening  the  young  man  paid  his  first  visit, 
to  the  horror  of  the  girl's  mother,  who  was  so  devoted 
to  the*  Stock  Exchange,  and  he  came  again  the  next 
day,  and  nearly  every  day.  Her  mother's  reproach^ 
were  of  no  more  avail  than  Jupiter's  furious  looks,  and 
when  the  latter  one  day  asked  for  an  explanation  as  to 
certain  visits,  the  girl  said  proudly : 

"  That  is  very  soon  explained.  He  loves  me  as  1 
love  him,  and  I  presume  you  can  guess  the  rest."   , 

And  he  certainly  did  guess  the  rest,  and  disappeared, 
and  with  him  the  shower  of  gold  ceased. 

The  mother  cried  and  the  daughter  laughed.  "  I 
never  gave  the  worn  out  old  rake  any  hopes,  and  what 
does  it  matter  to  me,  what  bargain  you  made  with  him? 
I  always  thought  that  you  had  been  lucky  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  Now,  however,  we  must  seriously  con- 
sider about  giving  up  our  apartments,  and  make  up  our 
minds  to  live  as  we  did  before." 

**  Are  you  really  capable  of  making  such  a  sacrifice 
for  me,  to  renounce  luxury  and  to  have  my  poverty?  " 
her  lover  said. 

**  Certainly  I  am  I  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  course 
when  one  loves?  "  the  ballet  girl  replied  in  surprise. 

**  Then  let  me  inform  you,  my  dear  Henrietta,"  he 
said,  '*  that  I  am  not  so  poor  as  you  think;  I  only  wished 
to  find  out,  whether  I  could  make  myself  loved  for  my 
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own  sake,  I  have  done  so.     I  am  Count  L ,  and 

though  I  am  a  minor  and  dependent  on  my  parents, 
yet  I  have  enough  to  be  able  to  retain  your  pretty  rooms 
for  you,  and  to  offer  you,  if  not  a  luxurious,  at  any  rate 
a  comfortable  existence." 

On  hearing  this,  Mamma  dried  her  tears  immedi- 
ately.    Count  L became  the  girl's  acknowledged 

lover,  and  they  passed  the  happiest  hours  together* 
Unselfish  as  the  girl  was,  she  was  yet  sudi  a  thoroughly 
ingenuous  Viennese,  that,  whenever  she  saw  anything 
that  took  her  fancy,  whether  it  was  a  dress,  a  cloak  or 
one  of  those  pretty  little  OTnaments  for  a  side  table, 
she  used  to  express  her  admiration  in  such  terms,  as 
forced  her  lover  to  make  her  a  present  of  the  object 
in  question.  In  this  way.  Count  L incurred  enor- 
mous debts,  which  his  father  paid  repeatedly;  at  last, 
however,  he  inquired  into  the  cause  of  all  this  ex- 
travagance, and  when  he  discovered  it,  he  gave  his  son 
the  choice  of  giving  up  his  connection  with  the  dancer, 
or  of  relinquishing  all  claims  on  the  paternal  money 
box. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  evening,  when  Count  L told 

his  mistress  of  his  father's  determination. 

"  If  I  do  not  give  you  up,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  noth- 
ing for  you,"  he  said  at  last,  **  and  I  shall  not  even 
know  how  I  should  manage  to  live  myself,  for  my 
father  is  just  the  man  to  allow  me  to  want,  if  I  defy 
him.  That,  however,  is  a  very  secondary  considera- 
tion; but  as  a  man  of  honor,  I  cannot  bind  you,  who 
have  every  right  to  luxury  and  enjoyment,  to  myself, 
from  the  moment  when  I  cannot  even  keep  you  from 
want,  and  so  I  must  set  you  at  liberty." 

"  But  I  will  not  give  you  up,"  Henrietta  said  proudly, 
iii^ 
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The  young  Count  shook  his  hoid  sadly. 

"  Do  you  h)vc  me?  "  the  ballet  girl  said,  quickly. 

"  More  than  my  Kfr." 

'^  Then  we  will  not  separate,  as  long  as  I  have  any- 
thing," she  continued. 

And  she  would  not  give  up  her  connection  with  him, 

and  when  his  father  actually  turned  Count  L- into 

the  street,  she  took  her  lover  into  her  own  lodgings.  He 
obtained  a  situation  as  a  copyist  clerk  in  a  htwyer^s  oftce, 
and  Ae  sold  her  valuable  dresses  and  jewets,  and  so 
they  lived  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  young  man's  father  did  not  appear  to  trouble 
his  head  about  them,  but  nevertheless  he  knew  every- 
thing that  went  on  in  their  small  home,  and  knew  every 
article  that  the  ballet  girl  sold;  until  at  last, 
softened  by  such  love  and  strength  of  character,  he 
himself  made  the  first  advances  to  a  reconciliation  with 
his  sod. 

At  the  present  time,  Henrietta  wears  the  diamonds 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  old  Countess,  and  it  is 
long  since  she  was  a  ballet  girl,  for  now  she  sits  by  the 
side  of  her  husband  in  a  carriage  on  whose  panels  their 
armorial  bearings  are  painted. 
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AT  present  she  is  a  great  lady,  an  elegant,  intel- 
lectual woman,  a  celebrated  actress;  btttUii  the 
year  1847,  when  our  story  begins,  she  wis  a 
beautiful,  but  not  very  moral  girl,  and  then  Jt  was  that 
the  yoting,  talented' Hungarian  poet,  who  was  the'fiwt^to 
SSscovftr  her  gifts  for  the  stage,  made  her  acquairtttthce. 
•  The  •^lim,  ardent  girl,  with  her  bright,  ^browh  Mk 
and  her  targe  blue  eyes,  attracted  the  carcle^'p(>*t,  dhd 
he  loved  her,  and  all  that  was  good  and- noble 'ih  h^r 
teitur^,  put  forth  fresh  buds  and  blossoms  in*  the 'sun* 
ihinteof  his  poetic  love. 

They  lived  in  an  attic  in  the  old 'Impcridl' city  on  the 
1[)anO!be,  and'she  shared  his  poverty,  his  triumphs  and 
his  pleasures,  and  she  woiild -have  becohne  his  true -and 
faithful  wife,  if  the^Mungarlan  revolution  had'hot  tofh 
hhn  from 'her  arms. 

The  poet  became  the  soldiet  of  freedom,  and  -fol- 
lowed the  Magyar  tricolor,  and  the  Honved  druttis, 
While  she  was  carried  away^by  the  current' of  fhe'rtidlre- 
ment  in  the  capital,  and*sh<e  might  have  been  ^6th  db^ 
(iiarging  her  musket,  like  a  -brave  Ama*ion,  it  the 
Croats,  who  were  defending 'the  town  against  G6rgfey>s 
iid^aulting  battalions. 

'But  at  last  Hungary  was  i^tlbdued,  and  Wasgovefhed 
«s  if  it  had  been  a  conquered- ebuhti^. 

Jt'Was  said  that  the  young  po^St^had  fallen  at'Temes* 
var,  and  his  mistress  wept  for  him,  and  married  an[o<he"r 
man,  which  wtts  nothing  either  new  or 'extraordinary. 
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Her  name  was  now  Frau  von  Kubinyi,  but  her  mar- 
ried life  was  not  happy;  and  one  day  it  occurred  to  her 
that  her  lover  had  told  her  that  she  had  talent  for  the 
stage,  and  whatever  he  said,  had  always  proved  correct, 
so  she  separated  from  her  husband,  studied  a  few  parts, 
appeared  on  the  stage,  and  the  public,  the  critics,  actors 
and  literature  were  lying  at  her  feet. 

She  obtained  a  very  profitable  engagement,  and  her 
reputation  increased  with  every  part  she  played;  and 
before  the  end  of  a  year  after  her  first  appearance,  she 
was  the  lioness  of  society.  Everybody  paid  homage  to 
her,  and  the  wealthiest  men  tried  to  obtain  her  favors; 
but  she  remained  cold  and  reserved,  until  the  General 
commanding  the  district,  who  was  a  handsome  man  of 
noble  bearing,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  approached  her. 

Whether  she  was  flattered  at  seeing  that  powerful 
man,  before  whom  millions  trembled,  and  who  had  to 
decide  over  the  life  and  death,  the  honor  and  happiness 
of  so  many  thousands,  fettered  by  her  soft  curls,  or 
whether  her  enigmatical  heart  for  once  really  felt  what 
true  love  was,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  short  time  she 
was  his  acknowledged  mistress,  and  her  princely  lover 
surrounded  her  with  the  luxury  of  an  Eastern  queen* 

But  just  then  a  miracle  occurred  —  the  resurrection  of 
a  dead  man.  Frau  von  Kubinyi  was  driving  through 
the  Corso  in  the  General's  carriage;  she  was  lying  back 
negligently  in  the  soft  cushions,  and  looking  carelessly 
at  the  crowd  on  the  pavement.  Then,  she  caught 
sight  of  a  common  Austrian  soldier  and  screamed  out 
aloud. 

Nobody  heard  that  cry,  which  came  from  the  depths 
of  a  woman's  heart,  nobody  saw  how  pale  and  how  cx- 
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cited  that  woman  was,  who  usually  seemed  made  of 
marble,  not  even  the  soldier  who  was  the  cause  of  it. 
He  was  a  Hungarian  poet,  who,  like  so  many  other 
Honveds,^  now  wore  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian 
soldier. 

Two  days  later,  to  his  no  small  surprise  he  was  told 
to  go  to  the  General  in  command,  as  orderly,  and  when 
he  reported  himself  to  the  adjutant,  he  told  him  to  go 
to  Frau  von  Kubinyi's,  and  to  await  her  orders. 

Our  poet  only  knew  her  by  report,  but  he  hated  and 
despised  the  beautiful  woman,  who  had  sold  herself  to 
the  enemy  of  the  country,  most  intensely;  he  had  no 
choice,  however,  but  to  obey. 

When  he  arrived  at  her  house,  he  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  porter  knew  his  name,  took  him  into  his 
lodge,  and  without  any  further  explanation,  told  him 
immediately  to  put  on  the  livery  of  his  mistress,  which 
was  lying  there  ready  for  him.  He  ground  his  teetif, 
but  resigned  himself  without  a  word  to  his  wretched, 
though  laughable  fate;  it  was  quite  clear  that  the 
actress  had  some  purpose  in  making  the  poet  wear  her 
livery.  He  tried  to  remember  whether  he  could  for- 
merly have  offended  her  by  his  notices  as  a  theatrical 
critic,  but  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  he 
was  told  to  go  and  show  himself  to  Frau  von  Kubinyl. 

She  evidently  wished  to  enjoy  his  humiliation. 

He  was  shown  into  a  small  drawing-room,  which 
was  furnished  with  an  amount  of  taste  and  mag- 
nificence such  as  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  was  told 
to  wait     But  he  had  not  been  alone  many  minutes, 

^A  Hungarian  word,  meaning  literally,  Defehder  of  the  Father- 
land. The  term  Honved  is  applied  to  the  Hungarian  Landnehr,  or 
Militia. —  Translator. 
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before  the  door-curtainsi  w^re  parted  aH4  Fr+u  v^ 
Kubinyi  came  in,  calm  but;  deadly  pajle;,  \n  ^  splendid 
dressing  gown  of  $ome  Turkish  m^t^rial,  and  h^  ?€Cog^ 
wized  his  former  mistr^^s^ 

*'  Irmal  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  cry  came  from  his  hes^rt,^  acul  i^  also  ^ft^cted  the 
heart  of  the  woman,  who  w«^s  s^fei^ed  with  pl^asur^^ 
so  greatly  tha^t  the  next  moment,  sha  was  Ijiog  W  th^ 
breast  of  the  man  whonn  ^h?  had  believed  tq  bq  deiadi 
but  ordy  for  a  moment,  and  thea  he  freed,  himself 
fronn  her, 

^*  We  are  fatted  to  meet  again  thu$  1  '^  sh^  b^fian. 

"  Not  through  any  favdt  of  wine,"  he  replied 
bitterly, 

**  A«d  not  through  p^ine  either,"  she  s(aid  qyicklyj 
**  everybody  thought  that  you  were  dead*  aod  I  w^pt 
for  you;  that  is  n;>y  justification." 

"  You  are  reaUy  too  kind,"  h^  relied  sftrea^ti^aHy^ 
"  How  c^n  you  condescend  to  make  mzy  excuses.  tQ  01^,? 
I  wear  your  livery,  and  you  have  to  ord^r,  ^nd  I  hayo 
to  obey;  our  relative  positio^is  are  clear  ef^oughn'' 

Frau  von  Kubinyi  turned  ^V^y  to  hide  her  tears.         : 

**  I  did  uot  intend  to  hurt  youT  feeiii^j"  he  CQiiHn-. 
ued:  "  but  J  must  confess  th^t  U  woifld  h?ive  been  ^^- 
ter  for  both  of  us,  if  we  h^d  no^  met  ^gain.  But  wfe^t 
do  you  mean  by  making  n^e  v^r  y9Wr,  livo?y?  U  is 
not  enough  that  I  have  beep  ijfobbed  of  my  happiness? 
Does  it  afford  you  a^y  pleasure  to  humili.a,te  rpe  ^ 
well?" 

**  How  can  you  think  tha^?  "  the  actrfs^s  exclaimed-. 
."  Oh  I  Ever  since  I  have  discovered  your  unhappy  lot, 
I  have  thought  of  nothing  but.  thq  me^ns  o4  delivering 
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you  irom  it^  and  until  I  succeed  in  doing  this,  however, 
I  can  at  least. make  it  more  bearable  for  you.'* 

**  I  understand,"  the  unhappy  poet  said  with  a  sneer. 
"  And  in  order  to  do  this,  you  hare  begged  your  present 
worshiper,  to  turn  your  former  lover  into  a  footman." 

"  What  a  thing  to  say  to  me !  " 

"  Can  you  find  any  other  plea  ?  " 

"  You  wish  to  punish  me  for  having  loved  you,  idol- 
ized you,  I  suppose?"  the  painter  continued.  **  So 
exactly  like  a  woman!  But  I  can  perfectly  well  un- 
derstand that  the  situation  promises  to  have  a  fresh 
diarm  for  you     *     .     ." 

Before  he  could  finish  what  he  was  saying,  the  ac- 
tress quickly  left  the  room ;  he  could  hear  her  sobbing, 
but  he  did  not  regret  his  words,  and  his  contempt  and 
hatred  for  her  only  increased,  when  he  saw  the  ex- 
travagance and  the  princely  luxury  with  which  she  was 
surrounded.  But  what  was  the  use  of  his  indignation  ? 
He  was  wearing  her  livery,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  upon 
her  and  to  obey  her,  for  she  had  the  corporal's  cane  at 
her  command,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  he  incurred  the 
vengeance  of  the  offended  woman;  as  if  the  Genefars 
insolent  mistress  wished  to  make  him  feel  her  whole 
power;  as  if  he  were  not  to  be  spared  the  deepest 
humiliation. 

The  General  and  two  of  Frau  von  Kubinyi's  friends, 
who  were  servants  of  the  Muses  like  she  was,  for  one 
was  a  ballet  dancer,  and  the  two  others  were  actresses, 
had  come  to  tea,  and  he  was  to  wait  on  them. 

While  it  was  getting  ready,  he  heard  them  laughing 
HI  the  next  room,  and  the  blood  flew  to  his  head,  and 
when  the  butler  opened  the  door  Frau  von  Kubinyi 
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appeared  on  the  Generars  arm ;  she  did  not,  however, 
look  at  her  new  footman,  her  former  lover,  trium- 
phantly or  contemptuously,  but  she  gave  him  a  glance  of 
the  deepest  commiseration. 

Could  he  after  all  have  wronged  her? 

Hatred  and  love,  contempt  and  jealousy  were  strug- 
gling in  his  breast,  and  when  he  had  to  fill  the  glasses, 
the  bottle  shook  in  his  hand. 

"Is  this  the  man?"  the  General  said,  looking  at 
him  closely. 

Frau  von  Kubinyi  nodded. 

"  He  was  evidently  not  born  for  a  footman,"  the 
General  added. 

**  And  still  less  for  a  soldier,"  the  actress  observed. 

These  words  fell  heavily  on  the  unfortunate  poet's 
heart,  but  she  was  evidently  taking  his  part,  and  trying 
to  rescue  him  from  his  terrible  position. 

Suspicion,  however,  once  more  gained  the  day. 

**  She  is  tired  of  all  pleasures,  and  satisfied  with  en- 
joyment," he  said  to  himself;  "she  requires  excite- 
ment and  it  amuses  her  to  see  the  man  whom  she 
formerly  loved,  and  who,  as  she  knows,  still  loves  her, 
tremble  before  her.  And  when  she  pleases  she  can  see 
me  tremble;  not  for  my  life,  but  for  fear  of  the  dis- 
grace which  she  can  inflict  upon  me  at  the  moment  if 
it  should  give  her  any  pleasure." 

But  suddenly  the  actress  gave  him  a  look  which  was 
so  sad  and  so  imploring,  that  he  looked  down  in  con- 
fusion. 

From  that  time  he  remained  In  her  house  without 
performing  any  duties,  and  without  receiving  any  orders 
from  her ;  in  fact  he  never  saw  her,  and  did  not  venture 
to  ask  after  her,  and  two  months  had  passecUn  this  way, 
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when  the  General  unexpectedly  sent  for  him.  He 
waited,  with  many  others,  in  the  ante-room,  and  when 
the  General  came  back  from  parade,  he  saw  him  and 
beckoned  him  to  follow,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  he  said: 

"  You  are  free,  as  you  have  been  allowed  to  pur- 
chase your  discharge/' 

"  Good  heavens  I  "  the  poet  stammered,  "  how  am 
Ito     .     .     ." 

"  That  is  already  done,"  the  General  replied.  "  You 
are  free." 

"How  is  it  possible?  How  can  I  thank  your  Ex- 
cellency ! " 

"You  owe  me  no  thanks,"  he  replied;  "  Frau  von 
Kubinyi  bought  you  out." 

The  poor  poet's  heart  seemed  to  stop ;  he  could  not 
speak,  nor  even  stammer  a  word;  but  with  a  low  bow, 
he  rushed  out  and  tore  wildly  through  the  streets,  until 
he  reached  the  mansion  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  so 
misunderstood,  quite  out  of  breath;  he  must  see  her 
again,  and  throw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to?  "  the  porter  asked  him. 

"  To  Frau  von  Kubinyi's." 

"  She  is  not  here." 

"Not  here?" 

"  She  has  gone  away." 

"  Gone  away  ?     Where  to  ?  " 

"  She  started  for  Paris  two  hours  ago." 
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IN  a  former  reminiscence,*  we  made  th€  attqiMimt* 
ance  of  a  lady,^  who  bad  dowe  the  poJice  many  serv- 
ices in  former  years,  and  whom  we  called  Wajada 
von  Chabert.  It  i»  a&  exaggeration,  if  we  say  that  she 
was  at  the  same  time  the  cleverest,  the  most  charmirig 
and  the  most  stlfi^h  woman  whom  one  could  possrbly 
meet.  She  was  certainly  not  exactly  what  i^  called 
beautiful,  for  neither  her  face  ikht  her.  fijgurc  were 
symmetrical  enough  for  that,  but  if  her  head  was  not 
beautiful  in  the  style  of  the  antique,  neither  Itke  the 
Venus  of  Milo  nor  Ludoirsi^s  Junt^y  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  highest  sense  delightful  Kke  the 
ladies  whom  Wateau  and  Mignard  painted.  Every* 
thing  in  her  little  face,  and  in  it»  frame  of  soft  brown 
haiif  was  attractive  and  sedactive,  her  low,  Greciaa 
forehead,  her  bright,  almond  shaped  eyes,  her  small 
nose,  and  her  full,  voluptuotis  lips,  her  middling  height 
and  her  small  wabt  with  its,  perhaps,  almost  too  full 
bust,  and  above  all  her  walk,  that  half  indoIent>  half 
coquettish  swaying  of  her  broad  hips»  were  all  madden- 
ingly alluring. 

And  this  woman,  who  was  born  for.  love,  was  as  eager 
for  pleasure  and  as  amorous  as  few  other  women  have 
even  been,  but  for  that  very  reason  she  never  ran  any 
danger  of  allowing  her  victims  to  escape  her  from  pity; 
on  the  contrary,  she  soon  grew  tired  of  each  of  her 
favorites,  and  her  connection  with  the  police  was  then 
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extreWiely  tiseful  to  het,  ih  otder  t6  gtt  tid  of  an  in^ 
cohvenfeht,  or  jealous  lovef . 

Befofe  the  war  between  Austria  and  Italy  iti  185;^, 
Ffku  von  Chabert  was  in  London,  Where  she  lived  alone 
iti  a  simall,  one-storred  hxDuse  with  her  setvints,  and 
WAS  in  constant  coitinfiuhTcation  with  emigrants  from  all 
countries. 

She  herselif  was  thought  to  be  a  Polish  refugee,  and 
the  luxury  by  which  she  wa^  surrcyunded,  artd  a  fondness 
for  sJ)ort,  and  above  all  for  hotse^,  which  was  te- 
ttiarkable  *evcti  ih  England,  mad6  people  give  her  the 

title  of  Countes's.     At  that  period  Count  T ^  was 

oue  of  the  most  promineht  members  of  the  Hungarian 
propaganda,  afid  t^rau  von  Chabert  w^s  cfommissloned 
to  pay  particular  Attention  to  all  he  said  artd  did ;  but 
ih  spite  of  all  the  trouble  she  took,  she  had  not  hitherto 
even  succeeded  ih  making  his  adquaintan<:re.  He  lived 
ikrt  life  of  "a  misanthrope,  quite  apart  from  the  great 
social  stream  of  London,  and  he  Was  not  believed  to 
be  either  gallant,  or  ardent  in  love.  FelloWKrountry* 
men  of  his,  who  had  known  him  formerly,  durihg  the 
Magyar  revolution,  described  him  as  very  cautious, 
cold  and  silent,  so  that  if  ^ny  ma^n  possessed  a  diarm 
agiainst  the  toils,  which  she  set  foi*  him,  it  was  he. 

Just  then  it  happened  that  as  Wanda  was  riding  in 
Hyde  Park  ^uite  early  one  morning  before  there  wet^ 
many  people  about,  her  thoroughbred  English  mare 
took  fright,  and  threatened  to  throw  the  plucky  rider, 
who  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  her  presence  of  mind, 
from  tbe  sfaddle.  Before  her  groom  had  time  to  come 
to  heir  assistance,  a  man  in  a  Hungarian  braided  coat 
rushed  from  the  path,  and  cau^t  hold  of  tlie  aninwil's 
reins.     Wheh  tlte  fi%are  bad  gi'own  quite  ^^^ti  lie 
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was  about  to  go  away  with  a  slight  bow,  but  Frau  von 
Chabert  detained  him,  so  that  she  might  thank  him, 
and  so  had  leisure  to  examine  him  more  closely.  He 
was  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  was  well-made, 
like  all  Hungarians  are,  and  had  an  interesting  and 
very  expressive  face.  He  had  a  sallow  complexion, 
which  was  set  off  by  a  short,  black  full  beard,  and 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  suffering,  while  he  fixed  two, 
great,  black  fanatical  eyes  on  the  beautiful  young  wom- 
an, who  was  smiling  at  him  so  amiably,  and  it  was 
the  strange  look  in  those  large,  eyes  which  aroused  in 
the  soul  of  the  woman  who  was  so  excitable,  that 
violent,  but  passing  feeling  which  she  called  love.  She 
turned  her  horse  and  accompanied  the  stranger  on  his 
side,  and  he  seemed  to  be  even  more  charmed  by  her 
chatter  than  by  her  appearance,  for  his  grave  face 
grew  more  and  more  animated,  and  at  last  he  himself 
became  quite  friendly  and  talkative.  When  he  took 
leave  of  her,  Wanda  gave  him  her  card,  on  the  back 
of  which  her  address  was  written,  and  he  immediately 
gave  her  his  In  return. 

She  thanked  him  and  rode  off,  looking  at  his  name 
as  she  did  so ;  it  was  Count  T . 

She  felt  inclined  to  give  a  shout  of  pleasure  when 
she  found  that  the  noble  quarry,  which  she  had  been 
hunting  so  long,  had  at  last  come  into  her  preserves, 
but  she  did  not  even  turn  her  head  round  to  look  at 
him,  such  was  the  command  which  that  woman  had 
over  herself  and  her  movements. 

Count  T called  upon  her  the  veiy  next  day,  soon 

he  came  every  day,  and  in  less  than  a  month  after  that 
innocent  adventure  in  Hyde  Park,  he  was  at  her  feet; 
for  when  Frau  von  Chabert  made  up  her  mind  to  be 
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loved,  nobody  was  able  to  withstand  her.  She  became 
the  Count's  confidante  almost  as  speedily  as  she  had 
become  his  mistress,  and  every  day,  and  almost  every 
hour,  she,  with  the  most  delicate  coquetry,  laid  fresh 
fetters  on  the  Hungarian  Samson.     Did  she  love  him? 

Certainly  she  did,  after  her  own  fashion,  and  at 
first  she  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  betraying  him; 
she  even  succeeded  in  completely  concealing  her  con- 
nection with  him,  not  only  in  London  but  also  in 
Vienna. 

Then  the  war  of  1859  broke  out,  and  like  most  Hun- 
garian and  Polish  refugees.  Count  T hurried  off 

to  Italy,  in  order  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  that 
great  and  patriotic  Piedmontese  statesman,  Cavour. 

Wanda  went  with  him,  and  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  his  revolutionary  intrigues  in  Turin;  for  some  time 
she  seemed  to  be  his  right  hand,  and  it  looked  as  if 
she  had  become  unfaithful  to  her  present  patrons. 
Through  his  means,  she  soon  became  on  intimate  terms 
with  Piedmontese  government  circles,  and  that  was  his 
destruction. 

A  young  Italian  diplomatist,  who  frequently  nego- 
tiated with   Count  T ,   or   in  his   absence,    with 

Wanda,  fell  madly  in  love  with  the  charming  Polish 
woman,  and  she,  who  was  never  cruel,  more  especially 
when  she  herself  had  caught  fire,  allowed  herself  to  be 
conquered  by  the  handsome,  intellectual,  daring  man. 
In  measure  as  her  passion  for  the  Italian  increased,  so 

her  feelings  for  Count  T declined,  and  at  last  she 

felt  that  her  connection  with  him  was  nothing  but  a 
hindrance  and  a  burden,  and  as  soon  as  Wanda  had 
reached  that  point,  her  adorer  was  as  good  as  lost. 

Count  T was  not  a  man  whom  she  could  just 
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coolly  dismiss,  or  with  whom  she  might  venture  to  trifle, 
and  that  she  knew  perfectly  well ;  so  in  order  to  avoid  a 
catastrophe,  the  consequences  of  which  might  be  incal- 
culable for  her,  she  did  not  let  him  notice  the  change 
in  her  feelings  towards  him  at  first,  and  kept  the  Ital- 
ian, who  belonged  to  her,  at  a  proper  distance. 

When  peace  had  been  concluded,  and  the  great, 
peaceful  revolution,  which  found  its  provisional  settle^ 
ment  in  the  Constitution  of  February  and  in  the  Hun* 
garian  agreement,   began   in  Austria,   the   Hungarian 

refugees  determined  to  send  Count  T^ to  Hungary, 

that  he  might  assume  the  direction  of  affairs  there* 
But  as  he  was  still  an  outlaw,  and  as  the  death  sentence 
of  Arab  hung  over  his  head  like  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles, he  consulted  with  Wanda  about  the  ways  and 
means  of  reaching  his  fatherland  unharmed  and  of  re- 
maining there  undiscovered.  Although  that  clever 
woman  thought  of  a  plan  immediately,  yet  she  told 

Count  T that  she  would  think  the  matter  over, 

and  she  did  not  bring  forward  her  proposition  for  a 
few  days,  which  was  then,  however,  received  by  the 
Count  and  his  friends  with  the  highest  approval,  and 
was  immediately  carried  into  execution.  Frau  von 
Chabert  went  to  Vienna  as  Marchioness  Spinola,  and 

T accompanied  her  as  her  footman;  he  had  cut 

his  hair  short,  and  shaved  off  his  beard;  so  that  in  his 
livery,  he  was  quite  unrecognizable.  They  passed  the 
frontier  in  safety,  and  reached  Vienna  without  any  in- 
terference from  the  authorities;  and  there  they  first  of 
all  went  to  a  small  hotel,  but  soon  took  a  small,  hand- 
some flat  in  the  center  of  the  town.     Count  T 

immediately  hunted  up  some  members  of  his  party,  who 
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had  been  in  constant  comnnunication  with  the  emigrants 
since  Vilagos,  and  the  conspiracy  was  soon  in  excellent 
train,  while  Wanda  whiled  away  her  time  with  a  hussar 
officer,  without,  however,  losing  sight  of  her  lover  and 
of.  hi^  dangerous  activity,  for  a  moment,  on  that 
account. 

And  at  last,  when  the  fruit  wa«  ripe  for  falling  into 
her  lap,  she  was  sitting  in  the  private  room  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Police,  opposite  to  the  man  with  whom;  she  was 
going  to  make  the  evil  compact. 

**  The  emigrants?  must  be  very  uneasy  and  disheart- 
ened at  an  agreement  with,  and  reconciliation  to^  Hun* 
gary,"  he  began. 

"  Dd-  tiot  deceive  yourself,"  Frau  von  Chabert  re- 
plied; "nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  politics  than 
optimism,  and  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda was  never  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  Do  not 
hope  to  conciliate  the  Magyars  by  half  concessions,  and, 
above  all  things,  do  not  underestimate  the  movement, 
which  is  being  organized  openly,  in  broad  daylight." 

"  You  are  afraid  of  a  revolution?  " 

**  I  know  that  they  are  preparing  for  one,  and  that 
they  expect  everything  from  that  alone." 

The  skeptical  man  smiled. 

"Give  me:  something  besides  views  and  opinions, 
and  then  I  will  believe.     .     •     ." 

"  I  will  give  you  the  proof,"  Wanda  said,  "  but  be- 
fore I  do  you  the  greatest  service  that  lies  in  my  power, 
I  must  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  all  my  skill 
and  trouble*" 

"Can  you  doubt  It?" 

"  I    will   be    open   with   you,'*    Wanda    continued. 
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"  During  the  insurrectionary  war  in  Transylvania, 
Urban  had  excellent  spies,  but  they  have  not  been  paid 
to  this  day.     I  want  money.     .     .     ." 

**  How  much?'' 

With  inimitable  ease,  the  beautiful  woman  men^ 
tioned  a  very  considerable  sum.  The  skeptical  man 
got  up  to  give  a  few  orders,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards the  money  was  in  Wanda's  hands. 

"WeU?" 

"  The  emigrants  have  sent  one  of  their  most  influen- 
tial and  talented  members  to  organize  the  revolution 
in  Hungary." 

"  Have  they  sent  him  already?  " 

"  More  than  that,  for  Count  T — ^—  is  in  Vienna  at 
this  moment." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  hiding?  "  . 

**  Yes." 

"  And  you  are  sure  that  you  are  not  mistaken?  " 

"  I  am  most  assuredly  not  mistaken/'  she  replied 

with  a  frivolous  laugh;  **  Count  T^ ,  who  was  my 

admirer  in  London  and  Turin,  is  here  in  my  house,  as 
my  footman." 

An  hour  later,  the  Count  was  arrested.  But  Wanda 
only  wished  to  get  rid  of  her  tiresome  adorer,  and  not 
to  destroy  him.  She.  had  been  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  him  long  enough,  and  had  taken  part  in  his 
political  plans  and  intrigues,  to  be  able  to  give  the  most 
reliable  information  about  him  personally,  as  well  as 
about  his  intentions,  and  that  information  was  such  that, 
in  spite  of  the  past,  and  of  the  Count's  revolutionary 
standpoint,  they  thought  they  had  discovered  in  him  the 
man  who  was  capable  of  bringing  about  a  real  recon- 
ciliation between  the  monarch  and  his  people.     In  con- 
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sequence  of  this,  T ,  who  thought  that  he  had 

incurred  the  gallows,  stood  in  the  Emperor's  presence, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  expressed  his  gen- 
erous intentions  with  regard  to  Hungary,  carried  the 
old  rebel  away,  and  he  gave  him  his  word  of  honor 
that  he  would  bring  the  nation  back  to  him,  reconciled. 
And  he  kept  his  word,  although,  perhaps,  not  exactly  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  gave  it. 

He  was  allowed  full  liberty  in  going  to  Hungary, 
and  Wanda  accompanied  him.  He  had  no  suspicion 
that  even  in  his  mistress's  arms  he  was  under  police 
supervision,  and  from  the  moment  when  he  made  his 
appearance  in  his  native  land  officially,  as  the  inter- 
mediary between  the  crown  and  the  people,  she  had  a 
fresh  interest  in  binding  a  man  of  such  importance, 
whom  everybody  regarded  as  Hungary's  future  Min- 
ister-President, to  herself. 

He  began  to  negotiate,  and  at  first  everything  went 
well,  but  soon  the  yielding  temper  of  the  government 
gave  rise  continually  to  fresh  demands,  and  before  long, 
what  one  side  offered  and  the  other  side  demanded,  was 
so  far  apart,  that  no  immediate  agreement  could  be 
thought  of.  The  Count's  position  grew  more  painful 
every  day;  he  had  pledged  himself  too  deeply  to  both 
sides,  and  in  vain  he  sought  for  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

Then  one  day  the  Minister  of  Police  unexpectedly 
received  a  letter  from  Wanda,  in  which  she  told  him 

that  T ,  urged  on  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 

branded  as  a  traitor  by  the  emigrants,  was  on  the  point 
of  heading  a  fresh  conspiracy. 

Thereupon,  the  government  energetically  reminded 
that  thoroughly  honest  and  noble  man  of  his  wprd  of 
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honor,  and  T  ■,  who  saw  that  he  was  unable  to  keep 
It,  ended  his  life  by  a  pistol  bullet. 

Frau  von  Chabert  left  Hungary  immediately  after 
the  sad  catastrophe,  and  went  to  Turin,  where  new 
lovers,  new  splendors  and  new  laurels  awaited  her. 

We  may,  perhaps,  hear  more  of  hen 
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IT  Is  a  generally  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  pre^ 
rogatives  of  the  nobility  arc  only  maintained  at 
the  present  time  through  the  weakness  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  and  many  of  these  who  have  established 
themselves  and  their  families  by  their  intellect,  indus- 
try and  struggles,  get  into  a  state  of  bliss,  which  re- 
minds those  who  see  it,  of  intoxication,  as  soon  as  they 
are  permitted  to  enter  aristocratic  circles,  or  can  be  seen 
in  public  with  barons  and  counts ;  and  above  all,  when 
these  treat  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  no  matter  from 
what  motive,  or  when  they  see  a  prospect  of  a  daughter 
of  theirs  driving  in  a  carriage  with  armorial  bearings 
on  the  panels,  as  a  countess. 

Many  women  and  girls  of  the  citizen  class  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  refuse  an  honorable,  good- 
looking  man  of  their  own  class,  in  order  to  go  to  the 
altar  with  the  oldest,  ugliest  and  stupidest  dotard  among 
the  aristocracy. 

I  shall  never  forget  saying  in  a  joke  to  a  young,  well- 
educated  girl  of  a  wealthy,  middle-class  family,  who 
had  the  figure  and  bearing  of  a  queen,  shortly  before 
her  marriage,  not  to  forget  an  ermine  cloak  iii  her 
trousseau. 

"  I  know  it  would  suit  me  capitally,'*  she  replied  irt 
all  seriousness,  "  and  I  should  certainly  have  worn  one, 

if  I  had  married  Baron  R ,  which  I  was  nearly 

doing,  as  you  know,  but  It  is  not  suitable  for  the  wife 
of  a  government  official." 

99 
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When  a  girl  of  the  middle  classes  wanders  from  the 
paths  of  virtue,  her  fall  may,  as  a  rule,  be  rightly 
ascribed  to  her  hankering  after  the  nobility. 

In  a  small  German  town  there  lived,  some  years  ago, 
a  tailor,  whom  we  will  call  Lowenfuss,  a  man  who,  like 
all  knights  of  the  shears,  was  equally  full  of  aspirations 
after  culture  and  liberty.  After  working  for  one  mas- 
ter for  some  time  as  a  poor  journeyman,  he  married 
his  daughter,  and  after  his  father-in-law's  death,  he 
succeeded  to  his  business,  and  as  he  was  industrious, 
lucky  and  managed  it  well,  he  soon  grew  very  well  off, 
and  was  in  a  position  to  give  his  daughters  an  educa- 
tion, for  which  many  a  nobleman's  daughters  might 
have  envied  them;  for  they  learned,  not  only  French 
and  music,  but  had  also  acquired  many  more  solid 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  as  they  were  both  pretty 
and  charming  girls,  they  soon  became  very  much 
thought  of  and  sought  after. 

Fanny,  the  eldest,  especially,  was  her  father's  pride 
and  the  favorite  of  society;  she  was  of  middle  height, 
slim,  with  a  thoroughly  maidenly  figure,  and  with  al- 
most an  Italian  face,  in  which  two  large,  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  ask  for  love  and  submission  at  the  same  time ; 
and  yet  the  girl  with  the  plentiful,  black  hair  was  not 
in  the  least  intended  to  command,  for  she  was  one  of 
those  romantic  women  who  will  give  themselves,  or 
even  throw  themselves,  away,  but  who  can  never  be 
subjugated.  A  young  physician  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  wished  to  marry  her;  Fanny  returned  his  love,  and 
her  parents  gladly  accepted  him  as  a  son-in-law,  but 
she  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  visit  her  freely 
and  frequently  for  two  years,  before  she  would  consent 
to  become  his  wife,  and  she  declared  that  she  would  not 
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go  to  the  altar  with  him,  until  she  was  convinced  that 
not  only  their  hearts,  but  also  that  their  characters  har- 
monized. He  agreed  to  her  wish,  and  became  a  regu- 
lar visitor  at  the  house  of  the  educated  tailor;  they  were 
happy  hours  for  the  lovers;  they  played,  sang  and  read 
together,  and  he  told  the  girl  some  things  from  his 
medical  experiences,  which  excited  and  moved  her. 

Just  then,  one  day  an  officer  went  to  the  tailor's 
house,  to  order  some  civilian's  clothes.  This  was  not 
an  unusual  event  in  itself,  but  it  was  soon  to  be  the 
cause  of  one;  for  accidentally  the  daughter  of  the  artist 
in  dathes  came  into  the  shop,  just  as  the  officer  was 
leaving  it,  and  on  seeing  her,  he  let  go  of  the  door* 
handle,  and  asked  the  tailor  who  the  young  lady  was. 

"  My  daughter,"  the  tailor  said,  proudly. 

"  May  I  beg  you  to  introduce  me  to  the  young  lady, 
Herr  Lowenfuss?  "  the  hussar  said. 

"  I  feel  flattered  at  the  honor  you  are  doing  me,"  the 
tailor  replied,  with  evident  pleasure. 

"  Fanny,  the  Captain  wishes  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance; this  is  my  daughter,  Fanny,  Captain     .     .     ." 

"  Captain  Count  Kasimir  W ,"  the  hussar  in- 
terrupted him,  as  he  went  up  to  the  pretty  girl,  and 
paid  her  a  compliment  or  two.  They  were  very  com- 
monplace, stale,  every-day  phrases,  but  in  spite  of  this, 
they  flattered  the  girl,  intelligent  as  she  was,  extremely, 
because  it  was  a  cavalry  officer  and  a  Count  to  boot 
who  addressed  them  to  her.  And  when,  at  last,  the 
Captain,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  asked  the  tail- 
or's permission  to  be  allowed  to  visit  at  the  house,  both 
father  and  daughter  granted  it  to  him  most  readily. 

The  very  next  day  Count  W paid  his  visit,  in 

full  dress  uniform,  and  when  Mamma  Lowenfuss  made 
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some  ouservations  about  It,  how  handsome  It  was,  and 
how  well  it  became  him,  he  told  them  that  he  should 
not  wear  it  much  longer,  as  he  intended  to  quit  the 
service  soon,  and  to  look  for  a  wife,  in  whom  birth  and 
wealth  were  matters  of  secondary  consideration,  while 
a  good  education  and  a  knowledge  of  domestic  matters 
were  of  paramount  importance ;  adding  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  found  one,  he  meant  to  retire  to  his  estates. 

From  that  moment,  Papa  and  Mamma  Lowenfuss 
looked  upon  the  Count  as  their  daughter's  suitor;  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  madly  in  love  with  Fanny;  he  used 
to  go  to  their  house  every  evening,  and  made  himself 
so  liked  by  all  of  them,  that  the  young  doctor  soon  felt 
himself  to  be  superfluous,  and  so  his  visits  became  rarer 
and  rarer.  The  Count  confessed  his  love  to  Fanny  on 
a  moonlight  night,  while  they  were  sitting  in  an  arbor 
covered  with  honeysuddc,  which  formed  nearly  the 
whole  of  Herr  Lowenfuss'  garden;  he  swore  that  he 
loved,  that  he  adored  her,  and  when  at  last  she  lay 
trembling  in  his  ^rms  he  tried  to  take  her  by  storm,  but 
that  bold  cavalry-exploit  did  not  succeed,  and  the  good- 
looking  hussar  found  oat,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
that  a  woman  can  at  the  sam«  time  be  romantic,  pas« 
sionately  in  love,  and  yet  virtuous. 

The  next  morning,  the  tailor  called  on  the  Count, 
and  begged  him  very  humbly  to  state  what  his  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  Fanny  wene.  The  enamored  hus- 
sar declared  that  he  was  determined  to  make  the  tailor's 

little   daughter,  Countess  W .     Herr  Lowenfuss 

was  so  much  overcome  by  his  feelings,  that  he  showed 
great  inclination  to  embrace  his  .  future  soaa-in-law. 
The  Count,  however,  laid  down  certain  conditions. 
The  whole  matter  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  fbr 
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he  had  every  prospect  of  inheriting  half  a  million  of 
florins,  on  the  death  of  an  aunt,  who  was  already 
eighty  years  old,  which  he  should  risk  by  a  mesalliance. 

When  they  heard  this,  the  girl's  parents  certainly 
hesitated  for  a  time,  to  give  their  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, but  the  handsome  hussar,  whose  ardent  passion 
carried  Fanny  away,  at  last  gained  the  victory.  The 
doctor  received  a  pretty  little  note  from  the  tailor's 
daughter,  in  which  she  told  him  that  she  gave  him  back 
his  promise,  as  she  had  not  found  her  ideal  in  him. 
Fanny  then  signed  a  deed,  by  which  she  formerly  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  her  father's  property,  in  favor  of 
her  sifeter,  and  left  her  home  ind  her  father's  house 
with  the  Count  under  cover  of  the  night,  In  order  to 
accompany  him  to  Poland,  where  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place  in  his  castle. 

Of  course  malicious  tongues  declared  that  the  hussar 
had  abducted  Fanny,  biit  her  parents  smiled  at  such  re* 
ports,  for  they  knew  better,  and  the  moment  when  their 
daughter  would  return  as  Countesis  W- — —  would 
amply  recompense  them  for  everything. 

Meanwhile,  the  Polish  Count  and  the  romantic  Ger- 
man girl  were  being  carried  by  the  train  through  the 
dreary  plains  of  Masovia.*  They  stopped  in  a  large 
town  to  make  some  purchases,  and  the  Count,  who  was 
very  wealthy  and  liberal,  provided  his  future  wife  with 
everything  that  befits  a  Countess,  and  which  a  girl  could 
fancy,  and  then  they  continued  their  journey.  The 
country  grew  more  picturesque,  but. more  melancholy, 
as  they  went  further  East;  the  somber  Carpathians  rose 
from  the  snow-covered  plains  and  villages,  surrounded 

^  A  division  of  Poland,  o£  which  Warsaw  is  the  Capital. —  Trans- 
tAtOR. 
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by  white  glistening  walls,  and  stunted  willows  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  roads,  ravens  sailed  through  the  white 
sky,  and  here  and  there  a  small  peasant's  sledge  shot 
by,  drawn  by  two  thin  horses. 

At  last  they  reached  the  station,  where  the  Count's 
steward  was  waiting  for  them  with  a  carriage  and  four, 
which  brought  them  to  their  destination  almost  as 
swiftly  as  the  iron  steed. 

The  numerous  servants  were  drawn  up  in  the  yard 
of  the  ancient  castle  to  receive  their  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  they  gave  loud  cheers  for  her,  for  which  she 
thanked  them  smilingly.  When  she  went  into  the  dim, 
arched  passages,  and  the  large  rooms,  for  a  moment 
she  felt  a  strange  feeling  of  fear,  but  she  quickly 
checked  it,  for  was  not  her  most  ardent  wish  to  be  ful- 
filled in  a  couple  of  hours  ? 

She  put  on  her  bridal  attire,  in  which  a  half  comical, 
half  sinister-looking  old  woman  with  a  toothless  mouth 
and  a  nose  like  an  owl's,  assisted  her,  and  just  as  she 
was  fixing  the  myrtle  wreath  onto  her  dark  curls,  the 
bell  began  to  ring,  which  summoned  her  to  her  wed- 
ding. The  Count  himself,  in  full  uniform,  led  her  to 
the  chapel  of  the  castle,  where  the  priest,  with  the  stew- 
ard and  the  castellan  as  witnesses,  and  the  footmen  in 
grand  liveries,  were  awaiting  the  handsome  young 
couple. 

After  the  wedding,  the  marriage  certificate  wa§ 
signed  in  the  vestry,  and  a  groom  was  sent  to  the  sta- 
tion, where. he  dispatched  a  telegram  to  her  parents,  to 
the  effect  that  the  hussar  had  kept  his  word,  and  that 
Fanny  Lowenfuss  had  become  Countess  Faniska 
W . 

Then  the  newly-married  couple  sat  down  to  a  beauti- 
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ful  little  dinner  in  company  of  the  chaplain,  the  stew- 
ard and  the  castellan;  the  champagne  made  them  all 
very  cheerful,  and  at  last  the  Count  knelt  down  before 
his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  boldly  took  her  White 
satin  slipper  off  her  foot,  filled  it  with  wine,  and  emp- 
tied it  to  her  health. 

At  length  night  came,  a  thorough,  Polish  wedding 
night,  and  Faniska  had  just  finished  dressing  and  was 
looking  at  herself  with  proud  satisfattion  in  the  great 
mirror  that  was  fastened  into  the  wall,  from  top  to 
bottom.  A  white  satin  train  flowed  down  behind  her 
like  rays  from  the  moon,  a  half-open  jacket  of  bright 
green  velvet,  trimmed  with  valuable  ermine,  covered 
her  voluptuous,  virgin  bust  and  her  classic  arms,  only 
to  show  them  all  the  more  seductively  at  the  slightest 
motion,  while  the  wealth  of  her  dark  hair,  in  which  dia- 
monds hung  here  and  there  like  glittering  dew-drops, 
fell  down  her  neck  and  mingled  with  the  white  fur. 
The  Count  came  in  a  red  velvet  dressing  gown 
trimmed  with  sable ;  at  a  sign  from  him,  the  old  woman 
who  was  waiting  on  his  wife's  divinity  left  the  room, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  lying  like  a  slave  at  the 
feet  of  his  lovely  young  wife,  .who  raised  him  up,  and 
was  pressing  him  to  her  heaving  bosom,  when  a  noise 
which  she  had  never  heard  before,  a  wild  howling, 
startled  the  loving  woman  in  the  midst  of  her  highest 
Uiss. 

"  What  was  that?  *'  she  asked,  trembling. 

The  Count  went  to  the  window  without  speaking, 
and  she  followed  him,  with  her  arms  round  him,  and 
looked  half  timidly,  half  curiously  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, where  large  bright  spots  were  moving  about  in 
pairs,  in  the  park  at  her  feet* 
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"  Arc  they  will-o'-the-wisps?  "  she  whispered. 

**  No,  my  child,  they  arc  wolves,"  the  Count  replied, 
fetching  his  double-barreled  gun,  which  he  loaded,  and 
went  out  on  the  snow<ovcrcd  balcony,  while  she  drew 
the  fur  more  closely,  over  her  bosom,  and  followed  him. 

"  Will  you  shoot?  "  the  Count  asked  her  in  a  whis- 
per, and  when  she  nodded,  he  said :  **  Aim  straight 
at  the  first  pair  of  bright  spots  that  you  see;  they  are 
the  eyes  of  those  amiable  brutes." 

Then  he  handed  her  the  gun  and  pointed  it  for  her. 

"  That  13  the  way  -^^  arc  you  pointing  straight?  " 

"  Yes." 

''  Then  fire." 

A  flash,  a  report,  which  the  echo  from  the  hills  re- 
peats four  times,  and  two  of  the  unpleasant-looking 
lights  had  vanished. 

Then  the  Count  fired,  and  by  that  time  their  people 
were  all  awake;  they  drove  away  the  wolves  with 
torches  and  shouts,  and  laid  the  two  large  animals,  the 
spoils  of  a  Polish  wedding  night,  at  the  feet  of  their 
young  mistress. 

And  the  days  that  followed  resembled  that  night. 
The  Count  showed  himself  the  most  attentive  husband, 
as  his  wife's  knight  and  slave,  and  she  felt  quite  at 
home  in  that  dull  castle ;  she  rode,  drove,  smoked,  read 
French  novels  and  beat  her  servants  as  well  as  any  Pol- 
ish Countess  could  have  done.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  she  presented  the  Count  with  two  children,  and 
although  he  appeared  very  happy  at  that,  yet,  like  most 
husbands,  he  grew  continually  cooler,  more  indolent, 
and  neglectful  of  her.  From  time  to  time  he  left  the 
castle,  to  see  after  his  affairs  in  the  capital,  and  the 
intervals   between   those   journeys   became   continually 
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shorter.  Faniska  felt  that  her  husband  was  tired  of 
her,  and  much  as  it  grieved  her,  she  did  not  let  him 
notice  it ;  she  was  always  the  same. 

But  at  last  the  Count  remained  away  altogether;  at 
first  he  used  to  Write,  but  at  last  the  poor,  weeping 
woman  did  not  even  receive  letters  to  comfort  her  in 
her  unhappy  solitude,  and  his  lawyer  sent  the  money 
that  she  and  her  children  required. 

She  conjectured,  hoped  and  doubted,  suffered  and 
wept  for  more  than  a  year;  then  she  suddenly  went  to 
the  capital  and  appeared  unexpectedly  in  his  apart- 
ments. Painful  explanations  followed,  until  at  last  the 
Count  told  her  that  he  no  longer  loved  her,  and  could 
not  live  with  her  for  the  future,  and  when  she  wished 
to  make  him  do  so  by  legal  means,  and  entrusted  her 
case  to  a  celebrated  lawyer,  the  Count  denied  that  she 
was  his  wife.  She  produced  her  marriage  certificate, 
when  the  most  infamous  fraud  came  to  light.  A  con- 
fidential servant  of  the  Count  had  acted  the  part  of  the 
priest,  and  the  tailor's  beautiful  daughter  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  merely  been  the  Count's  mistress,  and 
her  children  were  bastards. 

The  virtuous  woman  then  saw,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  it  was  she  who  had  formed  a  mesalliance.  Her 
parents  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  and  at  last 
it  turned  out  in  the  bargain  that  the  Count  was  mar- 
ried long  before  he  knew  her,  but  that  he  did  not  live 
with  his  wife. 

Then  Fanny  applied  to  the  police  magistrates;  she- 
wanted  to  appeal  to  justice,  but  she  was  dissuaded  from 
taking  criminal  proceedings;  for  although  they  would 
certainly  lead  to  the  punishment  of  her  daring  seducer, 
they  would  also  bring  about  her  own  total  ruin, 
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At  last,  however,  her  lawyer  effected  a  settlement 
between  them,  which  was  favorable  to  Fanny,  and 
which  she  accepted  for  the  sake  of  her  children.  The 
Count  paid  her  a  considerable  sum  down,  and  gave  her 
the  gloomy  castle  to  live  in.  Thither  she  returned  with 
a  broken  heart,  and  from  that  time  she  lived  alone,  a 
sullen  misanthrope,  a  fierce  despot. 

From  time  to  time,  a  stranger  wandering  through  the 
Carpathians,  meets  a  pale  woman  of  demonic  beauty, 
wearing  a  magnificent  sable  skin  jacket  and  with  a  gun 
over  her  shoulder,  in  the  forest,  or  in  the  winter  in  a 
sledge,  driving  her  foaming  horses  until  they  nearly 
drop  from  fatigue,  while  the  sleigh  bells  utter  a  melan- 
choly sound,  and  at  last  die  away  in  the  distance,  like 
the  weeping  of  a  solitary,  deserted  human  heart 
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MY  old  friend  (one  has  friends  occasionally  who 
are  much  older  than  oneself),  my  old  friend 
Doctor  Bonnet,  had  often  invited  me  to  spend 
some  time  with  him  at  Riom,  and  as  I  did  not  know 
Auvergne^  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  the  summer 
of  1876. 

I  got  there  by  the  morning  train,  and  the  first  per- 
son I  saw  on  the  platform  was  the  doctor.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  gray  suit,  and  wore  a  soft,  black,  wide- 
brimmed,  high-crowned  felt  hat,  which  was  narrow  at 
the  top  like  a  chimney  pot,  a  hat  which  hardly  any  one 
except  an  Auvergnat  would  wear,  and  which  smacked 
of  the  charcoal  burnen  Dressed  like  that,  the  doctor 
had  the  appearance  of  an  old  young  man,  with  his  spare 
body  under  his  thin  coat,  and  his  large  head  covered 
with  white  hair. 

He  embraced  me  with  that  evident  pleasure  which 
country  people  feel  when  they  meet  long-expected 
friends,  and  stretching  out  his  arm,  he  said  proudly : 

"  This  is  Auvergnc  I "  I  saw  nothing  except  a 
range  of  mountains  before  me,  whose  summits,  which 
resembled  truncated  cones,  must  have  been  extinct 
volcajtioes. 

Then,  pointing  to  the  name  of  the  station,  he  said : 

"  Riom,  the  fatherland  of  magistrates,  the  pride  of 
the  magistracy,  and  which  ought  rather  to  be  the  fath- 
erland of  doctors." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 
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'*  Why?  "  he  replied  with  a  laugh.  "  If  you  trans- 
pose the  letters,  you  have  the  Latin  word  mori,  to  die. 
.  .  .  That  is  the  reason  why  I  settled  here,  my 
young  friend/' 

And  delighted  at  his  own  joke,  he  carried  me  off, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

As  soon  as  I  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  made 
me  go  and  see  the  town.  I  admired  the  chemist's 
house,  and  the  other  celebrated  houses,  which  were  all 
black,  but  as  pretty  as  knick-nacks,  with  facades  of 
sculptured  stone.  I  admired  the  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
the  patroness  of  butchers,  and  he  told  me  an  amusing 
story  about  this,  which  I  will  relate  some  other  time, 
and  then  Doctor  Bonnet  said  to  me : 

*'  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  nie  for  a  few  minutes 
while  I  go  and  see  a  patient,  and  then  I  will  talce  you  to 
Chatel-Guyon,  so  as  to  show  you  the  general  aspect  of 
the  town,  and  all  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dome,  before  lunch.  You  can  wait  for  me  outside; 
I  shall  only  go  upstairs  and  come  down  immediately." 

He  left  me  outside  one  of  those  old,  gloomy,  silent, 
melancholy  houses,  which  one  sees  in  the  provinces,  and 
this  one  appeared  to  look  particularly  sinister,  and  I 
soon  discovered  the  reason.  All  the  large  windows  on 
the  first  floor  were  half  boarded  up  with  wooden  shut- 
ters. The  upper  part  of  them  alone  could  be  opened, 
as  if  one  had  wished  to  prevent  the  people  who-  were 
locked  up  in  that  huge  stone  trunk  from  looking  into 
the  street. 

When  the  doctor  came  down  again,  I  told  him  how  it 
had  struck  me,  and  he  replied : 

*' You  are  quite  right;  the  poor  creature  who  is 
living  there  must  never  see  what  is  going  on  outside. 
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She  is  a  mad  woman,  or  f athet  an  idiot,  what  you  Nor- 
mans would  call  a  Nientc.^  It  13  a  miserable  story,  but 
a  very  singular  pathological  case  at  the  3ame  time. 
Shall  I  tell  you?" 

I  begged  him  to  do  so,  and  he  continued : 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  the  owners  of  this  bouse,  who 
were  my  patients,  had  a  daughter  who  was  like  all  other 
girls,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  while  her  body  became 
admirably  developed,  her  intellect  remained  stationary. 

"  She  began  to  walk  very  early,  but  she  could  not 
talk-  At  first  I.  thought  she  was  deaf,  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  although  she  heard  perfectly,  she  did  not 
understand  anything,  that  was  said  to  her.  Violent 
ijoises  made  her. start  and  frightened  her,  without  her 
uncfcrstanding  how  they  were  caused. 

**  She  grew  up  into  a  superb  woman,  but  she  was 
dumbt  ^rom  an  absolute  want  of  intellect,  I  tried  all 
means  to  introduce  a  gleam  of  sense  into  her;  head,  but 
nothing  succeeded,  I ; thought  that  I  noticed  that  she 
knew  her  nurse,  though  as  soon  as  she  was  weaned,  she 
failed  to  recognize  her  mother.  She  could  never  pro- 
nounce that  word,  which  is  the  first  that  children  utter, 
and  the  last  which  soldiers  murmur  when  they  are 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle.  She  sometimes  tried  to 
talk,  but' she  produced  nothing  but  incoherent  sounds. 

"When  the* wea4:her  was  fine,  she  laughed  continu- 
ally, and  emitted  some  low  cries  which  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  twittering  of  birds;  when  it  rained  she 
cried  and  moaned  in  a  mournful,  terrifying  manner, 
which  sounded  like  the  howling  of  a  dog  when  a  death 
occurs  in  a  house. 

"  She  was  fond  of  rolling  on  the  grass,  Jike  young 

1 A  ^o/Zimr;.— Translator.  ^  , 
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animals  do,  and  of  running  about  madly,  and  she  used 
to  clap  her  hands  every  morning,  when  the  sun  shone 
into  her  room,  and  would  jump  out  of  bed  and  insist 
by  signs,  on  being  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that 
she  might  get  out. 

"  She  did  not  appear  to  distinguish  between  people, 
between  her  mother  and  her  nurse,  or  between  her 
father  and  me,  or  between  the  coachman  and  the  cook* 
I  liked  her  parents,  who  were  very  unhappy  on  her  ac- 
count, very  much,  and  went  to  see  them  nearly  every 
day.  I  dined  with  them  tolerably  frequently,  which 
enabled  me  to  remark  that  Bertha  (they  had  called  her 
Bertha),  seemed  to  recognize  the  various  dishes,  and  to 
prefer  some  to  others.  At  that  time  she  was  twelve 
years  old,  but  as  fully  formed  in  figure  as  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  and  taller  than  I  was.  Then,  the  idea  struck 
me  of  developing  her  greediness,  and  by  these  means 
to  try  and  produce  some  slight  powers  of  distinguish- 
ing into  her  mind,  and  to  force  her,  by  the  diversity  of 
flavors,  if  not  to  reason,  at  any  rate  to  arrive  at  instinc- 
tive distinctions,  which  would  of  themselves  constitute 
a  species  of  work  that  was  material  to  thought.  Later 
on,  by  appealing  to  her  passions,  and  by  carefully  mak- 
ing use  of  those  which  could  serve  us,  we  might  hope 
to  obtain  a  kind  of  reaction  on  her  intellect,  and  by 
degrees  increase  the  insensible  action  of  her  brain. ' 

"  One  day  I  put  two  plates  before  her,  one  of  soup, 
and  the  other  of  very  sweet  vanilla  cream,  I  made 
her  taste  each  of  them  successively,  and  then  I  let  her 
choose  for  herself,  and  she  ate  the  plate  of  cream.  In 
a  short  time  I  made  her  very  greedy,  so  greedy  that  It 
appeared  as  if  the  only  idea  she  had  in  her  head  was 
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the  desire  for  eatting.  She  perfectly  recognized  the 
various  dishes^  and  stretched  out  her  hands  towards 
those  that  she  likedi  and  took  hold  of  them  eagerly, 
and  she  used  to  cry  when  they  were  taken  from  her. 
Then  I  thought  I  would  try  and  teach  her  to  come  to 
the  dining  room  when  the  dinner  bell  rang.  It  took 
a  long  time,  but  I  succeeded  in  the  end  In  her  vacant 
intellect,  there  was  a  fixed  correlation  between  the  sound 
and  her  taste,  a  correspondence  between  two  senses,  an 
appeal  jfrom  one  to  the  other,  and  consequently  a  sort 
of  connection  of  ideas  —  if  oiiq  can  call  that  kind  of 
instinctive  hyphen  between  two  organic  functions  an 
idea  —  and  so  I  carried  my  experiments  further,  and 
taught  her»  with  much  difficulty,  to  recognize  meal 
times  on  the  face  of  the  clock. 

'*  It  was  impo^ible  for  me  for  a  long  time  to  attract 
her  attention  to  the  hands,  but  I  succeeded  in  making 
her  remark  the  clockwork  and  the  striking  apparatus. 
The  means  I  employed  were  very  simple;  I  asked  them 
not  to  have  the  bell  rung  for  lunch,  and  everybody  got 
up  and  went  into  the  dining  room,  when  the  little  brass 
hammer  struck  twelve  o'clock,  but  I  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  her  learn  to  count  the  strokes.  She 
ran  tp  the  door  each  time  she  heard  the  clock  strike,  but 
by  degrees  she  learned  that  aU  the  strokes  had  not  the 
same  value  as  far  as  regarded  meals,  and  she  frequently 
fixed  her  eyes,  guided  by  her  ears,  on  the  dial  of  the 
dock. 

"  When  I  noticed  that,  I  took  care,  every  day  at 
twelve  and  at  six  o'clock  to  place  my  fingers  on  the  fig-, 
ures  twelve  and  six,  as  sooq  as  the  moment  she  was 

waiting  for,  had  arrived,  and  I  soon  noticed  that  she 
III— 8   • 
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attentively  followed  the  motion  of  the  small  brass 
hands,  which  I  had  often  turned  in  her  presence. 

"  She  had  understood  I  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to 
say  that  she  had  seized  the  idea.  I  had-  succeeded  in 
getting  the  knowledge,  or  rather  the  sensation  of  the 
time  into  her,  just  as  is  the  case  with  carp,  who  certainly 
have  no  clocks,  when  they  are  fed  every  day  exactly  at 
the  same  time. 

*'  When  once  I  had  obtained  that  result/ all  the  clocks 
and  watches  in  the  house  occupied  her  attention  ftlmost 
exclusively.  She  spent  her  time  in  looking  at  them, 
in  listening  to  them  and  in  waiting  for  meal  times,  and 
once  something  very  funny  happened.  The  striking 
apparatus  of  a  pretty  little  Louis  XVI.  clock  that  hung 
at  the  head  of  her  bed,  having  got  out  of  order,  she 
noticed  it.  She  sat  for  twenty  minutes,  with  her  eyes 
on  the  hands,  waiting  for  it  to  strike  ten,  but  when  the 
hand  passed  the  figure,  she  was  astonished  at  not  hear- 
ing anything;  so  stupefied  was  she,  indeed,  that  she  sat 
down,  no  doubt  overwhelmed  by  a  feeling  of  violent 
emotion,  such  as  attacks  us  in  the  face  of  some  terrible 
catastrophe*  And  she  had  the  wonderful  patience  to 
wait  until  eleven  o'clock,  in  order  to  see  what  would 
happen,  and  as  she  naturally  heard  nothingy  she  was 
suddenly  either  seized  with  a  wild  fit  of  rage  at  having 
been  deceived,  and  imposed  upon  by  appearinces,  or 
else  overcome  by  that  fear  which  some  frightened  crea- 
ture feels  at  some  terrible  mystery,  and  by  the  furious 
impatience  of  a  passionate  individual  who  metts  with 
some  obstacle,  she  took  up  the  tongs  from  the  fireplace 
and  struck  the  clock  so  violently  that  she  l>roke  it  to 
pieces  in  a  moment. 

'*  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  her  brain  did  act 
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and  calculate,  obscurely  it  is  true,  and  within  very  re- 
stricted limits,  for  I  could  never  succeed  in  makmg  her 
distinguish  persons  as  she  distinguished  the  time;  and  to 
stir  her  intellect,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  her  pas? 
sions,  in  the  material  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  soon 
had  another,  and  alas  I  a  very  terrible  proof  of  this! '' 

''She  had  grown  up  into  a  splendid  girl;  a  perfect 
type  of  a  race,  a  sort  of  lovely  and  stupid  Venus.  Shje 
was  sixteen,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  such  perfection  of 
form,  such  suppleness  and  such  regular  features.  I 
said  she  was  a  Veruus;  yes,  a  fair,  stout,  vigorous  Venus, 
with  large,  bright,  vacant  eyes,  which  were  as  blue  as 
the  flowers  of  the  flax  plant;  she  had  a  large  mouth 
with  full  lips,  the  mouth  of  a  glutton,  of  a  sensualist,  a 
mouth  made  for  kisses.  Well,  one  morning  her  father 
came  into  my  consulting  toom,  with  a  strange  look  on 
his  face,  and,  sitting  down,  without  even  replying  to  my 
greeting,  he  said: 

"  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter. .  .  .  Would  it  be  possible  ,  .  .  would 
it  be  possible  for  Bertha  to  marry  ?  ' 

" '  Bertha  to  marryJ  .  .  .  Why,  it  is  quite 
impossible  1 ' 

" '  Yes,  I  know,  I  know,'  he  replied.  •  .  • 
'  But  reflect.  Doctor  .  ;  .  don't  you  think 
.  .  .  perhaps  ...  we  hoped  •  .  .  if 
she  had  children  ...  it  would  be  a  great  shock 
to  her,  but  a  great  happiness,  and  ,  .  .  who 
knows  whether  maternity  might  not  rowse  her  intel- 
lect    .     .     .?' 

*  I  was  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity.     He  was  rightf 
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and  it  was  possible  that  such  a  new  situation,  and  that 
wonderful  instinct  of  maternity  which  beats  in  the 
hearts  of  the  lower  animals,  as  it  does  in  the  heart  of  a 
woman,  which  makes  the  hen  fly  at  a  dog*s  jaws  to  de- 
fend her  chickens,  might  bring  about  a  revolution,  an 
utter  change  in  her  vacant  mind,  and  set  the  motionlesA 
mechanism  of  her  thoughts  into  movement.  And  then, 
moreover,  I  immediately  remembered  a  personal  in- 
stance. Some  years  previously  I  had  possessed  a  span- 
iel bitch  who  was  so  stupid  that  I  could  do  nothing  with 
her,  but  when  she  had  had  pups  she  became,  if  not  ex- 
actly intelligent,  yet  almost  like  many  other  dogs  who 
have  not  been  thoroughly  broken. 

'*  As  soon  as  I  foresaw  the  possibility  of  this,  the  wish 
to  get  Bertha  married  grew  in  me,  not  so  much  out  of 
friendship  for  her  and  her  poor  parents,  as  from  scien^ 
tific  curiosity.  What  would  happen?  It  was  a  singu- 
lar problem,  and  I  said  to  her  father: 

"'Perhaps  you  are  right.  .  .  .  You  might 
make  the  attempt  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but  you 
will  never  find  a  man  to  consent  to  marry  her.' 

"  *  I  have  found  somebody,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  was  dumbfounded,  and  said :  *  Somebody  really 
suitable?  .  .  .  Some  one  of  your  own  rank  and 
position  in  society? ' 

*' '  Decidedly,'  he  replied. 

"  *  Oh!     And  may  I  ask  his  name? ' 

"  *  I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  you,  and  to  consult  you. 
It  is  Monsieur  Gaston  du  Boys  de  Lucelles.' 

"  I  felt  inclined  to  exclaim :  *  What  a  wretch,'  but 
I  held  my  tongue,  and  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  I 
said: 
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"  *  dh  1     Very  good.     I  see  hothing  against  it.' 

"  The  poor  man  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand. 
"  *  She  is  to  be  married  next  month,'  he  said." 

"  Monsieur  Gaston  du  Boys  de  Lucelles  was  a  scape- 
grace of  good  family,  who,  after  having  spent  all  that 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  having  incurred 
debts  by  all  kinds  of  doubtful  means,  had  been  trying 
to  discover  some  other  way  of  obtaining  money,  and  he 
had  discovered  this  method.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  fellow,  and  in  capital  health,  but  fast;  one  of 
those  odious  race  of  provincial  fast  men,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  sort  of  a  husband,  who 
could  be  got  rid  of  later,  by  making  him  an  allowance. 
He  came  to  the  house  to  pay  his  addresses,  and.  to  strut 
about  before  the  idiot  girl,  who,  however,  seemed  to 
please  him.  He  brought  her  flowers,  kissed  her  hands, 
sat  at  her  feet  and  looked  at  her  with  affectionate  eyes ; 
but  she  took  no  notice  of  any  of  his  attentions,  and  did 
not  make  any  distinction  between  him  and  the  other 
persons  who  were  about  her. 

**  However,  the  marriage  took  place,  and  you  may 
guess  how  excited  my  curiosity  was.  I  went  to  see 
Bertha  the  next  day,  to  try  and  discover  from  her  looks 
whether  any  feelings  had  been  roused  in  her,. but  I 
found  her  just  the  same  as  she  was  every  day,  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  clock  and  dinner,  while  he,  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  really  in  love,  and  tried  to  rouse  his 
wife's  spirits  and  affections  by  little  endearments,  and 
such  caresses  as  one  bestows  on  a  kitten.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  better. 

"  I  called  upon  the  married  couple  pretty  frequently. 
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and  I  soon  perceived  that  the  young  woman  knew  Kcr 
husband,  and  gave  him  those  eager  looks  which  she 
had  hitherto  bestowed  only  on  sweet  dishes. 

"  She  followed  his  movements,  knew  his  step  on  the 
stairs  or  in  the  neighboring  rooms,  clapped  her  hands 
when  he  came  in,  and  her  face  was  changed,  and  bright- 
ened by  the  flames  of  profound  happiness,  and  of 
desire. 

**  She  loved  him  with  her  whole  body,  and  with  all 
her  soul,  to  the  very  depths  of  her  poor,  weak  soul,  and 
with  all  her  heart,  that  poor  heart  of  some  gratfeful  ani- 
maL  It  was  really  a  delightful  and  innocent  picture 
of  simple  passion,  of  carnal  and  yet  modest  passion, 
such  as  nature  had  implanted  into  mankind,  before  man 
had  complicated  and  disfigured  it,  by  all  the  various 
shades  of  sentiment.  But  he  soon  grew  tired  of  this 
ardent,  beautiful,  dumb  creature,  and  did  not  spend 
more  than  an  hour  a  day  with  her,  thinking  it  sufficient 
to  devote  his  rights  to  her,  and  she  began  to  suffer  in 
consequence.  She  used  to  wait  for  him  fronri  morning 
till  night,  with  her  eyes  on  the  clock;  she  did  not  even 
look  after  the  meals  now,  for  he  took  all  his  away  from 
home,  Clermont,  ChateUGuyon,  Royat,  no  matter 
where,  as  long  as  he  was  not  obliged  to  come  home. 

"She  began  .to  grow  thin;  every  other  thought, 
every  other  wish,  every  other  expectation  and 'every 
other  confused  hope,  disappeared'  from  her  mind,  and 
the  hours  during  which  she  did  not  see  him,  became 
hours  of  terrible  suffering  to  her.  Soon  he  used  fre- 
quently not  to  come  home  at  night ;  he  spent  them  with 
women  at  the  casino  at  Royat,  and  did  not  coihe  home 
until  day-break.  But  she  never  went  to  bed  bef6re  he 
returned.     She  remained  sitting  motionless  in  an  easy 
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chair,  witli  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  clock,  which  turned 
so  slowly  And  regularly  round  the  china  face,  on  which 
the  hours  were  painted. 

**  She  heard  the  trot  of  his  hor^e  in  the  distance,  an4 
sat  up  with  ^  start,  and  when  he  can?e  into  the  voQixiv 
she  got  yp  with  thei  raovemerits  of  a  pha^itomt:  and 
pointed  to  Ae  clock,  as  if  to  say  to  hirn:  '  Look  how 
late  it. is  I '      .  .      . 

"  And  he  b^gan  to  be  afraid  of  this  amorous  and 
jealous,  halfrwitt^d  woman,  and  flew  into  a  rage>  like 
brutes  do;  ^i^d  ^ne  night,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
strike  her,  so  they  sent  for  me.  When  I  arrived  she! 
was  writhing  3Wid;screaDiirjg,  in  a  terrible  crisis  of  pain, 
anger,  passion,  how  do  I  know  what?  Can  9ne  tell: 
what  goes  on  in  such  undeveloped  brains  ? 

y  I  cal<T>e4  he^  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  mor- 
phine, andi  forbade  her  to  see  that  man  again,  for  I  saw 
clearly  tbait  ma^ri^ge  tvould  infallibly  kill  her,  by 
degrees."      ^  : 

,     •  •     <       •  •  •  • 

"  Then  she  went  mad!  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  that 
idiot  ha^  gone  mad.  ,  She  is  always  thinking  of  him 
and  waiting  for  him;  she  waits  fOr  him  all  day  and 
night,  awake  or  asleep,  at  this  very  moment,  cease- 
lessly.  When  I  saw  her  getting  thinner  and  thinner, 
and  as  she  persisted  in  never  taking  her  eyes  off  the 
clocks,  I  had  them  renioved  from  the  house.  I  thu?. 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  count  the  hours,  and  to 
try  to  remember,  from  her  indistinct  reminiscences,  at 
what  time  he  used  to  come  home,  formerly.  I  hope 
to  destroy  the  recollection  of  it  in  time,  and  to  extin- 
guish that  ray  of  thought  which  I  kindled  with  so  much 
difficulty. 
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The  other  day,  I  tried  an  experiment.  I  offered  her 
my  watch;  she  took  it  and  looked  at  it  for  some  time.; 
then  she  began  to  scream  terribly,  as  if  the  sight  of  that 
little  object  had  suddenly  aroused  her  recollection, 
which  was  beginning  to  grow  indistinct.  She  is  pitiably 
thin  now,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  she 
walks  up  and  down  ceaselessly,  like  a  wild  beast  does 
in  its  cage;  I  have  had  bars  put  to  the  windows,  and 
have  had  the  seats  fixed  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  prevent 
her  from  looking  to  see  whether  he  is  coming. 

*'Ohl  her  poor  parents  1  What  a  life  they  must 
lead  I" 

We  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  doctor 
turned  round  and  said  to  me : 

"  Look  at  Riom  from  here." 

The  gloomy  town  looked  like  some  ancient  city.  Be- 
hind it,  a  green,  wooded  plain  studded  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  bathed  in  a  soft  blue  haze,  extended,  un- 
til it  was  lost  in  the  distance.  Far  away,  on  my  right, 
there  was  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  with  round  sum- 
mits, or  else  cut  off  flat,  as  if  with  a  sword,  and  the 
doctor  began  to  enumerate  the  villages,  towns  and  hills, 
and  to  give  me  the  history  of  all  of  them.  But  I  did 
not  listen  to  him;  I  was  thinking  of  nothmg  but  the 
mad  woman,  and  I  only  saw  her.  She  seemed  to  be 
hovering  over  that  vast  extent  of  country  like  a  mourn- 
ful ghost,  and  I  asked  him  abruptly: 

"  What  has  become  of  the  husband?  " 

My  friend  seemed  rather  surprised,  but  after  a  few 
moments'  hesitation,  he  replied: 

"  He  is  living  at  Royat,  on  an  allowance  that  they 
make,  and  is  quite  happy;  he  leads  a  very  fast  life." 

As  we  were  slowly  going  back,  both  of  us  silent  and 
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rather  low-spirited,-  an  English  dog  cart,  drawn  by  a 
thoroughbred  horse,  came  up  behind  us,  and  passed  us 
rapidly.     The  doctor  took  me  by  the  arm. 

"  There  he  is,"  he  said. 

I  saw  nothing  except  a  gray  felt  hat,  cocked  over  one 
ear,  above  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders,  driving  off  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 
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^^Y"  REALLY  think  you  must  be  road,  my  dear,  to 
go  for  a  country  walk  in  such  weathfer  as  this. 
You  have  had  some  very  strange  ideas  for  the 
last  two  months.  You  take  me  to  the  sea  side  in  spite 
of  myself,  when  you  have  never  once  had  such  a  whim 
during  all  the  forty-four  years  that  we  have  been  mar- 
ried. You  chose  Fecamp,  which  is  a  very  dull  town, 
without  consulting  me  in  the  matter,  and  now  you  are 
seized  with  such  a  rage  for  walking,  you  who  hardly 
ever  stir  out  on  foot,  that  you  want  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try on  the  hottest  day  in  the  year.  Ask  d*Apreval  to 
go  with  you,  as  he  is  ready  to  gratify  all  your  fancies. 
As  for  me,  I  am  going  back  to  have  a  nap." 

Madame  de  Cadour  turned  to  her  old  friend  and 
said: 

**  Will  you  come  with  me.  Monsieur  d'Apreval?  " 

He  bowed  with  a  smile,  and  with  all  the  gallantry  of 
bygone  years : 

'*  I  will  go  wherever  you  go,"  he  replied. 

"  Very  well,  then,  go  and  get  a  sunstroke,"  Mon- 
sieur de  Cadour  said;  and  he  went  back  to  the  Hotel  des 
Bains f  to  lie  down  on  his  bed  for  an  hour  or  two. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the  old  lady  and  her  old 
companion  set  off,  and  she  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice, 
squeezing  his  hand: 

"At  last  I  at  last  I" 

**  You  are  mad,"  he  said  in  a  whisper.     "  I  assure 
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you  that  yoia  arc  mad.     Think  of  the  risk  you  arc 
running.     If  that  man     .     .     /' 
.   She  started, 

**  Oh  1  Henri,  do  not  say  ihai  man,  when  you  are 
speaking  of  him/' 

*'  Very  well/'  he  said  abruptly,  '*  if  our  son  guesses 
anything,  if  he  has  any  suspicions,  he  will  have  you,  he 
will  have  us  both  in  his  power.  You  have  got  on  with- 
out seeing  hitn  for  th^  last  forty  years;  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  yoiu  to-day?  " 

They  had  been  goir^g  up  the  long  street  that  leads 
from  the  sea  to  the  Xowtkj  and  now  they  turned  to  the, 
right,  to  go  to  Etretat,  The  white  road  extended  in 
front  of  themi  under  a  blaze  of  brilliant  sunshine,  so 
they  went  on  slowly  in  the  burning  heat.  She  had 
taken,  her  old  friend'^  arm,  and  was  looking  straight 
in  front  of  her,  with  a  fixed  and  haunted  gaze,  and  at 
last  ^he  said: 

**  And  so  you  have  not  seen  him  again^  either?  " 

"  No,  never." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

**  My  dear  friend,  do  not  let  us  begin  that  discus- 
sion agaiq.  I  have  a  wife  and  children  and  you  have 
a  husband,  so  w^  both  of  us  have  much  to  fear  from 
other  people's  opinion." 

She  did  npt  reply;  she  was  thinking  of  her  long-past 
youth,  and  qf.many  sad  things  that  had- occur  red.  She 
had  been  married  as  girls  are  married ;  she  hardly  knew 
her  betrothed,  who  was  a  diplomatist,  and  later,  she 
lived  the  same  life  with  him  that  all  women  of  the 
world  live  with  their  husbands,  But  Monsieur  d'Apre* 
val;  who  was  a;lso  marri^,  loved  her  with  a  profound 
pa^ion,  and  while  Monsjieur  de  Cadour  wa3  absent  in 
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India,  on  a  political  mission  for  a  long  time,  she  suc- 
cumbed. Could  she  possibly  have  resisted,  have  re- 
fused to  give  herself?  Could  she  have  had  the  strength 
and  courage  not  to  have  yielded,  as  she  loved  him  also  ? 
No,  certainly  not;  it  would  have  been  too  hard;  she 
would  have  suffered  too  much  I  How  cruel  and  de- 
ceitful life  isl  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  certain  attacks 
of  fate,  or  can  one  escape  from  one's  destiny?  When  a 
solitary,  abandoned  woman,  without  children  and  with 
a  careless  husband,  always  escapes  from  the  passion 
which  a  man  feels  for  her,  as  she  would  escape  from 
the  sun,  in  order  to  live  in  darkness  until  she  dies  ? 

How  well  she  recalled  all  the  details,  his  kisses,  his 
smiles,  the  way  he  used  to  stop,  in  order  to  watch  her 
until  she  was  indoors.  What  happy  days  they  were; 
the  only  really  delicious  days  she  had  ever  enjoyed; 
and  how  quickly  they  were  over  I 

And  then  she  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant! 
What  anguish! 

Oh  1  that  journey  to  the  South,  that  long  journey,  her 
sufferings,  her  constant  terror,  that  secluded  life  in  the 
small,  solitary  house  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  bottom  of  a  garden,  which  she  did  not 
venture  to  leave.  How  well  she  remembered  those 
long  days  which  she  spent  lying  under  an  orange  tree, 
looking  up  at  the  round,  red  fruit,  amidst  the  green 
leaves.  How  she  used  to  long  to  go  out,  as  far  as  the 
sea,  whose  fresh  breezes  came  to  her  over  the  wall,  and 
whose  small  waves  she  could  hear  lapping  on  the  beach. 
She  dreamt  of  its  immense  blue  expanse  sparkling  un- 
der the  sun,  with  the  white  sails  of  the  small  vessels, 
and  a  mountain  on  the  horizon.  But  she  did  not  dare 
to  go  outside  the  gate ;  suppose  anybody  had  recognized 
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her,  unshapely  as  she  was,  and  showing  her  disgrace  by 
her  expanded  waist  I 

And  those  days  of  waiting,  those  last  days  of  misery 
and  expectation!  The  impending  suffering  and  then, 
that  terrible  night  1  What  misery  she  had  endured, 
and  what  a  night  it  was !  How  she  had  groaned  ahd 
screamed  1  She  dould  still  see  the  pale  face  of  her 
lover,  who  kissed  her  hand  every  moment,  and  the 
clean-shavfcn  face  of  the  doctor,  and  the  nurse's  white 
cap. 

And  what  she  felt  when  she  heard  the  child's  feeble 
cries,  that  mewling,  that  first  effort,  of  a  human  voice  1 

And  the  next  day!  the  next  day!  the  only  day  of 
her  life  on  which  she  had  aeen'tand  Idssed  her  son,  for 
from  that  time,  she  had  never  even  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him. 

And  what  a  long,  void  existence  hers  had  been  since 
then,  with  the  thought,  of  that  child  always,  always 
floating  before  her.  She  had  never  seen  her  son,  that 
little  creature  that  had  been  part  of  herself,  even  once 
since  then;  they  had  taken  him  from  her,  carried  him 
away  and  hidden  him.  All  she  kn^w  was,  that  hje  had 
been  brought  Up  by  some  pea^nts  in  Normandy,  that 
he  had  become  a  peasant  himself ,  had  married  well,  and 
that  his  father,  whose  n^me  he  did  not  knowv  had  set- 
tled a  handsome  sum  of  money  on  him. 

How  often  during  the  last  forty  years  had  she  wished 
to  go  and  see  him,  and  to  embrace  him.  She  could 
not  imagine  to  herself  tjiat  he  had  grown  1  She  always 
thought  of  that  small,  human  larva,  which  she  had  held 
in  her  anqs  and  pressed  to  her  side  for  a  day. 

How  often  she  bad  said  to  her  lover:  "I  canndt 
bear  it  any  Ipnger ;  I  must  go  and  see.  him." 
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But  he  had  itlway^  stopped  het,  and  kept  het  frdtti 
going.  She  would  not  be  able  to  restrain  and  to  mas- 
ter herself;  their  son  would  gu6^  it  and  take  tidvatltage 
of  her,  blackmail  her;  she  would  be  lost 

"What  is  he  like?  "she  said, 

"  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  seen  him  again^  either." 

"  Is  it  possible?  To  have  a  Sort,  and  not  M  khow 
him ;  to  be  afraid  of  him  and  to  repuke  him  fi&  rf  he 
were  a  disgrace  I     It  is  horrible." 

They  went  along  the  dusty  road^  overcome  By  the 
scordiing  mm,  and  continually  dscendirtg  thit  iriteiln^ 
nablehill.  • 

**  One  mi^ht  take  it  for  «  puAi^i^em/'  she  torttin- 
uedj  **  I  hate  never  had  anothef  child,  Md  I  could  fto 
longer  resist  the  longing  to  see  him,  which  had  po*' 
sessed  me  for  forty  years,  Yoii  men  c**inOt  (ifidefst^hd 
that.  You  must  remerAbef  fhaf  I  shall  not  lire  mtich 
bng^r,  and  suppose  I  bad  neVei"  §etn  him  agaifl  I  /fever 
have  seen  him  I  •  «  «  Iir  it  possible  t  How  t6tAd 
I  wait,  so  long?  I  hate  thought  about  him  evefy  d«y 
sJnce,  and  what  a  terrifcle  existence  mine  had  beeA  t  I 
have  nev^  awakeried,  fte^^cr,.  do  ydu  iiridfcrfrt«»d,  ivlth^ 
out  my  first  thoughts  being  of  him,  of  my  ehikt.-  How 
is  he  ?  Oh !  How  gttilfy  I  feel  towards  him  1  Ought 
one  to  fear  what  the  world  may  4afy,  ift  ^  casef  like  Ais  ? 
I  ougfit  to  have  left  evefythiftg  to  go  ai^ter  him,  to  bring 
him  dp  afrd  to  skow  love  for  hJm.  I  should  certainly 
have  beew  fnuch  happjef^  b«  I  di^  not  dareV  I  was  a 
coward.  How  I  hs^c  suffered  1  Ohl  ttoW  these 
poor,  abandoned  children  nrr^t  h«e  fheii'  fttoth^tS  1  " 

She  stepped  suddenly,  for  «he  was  choked  by  her 
sobs.     The  whole  v^Hey  Wa«?  desefted  i^rid  dlenfl  iii  die 
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dazzling  light,  and  the  overwhelming  heat,  and  only 
the  grasshoppers  uttered  their  shrill,  continuous  chirp 
among  the  sparse,  yellow  grass  oh  both  sides  of  the 
road. 

"  Sit  down  a  little,"  he  said. 

She  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the  side  of  the  ditch, 
and  sank  down  with  her  face  in  her  hands.  Her  white 
hair,  which  hung  in  curls  on  both  sides  of  her  face,  had 
become  all  of  a  lump,  and  she  wept,  overcome  by  pro-* 
found  grief,  while  he  stood  facing  her,  uneasy  and  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  and  he  merely  murmured: 
"  Come,  have  courage." 

She  got  up. 

"  I  will,"  she  said,  and  wiping  her  eyes,  she  began 
to  walk  again  with  the  jerky  steps  of  an  old  woman. 

Rather  farther  on,  the  road  passed  under  a  clump  of 
trees,  which  hid  a  few  houses,  and  they  could  distin- 
guish the  vibrating  and  regular  blows  of  a  blacksmith's 
hammer  on  the  anvil;  and  soon  they  saw  a  cart  drawn 
upon  the  right  in  front  of  a  low  cottage,  and  two  men 
shoeing  a  horse  under  a  shed. 

Monsieur  d'Apreval  went  up  to  them. 

**  Where  is  Pierre  Benedict's  farm?"  he  asked. 

"  Take  the  road  on  the  left,  close  to  the  public  house, 
and  then  go  straight  on;  it  is  the  third  house  past 
Poret*s.  There  is  a  small  spruce-fir  close  to  the  gate; 
you  cannot  make  a  mistake." 

They  turned  to  the  left;  she  was  walking  very 
slowly  now;  her  legs  threatened  to  give  way;  and  hef 
heart  was  beating  so  violently  that  she  fdt  as  if  «he 
should  be  suffocated,  while  at  every  step  she  mUrnJured, 
^s  if  in  prayer: 

**  Oh !  good  heavens !  good  heavens !  " 
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Monsieur  d'Apreval,  who  was  also  nervous  and 
rather  pale,  said  to  her  somewhat  gruffly  : 

*'  If  you  cannot  manage  to  command  your  feelings 
better,  you  will  betray  yourself  immediately.  Do  try 
and  restrain  yourself." 

"  How  can  I?  "  she  replied.  "  My  child  1  When 
I  think  that  I  am  going  to  see  my  child  I  " 

They  were  going  along  one  of  those  narrow  country 
lanes  between  farmyards,  that  are  buried  beneath  a 
double  row  of  beech  trees,  by  the  sides  of  the  ditches, 
and  suddenly  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  a  gate, 
over  which  there  hung  a  young  spruce-fir. 

"  This  is  It,"  he  said. 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  about  her.  The 
courtyard,  which  was.  planted  with  apple-trees,  was 
large  and  extended  as  far  as  the  small,  thatched 
dwelling-house.  Opposite  to  it,  were  the  stable,  the 
barn,  the  cow-house  and  the  poultry-house,  while  the 
gig,  wagon  and  the  manure  cart  were  under  a  slated 
outhouse.  Four  calves  were  grazing  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  and  black  hens  were  wandering  all  about 
the  enclosure. 

All  was  perfectly  still ;  the  house  door  was  open,  but 
nobody  was  to  be  seen,  and  so  they  went  in,  when  im- 
mediately a  large,  black  dog  came  out  of  a  barrel  that 
was  standing  under  a  pear  tree,  and  began  to  bark 
furiously. 

There  were  four  bee-hives  on  boards  against  the  wall 
of  the  house. 

Monsieur  d'Apreval  stood  outside  and  called. out: 

'*  Is  anybody  at  home?  "    . 

Then  a  girl  appeared,  a  little  girl  of  about  tetij 
dressed  In  a  chemise  and  a  linen  petticoat,  with  dirty, 
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bare  legs,  and  a  timid  and  cunning  look.  She  re- 
mained standing  in  the  doorway,  as  if  to  prevent  any 
one  going  in. 

''  What  do  you  want?  "  she  asked. 

*'  Is  your  father  in?  '' 

"  No." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

*'  And  your  mother?  *' 

*'  Gone  after  the  cows." 

"Will  she  be  back  soon?" 

**  I  don't  know." 

But  suddenly,  the  old  woman,  as  if  she  feared  that 
he  might  force  her  to  return,  said  quickly: 

**  I  will  not  go  without  having  seen  him." 

**  We  will  wait  for  him,  my  dear  friend." 

As  they  turned  away,  they  saw  a  peasant  woman 
coming  towards  the  house,  carrying  two  tin  pails,  which 
appeared  to  be  heavy,  and  which  glistened  brighdy  in 
the  sunlight. 

She  limped  with  her  right  leg,  and  in  her  brown, 
knitted  jacket,  that  was  faded  by  the  sun,  and  washed 
out  by  the  rain,  she  looked  like  a  poor,  wretched,  dirty 
servant. 

"  Here  is  Mamma,"  the  child  said. 

When  she  got  close  to  the  house,  she  looked  at  the 
strangers  angrily  and  suspiciously,  and  then  she  went  in, 
as  if  she  had  not  seen  them.  She  looked  old,  and  had  a 
hard,  yellow,  wrinkled  face,  one  of  those  \^ooden  faces 
like  country  people  so  often  have. 

Monsieur  d'Apreval  called  her  back. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame,  but  we  came  in  to 
know  whether  you  could  sell  us  two  glasses,  of  milk." 
Ill— 9  ^        I 
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She  was  grumbling  when  she  reappeared  in  the 
door,  after  putting  down  her  pails. 

"  I  don't  sell  milk,"  she  replied. 

"  We  are  very  thirsty,''  he  said,  '*  and  Madame  is 
old  and  very  tired.  Can  we  not  get  something*  to 
drink?" 

The  peasant  woman  gave  them  an  uneasy  and  cun- 
ning glance,  and  then  she  made  up  her  mind. 

**  As  you  are  here,  I  will  give  you  some,"  she  said, 
going  into  the  house,  and  almost  immediately  the  child 
came  out  and  brought  two  chairs,  which  she  placed  un- 
der an  apple  tree,  and  then  the  mother  in  turn  brought 
out  t\^o  bowls  of  foaming  milk,  which  she  gave  to  the 
visitors.  She  did  not  return  to  the  house,  however, 
but  remained  standing  near  them,  as  if  to  watch  them 
and  to  find  out  for  what  purpose  they  had  come  there. 

•  "  You  have  come  from  Fecamp?  "  she  said. 

-  "  Yes,"  Monsieur  d'Apreval  replied,  *'  we.  are  stay- 
ing at  Fecamp  for  the  summer." 

And  then  after  a  short  silence  he  continued: 

*  ■  Have  you  any  fowls  you  could  sell  us,  every 
week?" 

The  woman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied : 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  have.  I  suppose  you  want  young 
ones?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

•  "  What  do  you  pay  for  them  in  the  market?  " 
D-Apreval,  who  had  not  the  least  idea,  turned  to  his 

companion : 

'*  What  are  you  paying  for  poultry  in  Fecamp,  my 
dear  lady?  " 

"  Four  francs,  and  four  francs,  fifty  centimes,"  ahe 
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said  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  the  farmof*s  wife, 
who  was  looking  at  her  askance,  in  much  surprise, 
asked: 

•*  Is  the  lady  ill,  as  she  is  crying?  " 

He  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  replied  with  aotnt 
hesitation: 

"No  .  .  •  no  .  .  .  but  she  lost  Iter 
watch  as  we  came,  a  very  handsome  watch,  and  thftt 
troubles  her.  If  anybody  should  find  it,  please  let  us 
know/'  '■       '         ^ 

Mother  Benedict  did  not  reply,  as  she  thought  it  a 
very  equivocal  soft  of  answer,  but  suddenly  she '  ex- 
claimed: ' 

"  Oh  I  here  is  my  husband  I  '* 

She  was  the  only  one  who  had  seen  hiiii,  as  she  was 
facing  the  gate.  D'Apreval  started,  and  Madtime  de 
Cadour  nearly  fell,  as  she  turned  round  suddenly  on  her 
chair. 

A  man  who  was  bent  nearly  double  and  who  was 
panting  for  breath,  was  there,-  ten  yards  from  them, 
dragging  a  cow  at  the  end  of  a  rope ;  and  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  visitors,  he  said? 

*'  Confound  it  I     What  a  brute  1  " 

And  he  went  past  them,  and  disappeared  in  die  cow- 
house. * 

Her  tears  had  dried  quickly,  as  she  sat  there  Startled, 
without  a  word,  and  with  the  one  thought  in  her  mini}, 
that  this  was  her  son,  and  d'Apreval,  whom  the  same 
thought  had  strudc  very  unpleasantly,  said  in  an  agi- 
tated voice : 

*^  Is  this  Monsieur  Benedict?  " 

**Who  told  you  his  name?"  the  wife  asked,  *  still 
rather  suspiciously. 
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"  The  blacksmith  at  the  corner  of  the  highiroad,"  Kr 
replied,  and  then  they  were  all  silent,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door  of  the  cow-house,  which  formed  a  sort 
of  black  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  building.  Nothing 
could  be  seen  inside,  but  they  he^rd  a  vague  noise, 
movements,  and  footsteps  and  the  sound  of  hoofs, 
which  were  deadened  by  the  straw  on  the.  floor,  and 
soon  he  reappeared  in  the  door,  wiping  his  forehead, 
and  went  towards  the  house  with  long,  slow  strides. 
He  passed  the  strangers  without  seeming  to  notice  them, 
and  said  to  his  wife : 

"  Go  and  draw  me  a  jug  of  cider;  I  am  very  thirsty." 

Then  he  went  back  into  the  house,  while  his  wife  went 
into  the  cellar,  and  left  the  two  Parisians  alone. 

"  Let  us  go,  let  us.  go  Henri,".  Madame  de  Cad^^ur 
said,  nearly  distracted  with  grief,  and  so  d'Apreval  took 
her  by  the  arm,  helped  her  to  rise,  and  sustaining  her 
with  all  his  strength,  for  he  felt  that  she  was  nearly 
falling  down,  he  led  her  out,  after  throwing  five  francs 
onto  one  of  the  chairs. 

As  soon  as  they  were  outside  the  gate,  she  began  to 
sob,  and  said,  shaking  with  grief: 

"  Oh  1  oh  I  is  that  what  you  have  made  of  him  ?  " 

He  was  very  pale,  and  replied  coldly: 

"  I  did  what  I  could.  His  farm  is  worth  eighty 
thousand  francs,  and  that  is  more  than  most  of  the 
children  of  the  middle  classes  have.*" 

They  returned  slowly,  without  speaking  a  word. 
She  was  still  crying;  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  con- 
tinually for  a  time,  but  by  degrees  they  stopped,  and 
they  went  back  to  Fecamp,  where  they  found  Monsieur 
de  Cadour  waiting  dinner  for  them,  and  as  soOn  as  he 
saw  them,  he  began  to  laugh,  and  exclaimed: 
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'^  So  my  wife  has  had  a  sunstroke,  and  I  am  very 
glad  of  it.  I  really  think  she  has  lost  her  head  for 
some  time  past  I  " 

Neither  of  them  replied,  and  when  the  husband  asked 
them  rubbing  his  hands : 

"  Well,  I  hope  that  at  least  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
walk?" 

Monsieur  d'  Apreval  replied : 

"  A  delightful  walk,  I  assure  you ;  perfectly  de- 
lightful" 
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MY  friend  Ledantec  and  I  wefe  twenty-fiv6  and 
we  had  eorile  to  London  fdr  the  first  time  in 
our  lives.  It  was  a  Saturday  evening  in  t)e^ 
cember,  cold  and  foggy,  and  I  think  that  ^U  that  dom- 
bined  is  more  thari  efiough  to  tUphiii  why  txvf  /riend 
Ledantec  and  I  were  most  abominably  drunk,  thtnigh, 
to  tell  the  truth,  we  did  not  feel  any  discomfort  from  it. 
On  the  contrary,  we  were  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perfect  bliss.  We  did  not  speak,  certainly,  for  we  were 
incapable  of  doing  so,  but  then  we  had  no  inclination 
for  conversation.  What  would  be  the  good  of  it? 
We  could  so  easily  read  all  our  thoughts  in  each  others 
eyesl  And  all  our  thoughts  consisted  in  the  sweet 
and  unique  knowledge,  that  we  were  thinking  about 
nothing  whatever. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  state 
of  delicious,  intellectual  nihility,  that  we  had  gone  to 
mysterious  Whitechapel.  We  had  gone  into  the  first 
public-house  we  saw,  with  the  firm  intention  of  studying 
manners  and  customs, —  not  to  mention  morals, —  there 
as  spectators,  artists  and  philosophers,  but  in  the  second 
public-house  we  entered,  we  ourselves  became  like  the 
objects  of  our  investigations,  that  is  to  say,  sponges 
soaked  in  alcohol.  Between  one  public-house  and  the 
other,  the  outer  air  seemed  to  squeeze  those  sponges, 
which  then  got  just  as  dry  as  before,  and  thus  we  rolled 
from  public-house  to  public-house,  until  at  last  the 
sponges  could  not  hold  any  more. 

134 
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Consequently,  we  had  for  some  time  bidden  farewell 
to  our  studies  in  morals,  and  now  they  were  limited 
to  two  impressions:  zig^z^gs  through  the  darkness  out- 
side, and  a  gleam  of  light  outside  the  public-'houses. 
As  to  the  inhibition  of  brandijes,  whiskies  and  gins, 
that,  was  done  mechanically,  and  our  stomachs  flcarcely 
noticed  it. 

But  what  strange  beings  we  had  elbowed  with  during 
our  long  stoppages  I  What  a  number  of  faces  to  be 
remembered,  what  clothes,  what  attitudes,  what  talk 
and  what  rags  1 

At  first  we  tried  to  note  them  exactly  in  out  memory, 
but  there  were  so  many  of  them,  and  our  brain  got 
mixed  so  quickly,  that  at  present  we  had  no  very  clear 
recollection  of  anything  or  anybody.  Even  objects 
that  were  immediately  before  us  appeared  to  us  in  a 
vague,  dusky  phantasmagoria  and  got  confounded  with 
precious  objects  in  an  inextricable  manner.  The  world 
became  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope  to  us,  seen  in  a  dream 
through  the  penumbra  of  an  aquarium. 

Suddenly  we  were  aroused  from  this  5tatc  of  somno- 
lence, awakened  as  If  by  a  blow  in  the  chest,  and  im- 
*periously  forced  to  fix  our  attention  on  what  we  saw, 
for  amidst  this  whirl  of  strange  sights,  one  stranger 
than  all  attracted  our  eyes  and  seemed  to  say  to  us: 
"  Look  at  me." 

It  was  at  the  open  door  of  a  public-house,  A  ray  of 
light  streamed  into  the  street  through  the  half-open 
door,  and  that  brutal  ray  fell  right  onto  the  specter 
that  had  just  risen  up  there,  dumb  and  motionless. 

For  it  was  indeed  a  specter,  pitiful  and  terrible,  and, 
above  all,  most  real,  as  it  stood  out  boldly  against  the 
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dark  background  of  the  street,  which  it  made  darker 
still  behind  it  I 

Young,  yes;  the  woman  was  certainly  young;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  that,  when  one  looked  at  her 
smooth  skin,  her  smiling  mouth  which  showed  her 
white  teeth,  and  firm  bust  which  could  be  plainly  noted 
under  her  thin  dress. 

But  then,  how  explain  her  perfectly  white  hair,  not 
gray  or  growing  gray,  but  absolutely  white,  as  white 
as  any  octogenarian's  ? 

And  then  her  eyes,  her  eyes  beneath  her  smooth  brow, 
were  surely  the  eyes  of  an  old  woman?  Certainly  they 
were,  and  of  a  woman  one  could  not  tell  how  old,  for 
it  must  have  taken  years  of  trouble  and  sorrow,  of 
tears  and  of  sleepless  nights,  and  a  whole  long  existence, 
thus  to  dull,  to  wear  out  and  to  roughen  those  vitreous 
pupils. 

Vitreous?  Not  exactly  that.  For  roughened  glass 
still  retains  a  dull  and  milky  brightness,  a  recollection, 
as  it  were,  of  its  former  transparency.  But  her  eyes 
seemed  rather  to  have  been  made  of  metal,  which  had 
turned  rusty,  and  really  if  pewter  could  rust  I  should 
have  compared  them  to  pewter  covered  with  rust. 
They  had  the  dead  color  of  pewter,  and  at  the  same 
time,  they  emitted  a  glance  which  was  the  color  of  red- 
dish water. 

But  it  was  not  until  some  time  later  that  I  tried  to 
define  them  thus  approximately  by  retrospective  analysis. 
At  that  moment,  being  altogether  incapable  of  such  an 
effort,  I  could  only  establish  in  my  own  mind  the  idea 
of  extreme  decrepitude  and  horrible  old  age,  which  they 
produced  in  my  imagination. 

Have  I  said  that  they  were  set  in  very  puffy  eyelids. 
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which  had  no  lashes  whatever,  and  on  her  forehead 
without  wrinkles  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  eyebrow? 
When  I  tell  you  this,  and  considering  their  dull  look 
beneath  the  hair  of  an  octogenarian,  it  is  not  surpris- 
mg  that  Ledantec  and  I  said  in  a  low  voice  at  the  sight 
of  this  woman,  who  was  evidently  young: 

"  Oh  1  poor,  poor  old  woman !  " 

Her  great  age  was  further  accentuated  by  the  terri- 
ble poverty  that  was  revealed  by  her  dress.  If  she  had 
been  better  dressed,  her  youthful  looks  would,  perhaps, 
have  struck  us  more,  but  her  thin  shawl,  which  was  all 
that  she  had  over  her  chemise,  her  single  petticoat 
which  was  full  of  holes,  and  almost  in  rags,  stnd  which 
did  not  nearly  reach  to  her  bare  feet,  her  straw  hat 
with  ragged  feathers  and  with  ribbons  of  no  particular 
color  through  age,  it  all  seemed  iso  ancient^  so  prodi- 
giously antique  I 

From  what  remote  superannuated,  abolished  period 
did  they  all  spring?  One  did  not  venture  to  guess,  and 
by  a  perfectly  natural  association  of  ideas,  one  seemed 
to  infer  that  the  unfortunate  cr^ture  herself,  was  as 
old  as  her  clothes  were.  Now,  by  one,  I  mean  by 
Ledantec  and  myself,  that  is  to  say,  by  two  men  who 
were  abominably  drunk  and  who  were  arguing  with  the 
special  logic  of  intoxication. 

It  was  also  under  the  softening  influence  of  alcohol 
that  we  looked  at  the  vague  smile  on  those  lips  with  the 
teeth  of  a  child,  without  stopping  to  reflect  on  the 
beauty  of  those  youthful  teeth,  and  seeing  nothing  ex- 
cept her  fixed  and  almost  idiotic  smile,  which  no  longer 
contrasted  with  the  dull  expression  of  her  looks,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  strengthened  them.  For  in  spite  of  her 
teeth,  it  was  the  smile  of  an  old  woman  in  our  imagina- 
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tiotiy  and  as  for  me^  I  wzs  really  pleased  at  the  thought 
of  being  so  acute  when  I  inferred  that  this  grandmother 
with  such  pale  lips,  had  the  set  of  teeth  of  a  young  girl, 
and  still,  thanks  to  the  softening  influence  of  alcohol,  I 
was  not  angry  with  her  for  this  artifice.  I  even  thought 
it  particularly  praiseworthy,  since,  after  all,  the  poor 
creature  thus  carried  out  her  calling  conscientiously, 
which  Ti^as  to  seduce  us.  For  there  was  no  possible 
doubt  about  the  matter,  that  this  grandmother  was  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  prostitute* 

And  then,  drunk  1  Horribly  drunk^  mudi  more 
drunk  than  Ledantec  and  I  were,  for  we  really  could 
manage  to  say:  "Oh!  :  Pity  the  poor,  poor  old 
woman !  "  While  she  was  incapable  of  articulating  a 
single  .syllable,  of  making  a  gesture,  or  even  of  impart^ 
ing  a  gleam  of  promise,  a  furtive  flash  of  allurement  to 
her  eyes.  With  her  hands  crossed  on  her  stomach, 
and  resting  against  the  front  of  the  public-house,  with 
her  whole  body  as  stiff  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  state  of 
catalepsy,  she  had  nothing  alluring  about  her,  except  her 
sad  smile,  and-  that  inspired  us  with  all  the  more  pity 
because  she  was  even  more  drunk  than  we  were,  and  so, 
by  identical,  spontaneous  movement,  we  each  of  ud 
seized  her  by  an  arm,  to  take  Tier  into  the  public-house 
with  us. 

To  our  great  astonishment  she  resisted,  sprang  back, 
and  so  was  in  the  shadow  again,  out  of  the  ray  of  light 
which  came  through  the  door,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
she  began  to  walk  through  the  darkness  and  to  drag 
us  with  her,  for  she  was. clinging  to  our  arms.  We 
followed  her  without  speaking  and  without  knowing 
where  we  were  going,  hut  without  the  least  uneasiness 
on  thajt  score,.    Only,  when  she  suddenly  burst  into 
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yioknt  soba.ks  jh)e  ttriaUc^d,  Ledantec  and  I  began  to  sob 
in  unison. 

Tht  cold  and  the  £og  had  suddenly  congested  our 
brams  again,,  and  iwe  had  ^gain  lost  all  precise  con- 
sciousnesa  of  oar  acts,  of  jout  thoughts  and  of  our  sen- 
sations*  Our:  sobs  had  nothing  of  grief  in  them,  but  we 
were  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfect  Wiss,  and. I 
can  remcthber  that-  at  that  moment  it  was  no  longer  the 
exterior  world  which  seemed  to  me  as  if  i  were  looking 
at  it  through  the  penumbrii  of  an  iaqiiarium;  it  was  I 
myself,  an  /.  composed  of  three,  =  which  was  jchanging 
into  something  that  was  floating  adrift  in  something, 
though  what  it  was  I  did  not  Idnow,  composed  of  palpa- 
ble fog  and  intangible  water,,  and  it  was  .exquisitely  de- 
lightful. 

From  that  moment  I  remember  nothing  more  until 
what  follows,  and  which  had'  the  effect  of  a  clap  of 
thunder  on  me,  and  made  me  rise  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  depth  to  which  I  had  descended. 

Ledantec  was  standing  in  front  of  me,  his  face  con- 
vulsed with  horror^  his  hair  standing  on  end  and  his 
eyes  staring  out  of  his  head,  and  he  shouted  to  me :  — 

*'Let  iis^  escapbl  I^t -us  escape! "  Whereupon  I 
opened  my  eyes  wide,  and  found  myself  lying  on  the 
ground,  in  a  room  into  which  daylight  was  shining.  I 
saw  .some  rags  hanging  against  the  wall,  two  chairs,  a 
broken  jug  lying  on  the  floor  by  my  side,  and  in  a  cor- 
ner a  wretched  bed  on  which  a  woman  was  lying,  who 
wafc  no  doubt  dead,  for  her  head  was  hanging  over  the 
side,  and  her  long  white  hair  reached  almost  to  my  feet. 

With  a  bound  I  was  up,  like  Ledantec. 

"  Whatl  ''  I  said  to  him,  while  my  teeth  chattered: 
**  Did  you  kill  her?" 
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*'  No,  no,"  he  replied.  "  But  that  makes  no  dificr- 
ence;  let  us  be  off." 

I  felt  completely  sober  by  that  time,  but  I  did  think 
that  he  was  still  suffering  somewhat  from  the  effects  of 
last  night's  drunk;  otherwise,  why  should  he  wish  to 
escape?  while  the  remains  of  pity  for  the  unfortunate 
woman  forced  me  to  say :  — 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her?  If  she  is  ill,  wc  must 
look  after  her." 

And  I  went  to  the  wretched  bed,  in  order  to  put  her 
head  back  on  the  pillow,  but  I  discovered  that  she  was 
neither  dead  nor  ill,  but  only  sound  atsleep,  and  laldo 
noticed  that  she  was  quite  young. '  She  still  wore  that 
idiotic  smile,  but  her  teeth  were  her  own  and  those  of  a 
girl.  Her  smooth  skin  and  her  firm  bust  showed  that 
she  was  not  more  than  sixteen;  perhaps  not  so  much. 

"  There  1  You  see  it,  you  can  see  it  I"  Ledantcc 
said.     "  Let  us  be  off." 

He  tried  to  drag  me  out,  and  he  was  still  drunk;  I 
could  see  it  by  his  feverish  movements,  his  trembling 
hands  and  his  nervous  looks.  Then  he  implored  me 
and  said :  — 

"  I  slept  beside  the  old  woman;  but  she  is  not  old. 
Look  at  her;  look  at  her;  yes,  she  is  old  after  all!  " 

And  he  lifted  up  her  long  hair  by  handfuls;  it  was 
like  handfuls  of  white  silk,  and  then  he  added,  evi- 
dently in  a  sort  of  delirium,  which  made  me  fear  an  at- 
tack of  delirium  tremens :  **  To  think  that  I  have  be- 
gotten children,  three,  four  children.  Who  knows  how 
many  children,  all  in  one  night  I  And  they  were  bom 
immediately,  and  have  grown  up  already!  Let  us  be 
off-" 

Decidedly  it  was  an  attack  of  madness.     Poor  Ledan- 
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tecl  What  could  I  do  for  him?  I  took  his  arm  and 
tried  to  calm  him,  but  he  thought  that  I  was  going  to 
try  and  make  him  go  to  bed  with  hjer  again,  and  he 
pushed  me  away  and  exclaimed  with  tears  in  his  voice : 
"  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  look  under  the  bed;  the 
children  arc  there;  they  arc  there,  I  tell  you.  Look 
here,  just  look  here." 

He  threw  himself  doWn,  flat  on  his  stomach,  and 
actually  pulled  out  one,  two,  three,  four  children,  who 
had  hidden  under  the  bed.  I  do  not  exactly  know 
whether  they  were  boys  or  girls,  but  all,  like  the  sleep- 
ing woman,  had  white  hair,  the  hair  of  an  octogenarian. 

Was  I  still  drunk,  like  Lcdantec,  or  was  I  mad? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  strange  hallucination? 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  shook  myself  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  I. 

No,  no,  I  had  all  my  wits  about  me,  and  I  in  reality 
saw  that  horrible  lot  of  little  brats;  they  all  had  their 
faces  in  their  handy,  and  were  crying  and  squalling, 
and  then  suddenly  one  of  them  jumped  onto  the  bed; 
all  the  others  followed  his  example,  and  the  woman 
woke  up. 

And  then  we  stood,  while  those  five  pairs  of  eyes, 
without  eyebrows  or  eyelashes,  eyes  with  the  dull  color 
of  pewter,  and  whose  pupils  had  the  color  of  red  water, 
were  steadily  fixed  on  us. 

"  Let  us  be  off  1  let  us  be  off  1 "  Lcdantec  repeated, 
leaving  go  of  me,  and  at  that  time  I  paid  attention  to 
what  he  said,  and,  after  throwing  some  small  change 
onto  the  floor,  I  followed  him,  to  make  him  understand, 
when  he  should  be  qui ttf  sober,  that  he  saw  before  him 
a  poor  Albino  prostitute,  who  had  several  bitothers  and 
sisters. 
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.     ■      ••  I        .     • 

THEY  were  discussing  dynamite,  th^  fiopi^l  f^yif- 
iution,  Nihilism,  and  even  ttipsie  who  pfreid 
le43t  about  poIItic$^  had  .^pfwihing .  to  ^ay. 
Sprnc  were  alarmedj  others  philosophized)  while  others 
ag^in,  tried  to  smile* 

'\Bahl  "  N: r  said,  "  when  we  are  aU  hlown  yp, 

we  ^hall  se^  what  it  is  likp. .  Perhaps-,  after  all,  it  may 
be  an  anuwing  se^satipn,  proyided  oii?  g^es  high 
enough," 

"  But  we  shall  not  be  blown  up  at  all/'  G  ■  ^  the 
optimist,  paid,  interrupting  him.     *^  It  is  all  a  ronjance." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  xpiy  dear  fellow/'  Jules  cje  <^->^- 
replied-     '*  It  is  like  a .  romapce,  but  with  tha^.  con- 
founded jNihilism,  everything  s^em;3  lilpe  one,  hat  it 
wpyld  bie  a  mistake  to  trpst  to  it,     Thu$,  I  myself,  the 
manner    in    which    I    made    Bakounine's    a^pqwi^t- 

They  knew  that  he  wa$  a  good  narrator,  and  it  was 
no  sqc^et  that  his  life  had  been  an  adyepturoju^  on^^  ^ 
they  drew  closer  to  him,  and  listeped  religjqp^ly,  Th^s 
i^  ^h^t  he  told  them.     ,   ,,;   .  .  :  ^ 

"I  iiET  Coqn^$'  Nioska  W-' — ,  that  strange 
WPman  who  was  pawaUy  c^lkd  Countew  Satan,   in 
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Naples;  I  immediately  attached  myself  to  her  out  of 
curiosity,  and  I  soon  fell  in  kfvc  wfth  her-  Not  tlwt 
she  was  beautiful,  for  she  was  a  Russian  who  had  all 
the  bad  characteristic^  of  the  Russian  type«  Shi  was 
thin  and  squat,  at  the  same  time,  while  her  face  was 
sallow  and  puffy^  with  high  cheek  bones  and  a  Cossack's 
nose.     But  her  conversation  bewitched  every  one. 

''  She  was  many«^ided,  learned,  a  philosopher,  scien- 
tifically depraved,  satanic.  Perhaps  the  word  is  rather 
pretentious,  but  it  exactly  expresses  what  I  want  to  say, 
for  in  other  words,  she  loved  evil  for  the  sake  of  eviL 
She  rejoiced  in  other  people's-  vices,  and  liked  Co  sow  the 
seeds  of  evil,  tn  order  ta  see  it  flourish.  And  that  on 
a  fraud,  on  an  enormous  scale.  It  waft  not  enough  for 
her  to  corrupt  individuals;  she  only  did  that  to  keep  her 
hand  in;  what  she  wished  to  do,  was  to  eorrupt  the 
maases.  By  slightly  altering  it  after  her  own  fashion^ 
she  might  have  adopted  the  famous  saying  of  Caligula; 
She  also  wished  that  the  whole  human  race  had  but  one 
head;  but  not  in  order  that  she  might  cut  it  off,  but  that 
she  might  make  the  philosophy  of  Nihility  floiirlsh 
there. 

"  What  a  temptation  to  become  the  lord  arid  mAst^r 
of  such  a  monster  I  And  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
tempted,  and  undertook  the  adventure.  The  means 
came  unsought  for  by  me,  and  the  only  thing  that  I  had 
to  dot  was  to  show  myself  more  perverted  and  satanical 
that  she  was  herself. —  And  so  I  played  the  devil. 

*'  *  Yes,'  I  said,  '  we  writers  are  the  best  workmen  for 
doing  evil,  as  our  bgoks  may  be  bottles  of  poison*  The 
so*called  men  of  acttoii,  only  turn  the  handle  of  the 
mitnuUeuse  which  we  have  loaded  Formulas  will  de- 
stroy the  world,  and  it  is  we  who  invent  them.' 
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"  *  That  IS  true,'  she  said,  '  and  that  is  what  is  want- 
ing in  Bakounine,  I  am  sorry  to  say.' 

"  That  name  was  constantly  in  her  mouth,  and  so  I 
asked  her  for  details,  which  she  gave  me,  as  she  knew 
the  man  intimately. 

"  '  After  all,'  she  said,  with  a  contemptuous  grimace, 
'  he  is  only  a  kind  of  Garibaldi.' 

**  She  told  me,  although  she  made  fun  of  him  as  she 
did  so,  about  his  Odyssey  of  the  barricades  and  of  the 
hulks  which  made  up  Bakounine's  legend,  and  which  is, 
nevertheless,  only  the  exact  truth;  his  part  of  chief  of 
the  insurgents,  at  Prague  and  then  at  Dresden ;  his  first 
death  sentence;  about  his  imprisonment  at  Olmiitz  and 
in  the  casemates  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul;  in  a  subterraniean  dungeon  at  Schiisselburg; 
about  his  exile  to  Siberia  and  his  wonderful  escape  down 
the  river  Amour,  on  a  Japanese  coasting-vessel  by  way 
of  Yokohama  and  San  Francisco,  and  about  his  final 
arrival  in  London,  whence  he  was  directing  all  the  oper- 
ations of  Nihilism. 

"  *  You  see,'  she  said,  '  he  is  a  thorough  adventurer, 
and  now  all  his  adventures  are  over.  He  got  married 
at  Tobolsk  and  became  a  mere  respectable,  middle- 
class  man.  And  then,  he  has  no  individual  ideas.  Her- 
zen,  the  phamphleteer  of  Kolokol  inspired  him  with  the 
only  fertile  phrase  that  he  ever  uttered:  Land  and 
Liberty!  But  that  is  not  yet  the  definite  formula,  the 
general  formula ;  what  I  will  call,  the  dynamite  formula. 
At  best,  Bakounine  would  become  an  incendiary,  and 
burn  down  cities.  And  what  is  that,  I  ask  you  ?  Bah  ? 
A  second-hand  Rostopchin!  He  wants  a  prompter, 
and  I  offered  to  become  hts  but  he  did  not  take  me 
seriously.'     ... 
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"  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  all  the  Psycholog- 
ical details  which  marked  the  course  of  my  passion  for 
the  Countess,  and  to  explain  to  you  more  fully  the  at- 
traction of  curiosity  which  she  offered  me  more  and 
more  every  day.  It  was  getting  exasperating,  and  the 
more  so,  as  she  resisted  me  as  stoutly  as  the  shyest  of 
innocents  could  have  done,  but  at  the  end  of  a  month 
of  mad  Satanism,  I  saw  what  her  game  was.  Do  you 
know  what  she  had  thought  of  ?  She  meant  to  make 
mc  Bakounine's  prompter,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  is  what 
she  said.  But  no  doubt  she  reserved  the  right  to  her- 
self, and  that  is  how  I  understood  her,  to  prompt  the 
prompter,  and  my  passion  for  her,  which  she  purposely 
left  unsatisfied,  assured  her  that  absolute  power  over 
mc. 

"  All  this  may  appear  madness  to  you,  but-  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  exact  truth,  and,  in  short,  one  morning 
she  bluntly  made  the  offer :  '  Become  Bakouninc's  soul, 
and  you  shall  have  me.' 

"  Of  course,  I  accepted,  for  it  was  too  fantastically 
strange  to  refuse;  do  you  think  so?  What  an  adven- 
ture I  What  luckl  A  number  of  letters  between  the 
Countess  and  Bakounine  prepared  the  way;  I  was  in- 
troduced to  him  at  his  house,  and  they  discussed  me 
there.  I  became  a  sort  of  Western  prophet,  a  mystic 
charmer  who  was  ready  to  nihilate  the  Latin  races,  the 
Saint  Paul  of  the  new  religion  of  nothingness,  and  at 
last  a  day  was  fixed  for  us  to  meet  in  London.  He  lived 
in  a  small,  one-storied  house  in  Pimlico,  with  a  tiny 
garden  in  front,  and  nothing  noticeable  about  it. 

"  We  were  first  of  all  shown  into  the  commonplace 
parlor  of  all  English  homes,  and  then  upstairs.  The 
room  where  the  Countess  and  I  w?re  left,  w»j  jmall,  and 
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very  badly  furnished,  with  a  square  table  with  writing 
materials  on  it,  in  the  middle.  That  wa$  his  sanctuary ; 
the  deity  soon  appeared,  and  I  saw  him  in  flesh  and 
bone;  especially  in  flesh,  for  he  was  enormously  stout. 
His  broad  face,  with  prominent  cheek-bones,  in  spite 
of  the  fat;  and  with  a  nose  like  a  double  funnel,  with 
small,  sharp  eyes,  which  had  a  magnetic  look,  pro* 
claimad  the  Tartar,  the  old  Turanian  blood,  which  pro- 
duced  the  Attilas,  the  Qengis^Khams,  the  Tamerlanes, 
The  obesity,  whi^h  is  characteristic  of  the  nomad  races, 
who  are  always  on  horseback  or  driving,  added  to  his 
Asiatic  look.  The  man  was  certainly  not  a  European, 
a  slave,  a  descendant  of  the  deistic  Aryans,  but  a  de» 
sccndant  of  the  Atheistic  hordes,  who  had  several  times 
already  almost  overrun  Europe,  and  who,  instead  of 
any  ideas  of  progress,  have  the  belief  in  nihility,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts, 

"I  was  astonished,  for  I  had  not  expected  that  the 
majesty  of  a  whole  race,  could  be  thus  revived  in  a  man, 
and  n^y.  stupefaction  increased  after  axi  hour's  conver- 
sation. I  could  quite  understand  why  such  a  Colossus 
had  not  wished  for  the  Countess  as  his  Egeria;  she  was 
a  mere  silly  child  to  have  dreamt  of  acting  such  a  part 
to  such  a  thinker.  She  had  not  felt  the  profoundness 
of  that  horrible  philosophy  which  was  hidden  under  that 
material  activity,  nor  had  she  seen  the  prophet  under 
that  man  of  the  barricades.  Or,  perhaps,  he  had  not 
thought  it  advisable  to  reveal  himself  to  her  like  that} 
but  be  revealed  himself  to  me,  and  infpixed  me  with 
terror. 

*^  A  prophet?  Oh  I  yes.  He  thought  himself  an 
Attila,  arid  foresaw  the  consequences  of  his  revolution; 
it  was  not  only  from  instinct,  but  also  from  theory  that 
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he  urged  ^  fi^tibn  on  td  iiihilttm.-  Tli«  pteftsei^  nDf^hiSf 
but  Toui'gueneff'^t  I  bclier^,  but  the  idea  demirtly. be- 
longs to  him.  He  ^ot  his  pf6gra!rh  ^f  agti(^ultur«) 
communism  fl-dnl  Hefzefly  affld  his  de^tructFVe  radi- 
calism ffom  FmgUth&Hy  hut  he  did  not  stop  there, 
I  meart  that  he  went  ori  to  evil  fof  the  sake  6f  evJL 
Herbert  wished  fof  the  happiness  of  the  Slav  pelskrtt; 
Pougatcheff  wtfnt^d  to  fee  elected  Emperor,  but  all  thit 
Bakd«nirte  Wanted,  WftS  to  everthi'ow  the  actual  order 
of  thirtgs,  fit)  matter  by  what  taeans,  arid  to  r^latd 
sodal  t<in^entrati6n  by  a  universal  upheaval. 

**It  w*d  th*i  dteam  of  a  Tartaf  *  it  was  itSit  niWMsrti 
pushed  t^  ei^^me  practkal  coildu^lofi^.-  It  ivu^y  \ti  a( 
word,  the  applied  philosophy  of  chance,  the  indeter- 
minateism  of  anarchy.  Monstrous  it  may  be,  but 
grand  in  its  monstrosity. 

**  Artd  you  rriu^  ildt^;  thaf^the^mart  of  acttofi  who 
wa^  so  despisdd  by  the  CbUntess,  discoVired  in  Bakou- 
nirie  ihe  giganri<i  dreanfer  whom  I  have  just  shown 
yoti,  tiiid  his  dr&am  did  n6t  remain  a  dreamy  but  began 
to  be  realized.  It  ^&i  by  the  tare  6f  that  brjgarti^ef 
that  the  Nihilistic  party  assumed  a  body;  a  party  in 
which  there  is  a  little  of  everything,  you  know;  but 
on  the  whole,  a  formidable  party,  on  account  of  the 
advanced  guard  in  true  Nihilism,  whose  object  is  noth- 
ing less  than  to  destroy  the  Western  world,  to  see  it 
blossom  from  under  the  ruins  of  a  general  dispersion, 
which  is  the  last  conception  of  modern  Tartarism. 

"  I  never  saw  Bakounine  again,  for  the  Countess's 
conquest  would  have  been  too  dearly  bought  by  any 
attempt  to  act  a  comedy  with  this  Old-Man-of-the- 
Mountains.  And  besides  that,  after  this  visit,  poor 
Countess  Satan  appeared  to  me  quite  silly.     Her  fa- 
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mous  Satanism  was  nothing  but  the  flicker  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  after  the  general  conflagration  qf  which  the  other 
had  dreamt,  and  she  had  certainly  shown  herself  very 
silly,  when  she  could  not  understand  that  prodigious 
monster.  And  as  she  had  seduced  me,  only  by  her 
intellect  and  her  perversity,  I  was  disgusted  a.s  soon  as 
she  laid  aside  that  mask.  I  left  her  without  telling  her 
of  my  intention,  and  never  saw  her  again,  either. 

**  No  doubt  they  both  took  me  for  a  spy  from  the 
Third  .section  of  the  Imperial  Chancellery.  In  that 
case,  they  must  have  thought  me  very  stro^g  to  h^ye 
resisted,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  look  out,  if  any 
afiiliated  members  of  their  society  recognize  mel  *.  .  ." 

Ill 

Then  he  smiled,  and  turning  to  the  waiter  who  had 
just. come  in,  he  said:  "Meanwhile,  open  us  another 
bottle  of  champagne,  and  make  the  cork  pop  I  It  will, 
at  any  rate,  somewhat  accustom  us  to  the  day  when  we 
shall  all  be  blown  up  with  dynamite  ourselves." 
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EVERY  Friday,  regularly,  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  mornmg,  he  came  into  the  court-yard,  put 
down  his  soft  hat  4t  his  feet,  struck  a  few  chords 
on  his  guitar  and  then  began  a  ballad  in  his  full,  rich 
voice*  And  soon  at  every  window  in  the  four  sides  of 
that  dull,  barrack*like  building,  some  girls  appeared,  one 
in  an  elegant  dressing  gown,  another  in  a  little  jacket, 
most  of  them  with  therr  breasts  and  arms  bare,  all  of 
them  just  out  of  bed,  with  their  hair  hastily  twisted  up, 
their  eyes  blinking  in  the  sudden  blaze  of  sunlight,  their 
complexions  dull  and  their  eyes  still  heavy  from  want 
of  sjecp. 

They  swayed  themselves  backwards  and  forwards 
to  his  slow  melody,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  coppers,  and  even  silver,  poured 
into  the  handsome  singer's  hat,  and  more  than  one  of 
them  would  have  liked  to  have  followed  the  penny 
which  she  threw  to  him,  and  to  have  gone  with  the 
singer  who  had  the  voice  of  a  siren,  and  who  seemed 
td  say  to  all  these  amorous  girls ;  **  Come,  come  to 
my  retreat,  where  you  will  find  a  palace  of  crystal  and 
gold,  and  wreaths  which  are  always  fresh,  and  hap- 
piness and  love  which  never  die." 

That  was  what  they  seemed  to  hear,  those  unhappy 
girls,  when  they  heard  him  sing  the  songs  of  the  old 
legends,  which  they  had  formerly  believed.  That  was 
what  they  understood  by  the  foolish  words  of  the' 
ballad.     Then  and  nothing  else,  for  how  could  any 
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one  doubt  it,  on  seeing  the  fresh  roses  on  their  cheeks, 
and  the  tender  flame  which  flickered  like  a  mystic  night- 
light  in  their  eyes,  which  had,  for  the  moment,  be- 
come the  eyes  of  innocent  young  girls  again?  But  of 
young  girls,  who  had  grown  up  very  quickly, .  ala*  1 
who  were  very  precocious,  and  who  very  soon  became 
the  women  that  they  were,  poor  vendors  of  love,  al- 
ways in  search  of  love  for  which  they  were  paid.    :     - 

That  wa^  why,  when  he  had  finished  his  second 
ballad}  and  sometimes  even  sooner,  concupiscent  looks 
appeared  in  their  eyes.  The  boatman  of  their  dreams, 
the  water-aprite  of  fairy  tales,  vanished  in  the  raist  of 
their  childish  recollec(;ions,  and  the  singer  re-assumed 
his  real  shape,  that  of  musician  and  sttoUing  playefi 
whom  they  wished  to  pay,  to  be  their  lover.  And  the 
coppers  and  small  silver  were  showered  on  him  againt 
with  engaging  smiles,  with  the  leers  of  a  street-walker, 
even  with :  "  p'st,  p'sf/^  which  soon  transformed  the  bar* 
rack'like  court-yard  into  an  enormous  cage  full  of  twit- 
tering birds,  while  some  of  them  could  not  restrain 
themselves,  but  said  aloud,  rolling  their  eyes  with  de- 
sire: **  How  handsome  the  creature  is!  Good 
heavens,  how  handsome  he  isl  " 

He  was  really  handsome,  and  nobody  could  deny  it» 
and  even  too  handsome,  with  a  regular  beauty  which 
almost  palled  on  people.  He  had  large,  almond* 
shaped,  gentle  eyes,  a  Grecian  nose,  a  bow-«haped 
mouth,  hidden  by  a  heavy  moustache,  and  long,  black, 
curly  hair ;  in  short,  a  head  fit  to  be  put  into  a  hair-dress* 
er's  window,  or,  better  still,  perhaps,  onto  the  front  page 
of  the  ballads  which  he  was  singing.  But  whdt  made 
him  still  handsomer,  was  that  his  self-conceit  had  a 
look  of  sovereign  indifference  for  he  was  not  satisfied 
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with  not  replying  tp  the  smiles,  the  ogles,  and  the  p'st, 
p'st's,  by  taking  no  notice  of  them;  but  when  he  had 
finished  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  he  winked  mis- 
chievously, and  turned  his  lips  contemptuously,  which 
said  very  clearly:  "  The.stove  is  not  being  heated  for 
you,  my  little  kittens  1  " 

Often,  one  might  have  thought  that  he  expressly 
wished  to  show  his  contempt^  and  that  he  tried  to  make 
himself  thought  unpoetical  \n  the  eyes  of  all  lihose 
amorous  girls,  and  to  check  their  love,  for  he  cleared 
his  throat  ostentatiously  and  offensively,  more  than  was 
necessary,  after  singing,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to 
spit  at  them.  But  all  that  did  not  make  him  unpoet* 
ical  in  their  eyes,  and  many  of  them,  most  of  them, 
who  were  absolutely  mad  on  him,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  did  it  like  a  swelll 

The  girl,  who  in  her  enthusiasm  had  been  the  first  to 
utter  that  exclamation  x)f  intense  passion,  and  who,  after 
throwing, him  small  silver,  had  thrown  him  a  twenty- 
franc  gold  piece,  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  have  an 
explanation.  Instead  of  a  p'st,  p'st,  she  spoke  to  him 
boldly  one  morning,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  others, 
who  religiously  held  their  tongues. 

"  Come  up  here,"  she  called  out  to  him,  and  from 
habit  she  added:  "  I  will  be  very  nice,  you  handsome 
dark  fellow." 

At  first  they  were  dumbfounded  at  her  audacity, 
and  jtheri  all  their  cheeks  flushed  with  jealousy,  and  the 
flame  of  mad  desire  shot  from  their,  eyes,  from  every 
window  there  came  a  perfect  torrent  of: 

"Yes,  come  up,  come  up."  '*  Don't  go  to  hcrl 
Come  to  me." 

And,  meanwhile,  there  was  a  shower  of  half-pence,  of 
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francs,  of  gold  coins,  as  well  as  of  cigars  and  oranges, 
while  lace  pocket  handkerchiefs,  silk  neckties,  and  scarfs 
fluttered  in  the  air  and  fell  round  the  singer,  like  a 
flight  of  many  colored  butterflies. 

He  picked  up  the  spoil  calmly,  almost  carelessly, 
stuffed  the  money  into  his  pocket,  made  a  bundle  of  the 
furbelows,  which  he  tied  up  as  if  they  had  been  soiled 
linen,  and  then  raising  himself  up,  and  putting  his  felt 
hat  on  his  head,  he  said :  * 

**  Thank  you,  ladies,  but  indeed  I  cannot." 

They  thought  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  satisfy  so 
many  demands  at  once,  and  one  of  them  said:  '*  Let 
him  choose." 

*' Yes,  yes,  that  is  itl  "  they  all  exclaimed  una'ni- 
raously. 

But  he  repeated:     *'  I  tell  you,  I  cannot." 

They  thought  he  was  excusing  himself  out  of  gal- 
lantry, and  several  of  them  exclaimed,  almost  with 
tears  of  emotion:  -'Women  are  all  heart!"  And 
the  same  voice  that  had.  spoken  before,  (it  was  one  of 
the  girls  who  wished  to  settle  the  matter  amicably), 
said:     **  We  must  draw  lots." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it,"  they  all  cried.  And  again 
there  was  a  religious  silence,  more  religious  than  before, 
for  it  was  caused  by  anxiety,  and  the  beatings  of  their 
hearts  may  have  been  heard. 

.  The  singer  profited  by  it,  to  say  slowly :  "  I  cannot 
have  that  either;  nor  all  of  you  at  once,  nor  one  after 
the  other;  nothing!     I  tell  you  that  I  cannot." 

**Why?  Why?"  And  now  they  were  almost 
screaming,  for  they  were,  angry  and  sorry  at  the  same 
time.     Their  cheeks  had  gone  from  scarlet  to  lividv 
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their  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  some  shook  their  fists 
menacingly. 

"Silence!"  the  girl  cried,  who  had  spoken  first. 
"  Be  quiet,  you  pack  of  huzzysl  Let  him  explain  him- 
self, and  tell  us  why  I  " 

*'  Yes,  yes,  let  us  be  quiet  1  Make  him  explain  him- 
self in  God's  name  f  " 

Then,  in  the  fierce  silence  that  ensued,  the  singer 
said,  opening  his  arms  wide,  with  a  gesture  of  despairing 
inability  to  do  what  they  wanted : 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  It  is  very  amusing,  but  I 
cannot  do  more.  I  have  two  girls  of  my  own  already, 
at  hcane." 
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HE  certainly  did  not  think  himself  a  saint,  nor 
had  he  any  hypocritical  prctenaions  to  virtue, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  thought  as  highly  of  hinn* 
self  as  much  as  he  did  of  anybody  else,  and  perhaps, 
even  a  trifle  more  highly.  And  that,  quite  impartially, 
without  any  more  self  love  than  was  necessary,  and 
without  his  having  to  accuse  himself  of  being  self 
conceited.  He  did  himself  justice,  that  was  all,  for  he 
had  good  moral  principles,  and  he  applied  them*  es- 
pecially, if  the  truth  must  be  told,  not  only  to  judging 
the  conduct  of  others,  but  also,  it  must  be  allowed,  in 
a  measure  for  regulating  his  own  conduct,  as  he  would 
have  been  very  vexed  if  he  had  been  able  to  think  of 
himself : 

*'  On  the  whole,  I  am  what  people  call  a  perfectly 
honorable  man." 

Luckily,  he  had  never  (oh I  never),  been  obliged  to 
doubt  that  excellent  opinion  which  he  had  of  himself, 
which  he  liked  to  express  thus,  in  his  moments  of 
rhetorical  expansion : 

**  My  whole  life  gives  me  the  right  to  shake  hands 
with  myself." 

Perhaps  a  subtle  psychologist  would  have  found  some 
flaws  in  this  armor  of  integrity,  which  was  sanctimo- 
niously satisfied  with  itself.  It  was,  for  example,  quite 
certain  that  our  friend  had  no  scruples  in  making  profit 
out  of  the  vices  or  misfortunes  of  his  neighbors,  pro- 
vided that  he  was  not  in  his  own  opinion,  the  person  who 
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\4^as  s6kly,  or  ehieflly  i-espon$ibIe  for  them.  But,  on 
thri  whfole,  it  wds  dhly  dne  manner  of  looking  at  it, 
rtdthlng  moi'e,  fend  there  were  t)lenty  of  materials  fof 
cststiistic  krgumehtd  in  itt  This  kihd  of  discussion  is 
particularly  unpleasant  to  such  simple  n^tuteS  as  that  of 
thi^  Worthy  felloiii^,  who  would  have  replied  to  the 
psychologist. 

**Why  gd  dtt  a  wild  godse  tM^tl  As  fbr  me,  I 
am  perfectly  sincere." 

idu  must  not^  however,  telleVe  that  this  perfect 
miicerky  prevented  him  fi'om  hriviftg  elevated  views. 
He  {)r1d^d  himself  on  having  a  weakness  for  imagination 
and  the  unforeseen,  and  if  h^  Would  have  htth  dff^nded 
ai  belttg  ealfod-  n.  dishonoraWe  fnan^  he  Would,  p^rhips 
haVe  been  &tiH  more  hurt  if  anybody  had  attributed 
nltddld-class  t^stds  to  him.  ^ 

Acdordklgly,  in  love  affairt,  he  e^cpressed  a  most 
virtuous  horror  df  adultery ,^  for  if  he  had  cdrnmitted  it/ 
it?  Would  iibt  have  been  »Me  to  bedr  that  testimony  td 
himself,  which  was  sd  &weet  td  his  cdnsciertce; 

"Ah I  As  iof  ine,  I  cart  declare  thit  I  tieVer 
wronged  Anybody  l^*  , 

White,  dii  the  other  handy  he  tvaS  not  satisfied  with 
pleasure  Which  wa«  paid  fdr  by  the  hour,  arid  which 
debases  ike  noblest  desires  of  thd  heart,  td  the  vulgar 
sAtiSfatfldn  of  a  physical  requiremertt.  What  be  re-» 
^ir^d,  §0  he  used  td  ^ay,  while  lifting  his  efye$  up  ta 
heavert  Was :  .         t  - 

**  SoWi^hirig  rather  mdre  ideafi  than  thdt l"  i 

That  search  after  the  ideal  did  not$  indeed,  m^ 
him  any  grtat  effdrt^  as  it  was  limited  to  not  goings  to 
licenced  hoii^s  df  ill-fame^  and  to  not  accostihg. street^ 
walkers  with  th^  isimplc  words  s*    "  How  mdch?" 
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It  consisted  chiefly  in  wishing  to  be  gallant  even  with 
such  women,  and  in  trying  to  persuade  himself  that 
they  liked  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  in  preferring 
those  whose  manner,  dress  and  looks  allowed  room  for 
suppositions  and  roitiantic  illusions,  such  as : 

**  She  might  be  taken  for  a,  little  work-girl  who  has 
not  yet  lost  her  virtue.'' 

*'  No,  I  rather  think  she  is  a  widow,  who  has  met  with 
misfortunes." 

*'  What  if  she  be  a  fashionable  lady  in  disguise!  " 

And  other  nonsense,  which  he  knew  to  be  such,  even 
while  imagining  it,  but  who^e  imaginary  flavor  was 
very  pleasant  to  him,  all  the  same. 

With  such  tastes,  it  was  only  natural  that  this  pil- 
grim followed  and  pushed  up  against  women  in  the 
large  shops,  and  whenever  there  was  a  crowd,  and 
that  he  especially  looked  out  for  those  ladies  of  easy 
virtue,  for  nothing  is  more  exciting  than  those  half- 
closed  shutters,  behind  which  a  face  is  indistinctly  seen, 
and  from  which  one  hears  a  furtive::    " Fsil     Fstl" 

He  used. to  say  to  himself:  "Who  is  she?  Is 
she  young  and  pretty  ?  Is  she  sortie  old  woman,  who 
is  terribly  skillful  at  her  bu^siness,  but  who  yet  doe^  not 
venture  to  show  herself  any  longer?  Or  is  she  some 
new  beginner,  who  has  not  yet  acquired  the  boldness 
of  an  old  hand?  In  any  case,  it  is  the  unknown, 
perhaps,  that  is  my  ideal  du;*ing  the  time  it  takes  me 
to  find  my  way  upstairs;"  and  always  as  he  went  up, 
his  heart  beat,  as  it  does  at  a  first  meeting  with  a  be- 
loved mistress. 

But  he  had  never  f^lt  such  a  delicious  shiver  as  he 
did  on  the  day  on  which  he  penetrated  into  that  old 
house  in  the  <  blind  alley  in  Menilmontant.     He  could 
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not  have  said  why,  for  he  had  often  gone  after  so-called 
love  in  much  stranger  places;  but  now,  without  any 
reason,  he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  was  going  to 
meet  with  an  adventure,  and  that  gave  him  a  de- 
lightful sensation. 

The  woman  who  had  made  the  sign  to  him,  lived 
on  the  third  floor,  and  all  the  way  upstairs  his  excite- 
ment increased,  until  his  heart  was  beating  violently 
when  he  reached  the  landing*  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  going  up,  he  smelt  a  peculiar  odor,  which  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  which  he  had  tried  in  vain 
to  analyze,  though  all  he  could  arrive,  at  was,  that  it 
smelt  like  a  chemist's  shop. 

The  door  on  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  passage, 
was  opened  as  soon  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the  landing, 
and  the  woman  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Come  in,  my  dear."  . 

A  whiff  of  a  very  strong  smell  met  his  nostrils  through 
the  open-door,  and  suddenly  he  exclaimed : 

"  How  stupid  I  was!  I  kiiow  what  it  is  now;  it  is 
carbolic  acid,  is  it  not  ?  ** 

"Yes,"  the  woman  replied.  "  Dcm't  you  like  it, 
dear?  It  is  very  wholesome,  you  know." 
.  The  woman  was  not  ugly,  altohcugh  not  young;  she 
had  very  good  eyes,  although  they  were  sad  and  sunken 
in  her  head;  evidently  she  had  been  crying,  very  much 
quite  recently,  and  that  imparted  a  special  spice  to  the 
vague  smile  which  she  put  on,  so  as  to  applear  more 
amiable. 

Seized  by  his  romantic  ideas  once  more,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  presentiment  which  he  had  had  just 
befjore^  he  thought  —  and  the  idea  filled  him  with 
pleasure: 
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"  She  is  sotne  widow,  Whom  poverty  hft8  forced  to  sell 
herself/' 

The  room  was  small,  but  very  clean  aad  tidy,  and 
that  confirrhed  him  in  hifi  conjecture,  as  he  wrid  curious 
to  verify  its  truth,  he  went  into  the  three  rooms  which 
Opened  into  One  anotheri  The  bed*room^  came  first; 
next  there  came  a  kind  oi  a  drawing-»room,  and  then 
a  dining-room,  which  evidently  served  as  a  kitchen,  for 
a  Dutch  tiled  stove  stood  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  which 
a  stew  was  simmering,  but  the  smell  of  carbolic  acid 
was  even  strortger  in  that  room.  He  remarked  on  ity 
and  add^d  with  a  laugh  t 

**  Do  you  put  it  with  your  soup?  " 

And  as  he  sftid  this,:h^  laid  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
dooi'  which  led  into  thd  fiext  room,  for  he  wanted  to^ 
see  everything,  even  that  no6k,  which  was  apparently 
a  store  cupboard,  but  the  woman  seized  him  by  the  Arm, 
and  pulled  him  violently  back« 

"  No,  no,':'  flhe  said^  almost  in  a  whisper^  and  in  A 
hoarse  and  suppliflint  voice,  '*  no,  dc^Tj  not  there,  not 
there,  you  must  not  go  in  there." 

"  Why?  "  he  «aid,  for  his  wish  to  go  in  had  cttily  be- 
come stronger.  '  • 

"  Because  if  you  go  in  there,  you  will  have  no  In- 
clination to  remain  with  me,  and  I  so  want  you  to  stay.' 
If  you  only  knew  I  " 

**  Wcll^  ;what?  "  And  with  a  vioknt  movement^ 
he.  opened  the  .glazed  door,  when  tht  smell  6f  carbolic 
acid  seemed  almost  to  strike  him  in  the  face,  but  whftt 
he  saw,  made  him  recoil  still  more,  for  on  a  small  iron 
bedstead,  lay  the  dead  body  of  a  woman  fafita^tically 
illuminated  by  a  single  wax  candle,  attd  in  horifor  he 
turned  to  make  his  escape. 
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"Stop,  my  dear,"  the  woman  sobbed;  and  clinging 
to  him,  she  told  him  amidst  a  flood  of  tears,  that  her 
friend  had  died  two  days  previously,  and  that  there 
was  no  money  to  bury  her.  "  Because,"  she  said,  "  you 
can  understand  that  I  want  it  to  be  a  respectable  funeral, 
we  were  so  very  fond  of  each  other  I  Stop  here,  my 
dear,  do  stop,  I  only  want  ten  francs  more.  Don't 
go  away." 

They  had  gone  back  into  the  bed-room,  and  she  was 
pushing  him  towards  the  bed : 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  let  me  go.  I  will  give  you  the  ten 
francs,  but  I  will  not  stay  here;  I  cannot." 

He  took  his  purse  out  of  his  pocket,  extracted  a  ten- 
franc  piece,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  then  went  to  the 
door;  but  when  he  had  reached  it,  a  thought  suddenly 
struck  him,  as  if  somebody  were  reasoning  with  him, 
without  his  knowledge. 

"Why  lose  these  ten  francs?  Why  not  profit  by 
this  woman's  good  intentions.  She  certainly  did  her 
business  bravely,  and  if  I  had  not  known  about  the  mat- 
ter, I  should  certainly  not  have  gone  away  for  some 
time     .     .     .     Well  then?" 

But  other  obscurer  suggestions  whispered  to  him: 

"  She  was  her  friend  I  .  .  .  They  were  so  fond 
of  each  other  I  Was  it  friendship  or  love  ?  Oh  1  love 
apparently.  Well,  it  would  surely  be  avenging  mor- 
ality, if  this  woman  were  forced  to  be  faithless  to  that 
monstrous  love?"  And  suddenly  the  man  turned 
round  and  said  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice :  "  Look 
herel  If  I  give  you  twenty  francs  instead  of  ten,  I 
suppose  you  could  buy  some  flowers  for  her,  as  well  ?  " 

The  unhappy  woman's  face  brightened  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude. 
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*•  Will  you  really  give  me  twenty?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  more  perhaps.  It  quite  de- 
pends upon  yourself." 

And  with  the  quiet  conscience  of  an  honorable  man 
who,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  a  fool  he  said  gravely : 

**  You  need  only  be  very  complaisant." 

And  he  added,  mentally:  "  Especially  as  I  deserve 
it,  as  in  giving  you  twenty  francs  I  am  performing  a 
good  action." 
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^  ^  ^"T-^  EALLY,"  Paul  repeated,  "  really  1 " 

*'  Yes,  I  who  am  here  before  you  have  been 
violated,  and  violated  byl  .  .  .  But  if 
I  were  to  tell  you  immediately  by  whom,  there  would 
be  no  story,  eh?  And  as  you  want  a  story,  eh?  And 
as  you  want  a  story,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  I  shall  begin  at  the  beginning. 

"  I  had  been  shooting  over  the  waste  land  in  the  heart 
of  Brittany  for  a  week,  which  borders  on  the  Black 
Mountain.  It  is  a  desolate  and  wild  country,  but  it 
abounds  in  game.  One  can  walk  for  hours  without 
meeting  a  human  being,  and  when  one  meets  anybody, 
it  is  just  the  same  as  if  one  had  not,  for  the  people  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  French,  and  when  I  got  to  an 
inn  at  night,  I  had  to  employ  signs  to  let  the  people 
know  that  I  wanted  supper  and  bed. 

"  As  I  happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  frame  of 
mind  at  the  time,  that  solitude  delighted  me,  and  my 
dog's  companionship  was  quite  enough  for  me,  and  so 
you  may  guess  my  irritation  when  I  perceived  one 
morning  that  I  was  being  followed,  absolutely  followed, 
by  another  sportsman  who  seemed  to  wish  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  The  day  before,  I  had  already 
noticed  him  obstructing  the  horizon  several  times,  and 
I  had  attributed  it  to  the  chances  of  sport,  which 
brought  us  both  to  the  same  likely  spots  for  game,  but 
now  I  could  not  be  mistaken  I  The  fellow  was  evi- 
dently following  me,  and  was  stretching  his  little  pair 
ni-ii  i6i 
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of  compasses  as  much  as  he  could,  so  as  to  keep  up  with 
my  long  strides,  and  took  short  cuts,  so  as  to  catch  me 
up  at  the  half  circle. 

"  As  he  seemed  bent  upon  the  matter,  I  naturally 
grew  obstinate  also,  and  he  spent  his  whole  day  in  try- 
ing to  catth  me  up,'  while  I  spent  mine  in  trying  to  baffle 
him,  and  we  seemed  to  be  playing  at  hide-and-seek; 
the  consequences  were,  that  when  it  was  getting  dark, 
I  had  completely  lost  myself  in  the  most  deserted  part 
of  the  moor.  There  was  no  cottage  near,  and  not  even 
a  church  spFre  in  the  distance.  The  only  land-mark, 
was  the  hateful  outline  of  that  cursed  man,  about  five 
hundred  yards  off. 

"  Of  course  he  had  won  the  game  I  I  should  have 
to  put  a  good  face  On  the  matter,  and  allow  him  to 
join  me,  or  rather  I  should  have  to  join  him  myself,  if 
I  did  not  wish  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  and  with  an 
empty  stomach,  and  so  I  went  up  to  him,  and  asked 
my  way  in  a  half-surly  manner. 

"  He  replied  very  affably,  that  there  was  ao  inn  in 
the  neighborhood,  as  the  nearest  village  was  five  leagues 
off,  hut  that  he  lived  only  about  an  hour's  walk  off, 
and  that  he  considered  hinisclf  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  offer  me  hospitality. 

**  I  was  utterly  done  up,  and  how  could  I  refuse? 
So  we  went  off  through  the  heather  and  furze ;  I  walfc^ 
ing  slowly  because  I  was  so  tired,  and  he  went  tripping 
along  merrily  with  his  legs  like  a  basset  hound's,  which 
seemed  untirable* 
.  "  And  yet  he  was  an  old  man,  and  not  strongly  built, 
for  I  could  have  knocked  him  over  by  blowing  on  him ; 
but  how  he  could  walk,,  the  beast  1 

"  But  he  was  not  a  troublesome  companion,  as  I 
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imitgiaed  be  would  have  been,  and  he  did  not  at  all 
jsecmto  wish  to  enter  mto  conversation  with  me,  a&  I 
feared  he  would.  When  he  had  given  his  invitation, 
and  I  had  accepted  it  and  thanked  him  in  a  few  words^ 
he  did  not  open  his  lips  again,  and  wt  walked  on  in 
alienee^  and  only  his  glances  worried  me,  for  I  felt  then} 
on  moi  as  if  he  wished  to  force  me  into  an  intimacy, 
which  my  closed  lips  refused.  But  on  the  whole,  hii 
tenacibualooka^  which  I  noticed  furtively,  appeared  sym- 
pathetic and  even  admiring  •=— yes ;  really  admiring  I 

**  Bttt  I  could  not  give  him  as  good  as  he  brought) 
for  he  was  certainly  not  handsome;  his  legs  were  short, 
and  rather  bandy  and  he  was  thin  and  narrow-chested* 
His  face  was  like  a  bit  of  parchment,  furrowed  and 
wrinkled^  without  a  hair  on  it  to  hide  the  folds'  in  his 
skin.  His  hair  resembled  that  of  an  Igfiorantin  * 
brother,  with  its  gray  locks  falling  onto  his  greasy  coU 
lar;  he  had  a. nose  like  a  ferret,  and  rat'f^  eyes,  but  he 
was  able  to  offer  me  food  and  quarters  for^  the  night, 
and  It  was  not  requisite  that  be  should  be  handsome,  in 
order  to  do  that. 

"  Capital  food,  and  very  comfortable  quarters^l  >  A 
manorial  dwelling,  a  real  old,  weltffumished  manor- 
house;  and  in'  the  lai^  dtning*room,  in-  front  of  the 
huge  fire-place,  where  a  large  fire  was  blasting,  dinner 
was*  laid ;  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  t  A  hotch- 
potch, which  had  been  stewing  6incc  mornings  no  doubt  1 
A  salmis  of  woodcock,  in  defense  of  which  angels 
would  have  taken  up  arms;  buckwheat  cakes,  in  crean>, 
flavored  with  aniseed,  and  a  cheese,  which  is  a  rare 
thing  and  hardly  ever  to  be  found  in  Brittany,  a  cheese 

*A  lay  brother  in  a  monastery,  who  is  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor. —  Translator.  ' 
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to  make  any  one  eat  a  four  pound  loaf  if  he  only  smelt 
the  rindl  The  whole  washed  down  by  Chambcrtin, 
and  then  brandy  distilled  by  cider,  which  was  so  good 
that  it  made  a  man  fancy  that  he  had  swallowed  a 
deity  in  velvet  breeches;  not  to  mention  the  cigars, 
pure,  smuggled  havannahs;  large,  strong,  not  dry  but 
green,  on  the  contrary,  which  made  a  strong  and  in- 
toxicating smoke. 

"  And  how  the  little  old  gentleman  stuffed,  and 
drank  and  smoked  1  He  was  an  ogre,  a  choiristcr,  a 
sapper,  and  so  was  I,  I  must  confess,  and,  upon  my 
word,  I  cannot  remember  what  we  talked  about  during 
our  Gargantuan  feedl  But  we  certainly  talked,  but 
what  about?  About  shooting,  certainly,  and  about 
women  most  probably.  Confound  itl  Among  men, 
after  drinking  I  Yes,  yes,  about  women,  I  am  quite 
sure,  and  he  told  some  funny  stories,  did  the  little  old 
man!  Especially  about  a  portrait  which  was  hanging 
over  the  large  fire-place^  and  which  represented  his 
grandmother,  a  marchioness  of  the  old  regime.  She 
was  a  woman  who  had  certainly  played  some  pranks, 
and  they  said  that  she  was  still  frisky  and  had  good 
legs  and  thighs  when  she  was  seventy. 

"  *  It  is  extraordinary,'  I  remarked,  *  how  like  you 
are  to  that  portrait.' 

"  *  Yes,'  the  old  man  replied  widi  a  smile;  and  then 
he  added  in  his  harsh,  tremulous  voice :  *  I  resemble 
her  in  everything.  I  am  only  sixty,  and  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  have  lusty,  hot  blood  in  me  until  I  am  sev- 
enty.' 

"  And  then  suddenly,  very  much  moved,  and  look- 
ing at  me  admiringly,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  he 
said  to  the  portrait: 
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**  *  I  say,  marchioness,  what  a  pity  that  you  did  not 
know  this  handsome  young  fellow  1 ' 

"  I  remembered  that  apostrophe  and  that  look  very 
well,  when  I  went  to  bed  about  an  hour  later,  nearly 
drunk,  in  the  large  room  papered  in  white  and  gold,  to 
which  I  was  shown  by  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  foot- 
man, who  wished  rae  goodniight  in  Breton, 

'^  Good-night,  yes  I  But  that  implied  going  to  sleep, 
which  was  just  what  I  could  not  do.  The  Chambertin, 
the. cider  brandy  and  the  cigars  had  certainly  made  me 
drunk,  but  not  so  as  to  overcome  me  altogether.  On 
the  contrary,  I  was  excited,  my  nerves  were  highly 
strung,  iny  blood  was  heated,  and  I  was  in  a  half-sleep 
in  which  I  felt  that  I  was  very  much  alive,  and  my 
whole  being  was  in  a  vibration  and  expansion,  just  as 
if  I  had  been  smoking  hashecah. 

"  Of  course  I  That  was  it;  I  was  dreaming  while 
I  was  awake;  but  I  saw  the  door  open  and  the  mar- 
chioness come  in,  who  had  stepped'  down,  out  of  her 
frame.  She  had  taken' off  her  furbelows,  and  was  in 
her  nijghtgown.  \  Her  high  head-dress  was  replaced  by 
a  simple,  knot  of  ribbon,  which  confined  her  powdered 
hair  into  a  small  chignon,  but  I  recognized  her  quite 
plainly,  by  the  trembling  light  of  the  candle  which  she 
was  carrying.  It  was  her  face  with  its  piercing  eyes, 
its  pointed  nose  and  its  smiling  and  sensual  mouth. . 
She  did  not  look  so  young  to  me  as  she  appeared  in 
her  portrait.  Bah !  Pei^haps  that  was  merely  caused 
h^  the. feeble,  flickering  light  1  But  I  had  not  even 
time  to  account  for  it,  not  to  reflect  on  the  strangeness 
of  the  sight,  nor  to  discuss  the  matter  with  myself  and 
to  say :     *  Am  I  dead  drunk,  or  is  it  a  ghost  ?  * 

"  No,  I  had  no  time,  and  that  is  the  fact,  for  the  can- 
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dk  was  suddenly  blown  out  and  the  marchioncls  ttras 
in  my  bed  and  holding  me  in  her  arms,  and  one  fixed 
idea,  the  onljf.oitie  that  I  bad,  haunted  me,  which  was: 

"  *  Had  the  marchioness  good  limbs,  and  was  fche 
attll  frisky  at  Beventy  ? '  And  I  did  twt  eare  mtfch  if 
she  wa3  s^v^nty  And  if  she  wgs  d  ghost  or  not 5  I  ortly 
thought  of  one  thing.:    '  Has  she  really  good  Iknbs?  '  " 

"  By  Jove,  yts]  She  did  ndt  speak.  Oh>  mafdiibn- 
essl  marchioness!  And  suddenly  in  spite  of  myself 
and  to  qonviricc  myself  that  it  was  not  a  mere  fantastic 
dream,  I  exclaimed : 

"  *  Why,  good  heavens  1  I  am  not  dreaming! ' 

*/  *  No,  you  are  not  dreamingi'  two  lips  replied,  try- 
ing to  press  thei)f)selves  against  mine. 
,    "  But^  ohl  horrcJr  1  ■  The  mouth  smelt  of  cigars  xiid 
brandy !     The  voice  wa*  that  of  the  little  old  man  I 

"  With  a  bound  I  sent  him  flying  on,  to  the  ground, 
and  jumped  out  of  bedy  shouting: 
.    "*  Beast!  beast!' 

^*  Thea  I  heard  the  doof.  slam^  and  bare  feet  pat^ 
tering  on  the  i^tairs  a&  he  rin  away;  so  I  dressed  hastily 
in.  the  dark  and  wdnt  dowa^tairs,  sitiU  shouting. 

*Mb  the  hall  below,  where  I  could  sec  throiagh  the 
upper  windows  that  the  dawn  was  breaking,  I  met  the 
broad-shouldered  footman,  who  was  holding  a  gre^ 
cudgel  in  his  haiKl.  Hd  .was  bawling  also,  in  Breton, 
and.  pointed  to  the  open  door,  outside  where  ttiy  dog 
was  waiting.  What  bould  I  say  td  this  savage  w4hi 
did  not  speak  French?  Sliould  I  face  his  cudgel  J 
There  was  no  reason  for  doing  so;  and  besides,  I  wa^ 
even  .more  ashamed  than  furious;  so  I  hastily  took  up 
my  gun  and  my  game-bag,  which  weife  in  the  hail,  and 
went  off  without  turning  round; 
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"  Disgusted  with  sport  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
I  returned  to  Brest  the  same  day,  and  there,  timidly 
and  with  many  precautions,  I  tried  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  little  old  man.     ;     .     , 

"  *  Oh,  I  know  1  *  somebody  replied  at  last  to  my 
question;  *you  are  speaking  of  the  manor-houae  at 
Hervenidozse,  where  the  old  countess  lives,  who  dresses 
like  a  man  and  sleeps  with  her  coachman.' 

"  And  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  my  informant,  I  replied: 

"*  Oh!  so  much  the  better !'♦• 
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ANYONE  who  said,  or  evqn  insinuated,  that 
the  Reverend  William  Greenfield,  Vicar  of  St, 
Sampson's,  Tottenham,  did  not  make  his  wife 
Anna  perfectly  happy,  would  certainly  have  been  very 
malicious.  In  their  twelve  years  of  married  life,  he 
had  honored  her  with  twelve  children,  and  could  any- 
body decently  ask*  anything  more  of  a  saintly. man? 

Saintly  to  heroism  in  truth  1  For  his  wife  Anna, 
who  was  endowed  with  invaluable  virtues,  which  made 
her  a  model  among  wives  and  a  paragon  among 
mothers,  had  not  been  equally  endowed  physically,  for, 
in  one  word,  she  was  hideous.  Her  hair,  which  was 
coarse  though  it  was  thin,  was  the  color  of  the  na- 
tional half-and-half,  but  of  thick  half-and-half  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  already  swallowed  several 
times,  and  her  complexion,  which  was  muddy  and  pimp- 
ly, looked  as  if  it  were  covered  with  sand  mixed  with 
brick-dust.  Her  teeth,  which  were  long  and  protrud- 
ing, seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  start  out  of  their 
sockets  in  order  to  escape  from  that  mouth  with  scarcely 
any  lips,  whose  sulphurous  breath  had  turned  them  yel- 
low.    They  were  evidently  suffering  from  bile. 

Her  china-blue  eyes  looked  vaguely,  one  very  much 
to  the  right  and  the  other  very  much  to  the  left,  with 
a  divergent  and  frightened  squint;  no  doubt  in  order 
that  they  might  not  see  her  nose,  of  which  they  felt 
ashamed.  And  they  were  quite  right!  Thin,  soft, 
long,  pendant,  sallow,  and  ending  in  a  violet  knob,  it 

i68 
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irresistibly  reminded  those  who  saw  it  of  something 
which  cannot  be  mentioned  except  in  a  medical  treatise. 
Her  body,  through  the  inconceivable  irony  of  nature, 
was  at  the  same  time  thin  and  flabby,  wooden  and 
chubby,  without  having  either  the  elegance  of  slimness 
or  the  rounded  gracefulness  of  stoutness.  It  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  body  which  had  formerly  been 
adipose,  but  which  had  now  grown  thin,  while 
the  covering  had  remained  floating  on  the  frarpework. 

She  was  evidently  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  but 
then  she  had  too  many  bones  and  too  little  skin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  done 
his  duty,  his  whole  duty,  more  than  his  duty,  in  sacrific- 
ing a  dozen  times  on  this  altar.  Yes,  a  dozen  times 
bravely  and  loyally  I  A  dozen  times,  and  his  wife 
could  not  deny  it  nor  dispute  the  number,  because  the 
children  were  there  to  prove  it.  A  dozen  times,  and 
not  one  less  I 

And  alas!  not  once  more;  arid  that  was  the  reason 
why,  in  spite  of  appearances,  Mrs.  Anna  Greenfield 
ventured  to  think,  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  that  the 
Reverend  William  Greenfield,  Vicar  of  St.  Sampson's, 
Tottenham,  had  not  made  her  perfectly  happy;  and 
she  thought  so  all  the  more  as,  for  four  years  now,  she 
had  been  obliged  to  renounce  all  hope  of  that  annual 
sacrifice,  which  was  so  easy  and  so  fugitive  formerly, 
but  which  had  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  fact,  at  the 
birth  of  the  twelfth  child,  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
expressly  said  to  her: 

"  God  has  greatly  blessed  our  union,  my  dear  Anna. 
We  have  reached  the  sacred  number  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  were  we  now  to  persevere  in  the 
works  of  the  flesh,  it  would  be  mere  debauchery,  and  I 
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cannot  suppose  that  you  would  wish  me  to  end  my 
exemplary  life  in  lustful  practices*" 

His  wife  blushed  and  looked  down,  and  the  holy 
man,  with  the .  legitimate  pride  of  virtue  which  is  its 
own  reward,  audibly  thanked  Heaven  that  he  was  **  not 
as  other  men  are*" 

A  model  among  wives  and  the  paragon  of  mdthersi 
Anna  lived  with  him  for  four  years  on  those  terms, 
without  complaining  to  anyone,  and  contented  herself 
by  praying  fervently  to  God  that  He  would  mercifully 
inspire  her  husband  with  the  desire  to  begin  a  second 
series  of  the  twelve  tribes.  At  times  even,  in  order  to 
make  her  prayers  more  efficacious,  she  tried  to  compass 
that  end  by  culinary  means.  She  spared  no  pains,  and 
gorged  the  reverend  gentleman  tvith  highly-seasoned 
dishes*  Hare  soup,  ox-tails  steWed  in  sherry,  the  green 
fat  in  turtle  soup,  stewed  mMshrooijis,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, celery,  and  horse-radish;  hot  sauces,  trufflesi 
hashes  with  wine  and  cayenne  pepper  in  tbemi  oxxticd 
lobsters,  pies  made  of  cocks'  combs,  oysters,  and  the 
soft  roe  of  fish;  and  all  these  dishes  were  washed  down 
by  strong  beer  and  generous  Wines,  Scotch  ale.  Burgun- 
dy, dry  champagne,  brandy,  Whiskey  and  gin;  in  a.word* 
by  that  numberless  array  of  alcoholic  drinks  with  which 
the  English  people  loVe  to  heat  their  blood. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  the  reverend  gentleman's 
blood  became  very  heated,  as  was  shown  by  his  nose 
and  cheeks,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  powers  above  were 
inexorable,  and  he  remained  quite  indifferent  as  regards 
his  wife,  who  was  unhappy  and  thoughtful  at  the  sight 
of  that  protruding  nasal  appendage,  which,  alas  I  was 
alone  in  its  glory. 
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She  became  thinner,  and  ^t  the  6a<n*  tjm^,  ..flablp^ef 
than  eveiv  aad  almost  bj^g^n  to:  lQ$e  hQ^  trti$t  ui  Godt 
when,  suddenly,  she  had  an  inspiration.  Wa^  it  notj 
perhaps,  the  work  o£  dwU? 

She  did  not  care  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  matter, 
as  she  thought  It  a  y«ry  good  idea>  and  it  was  this; 

*^  Go  tD  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris,  and  then?, 
perhaps^  you  will  discover  the  aecret  to  make  yaucse^l 
loved." 

Decidedly  luck  £avored  her,  for  buer  husband  imme- 
diately gave  her  permission  to  go,  and  as  soon  a$  she 
got  into  the  Esplanade  dts  Invalided ^  she  saw  the  At 
gerian  dancers,  and  she  said  to  berself . 

"  Surely  this  would  inspire  William  with  the  desiri? 
to  be  the  father  of  the  thirteenth  tribe  I  " 

But  how  could  she  manage  to  get  him  to  be  present 
at  such  abominable  orgies?  For  she  could  not  hide 
from  herself  that  it  was  an  abominable  exhibition,  and 
she  knew  how  scandalized  he  would  be  at  their  voluptu* 
ous  movements.  She  had  no  doubt  that  the  devil  had 
led  her  there,  but  she  could  not  take  her  eyes  ofi  the 
scene,  and  it  .gave  her  an  idea;  and  so  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  you  might  have  seen  the  poor,  unattractive 
woman  sitting,  and  attentively  and  curiously  watching 
the  swaying  hipa  of  the  Algerian  women.  She  was 
learning. 

The  very  evening  of  her  return  to  London,  she  rushed 
into  her  husband's  bedroom,  disrobed  herself  in  an  in- 
stant, except  for  a  thin  gauze  covering,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  appeared  before  him  in  all  the 
uglmeis  of  her  dismi-'nudity. 

**  Come,  come,"  the  saintly  man  stammered  out,  "  arc 
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you  —  arc  you  mad,  Anna!  What  demon  has  pos- 
sessed you  ?  Why  inflict  the  disgrace  of  such  a  specta- 
cle on  me? '' 

But  she  did  not  listen  to  him,  and  did  not  reply^ 
but  suddenly  she  also  began  to  sway  her  hips  about 
like  an  almah.^  The  reverend  gentleman  could  not  be- 
lieve his  eyes,  and  in  his  stupefaction,  he  did  not  think 
of  covering  them  with  his  hands  or  even  of  shutting 
them.  He  looked  at  her,  stupefied  and  dumbfounded, 
a  prey  to  the  hypnotism  of  -ugliness.  He  watched  her 
as  she  came  forward  and  retired,  and  went  up  and 
down,  as  she  skipped  and  wriggled,  and  threw  herself 
into  extraordinary  attitudes.  For  a  long  time  he  sat 
motionless  and  almost  unable  to  speak.  He  only  said 
in  a  low  voice : 

"  Oh,  Lordl  To  think  that  twelve  times!  .  .  • 
twelve  times  1     ...     a  whole  dozen  I  '* 

However,  she  fell  into  a  chair,  panting  and  worn 
out,  and  said  to  herself  : 

"  Thank  Heaven  1  William  looks  like  he  used  to  do 
formerly  on  the  days  that  he  honored  me.  Thank 
Heaven  1  There  will  be  a  thirteenth  tribe,  and  then  a 
fresh  series  of  tribes,  for  William  is  yery  methodical  in 
all  that  he  does  1  " 

But  William  merely  took  a  blanket  off  the  bed  and 
threw  it  over  her,  saying  in  a  voice  of  thunder: 

"  Your  name  is  no  longer  Anna,  Mrs.  Greenfield;  for 
the  future  you  shall  be  called  Jezabel.  I  only  regret 
that  I  have  twelve  times  mingled  my  blood  with  your 
impure  blood."  And  then,  seized  by  pity,  he  added: 
**  If  you  were  only  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  of  intoxica- 
tion, I  could  excuse  you." 

1  Egyptian  dancing  girl. —  Translator. 
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"  Well,  yes,  yes  I  "  she  exclaimed,  repentantly,  **  yes, 
I  am  in  that  state  .  .  .  Forgive  me,  William  — 
forgive  a  poor  drunken  woman !  " 

**  I  will  forgive  youy  Anna,"  he  replied,  and  he  gave 
faer  a  wash-hand  basin,  saying:  *'  Cold  water  will  do 
you  good,  and  when  your  head  is  clear,  remember  the 
lesson  which  you  must  learn  from  this  occurrence." 

"  What  lesson?  "  she  asked,  humbly. 

"  That  people  ought  never  to  depart  from  their 
usual  habits." 

**  But  why,  then,  William,"  she  asked,  timidly, 
"  have  you  changed  your  habits?  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  I  "  he  cried  — "  hold  your 
tongue,  Jezabell  Have  you  not  got  over  your  intoxi- 
cation yet?  For  twelve  years  I  certainly  followed  the 
divine  precept :  increase  and  multiply,  once  a  year.  But 
since  then,  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  something  else, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  alter  my  habits." 

And  the  Reverend  William  Greenfield,  Vicar  of  St. 
Sampson's,  Tottenham,  the  saintly  man  whose  blood 
was  inflamed  by  heating  food  and  liquor,  whose  ears 
were  like  full-blown  poppies  and  who  had  a  nose  like 
a  tomato,  left  his  wife  and,  as  had  been  his  habit 
for  four  years,  went  to  make  love  to  Polly,  the  serv- 
ant. 

"  Now,  Polly,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  clever  girl,  and 
I  mean,  through  you,  to  teach  Mrs.  Greenfield  a  lesson 
she  will  never  forget.  I  will  try  and  see  what  I  can 
do  for  you." 

And  in  order  to  this,  he  called  her  his  little  Jezabel, 
and  said  to  her,  with  an  unctuous  smile  : 

"  Call  me  Jeroboam  1  You  don't  understand  why? 
Neither  do  I,  but  that  does  not  matter.     Take  off  all 
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your  things^  Polly,  and  show  yourself  to  Mra.  Green- 
field/' 

The  servant  did  as  she  ws^t  biddenV  und  the  feav»It 
wa9  that  Mrs.  Greenfield  never  again  hinted  to  he|  hus- 
band the  desirability  of  lajring  the  foundation  of  a  thur*- 
teenth  tribe. 
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IT  was  a  dmall  drawing-room,  with  thick  hangings, 
and  with  a  faint,  judicious  smell  of  flowers  and 
scents  about  it.  A  large  fire  was  burning  in  the 
gratet  while  one  l^mpt  tovered  With  a  shade  of  old 
lace,  on  the  corner  of  the  mantelpiece  threw  a  soft  light 
onto  the  two  persons  who  were  talking. 

She,  the  mistress  of  the  hovise,  was  an  old  lady  with 
white  hair,  but  one  of  those  adorable  old  ladies  whose 
unwrinkled  skin  is  as  smooth  as  thb  finest  paper,  and 
scented,  impregnated  with  perfume  as  the  delicate  es^ 
sehces  which  she  had. used  in  her  bath  for  so  many 
years  had  pen/dtrated  through  the  epidermis. 

He  waft  a  t^ry  old  friend,  who  had  never  married, 
a  constant  friend,  A  companion  in  the  journey  of  life, 
but  nothing  else. 

They  had  not  spoken  for  abbut  i  minute,  and  they 
were  both  looking  at  the  fire,,  dreaming  no  matter  of 
what,  in  one  of  th^semomehts  of  friendly  silence  be- 
twcsen  people  who  havi  no  need  to  be  constantly  talking 
in  order  to  be  happy  together,  when  suddenly  a  large 
log,  a  stump  covered  with  burning  roots,  fell  out.  It 
fell  over  the  firenlogs  into  the  drdWing-room,  and  rolled 
onto  the  carpet,  scattering  great  sparks  all  round.  The 
old  lady  sprang  up  with  a  little  scream,  as  if  she  was 
going  to  run  away,  while  he  kicked  the  log  back  onto 
the  hearth  and  trod  out  all  the  burning  sparks  with  his 
boots. 

When  the  disaster  was  repaired,  there  was  a  strong; 
175 
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smell  of  burning,  and  sitting  down  opposite  to  his 
friend,  the  man  looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  and  said, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  log: 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  I  never  married." 

She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  with  the  inquis- 
itive gaze  of  women  who  wish  to  know  everything,  that 
eye  which  women  have  who  are  no  longer  very  yOung, 
in  which  complicated,  and  often  malicious  cariosity  is 
reflected,  and  she  asked: 

"How  so?" 

*'OhI  that  is  a  long  story,"  he  replied;  "a  rather 
sad  and  unpleasant  story. 

"  My  old  friends  were  often  surprised  at  the  cold- 
ness which  suddenly  sprang  up  between  one  of  my  best 
friends,  whose  Christian  name  was  Julien,  and  myself* 
They  could  not  understand  how  two  such  intimate  and 
inseparable  friends  as  we  had  been  could  suddenly  be- 
come almost  strangers  to  one  another,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  reason  of  it. 

"  He  and  I  used  to  live  together  at  one  time.  We 
were  never  apart,  and  the  friendship  that  united  us 
seemed  so  strong  that  nothing  could  break  it. 

**  One  evening  when  he  came  home,  he  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  get  married,  and  it  gave  me  a  shock  as 
if  he  had  robbed  me  or  betrayed  me.  When  a  man^s 
friend  marries,  it  is  all  over  between  them.  The  jeal- 
ous affection  of  a  wcrnian,  that  suspicious,  uneasy,  and 
carnal  affection,  will  not  tolerate  that  sturdy  and  frank 
attachment,  that  attachment  of  the  mind,  of  the  heart, 
and  mutual  confidence  which  exists  between  two  men. 

"  You  see,  however  great  the  love  may  be  that  unites 
them,  a  man  and  a  woman  are  always  strangers  in  mind 
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and  intellect;  they  remain  belligerants,  they  belong  to 
different  races.  There  must  always  be  a  conqueror  and 
a  conquered,  a  master  and  a  slave;  now  the  one,  now 
the  other  —  they  are  never  two  equals.  They  press 
each  other's  hands,  those  hands  trembling  with  amorous 
passion;  but  they  never  press  them  with  a  long,  strong, 
loyal  pressure,  with  that  pressure  which  seems  to  open 
hearts  and  to  lay  them  bare  in  a  burst  of  sincere,  strong, 
manly  affection.  Philosophers  of  old,  instead  of  mar- 
rying and  pro-creating  children  who  would  abandon 
them  as  a  consolation  for  their  old  age,  sought  for  a 
good,  reliable  friend,  and  grew  old  with  him  in  that 
communion  of  thought  which  can  only  exist  between 
men. 

"  Well,  my  friend  Julien  married.  His  wife  was 
pretty,  charming,  a  little,  light,  curly-haired,  plump, 
bright  woman,  who  seemed  to  worship  him;  and  at 
first  I  went  but  rarely  to  their  house,  as  I  was  afraid 
of  interfering  with  their  affection,  and  afraid  of  being 
in  their  way-  But  somehow  they  attracted  me  to  their 
house;  they  were  constantly  inviting  me,  and  seemed 
very  fond  of  me.  Consequently,  by  degrees  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  allured  by  the.  charm  of  their  life.  I 
often  dined  with  them,  and  frequently,  when  I  returned 
home  at  night,  I  thought  that  I  would  do  as  he  had 
done,  and  get  married,  as  I  now  found  my  empty  house 
very  dull. 

"  They  seemed  very  much  in  love  with  one  another, 
and  were  never  apart. 

"  Well,   one  evening  Julien  wrote   and  asked  me 

to  go  to  dinner,  and  I  naturally  went. 

**  *  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  *  I  must  go  out  directly 
III— 12 
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afterwards  on  business^  anH  I  thall  not  be  back  until 
eleven  o'clock,  but  I  shall  be  at  eleven  precisely,  and  1 
reckon  you  to  keep  Bertha  company.' 

"  The  young  woman  smiled. 

** '  It  was  my  idea,'  she  said,  *  to  send  for  you.^ 

"  I  held  out  my  hand  to  her. 

^*  ^  You  are  as  nice  as  ever,'  I  said,  and  I  felt  a  long, 
friendly  pressure  of  my  fingers,  but  I  paid  no  attention 
to  it;  so  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
Julien  went  out. 

'*  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  a  kind  of  strange  embar- 
rassment immediately  seemed  to  arise  between  his  wife 
and  me.  We  had  never  been  alone  together  yet,  and 
in  spite  of  our  daily  increasing  intimacy,  this  tete-a-tete 
placed  us  in  a  new  position.  At  first  I  spoke  vaguely 
of  those  indifferent  matters  with  which  one  fills  up  an 
embarrassing  silence,  but  she  did  not  reply,  and  re- 
mained opposite  to  me  with  her  head  down  in  an  un- 
decided manner,  as  if  she  were  thinking  over  some  dif- 
ficult subject,  and  as  I  was  at  a  loss  for  commonplace 
ideas,  I  held  my  tongue.  It  is  surprising  how  hard  it 
is  at  times  to  find  anything  to  say. 

^*  And  then,  again,  I  felt  in  the  air,  I  felt  in  the  un- 
seen, something  which  is  impossible  for  me  to  express, 
that  mysterious  premonition  which  tells  you  beforehand 
of  the  secret  intentions,  be  they  good  or  evil,  of  an- 
other person  with  respect  to  yourself. 

^^  That  painful  silence  lasted  some  time,  and  then 
Bertha  said  to  me: 

'* '  Will  you  kindly  put  a  log  on  the  fire,  for  it  is 
going  out.' 

**  So  I  opened  the  box  where  the  wood  was  kept, 
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whichi  was  placed  just  where  yours  is,  to6k  out  the  larg- 
est log^  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  others,  which 
were  three-parts  burnt,  and  then  silence  reigned  ill  thd 
ro6m  again. 

"  Ih  a  fev^  mmutes  the  log  Was  burning  $0  bfightly 
that  it  scotched  our  faces,  and  the  young  wortidfl  raisei? 
her  eyes  to  me  •*—  cyes^  that  had  a  strange  look  to  me. 

"  *  It  is  too  hot  now,*^  she  saidj  '  kt  us  go  and  sit 
on  the  sofa  over  there.' 

'*  So  we  went  and  sat  on  the  ^ofa,  Md  then  she  said 
suddenlyi)  looking  hie  full  in  the  face : 

"  *  What  should  you  do  if  a  woitian  Were  td  tell  yoU 
that  she  wks  m  love  with  you? ' 

"  '  Upon  my  word,*  I  tcplied,  Vefy  much  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer,  '  I  (Cannot  foteSee  such  a  case;  but  it 
would  very  much  depend  upon  the  Woman.' 

"  Sh&  gave  a  hard,  nervous,  vibrating  laugh ;  orte  of 
those  false  laughs  which  seem  as  if  they  must  break 
thin  glasses,  and  then  sh6  added :  *  Men  are  never 
either  venturesome  nor  acute.'  And  after  a  moment's 
silence,  she  continued  j  *  Have  you  evet*  beert  in  love, 
Monsieur  Paul? '  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
I  cicrtainly  had  beenj  and  she  asked  me  to  tell  hef  all 
about  it,  whereupon  I  rtiade  tip  some  story  or  othet. 
She  listened  to  me  atterttivcly  with  frequent  sighs  <if 
approbation  and  6oittenlpt,  and  then  suddenly  she  said  * 

*' '  No,  ydu  uild^stand  nothing  ahotft  the  subjects 
It  seems  to  mij  that  real  love  rmiH  uns^tle  the  mind, 
ups€t  the  nerves  and  distract  the  head ;  that  it  must  — • 
how  shall  I  express  it? — -be  dangerous,  6v€n  terrible, 
almost  criminal  and  sacrilegioiis;  that  it  im^  be  a  kind 
of  treason;  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  ^bnosc  bound  to 
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break  laws,  fraternal  bonds,  sacred  obstacles;  when  love 
is  tranquil,  easy,  lawful  and  without  dangers,  is  it  really 
love?* 

'*  I  did  not  know  what  answer  to  give  her,  and  I 
made  this  philosophical  reflection  to  myself:  '  Ohl  fe- 
male brain,  here  indeed  you  show  yourself  1 ' 

"  While  speaking,  she  had  assumed  a  demure,  saint- 
ly air;  and  resting  on  the  cushions,  she  stretched  herself 
out  at  full  length,  with  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and 
her  dress  pulled  up  a  little,  so  as  to  show  her  red  silk 
stockings,  which  the  fire-light  made  look  still  brighten 
In  a  minute  or  two  she  continued :  - 

"  *  I  suppose  I  have  frightened  you? '  I  protected 
against  such  a  nption,  and  shei  leant  against  my  breast 
altogether,  and  without  looking  at  me  she  said :  '  If 
I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  what  would  you  do  ?  ' 

*'And  before  I  could  think  of  an  ianswcr,- she'had 
thrown  her  arms  round  my  neck,  had  quickly  drawn  my 
head  down  and  put  her  lips  to  mine. 

"  Oh  I  My  dear  friend,  I  can?  tdl  you  that  I  did  not 
feel  at  all  happy  1  What !  deceive  Julien  ?  become  the 
lover  of  this  little  silly,  wrong-headed,  cunning  woman, 
who  was  no  doubt  terribly  sensual,  and  for  whom  her 
husband  was  already  not  sufficient!  To  betray  him 
continually,  to  deceive  him,  to  play  at  being  in  love 
merely  because  I  was  attracted  by  forbidden  fruit,  dan- 
ger incurred  and  friendship  betrayed!  No,  that  did 
not  suit  me,  but  what  was  I  to  do?  ^  To  imitate  Joseph, 
would  be  acting  a  vefry  stupid,  and,  moreover,  difficult 
part,  for  this  woman  was  maddening  in  her  perfidy, 
inflamed  by  audacity,  palpitating  and  excited.  Let  the 
man  who  has  never  felt  on  his  lips,  the  warm  kiss  of  a 
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woman  who  is  ready  to  give  herself  to  him,  throw  the 
first  stone  at  me     .     .     . 

"...  Well,  a  minute  more  .  .  .  you 
understand  what  I  mean?  A  minute  more  and 
.  •  •  I  should  have  been  •  •  •  no,  she  would 
have  been  •  •  .  I  beg  your  pardon,  he  would 
have  been  I  p^  .  •  when  a  loud  noise  made  us 
both  jump  up.  The  Ipg  had  fallen  into  the  room, 
knocking  over  the  fire-ixons  and  the  fender,  and  onto 
the  carpet  which  it  had  scorched,  and  had  rolled  under 
an  arm-chair,  which  it  would  certainly  set  alight. 

"  I  jumped  up  like  a  madman,  and  as  I  was  replacing 
that  log  which  had  saved  me,  on  the  fire,  the  door 
opened  hastily,  and  Julien  came  in. 

"  '  I  have  done,'  he  said,  in  evident  pleasure.  *  The 
business  was  over  two  hours  sooner  than  I  expected  1 ' 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  without  that  log,  I  should 
have  been  caught  in  the  very  act,  and  you  know  what 
the  consequences  would  have  been  I 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  I  took  good  care  never  to 
be  overtaken  in  a  similar  situation  again ;  never,  never. 
Soon  afterwards  I  saw  that  Julien  was  giving  me  the 
*  cold  shoulder,'  as  they  say.  His  wife  was  evidently 
undermining  our  friendship;  by  degrees  he  got  rid  of 
me,  and  we  have  altogether  ceased  to  meet. 

"  I  have  not  got  married  which  ought  not  to  sur- 
prise you,  I  think." 
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M  ARGOT  FRESQUYL  had  allowed  herself 
to  be  tempted  for  the  first  time  by  the 
delicious  intoxication  of- the  mortal  sin  of  lov- 
ing, on  the  evening  of  Midsummer  Day.' 

While  most  of  the  young  people  were  holding  each 
others'  hands  and  dancing  in  a  circle  round  the  burning 
logs,  the  girl  had  slyly  taken  the  deserted  toad  which 
led  to  the  wood,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  partner,  a 
tail,  vigorous  farm  servant,  whose  Christian  name  was 
Tiennou,  .which,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  narrie  »he 
had  borne  ^rom  his  birth.  For  he  was  entered  on 
the  register  of  births  with  this  curt  note:  Father  and 
mother  unknown;  he  having  been  found  on  St.  Stephen's 
Day  under  a  shed  on  a  farm,  where  some  poor,  despair- 
ing wretch  had  abandoned  him,  perhaps  even  without 
turning  her  head  round  to  lock  at  him. 

For  months  Tiennou  had  madly  worshiped  that 
fair,  pretty  girl,  who  was  now  trembling  as  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  under  the  sweet  coolness  of  the  leaves. 
Hd  religiously  rememberd  how  she  had  dazzled  him  — 
like  some  ecstastic  vision,  the  recollection  of  which  al- 
ways remains  imprinted  on  the  eyes  —  the  first  time 
that  he  saw  her  in  her  father's  mill,  where  he  had  gone 
to  ask  for  work.  She  stood  out  all  rosy  from  the 
warmth  of  the  day,  amidst  the  Impalpable  clouds  of 
flour,  which  diffused  an  indistinct  whiteness  through  the 
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air.  With  her  hair  hanging  about  her  in  untidy  curls, 
as  if  she  had  just  awakened  from  a  profound  sleeps  she 
stretched  herself  lazily,  with  her  bare  arms  clasped  be- 
hind her  head,  and  yawned  so  as  to  show  her  white 
teeth,  which  glistened  like  those  of  a  young  wolf,  and 
her  maicfen  nudity  appeared  beneath  her  unbuttoned 
bodice  with  innocent  immodesty.  He  told  her  that 
he  thought  her  adorable,  so  stupidly,  that  she  made  fun 
of  him  and  scourged  him  with  her  cruel  laughter;  and, 
from  that  day  he  spent  his  life  in  Margot's  shadow. 
He  might  f have  been  t^hen  for  one  of  those  wild  beasts 
ardent  with  desire,  which  ceaselessly  utter  maddened 
cries  to  the  stars  on  nights  when  the  constellations  bathe 
the  ■  dark  coverts  in  warm  light.  Margot  met  him 
wherever  she  went,  and  seized  with  pity,  and  by  degrees 
agitated  by  his  sobs,  by  his  dumb  entreaties,  by  the 
burning  Jooks  which  flashed  frorh.  his  large  eyes,  she 
had  returned  his  love;  sbe  had  dreamt  restlessly  that 
during  a  whole  night  she  had  been  in  his  vigorous  arms 
which  pressed  her  like  corn  that  is  being  crushed  in  the 
mill,  that  she  was  obeying  a  man  who  had  subdued  her, 
and  learning  strange  things  which  the  other  girls  talked 
about  in  a  low  voice  when  they  were  drawing  water  at 
the  well. 

She  had,  however,  been  obliged  to  wait  until  Mid- 
summer Day,  for  the  miller  watched  over  his  heifesi 
very  carefully. 

The  two  lovers  told  each  other  all  this  as  they  were 
going  along  the  dark  road,  and  innocently  giving  utter- 
ance, to  wards  of  happiness,  which  rise  to  the  lips  like 
the  forgotten  refrain  of  a  song:  At  times  they  were 
silent,  not  knowing  what  more  to  say,  and  not  daring 
to  embrace  each  other  any  more.     The.  night  was  .soft 
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and  warm,  the  warmth  of  a  half-dosed  alcove  in  a 
bedroom,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  a  tumbler  of  new 
wine. 

The  leaves  were  sleeping  motionless  and  in  supreme 
peace,  and  m  the  distance  they  could  hear  the  monoto- 
nous sound  of  the  brooks  as  they  flowed  over  the  stones. 
Amidst  the  dull  noise  of  the  insects,  the  nightingales 
were  answering  each  other  from  tree  to  tree,  and  every- 
thing seemed  alive  with  hidden  life,  and  the  sky  was 
bright  with  such  a  shower  of  falling  stars,  that  they 
might  have  been  taken  for  white  forms  wandering 
among  the  dark  trunks  of  the  trees. 

"  Why  have  we  come?  "  Margot  asked,  in  a  panting 
voice.     "  Do  you  not  want  me  any  more,  Tiennou?  " 

"  Alas !  I  dare  not,"  he  replied.  "  Listen :  you  know 
that  I  was  picked  up  on  the  high  road,  that  I  have 
nothing  in  the  world  except  my  two  arms,  and  that 
Miller  Fresquyl  will  never  let  his  daughter  marry  a 
poor  devil  like  me." 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  painful  gesture,  and 
putting  her  lips  to  his,  she  said: 

"  What  does  that  matter?  I  love  you,  and  I  want 
you     .     .     .     Take  me     .     .     ." 

And  it  was  thus,  on  St.  John's  night,  Margot 
Fresquyl  for  the  first  time  yielded  to  the  mortal  sin  of 
love. 


II 

Did  the  miller  guess  his  daughter's  secret,  when  he 
heard  her  singing  merrily  from  dawn  till  dusk,  and  saw 
her  sitting  dreaming  at  her  window  instead  of  sewing 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing? 
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Did  ho  see  it  when  she  threw  ardeat  kisses  from  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  to  her  lover  at  a  distance  ? 

However  that  naight  have  been,  he  shut  poor  Margot 
in  the  mill  as  if  it  had  been  a  prison.  No  more  love 
or  pleasure,  no  more  meetings  at  night  at  the  verge  of 
the  wood.  When  she  chatted  with  thfe  passers-by,  when 
she  tried  furtively  to  open  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  and 
to  make  her  escape,  her  father  beat  her  as  if  she  had  been 
some  disobedient  animal,  until  she  fell  on  her  knees 
on  the  floor  with  clasped  hands,  scarcely  able  to  move 
and  her  whole  body  covered  with  purple  bruises. 

She  pretended  to  obey  him,  but  she  revolted  in  her 
whole  being,  and  the  string  of  bitter  insults  which  he 
heaped  upon  her  rang  in  her  head.  With  clenched 
hands,  and  a  gesture  of  terrible  hatred,  she  cursed  him 
for  standing  in  the  way  of  her  love,  and  at  night,  she 
rolled  about  on  her  bed,  bit  the  sheets,  moaned, 
stretched  herself  out  for  imaginary  embraces^  mad- 
dened by  the  sensual  heat  with  which  her  body  was 
still  palpitating.  She  called  out  Tiennou's  name  aloud, 
she  broke  the  peaceful  stillness  of  the  sleeping  house 
with  her  heartrending  sobs,  and  her  dejected  voice 
drowned  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  water  that  was 
dripping  under  the  arch  of  the  mill,  between  the  im- 
movable paddles  of  the  wheel. 

Ill 

Then  there  came  that  terrible  week  in  October  when 
the  unfortunate  young  fellows  who  had  drawn  bad 
numbers  had  to  join  their  regiments.  ^     Tiennou  was 

*  Written  before  universal  service  was  obKgatory,  and  when  sol- 
diers were  selected  by  conscription,  a  certain  amount  of  those  who 
drew  high  numbers,  being  exempt  from  service. —  Translator, 
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one  of  them,  and  Margot  was  in  despair  to  thiiik  that 
she  should  not  see  him  for  five  interminable  years,  that 
they  could  not  even,  at  that  hour  of  sad  farcwcllB,-  be 
alone  and  exchange  those  consoling  words  which  after- 
wards alleviate  the  pain  of  absence. 

Tiennou  prowled  about  the  house,  like  a  starving 
beggar,  and  one  morning,  while  the  nyller  was  mendr 
ing  the  wheel,  he  managed  to  see  Margot. 

*'  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  old  place  to-night," 
he  whispered,  in  terrible  grief.  **  I  know  it  is  the  last 
time  ...  I  shall  throw  myself  into  some  deep 
hole  in  the  river  if  you  do  not  come!     .     .     •" 

**  I  will  be  there,  Tiennou,"  she  replied^  in  a  bewil- 
dered manner.  "  I  swear  I  will  be  there  .  .  . 
even  if  I  have  to  do  something  terrible  tQ  enable  me  to 
cornel  " 

The  village  was  burning  in  the  dark  night,'  and  the 
flames,  fanned  by  the  wind,  rose  up  like  sinister  torches. 
The  thatched  roofs,  the  ricks  of  corn,  the  haystacks,  and 
the  barns  fell  in,  and  crackled  like  rockets,  while  the 
sky  looked  as  if  they  were  illuminated  by  an  aurara 
borealis.  Fresquyl's  mill  was  smoking,  and  its  oaU 
cined  ruins  were  reflected  on  the  deep  water.  The 
sheep  and  cows  were  running  about  the  fields  in  terror, 
the  dogs  were  howling,  and  the  women  were  sitting  on 
the  broken  furniture,  and  were  crying  and  wringing 
their  hands;  while  during  all  this  time  Margot  was 
abandoning  herself  to  her  lover's  ardent  caresses,  and 
with  heir  arms  round  his  neck,  she  said  to  him,'  ten- 
derly: 

'*  You  see  that  I  have  kept  my  promise  .  .  .  I 
set  fire  to  the  mill  so  that  I  might  b.e  able  to  get  out. 
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So  much  the  worse  if  all  have  suffered.  But  I  do  not 
care  as  long  as  you  are  happy  in  having  me,  and  love 
me!" 

And  pointing  to  the  fire  which  was  still  burning 
fiercely  in  the  .distftnie,  phe  added  with  a  burst  of 
s^vaige  laughter ;  . 

"  Ti.ennoU,  we  shAll  not  have  such  beautiful  taper!  at 
out  wedding  Ma$s' when  you  come  back  from  your 
regiment  1  " 

And  thvjs  it  was  that  for  the  second  time  Margot 
Fresquyl  yielded  to  the  mortal  sin  of  love* 


1. 1  . 
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CAUGHT  IN  THE  VERY  ACT 

^^"J'T  is  certain,"  Sulpice  de  Laurier  said,  "that  I 
had  absolutely  forgotten  the  date  on  which  I 
was  to  allow  myself  to  be  taken  in  the  very  act, 
with  a  mistress  for  the  occasion.  As  neither  my  wife 
nor  I  had  any  serious  nor  plausible  reason  for  a  divorce, 
not  even  the  slightest  incompatibility  of  temper,  and 
as  there  is  always  a  risk  of  not  softening  the  heart  of 
even  the  most  indulgent  judge  when  he  is  told  that  the 
parties  have  agreed  to  drag  their  load  separately,  each 
for  themselves,  that  they  are  too  frisky,  too  fond  of 
pleasure  and  of  wandering  about  from  place  to  place  to 
continue  the  conjugal  experiment,  we  between  us  got 
up  the  ingenious  stage  arrangement  of,  *  a  serious 
wrong     •     •     .' 

"  This  was  funnier  than  all  the  rest,  and  under  any 
other  circumstances  it  would  have  been  repugnant  to  me 
to  mix  up  our  servants  in  the  affair  like  so  many  others 
do,  or  to  distress  that  pretty  little,  fair  and  delicate 
Parisian  woman,  even  though  it  were  only  in  appear- 
ance and  to  pass  as  a  common  Sganarelle  with  the  man- 
ners of  a  carter,  in  the  eyes  of  some  scoundrel  of  a  foot- 
man, or  of  some  lady's  maid.  And  so  when  Maitre 
Le  Chevrier,  that  kind  lawyer  who  certainly  knows 
more  female  secrets  than  the  most  fashionable  con- 
fessor, gave  a  startled  exclamation  on  seeing  me  still  in 
my  dressing-gown,  and  slowly  smoking  a  cigar  like 
an  idler  who  has  no  engagements  down  on  his  tablets, 
and  who  is  quietly  waiting   for  the  usual   time   for 
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dressing  and  going  to  dine  at  his  club,  he  exclaimed: 

** '  Have  you  forgotten  that  this  is  the  day,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bade,  between  five  ^nd  six  o'clock?  In  an 
hour,  Madame  de  Lauriere  will  be  at  the  office  of  the 
Police  Commissary  in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  with  her 
uncle  and  Maitre  Cantenac     .     .     / 

"  An  hour;  I  only  had  an  hour,  sixty  short  minutes  to 
dress  in,  to  take  a  room,  find  a  woman  and  persuade  her 
to  go  with  me  immediately,  and  to  excite  her  feelings, 
so  that  this  extravagant  adventure  might  not  appear  too 
equivocal  to  the  Commissary  of  Police.  One  hour  in 
which  to  carry  out  such  a  program  was  enough  to  make 
a  man  lose  his  head.  And  there  were  no  possible  means 
of  putting  off  that  obligatory  entertainment,  to  let 
Madame  Le  Lauriere  know  in  time,  and  to  gain  a  few 
minutes  more. 

"  '  Have  you  found  a  woman,  at  any  rate? '  Maitre 
de  Chevrier  continued  anxiously. 

**  *  No,  my  dear  sir  1 ' 

**  I  immediately  began  to  think  of  the  whole  string 
of  my  dear  female  friends.  Should  I  choose  Liline 
Ablette,  who  could  refuse  me  nothing,  Blanch  Rebus, 
who  was  the  best  comrade  a  man  ever  had,  or  Lalie 
Spring,  that  luxurious  creature,  who  was  constantly  in 
search  of  something  new?  Neither  one  nor  the  other 
of  them,  for  it  was  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  that  all 
these  confounded  girls  were  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
or  at  their  dressmakers !  " 

"  *  Bah  1  Just  pick  up  the  first  girl  you  meet  on  the 
pavement.' 

"  And  before  the  hour  was  up,  I  was  bolting  the  door 
of  a  roomt  which  looked  out  onto  the  boulevard. 

*'  The  woman  whom  I  had  picked  up,  as  she  was 
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walking  past  the  cafit^  from  the  VMdtvlUe  to  Txir- 
iofti's,  was  twenty  at  the  most.  She  had  an  impudent, 
snub  nose)  a^  if  it  had  been  turned  Mp  in  fun  by  a  fillip^ 
large  eyes  with  deep  rims  round  them;  her  lips  were  too 
red,  and  she  had  the  islow,  indolent  walk  of  a  girl  who 
goes  In  for  debauchery  too  freely  and  AVho  began  too 
soon,  but  she  was  pretty,  and  her  linen  was  very  clean 
and  neat.  And  she  was  evidently  u«ed  to  chance  love- 
making,  and  had  a  way  of  undressing  herdelf  in  two  or 
three  rapid  movements,  of  throwing  her  toggery  to  the 
right  and  left,  until  she  was  extremely  lightly  clad,  and 
of  throwing  herself  onto  the  bed  which  astonished  me 
as  a  sight  that,  was  well  worth  seeing. 

''  She  did  not  talk  much,  though  she  began  by  isay^ 
ing :  '  Pay  up  at  oftce,  old  man  .  .  .  Yo«  don't 
look  like  a  fellow  who  would  bilk  a  girl,  but  it  puts  me 
into  better  tritn  when  I  have  been  paid.' 

*'  I  gave  her  two  napoleons,  and  she  eyed  me  with 
gratitude  and  respect  at  the  same  time,  but  also  with 
that  uneasy  look  of  a  girl  who  asks  herself:  *  What 
does  this  tool  ext)ect  for  it  ?  * 

**  The  whole  affair  began  to  amuse  me,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  rather  taken  with  her,  for  she  had  a 
beautiful  figure  and  complexion,  and  I  was  hoping  that 
the  Commissary  woxild  not  come  directly,  wtien  there 
was  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door. 

\^  She  sat  up  with  a  start,  and  grew  so  pale  that  one 
would  have  said  she  was  about  to  faint. 

*** '  What  a  set  of  pig&,  to  come  and  interrupt  people 
like  this !  '  she  muttered  between  her  teeth ;  while  I  af- 
fected the  mdst  complete  cahn. 

*^ '  Somebody  who  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  room, 
mydettr/  I  said.     . 
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**JBut  this  noise  increased,  and  suddenly  I  heard 
a  man's  voice  saying  clearly  and  authoritatively : 

**  *  Open  the  door,  in  the  name  of  the  law  1 ' '  . 

"  On  hearing  that,  one  would  have  thought  that 
she  had  received  a  shock  .from  an  electric  battery,  by 
the  nimble  manner  in  which  she  jumped  out  of  bed; 
and  quickly  putting  on  her  stays  and  her  dress  anyhow, 
she  endeavored  to  discover  a  way.  out  in  every  comer 
of  the  room,  like  a  wild  beast,  trying  to  escape  from 
its  cage.  I  thought  that  she  was  going  to  throw  her^ 
self  out  of  the  window,  so  I  seized  hold  of  hicr  to  pre- 
vent her.  *         • 

**  The  unfortunate  creature  acted  like  a  madwoman, 
an.d  when  she  felt  my  arm  round  her  waists  she  cried  in  a 
hoarse  voice:  ;.  ,  '      - 

**  *  I  see  it  .  .  .  You  have  sold  «ne  '  ;  '  '.  . 
You  thought  that  I  should  expose  myselft  .'  !  . 
Oh!  you  filthy  brutes  —  you  filthy  brutes! '    '     •  ♦      - 

**  And  suddenly,  passing  from  abuse '  to  en^i'eaties, 
pale  and  with  chattering  teeth,  she  threw  herself  at  my 
feet,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice:  '■"<  ^ 

**  ^  Listen  to  me,  my  dear :  you  don't  look  a  bad  sort 
of  fellow,  and  you  would  not  like  them  to  lock  me  up* 
I  have  a  kid  and  the  old  woman  to  k<iep.  '  Hide  me 
behind  the  bed,  do,  and  please  don't  give  nle '  up. 
.  .  .  I  will  make  it  up  to  you,  and  you  shall  >havfe 
no  cause  for  grumbling,     .     .     ,'  ■  ^'^        ^^    '< 

**  At  that  moment  however,  the  lock  whfch  they  had 
unscrewed  fell  onto  the  floor  with  a  metallic  sduhd, 
and  Madame  de  Laurlere  and  the  Police  Gbmnfriss^ryv 
wearing  his  tricolored  scarf,  appeared  in  the  door,  while 
behind  them  the  heads  of  the  uncje  and  of  the  lawyer 
could  be  seen  indistinctly  in  the  background. 
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"  The  girl  had  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  and  going  up 
to  the  Commissary  she  said,  panting : 

*'  *  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  not  guilty,  that  I  was 
not.  .  .  •  I  will  tell  you  everything  if  you  will 
promise  mc  not  to  tell  them  that  I  spilt,  for  they  would 
pay  m€  out.     .     .     .' 

**  The  Commissary,  who  was  surprised,  but  who 
guessed  that  there  was  something  which  was  not  quite 
^  dear  behind  all  this,  forgot  to  draw  up  his  report,  and 
so  the  lawyer  went  up  to  him  and  said: 

"  *  Well,  monsieur,  what  are  we  waiting  for? ' 

"But  he  paid  no  attention  to  anything  •  but  the 
woman,  and  looking  at  her  sharply  and  suspiciously 
through  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  he  said  to' her  in  a 
hard  voice : 

** '  Your  names  and  aimames?  ' 

"  *  Juliette  Randal,  or  -as  I  im  generally  called, 
Jujutte  PIpehead.' 

** '  So  you  will  swear  you  were  not  — = — ' 

"  She  interrupted  him  eagerly: 

"  '  I  swear  it,  monsieur^  and  I  know  that  my  little  man 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  cither.  He  was  dnly  keep- 
ing a  look-out  while  the  others  collared  the  swag. 
.  .  .  I  will  swear  that  I- can  account  for  every 
moment  of  my  time  that. night.  Roquin  was  drunk, 
and  told  me  everything,  .  .  •  They  got  five  thou- 
sand francs  from  Daddy  Zacharras,  and  of  course 
Roquin  had  his  share,  hut  he  did  not  work  with  his 
partners.  It  was  Miaon  Menilmuche,  whom  they  call 
Drink^withouf'Thirst, 'who  held,  the ' gardener's  hands, 
and  who  bled  him  with  a  blow  frohi  hi*  knife.' 

''  The  Commissary  let  her  run  on,  and  when  she  had 
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finished,  he  questioned  me,  as  if  I  had  belonged  to 
Jujutte's  band. 

*' '  Your  name,  Christian  name,  and  profession? ' 

"  *  Marquis  Sulpice  de  Laurier,  living  on  my  own 
private  jncoriie,  at  24,  Rue  de  Galilee.' 

" '  De  Laurier?  Oh,  very  well.  .  .  .  Excuse 
me,  monsieur,  but  at  Madame  de  Lauriere*s  request,  I 
declare  formally  before  these  gentlemen,  who  will  be 
able  to  give  evidence,  that  the  girl  Juliette  Randal, 
whom  they  call  Jujutte  Tete-de-Pipe,  is  your  mistress. 
You  are  ?t  liberty  to  go.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  and  you, 
girl  Randal  answer  my  questions.' 
.  **  Thus,  by  the  most  extraordinary  chance,  our 
divorce  spit  created  a  sensation  which  I  had  certainly 
never  foreseen.  I  was  obliged  to  appear  in  the  Assize 
Court  as  a- witness  in  the  celebrated  case  of  those 
burglars,  when  three  of  them  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  to  undergo  the  questioning  of  the  Idiotic  Presid- 
ing Judge,  who  tried  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  make 
m?  acknowledge  that  I  was  Jujutte  Tete-de-Pipe's 
regular  lover;  and  in  consequence,  ever  since  then  I  have 
passed  as  an  ardent  seeker  after  novel  sensations,  and 
a  man  who  wallows  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  Parisian 
dung|;iill. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  this  unjust  reputation  has  brought 
me  any  pleasant  love  affairs.  Women  are  so  perverse, 
so  absurd,  a^id  so  curious !  '* 
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MONSIEUR  DE  CHAMPDELIN  had  no 
reason  to  cohiplaln  of  his  lot  as  a  rtiarned 
man ;  nor  could  he  accuse  destiny  of  having 
played  him  In  a  bad  turn,  as  It  does  so  many  othere,  for 
it  would  have  been  difficult  td  find  a  more  desirable, 
merrier,  prettier  little  woman,  or  one  who  was  easier  to 
amuse  and  to  guide  than  his  wife.  To  see  the  Ikrge, 
limpid  eyes  which  illuminated  her  fair,  girlish  face, 
one  would  think  that  her  mother*  must  have  spent  whole 
nights  be/ore  her  birth,  in  looking  dreamily  at  the 
stars,  and  so  had  become,  as  it  were.  Impregnated  with 
their  magic  brightness.  And  one  did  not  know  which 
to  prefer  —  her  bright,  silky  hair,  or  her  isllghtly 
restrousse  nose,  with  its  vibrating  nostrils,  her  red  lips, 
which  looked  as  alluring  as  a  ripe  peach,  her  beautiful 
shoulders,  her  delicate  cars,  which  resembled  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  her  slim  waist  and  rounded  figure,  which  would 
have  delighted  and  tempted  a  sculptor. 

And  then  she  was  always  merry,  overflowing  with 
youth  and  life,  never  dissatisfied,  only  wishing  to  enjoy 
herself,  to  laugh,  to  love  and  be  loved,  and  putting  all 
the  house  into  a  tumult,  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  cage 
full  of  birds.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  that  woi^ 
out  fool,  Champdelin,  had  never  cared  much  about  her, 
but  had  left  that  charming  garden  lying  waste,  and  al- 
most Immediately  after  their  honeymoon,  he  had  re- 
sumed his  usual  bachelor  habits,  and  had  begun  to  lead 
the  same  fast  life  that  he  had  done  of  old. 
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It  was  stronger  than  ho>  for  hit  was  t)ne  of  those  liheri* 
tine  natures  which  are  constant  targets  for  love,  and 
which  never  resign  themselves  to  domestic  peace  and 
happiness.  The  last  woman  who  came  across  htm,  in 
a  love  adventure,  was  always  the  one  whom  he  loved 
best,  and  the  mere  contact  with  a  petticoat  inflamed  him, 
and  made  him  commit  the  most  imprudent  actions* 

As  he  was  not  hard  to  please,  he  fished,  as  it  were, 
tn  tronhied  "waters,  went  after  the  ugly  ones  and  the 
pretty  ones  alike,  was  bold  ev^n  to  impudence,  was  not 
to  be  kept  oif  by  mistakes,  nor  anger,  nor  modesty,  nor 
threats,  though  he  sometimes  fell  into  a  trap  and  got 
a  thrashing  from  some  relative  or  jealous  lover;  he 
withstood  all  attempts  to  get  hush-money  out  of  him, 
and  became  only  all  the  more  enamored  of  vice  and 
more  ardent  in  his  lures  and  pursuit  of  love  affairs  on 
that  account. 

But  the  work^girls  and  the  shop-girls  and  all  the 
tradesmen's  wives  in  Saint  Martcjoui  knew  him,  and 
made  him  pay  for  their  whims  and  their  coquetry,  and 
had  to. put  up  with  his  love-making.  Many  of  them 
tfniled  or  blushed  when  they  saw  him  under  the  tall 
plane*trees  in  the  public  garden,  or' met  him  in  the  uni- 
frequented,  narrow  streets  near  tjie  Cathedral,  with,  his 
thin,  sensual  fa^e,  whose  looks  had  something  satyrJike 
about  them,  and  some  of  them  used  to  laugh  at  him  and 
make  fun  of  him,  though  they  ran  away  when  he  went 
up  to  them.  And  when  some  friend  or  other,  who  was 
sorry  that  he  could  forget  himself  so  far,  used  to  say 
to  him,  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  any  other  argument : 
*•  And  your  wife,  Champdelin?  Are  you  not  afraid  that 
she  will  have  her  revenge  and  pay  you  out  in  your  own 
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coin  ?  "  his  only  reply  was  a  contemptuous  and  incredu- 
lous shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

She  deceive  him,  indeed;  she,  who  was  as  devout,  as 
virtuous,  and  as  ignorant  of  forbidden  things  as  a  nun', 
who  cared  no  more  for  love  than  she  did  for  an  old 
slipper  1  She,  who  did  not  even  venture  on  any  veiled 
allusions,  who  was  always  laughing,  who  took  life  as 
it  came,  who  performed  her  religious  duties  with  edify- 
ing assiduity,  she  to  pay  him  back,  so  as  to  make  him 
look  ridiculous,  and  to  gad  about  at  night?  Never! 
Anyone  who  could  think  such  a  thing  must  have  lost  his 
senses. 

However,  one  summer  day,  when  the  roofs  all  seemed 
red-hot,  and  the  whole  town  appeared  dead,  Monsieur 
de  Champdelin  had  followed  two  milliner's  girls,  with 
bandboxes  in  their  hands  from  street  to  street,  whisper- 
ing nonsense  to  them,  and  promising  beforehand  to 
give  them  anything  they  asked  him  for,  and  had  gone 
after  them  as  far  as  the  Cathedral.  In  their  fright, 
they  took  refuge  there,  but  he  followed  th?m  in,  and, 
emboldened  by  the  solitude  of  the  nave,  and  by  the  per- 
fect silence  in  the  building,  he  became  more  enterpris- 
ing and  bolder.  They  did  not  know  how  to' defend 
themselves,  or  to  escape  from  him,  and  were  trembling 
at  his  daring  attempts,  and  at  his  kisses,  when  he  saw  a 
confessional  whose  doors  were  open,  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels.  "  We  should  be  much  more  comfortable  in 
there,  my  little  dears,"  he  said,  going  into  it,. as  if  to  get 
such  an  unexpected  nest  ready  for  them. 

But  they,  were  quicker  than  he,  and  throwing  thiem- 
selves  against  the  grated  door,  they  pushed  it  to  before 
he  could  turn  round,  and  locked  him  in.  At  first  he 
thought  it  was  only  a  joke,  and  it  amused  him;  but  when 
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they  began  to  laugh  heartily  and  putting  their  tongues  at 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  monkey  in  a  cage,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  insults,  he  first  of  all  grew  angry, 
and  then  humble,  offering  to  pay  well  for  his  ransom, 
and  he  implored  them  to  let  him  out,  and  tried  to  escape 
like  a  mouse  does  out  of  a  trap.  They,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  hear  him,  but  naively  bowed  to  him 
ceremoniously,  wished  him  good  night,  and  ran  out  as 
fast  as  they  could. 

Champdelin  was  in  despair;  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  and  cursed  his  bad  luck.  What  would  be  the 
end  of  it?  Who  would  deliver  him  from  that  species 
of  prison,  and  was  he  going  to  remain  there  all  the 
afternoon  and  night,  like  a  portmanteau  that  had  been 
forgotten  at  the  lost  luggage  office?  He  could  not 
manage  to  force  the  lock,  and  did  not  venture  to  knock 
hard  against  the  sides  of  the  confessional,  for  fear  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  some  beadle  or  sacristan* 
Oh  I  those  wretched  girls,  and  how  people  would  make 
fun  of  him  and'Write  verses  about  him,  and  point  their 
fingers  at  him,  if  the  joke  were  discovered  and  got 
noised  abroad! 

By  and  by,  he  heard  the  faint  sound  of  prayers  in  the 
distance  and  through  the  green  serge  curtain  that  con- 
cealed him  Monsieur  Champdelin  heard  the  rattle  of 
the  beads  on  the  chaplets,  as  the  women  repeated  their 
Ave  Maria's,  and  the  rustle  of  dresses  and  the  noise  of 
footsteps  on  the  pavement. 

Suddenly,  he  felt  a  tickling  in  his  throat  that  nearly 
choked  him,  and  he  could  not  altogether  prevent  himself 
from  coughing,  and  when  at  last  it  passed  off,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  was  horrified  at  hearing  some  one  come' 
into  the  chapel  and  up  to  the  confessional.     Whoever  it 
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was,  knelt  down,  and  gave  a  discreet  knock  at  the  grat- 
ing which  separated  the  priest  from  his  penitents,  so  he 
quickly  put  on  the  surplice  and  stole  which  were  hanging 
on  a  nail,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  sitting  back  in  the  shade,  he  opened  the  grating. 

It  was  a  woman^  who  was  already  saying  her  pray- 
ers and  he  gave  the  responses  as  well  as  he  could,  from 
his  boyish  recollections,  and  was  somewhat  agitated  by 
the  delicious  scent  that  emanated  from  her  hatf-raised 
veil  and  from  her  bodice;  but  at  her  first  words  he 
started  so,  that  he  almost  fainted.  He  had  recognized 
his  wife's  voice,  and  it  felt  to  him  as  if  his  fecat  wete 
studded  with  sharp  nails,  that  the  sides  of  the  confer 
sional  were  closing  in  on  him,  and  as  if  the  air  were 
growing  rarified. 

He  now  collected  himself,  however,  and  regaining 
his  self-possession,  he  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say 
with  increasing  curiosity,  and  with  some  uncertain,  and 
necessary  interruptions.  The  young  woman  sighed,  was 
evidently  keeping  back  something,  spoke  about  her  to- 
happincss,  her  melancholy  life,  her  husband's  neglect, 
the  temptations  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  which 
she  found  it  so  difficult  to  resist;  her  conscience  seemed 
to  be  burdened  by  an  intolerable  weight,  though  she 
hesitated  to  accuse  herself  directly.  And  in  a'  low 
voice,  with  unctuous  and  coaxing  tones,  and  mastering 
hinnelf,  Champdelin  said: 

"  Courage,  my  child;  tell  me  everything;  the  divine 
mercy  is  infinite;  tell  me  all,  without  hesitation.** 

Then,  all  at  once,  she  told  him  everything  that  was 
troubling  her;  how  passion  and  desire  had  thrown  "her 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  her  husband's  best  friends,  the 
exqcmite  happiness  that  they  felt  when  they  met  evtry 
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day,  his  delightful  tenderness,  which  she  could  no  longer 
resist,  the  sin  which  was  her  joy,  her  only  object,  her 
consolation,  her  dream.  She  gr^w  excited,  sobbed, 
seemed  enervated  and  worn  out,  as  if  she  were  still 
burning  from  her  lo.ver^s  ki$3^y  hardly  seamed  to  iinow 
what  she  was  saying,  .and  begged  for  temporary  absolu- 
tion from  her  sins ;  byt  (hen  Champdelin,  in  his  exasper- 
ation, and  unable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer,  in*' 
terrupted  her  in  a  furious,  voice : 

"  Oh  I  no!  Oh  1  no;  this  is  nqt  at  all  funny  .  .  j 
keep  such  sort  of  things. to  ypurself,  n}y  dcarl  " 

Poor  little  Madame  <le  Champdelin  nearly  went  out 
pf  her  mind;Wit}i  fright  and  astonishment,  and  they  are 
now  waiting  for  the  decrep  ^hich  will  break  their  chains 
^d  lej  them  part  ,  .     «  . 
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WAS  IT  A  DREAM? 

^^^  HAD  loved  her  madly  1  Why  does  one  love? 
Why  does  one  love?  How  queer  it  is  to  isee 
only  one  being  in  the  world,  to  have  only  one 
thought  in  one*s  mind,  only  one  desire  in  the  heart,  and 
only  one  name  on  the  lips ;  a  name  which  comes  up  con- 
tinually, which  rises  like  the  water  in  a  spring,  from  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  which  rises  to  the  lips,  and  which  one 
repeats  over  and  over  again  which  one  whispers  cease- 
lessly, everywhere,  like  a  prayer. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  our  story,  for  love  only  has 
one,  which  is  always  the  same.  I  met  her  and  loved 
her ;  that  is  all.  And  for  a  whole  year  I  have  lived  on 
her  tenderness,  on  her  caresses,  in  her  arms,  in  her 
dresses,  on  her  words,  so  completely  wrapped  up,  bound, 
imprisoned  in  everything  which  came  from  her,  that 
I  no  longer  knew  whether  it  was  day  or  night,  if  I 
was  dead  or  alive,  on  this  old  earth  of  ours,  or  else- 
where. 

"And  then  she  died.  How?  I  do  not  know.  I 
no  longer  know;  but  one  evening  she  came  home  wet, 
for  it  was  raining  heavily,  and  the  next  day  she  coughed, 
and  she  coughed  for  about  a  week,  and  took  to  her  bed. 
What  happened  I  do  not  remember  now,  but  doc- 
tors came,  wrote  and  went  away.  Medicines  were 
brought,  and  some  women  made  her  drink  them.  Her 
hands  were  hot,  her  forehead  was  burning,  and  her 
eyes  bright  and  sad.  When  I  spoke  to  her,  she  an- 
swered me,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  we  said.     I 
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have  forgotten  everything,  everything,  everything !  She 
died,  and  I  very  well  remember' her  slight,  feeble,  sigh. 
The  nurse  said:  -Ah  J  and  I  understood,  I  understood!  ' 

"  I  knew  nothing  more,  nothing.  I  saw  a  priest,  who 
said:  '  Your  mistress? '  and  it  seemed  to.  me  as  if  he 
were  insulting  her.  As  she  was  dead,  nobody  had  the 
right  to  know  that  any  longer,  and  I  turned  him  out.. 
Another  came  who  was  very  kind  and  tender,  and  I 
shed  tears  when  he  spoke  to  me  about  !her. 

"  They  consulted  me  about  the  funeral,  but  I  do  not 
remember  anything  that  they  said,  though  I  recollected 
the  coffin,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer  when  they 
nailed  her  down  in  it.     Oh  I  God,  God ! 

**She  was  buried!  Buried  I  She!,  In  that  hole! 
Some  people  came  —  female  friends.  I  made  my  es- 
cape, and. ran  away.;  I. ran,  and  then  I  walked  through 
the  streets,  and  went  home,  and  the  next  day  I  started 
on  a  journey. 

•  •  •  •  ■  . 

"  Yesterday.  I  returned  to  Paris,  and  when  I  saw  my 
room  again  —  our  robm,  our  bed,  our  furniture,  every- 
thing that  remains  of  the  life  of  a  human  being  after 
death,  I  was  seized  by  such  a  violent  attack  of  fresh 
grief,  that  I  was  very  near  opening  the  window  and 
throwing  myself  out  into  the  street.  As  I  could  not 
remain  any  longer  among  thesis  things,  between  these 
walls  which  had  enclosed  and  sheltered  her,  and  which 
retained  a  thousand  atoms  of  her,  of  her  skin  and  of 
her  breath  in  their  imperceptible  crevices,  I  took  up  my 
hat  to  make  my  escape,  and  just  as  I  reached  the  door, 
I  passed  the  large  glass  in  the  hall,  which  she  had  put 
there  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  look  at  herself  every 
day  from  head  to  foot  as  she  went  out,  to  sec  if  her 
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toilet  looked  well,  and  was  correct  and  pretty,  from 
her  little  boots  to  her  bonnet* 

"  And  I  stopped  short  in  front  of  that  looking-glaM 
in  which  she  had  so  often  been  reflected.  So  ofteh,  so 
often,  that  it  also  must  have  retained  her  reflection. 
I  was  standing  there,  trembling,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  glass- — on  that  flat,  profound^  empty  glass*— 
which  had  contained  her  entirely,  and  had  possessed 
her  as  much  as  I  had,  as  my  passionate  looks  had. 
I  felt  as  if  I  loved  that  glass.  I  touched  it,  it 
was  cold.  Oh!  the  recollection  1  sorrowful  mirror, 
burning  mirror,  horrible  mirror,  which  makes  us 
suffer  such  torments  1  Happy  are  the  men  Whbse 
hearts  forget  everything  that  it  has  contained,  ev6ry- 
thing  that  has  passed  before  it,  everything  that 
has  looked  at  itself  in  it,  that  has  been  reflected  in  its 
affection,  in  its  love  I     How  I  suffer  I 

**  I  went  on  without  knowing  it,  without  wishing  it; 
I  went  towards  the  cemetery.  I  found  her  simple 
grave,  a  white  marble  cross>  with  these  few  words  : 

"  ^  She  loved,  was  loved,  and  died/ 

"  She  is  there,  bdow,  decayed  I  How  horrible !  I 
sobbed  with  my  forehead  on  the  grbund,  and  I  stopped 
there  for  a  long  time,  a  long  time:  Theii  I  saw  that 
it  was  getting  dark,  and  a  strange/  a  mad  wish^  the 
wish  of  a  despairing  lover  seized  me.  I  wished  to 
pass  the  night,  the  last  night  in  weeping  on  her  grave. 
But  I  should  be  seen  and  driven  out.  How  was  I  to 
manage?  I  was  cunning,  and  got  up,  and  began  to 
roam  about  in  that  city  of  the  dead.  I  walked  and 
walked.  How  small  this  city  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  other,  the  city  in  which  we  live:  And  yet,  how 
much  more  numerous  the  dead  are  than  the  living. 
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We  want  high  houses,  wide  streets,  and  much  room 
for  the  four  genecations  who  see  (he  daylight  at  the 
same  time,  drink  water  from  th^  springs  and  wine  from 
the  vines,  and  cat  the  bread  from  the  plains. 

"And  for  all  the  generations  of  the  dead,  for  all 
that  ladder  of  humanity  that  ha^  descended  down  to  US| 
there  is  scarcely  anything  afield,  scarcely  anything  I 
The  earth  takes  them  back,  oblivion  efface^  them. 
Adieu! 

"  At  the  end  of  the  abandoned  cemetery,  I  suddenly 
perceived  that  the  one  where  those  who  have  been  dead 
a  long  time  finish  mingling  with  th^  soil,  where  the 
crosses  themselves  decay,  where  the  l^^t  cxHners  will 
be  put  to-morrow.  It  is  full  of  untended  roses,  of 
Strang  and  dark  cypress  trees,  a  sad  and  beautiful  gar- 
den, nourished  on  human  fleslu 

^^  I  was  alone,  perfectly  alone,  and  so  I  crauched  In 
a  green  tree,  and  hid  myself  there  completely  among 
the  thick  and  somber  branches,  and  I  waited,  clinging 
to  the  stem,  like  a  shipwrecked  man  does  to  a  plank, 

"  When  It  was  quite  dark,  I  left  my  refuge  and 
began  to  walk  softly,  slowly,  inaudibly,  through  that 
ground  full  of  dead  people,  and  I  wandered  about 
for  a  long  time,  but  could  not  iind  her  again.  I  went 
on  with  extended  arms,  knocking  against  the  tombs 
with  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  knees,  ray  chest,  even  with 
my  head,  without  being  able  to  find  her.  I  touched  and 
felt  about  like  a  blind  man  groping,  his  Way,  I  felt  the 
stones,  the  crosses,  the  iron  railings,  the  metal  wreathsi, 
and  the  wreaths  of  faded  flowers!  I  read  the  names 
with  my  fingers,  by  passing  them  over  the  letters. 
What  a  night  1  What  a  night!  I  could  not  find  her 
again ! 
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*'  There  was  no  moon*  What  a  night  1  I  am 
frightened,  horribly  frightened  in  these  narrow  paths» 
between  two  rows  of  graves.  Graves!  graves!  graves! 
nothing  but  graves !  On  my  right,  on  my  left,  in  front 
of  me,  around  me,  everywhere  there  were  graves!  I 
sat  down  on  one  of  them,  for  I  could  not  walk  any 
longer,  my  knees  were  so  weak.  I  could  hear  my 
heart  beat !  And  I  could  hear  something  else  as  well. 
What?  A  confused,  nameless  noise.  Was  the  nolae 
in  my  head  in  the  impenetrable  night,  or  beneath  the 
mysterious  earth,  the  earth  sown  with  human  corpses? 
I  looked  all  around  me,  but  I  cannot  say  how  long 
I  remained  there;  I  was  paralyzed  with  terror,  drunk 
with  fright,  ready  to  shout  out,  ready  to  die. 

"  Suddenly,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  slab  of  marble 
on  which  I  was  sitting,  was  moving.  Certainly,  it  was 
moving,  as  if  it  were  being  raised.  With  a  bound, 
I  sprang  on  to  the  neighboring  tomb,  and  I  saw, 
yes,  I  distinctly  saw  the  stone  which  I  had  just  quitted, 
rise  upright,  and  the  dead  person  appeared,  a  naked 
skeleton,  which  was  pushing  the  stone  back  with  its  blent 
back.  I  saw  it  quite  clearly,  although  the  night  was 
so  dark.     On  the  cross  I  could  read: 

'' '  Here  lies  Jacques  Olivant,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-one.  He  loved  his  family,  zvas  kind  and.  hon- 
orable, and  died  in  the  grace  of  the  Lord/ 

*'  The  dead  man  also  read  what  was  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone;  then  he, picked  up  a  stone  off  the  path,  a 
little,  pointed  stone,  and  began  to  scrape  the  letters 
carefully.  He  slowly  effaced  them  altogether,  and 
with  the  hollows  of  his  eyes  he  looked  at  the  places 
where  they  had  been  engraved,  and,  M^ith  the  tip  of 
the  bone,  that  had  been  his  forefinger,   he  wrotie  in 
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luminous  letters,  like  those  lines  which  one  traces  on 
walls  with  the  tip  of  a  hicifer  match: 

" '  Here  reposes  Jacques  Olivant,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one.  He  hastened  his  father's  death  by 
his  unkindtiess,  as  he  wished  to  inherit  his  fortune,  he 
tortured  his  wife,  tormented  his  children,  deceived  his 
neighbors,  robbed  everyone  he  could,  and  died 
wretched.' 

^^  When  he  had  finished  writing,  the  dead  man  stood 
motionless,  looking  at  his  work,  and  on  turning  round 
I  saw  that  all  the  graves  were  open,  that  all  the  dead 
bodies  had  emerged  from  them,  and  that  all  had  effaced 
the  lies  inscribed  on  the  gravestones  by  their  relations, 
and  had  substituted  the  truth  instead.  And  I  saw  that 
all  had  been  tormentors  of  their  neighbors  —  malicious, 
dishonest,  hypocrites,  liars,  rogues,  calumniators,  en- 
vious; that  they  had  stolen,  deceived,  performed  every 
disgraceful,  every  abominable  action,  these  good  fa- 
thers, these  faithful  wives,  these  devoted  sons,  these 
chaste  daughters,  these  honest  tradesmen,  these  men 
and  women  who  were  called  irreproachable,  and  they 
were  called  irreproachable,  and  they  were  all  writing 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  threshold  of  their  eternal 
abode,  the  truth,  the  terrible  and  the  holy  truth  which 
everybody  is  ignorant  of,  or  pretends  to  be  ignorant  of, 
while  the  others  are  alive. 

"  I  thought  that  she  also  must  have  written  some- 
thing on  her  tombstone,  and  now,  running  without  any 
fear  among  the  half-open  coffins,  among  the  corpses 
and  skeletons,  I  went  towards  her,  sure  that  I  should 
find  her  immediately.  I  recognized  her  at  once,  with- 
out seeing  her  face,  which  was  covered  by  the  wind- 
ing-sheet, and  on  the  marble  cross,  where  shortly  before 
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I  had  read :  '  Sh£  loved,  was  loved,  and  died/  I  now 
saw :  '  Having  gone  out  one  day,  in  order  io  deceive 
ker  iover,  she  caugh$  cold  in  $he  rain  and  diedJ 

''  It  appears  that  they  found  me  at  daybreak,  lying 
on  the  grave  unconscious,'^ 
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MONSIEUR  dc  Saint-Juery  would  not  have 
deceived  his  old  mistress  for  anything  in  the 
world :  perhaps  from  an  instinctive  fear  that, 
he  had  heard  of  adventures  that  turn  out  badly^  make 
a  noise,  and  bring  about  hateful  family  quarrels,, 
crises  from  which  one  emerges  enervated:  and.  exasper- 
ated with  destiny,  and,  as  it  were^  with  the  weight 
of  a  bullet  on  one's  feet,  and  also  from  his  require-^ 
ment  for  a  calm,  sheepJike  cxistehce,  whose  nlonotony 
was  never  disturbed  .by  any  shbck^  and  perhaps  from 
the  remains  of  the*  love  which  had  so  entirely  made 
him,  during  the  first  years  of  their  connection,  the 
shve  of  the  proud,  dominating  beauty,  and  i^f  the  en- 
thralling charm  of  that  Woman. 

He  kept  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  almost  tim- 
idly, and  was  faithful  to  her,  and  as  submissive  as  a 
spaniel.  He  paid  her  every  attention,  did  not  appear 
to  notice  that  the  outlines  of  her  figure,  which  had 
formerly  been  so  harmonious  and  supple,  were  getting 
too  full  and  puffy,  that  her*  face,  which  used-  to  remind 
him  of  a  blush  rose^  was  getting  wrinkled,,  and  that 
her  eyes  were  gettiilg  dull.  He  admired  her  in  spite 
of  everything,  almost  blindly,  and  clothed  her  with 
imaginary  charms,  with  an  autumnal  beauty,  with  the 
majestic  and  serene  softness  of  an  October  twilight, 
and  with  the  last  blossoms  which  unfold  by  the  side  ot 
the  walks,  strewn  with  dead  leaves. 

But  although  their  connection  had  lasted  for  many 
aoy.  '        n       } 
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years,  though  they  were  as  closely  bound  to  each  other 
as  if  they  had  been  married,  and  although  Charlotte 
Gulndal  pestered  him  with  entreaties,  and  upset  him 
with  continual  quarrels  on  the  subject,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  believed  her  to  be  absolutely  faith- 
ful to  him,  and  worthy  of  his  most  perfect  confidence 
and  love,  yet  Monsieur  de  Saint- Juery  had  never  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  give  her  his  name,  and 
to  put  their  false  position  on  a  legal  footing. 

He  really  suffered  from  this,  but  remained  firm  and 
defended  his  position,  quibbled,  sought  for  subterfuges, 
replied  by  the  eternal  and  vague :  "  What  would  be 
the  good  of  it,"  which  nearly  sent  Charlotte  mad,  made 
her  furious  and  caused  her  to  say  angry  and  ill-tem- 
pered things.  But  he  remained  passive  and  listless, 
with  his  back  bent  like  a  restive  horse  under  the  whip. 

He  asked  her  whether  it  was  really  necessary  to 
their  happiness,  as  they  had  no  children?  Did  not 
everybody  think  that  they  were  married  ?  Was  not  she 
everywhere  called  Madame  de  Saint-Juery,  and  had 
their  servants  any  doubt  that  they  were  in  the  service 
of  respectable,  married  people?  Was  not  the  name 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  a  man  from'  father  to 
ison,  intact,  honored,  and  often  with  a  halo  of  gloqr 
round  it,. a  sacred  trust  which  no  one  had  a  right  to 
touch?  What  would  she  gain  if  she  bore  it  legiti- 
mately? Did  she  for  a  moment  suppose  that  she  would 
rise  higher  in  people's  estimation,  and  be  more  admitted 
into  society,  or  that  people  would  forget  that  she  had 
been  his  regular  mistress  before  becoming  his  wife? 
Did  not  everybody  know  that  formerly,  before  he  res- 
cued her  from  that  Bohemian  life  ia  which  she  had 
been  waiting  for  her  chance  in  vain,  and  was  losing  her 
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good  looks,  Charlotte  Guindal  "f requented  all' the  public 
balls^  and  showed  ber  legs  liberally  at  the  Afbulith 
Rouge.^ 

Charlotte  knew  his  crabbed,  though  also  kindly  bkar- 
acter,  which  was  at  the  same  time  logical  and  obstinate, 
too  well  to  hope  that  she  would  ever  be  able  to  ovei*- 
come  his  opposition  and  scruples,  except  by  some  clever 
woman's  trick>  some  wellracted  scene  in  a  comedy;  so 
she  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  reasons^  and  to 
renounce  her  bauble,  and  outwardly  she  showed  an 
equable  and  conciliatory  temper,  and  no  longer  worried 
Monsieur  de  Saint-Juery  with  her  recriminations,  and 
thus  the  time  weht  by,  in  calm  monotony,  without 
fruitless  battles  or  fierce  assaults. 

Charlotte  Guindal's  medical  man  was  Doctor  Raba'- 
tcl,  one  of  those  clever  men  who  appear  to  know 
everything,  but  whom  a  country  bone^etter  would  re- 
duce to  a  "why?^'  by  a  few  questions;  one  of  those 
men  who  wish' to  impress  everybody  with  their  ap- 
parent value,  and  who  make  use  of  their  medical 
Icnowledge  as  if  it  were  some  productive  commercial 
house,  which  carried  on  a  suspicious  business;  who  can 
scent  out  those  persons  whom  they  can  manage  as  they 
please,  as  if  they  were  a  piece  of  soft  wax,  who  keep 
them  in  a  continual  state  of  terror,  by  keeping  the  idea 
of  death  constiantly  before  their  eyes. 

They  soon  manage  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  such 
persons,  scrutiniz^e  their  consciences  as  well  ai  the 
cleverest  priest  could  do,  make  sure  of  bemg  well'  paid 
for  their-  complicity  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  a 
footing  anywhere,  and  drain  their  patients  of  their 
secrets,  in  ordet  to  use  them  as  a  weapon  for  extorting 

^A  cafe  chantant,  and  casino.  ^         i 
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money  On  pccs^^ions.  H?  felt  sure  immediately  that 
thi^t  mi4dl(^-Aged  lady  wanted  something  of  him,  3S  by 
some  extraordinary  perversion  of  taste,  he  was  rather 
fond  pi  the  remains  of  a  good-looking  woman,  if  they 
were  well  got  up,  and  offered  to  him;  of  that  high 
flavor  which  arises  from  soft  lips,  which  had  beca 
made  tender  through  years  of  love,  from  gray  hair 
powdered,  with  gold,  from  a  body  engaged  in  its  laat 
^truggle^  and  which  dreams  of  one  more  victoi>y  before 
at)dicating  power  altogether,,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
become  his  new  patient's  lover- 

When  winter  eamej  however,  a  thorough  change 
took  {>}ace  in  Charlotte's  health,  that  had  hitherto  been 
so  good.  She  had  no  strength  left,  she  felt  Ul  after 
xii^;$light^t  exertion,  complained  of  internal  pdiiw,  ^nd 
^pqnt  wholje  days  lying  on  the  couch,  with  set  ey^s  and 
without  uttering  a  word,  so  that  everybody  tbpught 
(hat  she  was  dying  of  one  of  those  mysterious  maladies 
which  iJannot  be  coped  with,  but  which,  by  degrees, 
undermines  the  whole  system.  It  was  sad  to  see  her 
rapidly  sinking,  lying  motionless  on  her  pillows,  while 
g  mist  seenied  to  have  come  over  her  eyes,  and  her 
hands  lay  helplessly  on  the  bed  and  her  mouth  seemed 
sealed  by  some  invisible .  finger.  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Jue^y  was  in  despair;  he  cried  like  a  child,  -and  he 
suffered  as  if  somebody  had  plunged  a  kniie  into  him, 
when  tlK  doctor  said  to  him  in  his  unctuous  voice : 

'^  I  know  that  you  are  a  brave  man,  my  dear  sir, 
snd  I  may  venture  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  •  •r  ^ 
Madamje  de  Saint- Juery  is  doomed,  Irrevocably  doomed. 
,  .  p  Nothing  but  a  ipiracle  cap  ^ave  her,  and  alas  I 
ther^B  are  np  miracles  in  these  days.     The  end  is  only 
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a  question  of  a  few  houfs,  and  may  oome  quite  suddenly. 

Monsieur  de  Saint- Jucry  h^d  thrown  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  was  sobbing  bitterly,  covering  kii  face  with 
his  hands. 

"  My  poor  dear,  my  poor  darling,"  he  said,  through 
his  tears. 

"  Pray  compose  yoursdf,  and  be  brave,"  the  doctor 
continued)  sitting  down  by  his  side,  ^*  for  I  have  to  say 
something  serious  to  you,  and  to  convey  to  you  our 
poor  patient's  last  wishes.  •  4  ♦  •  A  few  mfiiute» 
ago,  she  told  me  the  secret  of  your  double  life,  and 
of  your  connection  with  her.  .  .  .  And  now,  in 
view  of  death,  which  she  feels  approaching  so  rapidly, 
for  she  is  under  no  delusion,  the  unhappy  woman 
wishes  to  die  at  peace  with  heaven,  with  the  consolation 
of  having  regulated  her  equivocal  position,  and  of  hav- 
ing become  your  wife." 

Monsieur  de  Saint-Juery  sat  upright,  with  a  bewil- 
dered look,  while  he  moved  his  hands  nervously;  in 
his  grief  he  was  incapable  of  manifesting  any  will  of 
his  own,  or  of  opposing  this  unexpected  attack. 

"Oh I  anything  that  Charlotte  wishes,  doctor;  any- 
thing, and  I  will  myself  go  and  tell  her  so,  on  my 
knees!" 

...... 

The  wedding  took  place  discreetly,  with  something 
funereal  about  it,  in  the  darkened  room,  where  the 
words  which  were  spoken  had  a  strange  sound,  almost 
of  anguish.  Charlotte,  who  was  lying  in  bed,  with 
her  eyes  dilated  through  happiness,  had  put  both 
trembling  hands  into  those  of  Monsieur  de  Saint-Juery, 
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and  she  seemed  to  expire  with  the  word;  "  Yes  "  on 
her  lips.  The  doctor  looked  at  the  moving  scene, 
grave  and  impassive,  with  his  chin  buried  in  his  white 
cravat,  and  his  two  arms  resting  on  the  mahtel-piece, 
while  his  eyes  twinkled  behind  his  glasses.  .  •  . 
The  next  week,  Madame  de  Saint-Jucry  began  to 
get  better,  and  that  wonderful  recovery  about  which 
Monsieur  de  Saint- Juery  tells  everybody  with  effusive 
gratitude,  who  will  listen  to  him,  has  so  increased  Doc- 
tor RabatePs  reputation,  that  at  the  next  election  he 
will  be  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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I  KNEW  that  tall  young  fellow,  Rene  de  Bourne- 
vaL  He  was  an  agreeable  man,  though  of  a 
rather  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  who  seemed 
prejudiced  against  everything,  very  skeptical,  and  able 
to  tear  worldly  hypocrisies  to  pieces.  He  often  used  to 
say: 

"  There  arc  no  honorable  men,  or  at  any  rate,  they 
only  appear  so  when  compared  to  low  people." 

He  had  two  brothers,  whom  he  never  saw,  the 
Messieurs  de  Courcils,  and  I  thotfght  they  were  by 
another  father,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  name. 
I  had  frequently  heard  that  something  strange  had 
happened  in  the  family,  but  I  did  not,know  the  details. 

As  I  took  a  great  liking  to  him,  We  soon  became 
intimate,  and  one  evening,  when  I  had  been  dining 
with  him  alone,  I  asked  him  by  dhance :  "  Are  you  by 
your  mother's  first  or  second  marriage?**  He  grew 
rather  pale,  and  then  flushed,  and  did  not  speak  for 
a  few  moments;  he  was  visibly  embarrassed.  Then  he 
smiled  in  a  melancholy  and  gentle  manner,  which  was 
peculiar  to  him,  and  said : 

**  My  dear  friend,  if  it  will  not  weary  you,  I  can 
give  you  some  very  strange  particulars  about  my  life. 
I  know  that  you  are  a  siensible  man,  so  I  do  not  fear 
that  our  friendship  will  suffer  by  my  revelations,  and 
should  it  suffer,  I  should  not  care  about  having  you 
for  my  friend  any  longer. 

"  My  mother,  Madame  de  Courcils,  was  a  poor  little 
213 
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timid  woman,  whom  her  husband  had  married  for  the 
sake  of  her  fortune,  and  her  whole  life  was  one  of 
martyrdom.  Of  a  loving,  delicate  mind,  she  was  con- 
stantly being  ill-treated  by  the  man  who  ought  to  have 
been  my  father,  on^  of  those  bores  culled  countcj  g^- 
tleman.  A  month  »fter  their  marriage  he  witt  living 
with  a  servant,  and  besides  that,  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  his  tenants  were  his  mistresses,  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  having  three  children  by  his  wif«» 
or  three,  if  you  count  me  in.  My  mother  said  noth* 
ing,  and  lived  in  that  noisy  house  like  a  little  mouse. 
Set  aside,  disparaged,  nervous,  she  looked  at  people 
with  her  bright,  uneasy,  restlesa  eyes,  the  eyes  of  some 
terrified  creature  which  can  never  shake  off  its  fear. 
And  yet  she  was  pretty,  very  pretty  and  fair,  a  gray- 
blonde,  as  if  her  hair  had  lost  its  color  through  her 
constant  fears. 

'*  Among  Monsieur  de  Courcil's  friends  who  con- 
stantly came  to  the  chateau,  there  was  an  ex-cavalry 
officer,  a  widower,  a  man  who  was  feared,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  tender  and  violent,  capable  of  the  most 
energetic  resolutions,  Monsieur  de  Bourneval,  whose 
name  I  bear.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  heavy 
black  moustache,  and  I  am  very  like  him.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  whose  ideas  were 
not  like  those  of  most  of  his  class.  His  great-grand- 
mother had  been  a  friend  of  J.  J,  Rousseau's,  and  one 
might  have  said  that  he  had  inherited  something  of 
this  ancestral  connection*  He  knew  the  Central  So- 
cial, and  the  Nouvelle  Helohe  by  heart,  and  all  those 
philosophical  books  which  long  beforehand  prepared 
the  overthrow  of  our  old  usages,  prejudices,  superan- 
nuated laws  and  imbecile  morality. 
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*'  It  seems  that  he  loved  my  motherj  and  she  Ipved 
him,  but  their  intrigue  was  carried  on  so  secretly,  that 
no  one  '  guessed  it.  THe  j^oor,  neglected,  unhappy 
wofnan^  mu«t  have  clung  to  him  in  a  despairing  manner, 
and  in  htr  intimacy  with  him  must  have  imbibed  all  his 
ways  of  thinkings  theories  of  free  thought,  audacious 
ideas  of  independent  love ;  but  ab  she  was  so  timid  that 
she  never  ventured  to  speak  aloud,  it  was  all  driven 
back,  condensed  and  expressed  Irl  her  heart,  which 
never  opened  itself. 

"  My  two  brothers  were  very  hard  towards  her,  like 
their  father  was,  and.never  gave  her  a  caress,  and, 
used  to  seeing  her  count. for  nothing  in  the  house,  they 
treated  her  rather  like  a  servant,,  and  so  I  was  the  only 
one  of  her  sons  who  really  loved  her,  and  whom  she 
Idved. 

"  When  she  died,  I  was  seventeen,  and  I  must  add, 
in  order  that  you  may  understand  wh^t  follows,  that 
there  had  been  a  law  suit  between  my  father  and  my 
mother^  and  that  their  property  had  been  Separated, 
to  my  mother's  advantage,  as,  thanks  to  the  tricks  of 
the  law>  and  the  intelligent  devotion  of  a  lawyer  to 
her  interests,  she  had  preserved  the  right  of  making 
her  will  in  favor  of  anyone  she  pleased. 

*'  We  were  told  that  therfe  was  a  will  lying  at  the 
lawyer's,  and  were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  reading 
of  it.  I  can  remember  it,  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  It 
WES  a  grand,  dramatic,  burlesque,  surprising  scene, 
brt)ugbt  about  by  the  posthumous  revolt  of  that  dead 
woman,  by  that  cry  for  liberty,  that  claim  from  the 
depths  of  her  tomb,  of  that  martyred  woman  who  had 
been  crushed  by  our  habits  during  her  life,  and,  who. 
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from  her  closed  tomb,  uttered  a  despairing  appeal  for  in- 
dependence. 

'*  The  man  who  thought  that  he  was  my  father,  a 
stout,  ruddy-faced  man,  who  gave  everyone  the  idea 
of  a  butcher,  and  my  brothers,  two  great  fellows  of 
twenty  and  twenty-two,  were  waiting  quietly  in  their 
chairs.  Monsieur  de  Boumeval,  who  had  been  invited 
to  be  present,  came  in  and  stood  behind  me.  He  was 
very  pale,  and  bit  his  moustache,  which  was  turning 
gray.  No  doubt  he  was  prepared  for  what  was  going 
to  happen,  arid  the  lawyer  double-locked  the  door  and 
began  to  read  the  will^  after,  having  opened  the  cnK 
velope,  which  wa^  sealed  with  red  wax,  and  whose  con** 
tents  he  was  ignorant  of,  in  our  presence." 

My  friend  stopped  suddenly  and  got  up,  and  from 
his  writing-table  he  took  an  old  paper,  unfolded  it, 
kissed  it,  and  then  continued :  "  This  is  the  will  of  my 
beloved  mother: 

**  *  I,  the '  undersigned,  Anne  Catherine-Genevicve- 
Mathilde  de  Croixlure,  the  legitimate  wife  of  Leopold-* 
Joseph  Goutran  de  Courcils,  sound  in  body  and  mind,, 
here  express  my  last  wishes. 

"  *  I  first  of  all  ask  God,  and  then  my  dear  son 
Rene,  to  pardon  me  for  the  act  I  am  about  to  commit. 
I  believe  that  my  child's  heart  is  great  enough  to  un- 
derstand me,  and  to  forgive  me.  I  have  suffered  my 
whole  life  long.  I  was  married  out  of  calculation, 
then  despised,  misunderstood,  oppressed  and  constantly 
deceived  by  my  husband. 

•*  *  I  forgive  him,  but  I  owe  him  nothing. 

**  *  My  eldest  'sons  never  loved  aac,  never  spoilt  me, 
scarcely  treated  me  as  a  mother,  but  during  my  whole 
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life  I:  was  everything  that  I  ought  to  have  been,  and 
I  owe  them  nothing  more  after  my  death.  The  ties 
of  blood  cannot  exist  without  daily  and  constant  affec- 
tion. .<An  ungrateful  son  is  less  than  a  stranger;  he  is 
a  cdprit,  for  he  has  no  right  to  be  indifferent  towards 
his  mother. 

"  *  I  have  always  trembled  before  men,  before  their 
unjust  laws,  their  inhuman  customs,  their  shameful 
prejudices.  Before  God,  I  have  no  longer  any  fean 
Dead,  I  fling  aside  disgraceful  hypocrisy;  I  dare  to 
speiik  my  thoughts,  and  to  avow  and  to  sign  the  secret 
of  my  heart. 

*'  *  I  therefore  leave  that  part  of  my  fortune  of 
which  the  law  allows  ^e  to  dispose,  as  a  deposit  with 
my  dear  lover  Pierre-Gennes-Simon  de  Bourneval,  to 
revert  afterwards  to  our  dear  son,  Rene. 

"*(This  ivish  isy  moreover,  formulated  more  pre* 
cisely  in 'a  notorial  deed). 

"'And  I  declare  before  the  Supreme  Judge- who 
hears  me,  that  I  should  have  cursed  heaven  and  my 
own ^  exigence,  if  I  had  not  met  my  lover's  deep,  de- 
voted, tender,  unshaken  affection,  if  I  had  not  felt  in 
his  arms  that  the  Creator  made  His  creatures  to  love, 
sustain  and  console  each  other,  and  to  weep  together 
in  the  hours  of  sadness. 

"*Mohsieur  dc  Gourcils'is  tht 'father  of  my  two 
eldest  sons ;  Rene  alone  owes  his  life  to  Monsieur  de 
BoumevaL  I  pray  to.  the  Master  of  men  and  of  their 
destinies^  to  place  father  and  son  above  social  preju^ 
dicfcs,  to  make  them  love  each  other  until  they  die,  and 
to  love  mcf  also  in  my  cofBn.  " 

"  *  These  are  my  last  thoughts,  and  my  last  wish. 
"  *  Mathilde  de  Croixluce.*  " 
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'^ '  Monsieur  dc  Courcils  had  arisen  and  he  criidi 

*'  *  It  IS  the  will  of  a  mad  woman,' 

**  Then  Monsieur  de  Bourneval  stepped  forward  and 
said  in  a  loud  and  penetrating  voice:  'It  Simon  do 
Bourneval,  solemnly  declare  that  this  writing  contains 
nothing  but  the  strict  truth,  and  I  am  ready  to  provd 
it  by  letters  which  I  possess/ 

"On  hearing  that,  Monsieur  de  Courcils  weat  up 
to  him,  and  I  thought  they  were  going  to  collar  each 
other.  There  they  stood,  both  of  them  |;all^  one  .stout 
and  the  other  thin,  both  trembling.  My: mother's' hus* 
band  stammered  out :  *  You  are  a  worthless  wretch  1 ' 
And  the  other  replied  in  a  loud,  dry  voice :  .  *  We 
will  meet  somewhere  else,  monsieur.  I  should  have 
already  slapped  your  ugly  face,  and  challenged  you  a 
long  time  ago,  if  I  had  not,  before  everything:  else, 
thought  of  the  peace  of  mind  of  that  poor  woman 
whom  you  made  suffer  so  much  during  her  lifetime^ 

**  Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said:  'You  areimy  son; 
will  you  come  with  me  ?  I  have  no  right  to  take  you 
away,  but  I  shall  assume  it,  if  you  will  kindly.,  come 
with  me.'  I  shook  his  hand  without  replying^  and  we 
went  out  together;  I  was  certainly  three  parts  mad./ 

''  Two  days  later  Monsieur  de.  Bourneval  killed 
Monsieur  de  Courcils  in  a  duel.  My  brothers,  fearing 
some  terrible  sdandalj  held  their  tongues,  aiid  I  Offered 
them,  and  they  accepted^  half  the  fortune  which  my 
mother  had  left  me.  I  took  my  real  father's  name, 
renouncing  that  which  the  law  gave  me,  but 'which 
was  not  really  mine.  Monsieur  de  Bournevafl  <iied 
three  years  afterwards,  and  I  have  not  consoled  myself 
yet," 
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He  rose  from  his  chair,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  and,  standing  in  front  of  me,  he  said: 

**  Well,  I  say  that  my  mother's  will  was  one  of  the 
most  beautifnl  atid  loyal^  as  well  as  one  of  the  grandest 
acts  that  a  woman  could  perform.  Do  you  not  think 
so?" 

I  gave  him  both  my  hands: 

**  Most  certainly  I  doy  ray  friend.'* 
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FOR  five  months  they  had  been  talking  of  going 
to  lunch  at  some  country  restaurant  ini  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris,  on  Madame  Dufour's  birth- 
day, and  as  they  were  looking  forward  very  impatiently 
to  the  outing,  they  had  got  up  very  early  that  morn- 
ing. Monsieur  Dufour  had  borrowed  the  milkman's 
tilted  cart,  and  drove  himself.  It  was  a  very  tidy, 
two-wheeled  conveyance,  with  a  hood,  and  in  it  the 
wife,  resplendent  in  a  wonderful,  sherry-colored,  silk 
dress,  sat  by  the  side  of  her  husband. 

The  old  grandmother  and  a  girl  were  accommodated 
with  two  chairs,  and  a  boy  with  yellow  hair  was  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  of  whom  however,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  except  his  head. 

When  they  got  to  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  Monsieur 
Dufour  said:  "  Here  we  are  in  the  country  at  last!  " 
and  at  that  signal,  his  wife  had  grown  sentimental 
about  the  beauties  of  nature.  When  they  got  to  the 
cross  roads  at  Courbevoie,  they  were  seized  with  ad- 
miration for  the  distant  horizon  down  there;  on  the 
right,  was  the  spire  of  Argenteuil  church,  and  above 
it  rose  the  hills  of  Sannois,  and  the  mill  of  Orgemont, 
while  on  the.  left,  the  aqueduct  of  Marly  stood  out 
against  the  clear  morning  sky,  and  in  the  distance  they 
could  see  the  terrace  of  Saint-Germain;  and  opposite 
to  them,  at  the  end  of  a  low  chain  of  hills,  the  new 
fort  of  Cormeilles.     Quite  in  the  distance,  a  very  long 
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way  off,  beyond  the  plains  and  villages,  one  could  see 
the  somber  green  of  the  forests. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  shine  in  their  faces,  the 
dust  got  into  their  eyes,  and  on  either  side  of  the  road 
there  stretched  an  interminable  tract  of  bare,  ugly 
country  which  smelt  unpleasantly.  One  might  have 
thought  that  it  had  been  ravaged  by  the  pestilence, 
which  had  even  attacked  the  buildings,  for  skeletons  of 
dilapidated  and  deserted  houses,  or  small  cottages, 
which  were  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  as  the  con- 
tractors had  not  been  paid,  reared  their  four  roofless 
walls  on  each  side. 

Here  and  there  tall  factory  chimneys  rose  up  from 
the  barren  soil ;  the  only  vegetation  on  that  putrid  land, 
where  the  spring  breezes  wafted  an  odor  of  petroleum 
and  shist,  which  was  mingled  with  another  smell,  that 
was  even  still  less  agreeable.  At  last,  however,  they 
crossed  the  Seine  a  second  time,  and  it  was  delightful 
on-  the  bridge.  The  river  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and 
they  had  a  feeling  of  quiet  satisfaction  and  enjoyment, 
in  drinking  in  the  purer  air,  that  was  not  impregnated 
by  the  black  smoke  of  factories,  nor  by  the  miasma 
from  the  deposits  of  night  soil.  A  man  whom  they 
met,  told  them  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  Bezons, 
and  so  Monsieur  Dufour  pulled  up,  and  read  the  at- 
tractive announcement  outside  an  eating-house:  Res* 
taurant  Poulin,  stews  and  fried  fish,  private  rooms, 
arbors  and  swings. 

"  Weill  Madame  Dufour,  will  this  suit  you?  Will 
you  make  up  your  mind  at  last?  " 

She  read  the  announcement  in  her  turn,  and  then 
looked  at  the  house  for  a  time. 

It  was  a  white,  country  inn,  built  by  the  road  side, 
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and  thraugb  the  opea  <door  she  could  see  the  bright 
zinc  of  the  counter,  at  which  two  workmeoj  out  for 
the  day,  were  sitting.  At  last  shie  made  up  her  mind, 
and  said : 

**  Yes,  this  will  do;  and,  besides,  there  is  a  view/' 

So  they  drove  into  a  large  yard  with  tr-^es  m  it, 
behind  the  irai,  which  was'oaly  rseparatcd  from  the 
river  by  the  towing-path,  aad  got  out  The  husband 
sprang  out  first,  and  then  held  oul  his  »rms  for  his 
wife,  and  as  the  step  was  very  high,  Madame  Dufour, 
in  order  to  reach  hkn,  had  to  show  the  lower  part  oi 
her  limbs,  whose  former  slenderness  Jbad  di5aj>pearjed 
in  fat,  the  Monsieur  Dufour,  who  was  already  getting 
excited  by  the  country  air,  pinched  her  calf,  ai^d  th^n 
taking  her  in  his  arons,  he  .«et  her  onto  the  ground, 
as  if  she  had  been  soofie  enoTiisKMis  bundle.  She  shook 
the  dust  out  of  the  sLtk  dresGi,  .and  then  looked  round, 
to  see  in  what  sort  of  a  place  she  was. 

She  was  a  stout  woman,,  of  about  ^:hirty-six,  fuUibilo^wn 
and  delightful  to  look  at.  .She  oouW  ihardly  bneatfee, 
as  her  stays  were  laced  too  tightly,  and  their  pressure 
forced  the  heaving  mass  of  her  superabundant  bosonn 
up  to  her  double  chin.  Next,  the  girl  put  her  hand 
onto  her  father's  shoulder,  .and  jumped  lightly  out. 
The  boy  with  the  yelloiw  hair  had  got  down  by  steppiag 
on  the  wheel,  and  he  helped  .Monsieur  Dufwr  to  get 
his  grandmother  out.  Then  they  unharnessed  .th<e 
horse,  which  they  tied  up  to  a  tree,  and  the  carriage 
fell  back,  with  both  ^ha^fts  m  the  air.  The  men  took 
off  their  coats,  and  washed  their  hands  in  a  pail  o€ 
water,  and  then  went  and  joined  their  ladies  who  had 
already  taken  possession  of  the  swings. 

Mademoiselle  I>ufour  was  tryir^g  to  sowing  herself 
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atanding  up,  but  she  could  not  succeed  in  getting  a 
start.  She  was  a  pretty  girl  of  about  eighteen;  one 
of  those  women  who  suddenly  occite  your  desire  when 
you  meet  them  in  the  street,  and  who  leave  you  with  a 
vague  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  of  excited  senses*  She 
was  tall,  had  a  small  waist  and  larg^  hips,  with  a  dark 
skin,  very  large  eyes,  and  very  black  hair.  Her  dfesl 
dearly  marked  the  outlines  of  her  firm,  full  figure, 
which  was  accentuated  by  the  motion  of  her  hips  as 
she  tried  to  swing  herself  higher.  Her  arms  were 
stretched  over  her  head  to  hold  the  rope,  so  that  her 
bosom  rose  at  every  movement  she  made.  Her  hat, 
which  a  gust  of  wind  had  blown  off,  was  hanging  be^* 
hind  her,  and  as  the  swing  gradually  rose  higher  and 
higher/  she  showed  her  delicate  limbs  up  to  the  knees 
each  time,  and  the  wind  from  the  petticoats,  which 
was  more  heady  than  the  fumes  of  wine,  blew  into  th^ 
faces  of  the  two  men,  who  were  looking  at  her 
and  smiling. 

Sitting  in  the  other  swing,  Madame  Dufour  kept 
saying  in  a  monotonous  voice: 

'.    **  Cyprian,  come  and  swing  me;  do  come  and  swing 
mcj  Cyprian  I  " 

At  last  he  went,  and  turning  up  his  shirt  sleeves  as  if 
he  intended  to  work  very  hard,  he,  with  much  difficulty 
set  his  wife  in  motion.  She  clutched  the  two  ropes,  and 
held  her  legs  out  straight,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  ground. 
She  enjoyed  feeling  giddy  at  the  motion  of  the'  swing, 
and  her  whole  figure  shook  like  a  jelly  on  a  di^h,  but  as 
she  went  higher  and  higher,  she  grew  too  giddy  and  got 
frightened.  Every  time  she  was  coming  back  she  ut- 
tered a  piercing  scream  which  made  all  thd  little  urchins 
come   round,   and,   down   below,   beneath  the   garden 
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hedge,  she  vaguely  saw  a  row  of  mischievous  heads, 
who  made  various  grimaces  as  they  laughed. 

When  a  servant  girl  came  out,  they  ordered  lunch. 

"  Some  fried  fish,  a  stewed  rabbit,  salad,  and 
dessert,"  Madame  Dufour  said,  with  an  important  air. 

"  Bring  two  quarts  of  beer  and  a  bottle  of  claret," 
her  husband  said. 

**  We  will  have  lunch  on  the  grass,"  the  girl  added. 

The  grandmother,  who  had  an  affection  for  cats,  had 
been  running  after  one  that  belonged  to  the  house,  and 
had  been  bestowing  the  most  affectionate  words  on  it, 
for  the  last  ten  minutes.  The  animal,  which  was  no 
doubt  secretly  flattered  by  her  attentions,  kept  close  to 
the  good  woman,  but  just  out  of  reach  of  her  hand,  and 
quietly  walked  round  the  trees,  against  which  she 
rubbed  herself,  with  her  tail  up,  and  purring  with 
pleasure. 

**HullohI"  the  young  man  with  the  yellow  hair, 
who  was  ferreting  about,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  here  are 
two  swell  boats  1  "  They  all  went  to  look  at  them,  and 
saw  two  beautiful  skiffs  in  a  wooden  boat-house,  which 
were  as  beautifully  finished  as  if  they  had  been  objects ' 
of  luxury.  They  were  moored  side  by  side,  like  two 
tall,  slender  girls,  in  their  narrow  shining  length,  and 
excited  the  wish  to  float  in  them  on  warm  summer 
mornings  and  evenings,  along  the  bower-covered  banks 
of  the  river,  where  the  trees  dipped  their  branches  into 
the  water,  where  the  rushes  arc  continually  rustling  in 
the  breeze,  and  where  the  swift  king-fishers  dart  about 
like  flashes  of  blue  lightning. 

The  whole  family  looked  at  them  with  great  respect. 

"  Oh  1     They  are  indeed  two  swell  boats,"  Monsieur 
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Dufour  repeated  gravely,  and  he  examined  them 
gravely,  and  he  examined  them  like  a  cx)nnoisseur.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  rowing  in  his  younger  days,  he 
said,  and  when  he  had  that  in  his  hands  —  and  he  went 
through  the  action  of  pulling  the  oars  —  he  did  not 
care  a  fig  for  anybody.  He  had  beaten  more  than  one 
Englishman  formerly  at  the  Joinville  regattas.  He 
grew  quite  excited  at  last,  and  offered  to  make  a  bet, 
that  in  a  boat  like  that,  he  could  row  six  leagued  an  hour, 
without  exerting  himself." 

"  Lunch  is  ready,"  the  waitress  said,  appearing  at  the 
entrance  to  the  boat-house,  so  they  all  hurried  off,  but 
two  young  men  were  already  lunching  at  the  best  place, 
which  Madame  Dufour  had  chosen  in  her  mind  as  her 
seat.  No  doubt  they  were  the  owners  of  the  skiffs,  for 
they  were  dressed  in  boating  costume.  They  were 
stretched  out,  almost  lying  on  chairs,  and  were  sun- 
burnt, and  had  on  flannel  trousers  and  thin  cottdn  jer- 
seys, with  short  sleeves,  which  showed  their  bare  arms, 
which  were  as  strong  as  blackmiths'.  They  were  two 
strong  fellows,  who  thought  a  great  deal  of  their  vigor, 
and  who  showed  in  all  their  movements  that  elasticity 
and  grace  of  the  limbs  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
exercise,  and  which  is  so  different  to  the  deformity  with 
which  the  same  continual  work  stamps  the  mechanic. 

They  exchanged  a  rapid  smik  when  they  saw  the 
mother,  and  then  a  look  on  seeing  the  daughter. 

"  Let  us  give  up  our  place,"  one  of  them  said:  "  it 
will  make  us  acquainted  with  them." 

The  other  got  up  immediately,  and  holding  his  black 
and  red  boating-cap  in  his  hand,  he  politely  offered  the 
ladies  the  only  shady  place  in  the  garden.     With  many 
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excuses  they  accepted,  and  so  that  it  might  be  more 
rural,  they  sat  on  the  grass,  without  either  tables  or 
chairs. 

The  two  young  men  took  their  plates,  knives,  forks, 
etc.,  to  a  table  a  little  way  oft,  and  began  to  cat  again^ 
and  their  bare  arms,  which  they  showisd  continually, 
rather  embarrassed  the  girl.  She  even  pretended,  to 
turn  her  head  aside,  and  not  to  see  them,  while  Madame 
Dufour,  who  was  rather  bolder,  tempted  by  feminine 
curiosity,  looked  at  them  every  moment,  and  no  doubt 
compared  them  with  the  secret  unsightlincss  of  her  hus- 
band. She  had  squatted  herself  on  the  ground,  with 
her  legs  tucked  under  her,  after  the  manner  of  tailors, 
and  she  kept  wriggling  about  continually  under  the  pre- 
text that  ants  were  crawling  about  her  somewlicrc. 
Monsieur  Dufour,  whom  the  presence  of  strangers  of 
politeness  had  put  into  rather  a  bad  temper,  wis  tirying 
to  find  a  comfortable  position^  which  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  doing,  and  the  young  man  with  the  yel* 
low  hair  wa«  eating  as  silently  as  %n  ogre« 

**  It  is  lovely  weather,  Monsieur/'  the  stout  lady  said 
to  one  of  the  boating-men.  She  wished  to  be  friendly, 
because  they  had  given  up  their  place. 

**  It  is,  indeed,  Madame,*^  he  replied ;  "  do  you  often 
go  ifito  the  country?  " 

**  Oh  1  Only  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  get  a  little  f  nesh 
air;  and  you,  monsieur?*' 

**  I  come  and  sleep  here  every  inight" 

"Oh  I     That  must  be  very  nioe?  " 

**  Certainly  it  is,  Madaoie."  And  he  gave  therai«uch 
a  practical  account  of  his  daily  lifie,  that  it  gave  rise  in 
the  hearts  of  tljuese  shop-keepers^,  who  w^r£  deprived  of 
the  meadows,  and  who  longed  for  country  walks,  to  that 
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foolisli  love  oi  naiare,  wh'rch  they  aft  feel  ^  strongly 
the  whok  year  roand,  behind  the  ccmxittr  in  theif  shop. 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes^  and  looked  at  the  oarsman 
with  emotkm,.  and  Monsteuf  Dufour  spoke  lor  the  first 
time. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  happy  lifc^'*  he  said.  And  then  ht 
added:     **  A  little  iwofe  rabbit,  my  dear?*" 

**  Na,  thank  you/'  she  replied  and  turning  to  the 
yoong  mtn  again,  and  pointing  to  their  arms  asked: 
"  Do  yoa  never  feel  cold  like  that?  ** 

They  both  began  to  laugh,^  aftd  they  frightened  the 
family  by  the  account  of  the  enormous  fatigtre  they 
could  endure,  of  their  bathing  while  in  a  sta^e  of 
tremendous  perspiration,  of  their  rowing'  in  the  fog  2tt 
night,  and  they  scrodc.  Cbeir  chests  violently,  to  show 
how  they  mounded. 

"Ah I  You  look  very  strong,^  the  husband  said, 
who  did  not  talk  any  more  of  the  time  when  fce  ustd  to 
beat  the  English.  The  girl  was  looking  at  them  aside 
now,  artd  the  young  fellow  with  the  yellow  hair  was 
coughing  violently,  as  he  had  swallowed  some  wine  the 
wrong  waVy  and  bespattering  Madame  l>i four's  cherry- 
coloi-ed  silk.  dre«»,  who  gdt  ^ngry,  and  sent  for  somtr 
watery  to  wash  the  spots^ 

Meanwhile  It  had  grown  unbearably  hot,  the  spark- 
ling river  looked  like  a  blaze  of  fi^re,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  wine  were  getting  into  their  hcad^.  Monsieur 
Dufour,  who  had  a  violent  hiccough,  had  ufnbuttoncd 
his  waistcoat,  and  the  top  of  his^  troopers,  while  his  wife, 
who  felt  choking,  was  gradually  unfastening  her  dress. 
The  apprentice  was  shaking  his  yeflow  wig  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  kept  helping  himself  to  wine,  and 
as  the  old  grandmfotber  felt  druiA,  she  also  felt  very 
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stiff  and  dignified.  As  for  the  girl,  she  showed  noth- 
ing, except  a  peculiar  brightness  in  her  eyes,  while  the 
Jbrown  skin  on  the  cheeks  became  more  rosy. 

The  coffee  finished  them  off;  they  spoke  of  singing, 
and  each  of  them  sang,  or  repeated  a  couplet,  which  the 
others  repeated  frantically.  Then  they  got  up  with 
some  difficulty,  and  while  the  two  women,  who  were 
rather  dizzy,  were  getting  the  fresh  air,  the  two  men, 
who  were  altogether  drunk,  were  performing  gymnastic 
tricks.  Heavy,  limp,  and  with  scarlet  faces,  they  hung 
awkwardly  onto  the  iron  rings,  without  being  able  to 
raise  themselves,  while  their  shirts  were  continually 
threatening  to  leave  their  trousers,  and  to  flap  in  the 
wind  like  flags. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  boating-men  had  got  their  skiffs 
into  the  water,  and  they  came  back,  and  politely  asked 
the  ladies  whether  they  would  like  a  row. 

**  Would  you  like  one.  Monsieur  Dufour?  "  his  wife 
exclaimed, — "  Please  come !  " 

He  merely  gave  her  a  drunken  look,  without  under- 
standing what  she  said.  Then  one  of  the  rowers  came 
up,  with  two  fishing-rods  in  his  hand;  and  the  hope  of 
catching  a  gudgeon,  that  great  aim  of  the  Parisian  shop- 
keeper, made  Dufour's  dull  eyes  gleam,  and  he  politely 
allowed  them  to  do  whatever  they  liked,  while  he  sat 
in  the  shade,  under  the  bridge,  with  his  feet  dangling 
over  the  river,  by  the  side  of  the  young  man  with  the 
yellow  hair,  who  was  sleeping  soundly  close  to  him. 

One  of  the  boating  men  made  a  martyr  of  himself 
and  took  the  mother. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  little  wood  on  the  lie  aux  An- 
glias!  "  he  called  out,  as  he  rowed  off.  The  other  skiff 
went  slower,   for  the  rower  was  looking  at  his  corn- 
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panion  so  intently,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  else,  and 
his  emotion  paralyzed  his  strength,  while  the  girl,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  steerer's  seat,  gave  herself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  being  on  the  water.  She  felt  disinclined 
to  think)  felt  a  lassitude  in  her  limbs,  and  a  total  aban- 
donment of  herself,  as  if  she  were  intoxicated,  and  she 
had  become  very  flushed,  and  breathed  shortly.  The 
effects  of  the  wine,  which  were  increased  by  the  extreme 
heat,  made  all  the  trees  on  the  bank  seem  to  bow,  as 
she  passed.  A  vague  wish  for  enjoyment  and  a  fer- 
mentation for  her  blood,  seemed  to  pervade  her  whole 
body,  which  was  excited  by  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  she 
was  also  agitated  by  this  tete-a-tete  on  the  water,  in  a 
place  which  seemed  depopulated  by  the  heat,  with  this 
young  man  who  thought  her  pretty,  whose  looks  seemed 
to  caress  her  skin,  and  whose  looks  were  as  penetrating 
and  pervading  as  the  sun's  rays. 

Their  inability  to  speak,  increased  their  emotion,  and 
they  looked  about  them,  but  at  last  he  made  an  effort 
and  asked  her  name. 

**  Henriette,"  she  said. 

"  Why  I  My  name  is  Henri,"  he  replied.  The 
sound  of  their  voices  had  calmed  them,  and  they  looked 
at  the  banks.  The  other  skiff  had  passed  them,  and 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  them,  and  the  rower  called 
out: 

"  We  will  meet  you  in  the  wood;  we  are  going  as 
far  as  Rcbms&n's  *  because  Madame  Dufour  is  thirsty." 
Then  he  bent  over  his  oars  again,  and  rowed  off  so 
quickly  that  he  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Meanwhile,  a  continual  roar,  which  they  had  heard 

^A  well-known  restaurant  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  is 
much  frequented  by  the  middle  classes. —  Translatok. 
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for  some  time,  xrwa  neaner,  and  the  river  itself  seemed 
K)  i^hiver,  ss  if  tlae  duU  iiotae  «i^ere  rising  from  its 
depths. 

**  What  is  that  noise?  "  she  asked.  It  was  the  noise 
of  ike  weir,  whkh  cvt  the  river  in  two,  at  fihe  island, 
and  he  was  eacplainir^  it;  to  her,  when  abovte  the  noi^ 
oi  rhe  wiaterfall,  they  heard  the  aong  of  a  birdj  which 
seamed  a  loiig  way  oft. 

'"Limien!"  he  said;  '^  the  nighiingales  are  ainging 
dMing  the  day,  so  the  females  must  be  sitting.- ' 

A  ^ig-htingale  I  .  She  had  never  heard  one  before,  and 
the  idea  of  listening  to  one  rous&d  visions  of  poetic 
le^derness  in  her  heart.  A  nightingale!  That  is  to 
^ay,  the  invisible  witness  of  her  Jovers'  interview  which 
j^uliette  invoked  on  her  balcony  ^ ;  the  celestial  musict 
wiiich  is  a4;tuned  to  huip^n  kisses,  that  eternal  inspirer 
of  all  those  languorous  romances  which  open  an  ideal 
fky  to  all  the  poor  little  tender  hearts  of  sensitive  girls  I 

She  was  going  ito  hear  a  nightingale. 

**  We  must  not  make  a  noise,"  her  companion  said^ 
'*  and  then  we  can  go  into  the  wood,  and  sit  down 
close  to  it."  f 

The  skfS  seemed  to  glide.  They  saw  the  trees  oa 
the  island,  ivhose  banks  were  so  low,  that  they  could 
look  into  the  depths  of  the  thickets.  Th^  stopped,  he 
made  the  boat  fast,  Henriette  took  hold  of  Henri's  arm, 
and  they  went  beneath  the  trees. 

**  Stop,"  he  said,  so  she  bent  downi.,  ^and  th^y  wfnl 
into  an  inextricable  thicket  of  cres^pers,  leavea,  aqd  reed- 
grass,  which  formed  an  inpenetrable  asylum,  and  which 
the  .young  man  laughingly  called,  "his  private  roDm." 

^  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  IH,  Scca^  V. 
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Just  abdve  their  heads,  perdttd  m  one  of  the  treed 
which  hid  them,  the  bird  Was  ^till  singing.  He  uttered 
shakes  and  roulades,  and  then  long,  vibrating  sounds 
that  filled  the  air,  and  seemed  to  lose  themselves  on  the 
horizon,  across  the  level  country,  through  that  burnttig 
silence  which  weighed  upon  the  whole  country  found. 
They  did  not  sp^ak  for  fear  of  frightening  it  away* 
They  were  sitting  close  together,  and  slowly  rienri^s 
arm  stole  round  the  girl*s  waist  and  squeezed  it  gently. 
She  took  that  daring  hand  without  any  anger,  and  kept 
removing  it  whenever  he  put  it  round  her;  without^ 
however,  feeling  at  all  embarrassed  by  this  caress,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  something  quite  natural,  which  she  was 
resisting  just  as  naturally. 

She  was  listening  to  the  bird  in  ecstasy.  She  felt  an 
Infinite  longing  for  happiness,  for  some*  sudden  denFKm- 
stration  of  tenderness,  for  the  revelation  of  superhuman 
poetry,  and  she  felt  such  a  softening  at  her  heart,  and 
relaxation  of  her  nerves,  that  she  began  to  cry,  without 
knowing  why,  and  now  the  young  man  was  straining 
her  close  to  him,  and  she  did  not  remove  his  arm;  she 
did  not  think  of  it.  Suddenly  the  nightirtg  le  stopped, 
and  a  voice  called  out  in  the  distance  t 

*^Henriettel"'  ' 

**  Do  not  reply,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice;  **y6ii  will 
drive  the  bird  away i" 

But  she  had  no  idea  of  doing  so,  and  they  remained 

in  the  same  position  for  some  time.     Madame  Dufour 

had  sat  down  somewhere  or  other,  for  from  time  to 

time  they  heard  the  stout  lady  break  out  into  little 

•  bursts  of  laughter. 

The  girl  was  still  crying;  she  was  filled  with  strange 
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sensations.  Henri's  head  was  on  her  shoulder,  and 
suddenly  he  kissed  her  on  the  lips.  She  was  surprised 
and  angry,  and,  to  avoid  him,  she  stood  up. 

They  were  both  very  pale,  when  they  quitted  their 
grassy  retreat.  The  blue  sky  looked  dull  to  them,  and 
the  ardent  sun  was  clouded  over  to  their  eyes,  but  chey 
perceived  not  the  solitude  and  silence.  They  walked 
quickly  side  by  side,  without  speaking  or  touching  each 
other,  for  they  appeared  to  be  irreconcilable  enemies,  as 
if  disgust  had  sprung  up  between  them,  and  hatred  be- 
tween their  souls,  and  from  time  to  time  Henriettc 
called  out :     "  Mamma  I '' 

By-and-bye  they  heard  a  noise  in  a  thicket,  and  the 
stout  lady  appeared  looking  rather  confused,  and  her 
companion's  face  was  wrinkled  with  smiles  which  he 
could  not  chedc. 

Madame  Dufour  took  his  arm,  and  they  returned 
to  the  boats,  and  Henri,  who  was  going  on  first,  still 
without  speaking,  by  the  girl's  side,  and  at  last  they  got 
back  to  Bezons.  Monsieur  Dufour,  who  had  got 
sober,  was  waiting  for  thdm  very  impatiently,  while  the 
young  man  with  thc'  yellow  hair,  was  having  a  mouthful 
of  something  to  eat,  before  leaving  the  inn.  The  car- 
riage was  in  the  yard,  with  the  horse  in,  and  the  grand- 
mother, who.  had  already  g6t  in,  was  very  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  being  overtaken  by  night,  before  they 
got  back  to  Paris,  as  the  outskirts  were  not  safe. 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  Dufour  family  drove  off. 

"  Good-bye,  until  we  meet  again ! "  the  oarsman 
cried,  and  the  answer  they  got  was  a  sigh  and  a  tear. 

Two  months  later,  as  Henri  was  going  along  the 
Rue  des  Martyrs,  he  saw  Dufour,  Ironmonger  over  a 
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door,  and  so  he  went  in,  and  saw  the  stout  lady  sitting 
at  the  counter.  They  recognized  each  other  imme- 
diately,  and  after  an  interchange  of  polite  greetings, 
he  asked  after  them  all. 

"And  how  is  Mademoiselle  Henriette  ? "  he  in- 
quired, specially. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you;  she  is  married." 

"  Ah  I "  .  .'  .  But  mastering  his  feelings,  he 
added:     "  Whom  was  she  married  to?  " 

"  To  that  young  man  who  went  with  us,  you  know, 
he  has  joined  us  in  business." 

"  I  remember  him,  perfectly." 

He  was  going  out,  feeling  very  unhappy,  though 
scarcely  knowing  why,  when  Madame  called  him  back. 

"And  how  is  your  friend?"  she  asked,  rather 
shyly. 

"  He  is  very  well,  thank  you." 

"  Please  give  him  our  compliments,  and  beg  him  to 
come  and  call,  when  he  is  in  the  neighborhood." 

She  then  added :  "  Tell  him  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure." 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  do  so.     Adieu  I  " 

"  I  will  not  say  that;  come  again,  very  soon." 

The  next  year,  one  very  hot  Sunday,  all  the  details 
of  that  adventure  which  he  had  never  forgotten,  sud- 
denly came  back  to  him  so  clearly,  that  he  returned  to 
their  room  in  the  wood,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  when  he  went  in.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
grass,  looking  very  sad,  while  by  her  side,  again  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  the  young  man  with  the  yellow  hair  was 
sleeping  soundly,  like  some  brute. 

She  grew  so  pale  when  she  saw  Henri,  that  at  first 
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he  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  then,  however,  they 
began  to  talk  quite  naturally,  But  when  he  told  her 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  that  spot,  and  went  there  very 
often  on  Sundays,  she  looked  into  hi^  eyes  for  a  long 
timei  :  *•  I»  tooi  think  of  it,"  she  replied. 

**  Come,  my  dear,"  her  husband  said,  with  a  yawn; 
"  I  think  it  is  tfinim  iox  us  to  be  going." 
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IT  wasafter  Bourbaki's defeat  in  the  Easfe of  France. 
The  arrn^y  bi'oken  upv  diecimaitied  and  worn  out,  had 
beea  obltfcd  to  uctiseat;  into  Switzerland!  after  that 
tecrible  camp^ig^  m^it  was  only  the  short  time  that  it 
Ustedv  wbieh,  siayed  ar  huiKbred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
from  certain  death.  Hunger,  the  terrible  cold,  forced 
ma^cJke^  1^  the  sfiow  without  booths,  over  bad  linountain- 
OU9  voads^  had  caused  usi  fratus-iirewrs  especially  the 
greatest  sufferiiigs,  for  we.  were  without  tents  and  al^ 
nnsist  withouit  food^  always  in  front  wb^a  we  were 
m^^bing  towards  Beliort,  ami  m  the  rear,,  when  rcr 
furniog  by  the  Jura«  Of  our  little  band  that  Kad  owxvr 
bated  jtwelve  hundred  men  pn  thi^  first  of  January,  there^ 
remained  only  twenty-two  paie,,  thin,  ragged  wretches,^ 
when  we  at  length  s^utrceede^  la  reaching  Swiss  t^rriitery. 
.  Tbe^e  we  were  safe  and  qould  rest.  EverybNody 
knows  wjbat  symi^atby  was  shown  to  the  unfortunate 
French .  a»rmy,,  and  hqw  well  it  was  eared  for.  We 
all  gai«ied  fresh  life,  and  those  who  had  been  rich  s^nd 
happy  befoce  the  war,  declared  that  they  bad  never  ex- 
perienced a  greater  feeling  of  ccwnfart  than  they  did 
then.  Just  think.  We  actually  had  something  to  eat 
every  day,  and  could  sleep  every  night. 

Meanwhile,,  the  war  continued  in  the  East  of  France^ 
which  had  beea  exiduded  from  the  armistice.  Besan^on 
still  kept  the  enemy  in  cb^ck}  and  the  latter  h^d  their 
revenge  by: ravaging  th^  Pranche  Comte,  Scmft^timeij 
Wf  heard  that  they  had  approached  quite  close  to  the 
frontier,  and  we  saw  Swiss  troops,  who  were  to  fqrnf^  § 
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line  of  observation  between  us  and  them,  set  out  on  their 
march. 

That  pained  us  in  the  end,  and  as  we  regained  health 
and  strength  the  longing  for  fighting  laid  hold  of  us. 
It  was  disgraceful  and  irritating  to  know  that  within 
two  or  three  leagues  of  us,  the  Germans  were  victorious 
and  insolent,  to  feel  that  we  were  protected  by  our 
captivity,  and  to  feel  that  on  that  account  we  were  pow- 
erless against  them. 

One  day,  our  captain  took  five  or  six  of  us  aside,  and 
spoke  to  us  about  it,  long  and  furiously.  He  was  a 
fine  fellow  that  captain.  He  had  been  a  sub-lieutenant 
in  the  Zouaves,  was  tall  and  thin,  and  as  hard  as  steel, 
and  during  the  whole  campaign  he  had  cut  out  their 
work  for  the  Germans.  He  fretted  in  inactivity  and 
could  not  accustom  himself  to  the  idea  of  being  a  pris- 
oner and  of  doing  nothing. 

*"*  Confound  it !  "  he  said  to  us,  **  does  it  not  pain  you 
to  know  that  there  is  a  number  of  Uhlans  within  two 
hours  of  us?  Does  it  not  almost  drive  you  mad  to 
know  that  those  beggarly  wretches  are  walking  about 
as  masters  in  our  mountains,  where  six  determined  men 
might  kill  a  whole  spitful  any  day?  I  cannot  endure  it 
any  longer,  and  I  must  go  there." 

*'  But  how  can  you  manage  it.  Captain?  " 

*'  How?  It  is  not  very  difficult!  Just  as  if  we  had 
not  done  a  thing  of  two  within  the  last  six  months,  and 
got  out  of  woods  that  were  guarded  by  very  different 
men  from  the  Swiss.  The  day  that  you  wish'  to  cross 
over  into  France,  I  wili  undertake  to  get  you  there." 

**  That  may  be;  but  what  shall  wc  do  in  France  with- 
out any  arms?  " 
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"Without  arms?  We  will  get  them  over  yonder, 
by  Jove  1" 

"  You  arc  forgetting  the  treaty,"  another  soldier 
said;  "we  shall  run  the  risk  of  doing  the  Swiss  an  in- 
jury, if  Manteuffel  learns  that  they  have  allowed  pris- 
oners to  return  to  France." 

**  Come,"  said  the  captain,  *'  those  are  all  bad  rea- 
sons. I  mean  to  go  and  kill  some  Prussians;  that  is 
all  I  care  about  If  you  do  not  wish  to  do  as  I  do,  well 
and  good;  only  say  so  at  once.  I  can  quite  well  go  by 
myself;  I  donot  require  anybody's  company." 

Naturally  we  aU  protested  and  as  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  make  the  captain  alter  his  mind,  we  felt 
obliged  to  promise  to  go  with  him.  We  liked  him  too 
much  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch,  as  he  never  failed  us  in 
any  extremity;  and  so  the  expedition  was  decided  on. 

II 

The  Captain  had  a  plan  of  his  own,  that  he  had 
been  cogitating  over  for  some  time.  A  man  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  whom  he  knew,  was  going  to  lend 
him  a  cart,  and  six  suits  of  peasants'  clothes.  We 
could  hide  under  some  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon,  and  it  would  be  loaded  with  Gruyere  cheese, 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  going  to  sell  in  France. 
The  captain  told  the  sentinels  that  he  was  taking  two 
friends  with  him,  to  protect  his  goods,  in  case  any  one 
should  try  to  rob  him,  which  did  not  seem  an  extraor- 
dinary precaution.  A  Swiss  officer  seemed  to  look  at 
the  wagon  in  a  knowing  manner,  but  that  was  in  order 
to  impress  his  soldiers.  In  a  word,  neither  officers  nor 
men  could  make  it  put. 
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*'  Get  oily '  the  captain  said  to  tibe  horses,,  as  he 
cracked  his  whip,  while  our  three  men  quietly  sfivdked 
their  pipesv  I  was  half-suffocated*,  m  mj  hoiHf^  which 
only  admitted  the  air  through  those  boles:  in  fronti 
while  at  the  same  tinie  I  was  nearly  fcoxcnv  for  it  was 
terribly  cold. 

'*  Get  ons"  the  captaint  9md  vigm\r*^Md  the  w^gon 
loaded  with  Gruyere  cheese  entered  France* 

The  Prussian  lines  were  very^  badly  gwwtfcd,  as- the 
enemy  trusted-  to  tine  waJxhfnbiesy  06  thtt  &wmv  .  The 
sergeant  spoke  North  German,  whfflc  our  captain  spoke 
the  bad  German  of  the  Four  Canfons,  and  so  they 
could  not  understand  each  other;  the  servant,  however, 
pretended  to  be  very  intelligsrvlr,  and  in  ^m^r  to  make 
us  believe  that  he  linder stood  bs^  they  allowed  us.  to  con* 
tinue  our  journey,  and  after  travdmi^ior  semn.  hours, 
being  continually  stopped  in  the  same  manner,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  small  village  of  the  Jura,  in  ruins,  at  night- 
fall. 

What  were  we  going  to  do  ?  Oux  only  arms  were  the 
captain's  whip,  our  uniforms^  our  peasants'  blouses,  and 
our  food  our  Gruyere  cheese.  Our  solcrichesr  consis^d 
in  our  ammunition,,  packets  ot  cartridges  >yhi(rh  wc  had 
stowed  away  inside  some  pf  the  huge  c^^ses*.  We  had 
about  a  thousand  of  them,  just  two  hundred  each|.  but 
then  we  wanted  rifles,  and  they  mxist  be  .Chassepots; 
luckily,  however,  the  captain  was  a  bold  maq  o£  aa  int- 
ventlve  mind,  and  this  was  die  plan  that  he  hit  ,upon. 

While  three  of  us  remained  hidden  in  a  cellar  in  (}he 
abandoned  village,  he  continuedhis  ^uroey  as  far. as 
Besangon  with  the  empty  wagon  s^nd  one  man.  The 
town  was  invested,  but  one  can  always  make  one's  way 
into  a  town  among  the  hills  by  crossing  the  table-land 
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till  vithjn  about  tea  miles  of  the  walls,  and  then  by  fol- 
lowing paths  and  ravines  on  foot.  They  left  thcif 
wagon  at  Omansi  among  the  Germans,  and  escaped 
out  of  'i(  at  night  on  foot,  so  as  to  gain  the  heights 
which  border  the  fiver  Doubs;  the  next  day  they  ontcrcd 
Besan(on,  where  there  were  pknty.  of  Cha^sepots, 
There  were  nearly  forty  thousand  of  them  left  in  the 
arsenal,  and  General  .Roland,,  a  brave  marine,  lai^hcd 
at  the  capt^in'^  daring  project,  but  let  him  have  six 
rifles  and  wished  him  '*  good  luck."  There  he  had  also 
found  his  wife,  who  had  been  through  all. the  war  with 
us  befoi;e  the  campaign  in  the  Egst,  and  who  had  been 
only  prevented  by  illness  from  continuing  withBour* 
baki's  army.  ^  §hc  ha^i  recovered,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  cold,  which  was  growing  more  and  nv)re  intense,  and 
in  spite  of  the  numberless  privations  that  awaited  her, 
she  persisted  in  >  accompanying  her  husband.  He  was 
obliged  to  giva  way  to  her,  and  they  all  three,  the  cap- 
tain, his  wife,  and  our  comrade,  staxted  on  their  expe- 
dition. 

Going  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  returning. 
They  were  obliged  to  travel  by  night,  $0  as  to  avoid 
meeting  anybody,  as  the  possession  of  six  rifles  would 
have  made  them  liable  to  suspicion.  But  in  spite  of 
everything,  a  week  after  leaving  us,  the  captain  and  his 
tivo  men  were  back  with  us  again.  The  campaign  was 
about  to  begin. 

Ill 

The  first  night  of  his  arrival,  he  began  it  hhnself, 
and,  under  the  pretext  of  examining  the  country  round, 
he  went  along  the  high  road. 

I  must  tell  you,  that  the  little  village  which  served  as 
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our  fortress  was  a  small  collection  of  poor,  badly  built 
houses,  which  had  been  deserted  long  before.  It  lay 
on  a  steep  slope,  which  terminated  in  a  wooded  plain. 
The  country  people  sell  the  wood;  they  send  it  down 
the  ravines,  which  are  called  coulees,  locally,  and  which 
lead  down  to  the  plain,  and  there  they  stack  it'  into 
piles,  which  they  sell  thrice  a  year  to  the  wood  mer- 
chants. The  spot  where  this  market  is  held,  is  in- 
dicated by  two  small  houses  by  the  side  of  the  high 
road,  and  which  serve  for  public-houses.  The  captain 
had  gone  down  there  by  one  of  these  coulees. 

He  had  been  gone  about  half-an-hour,  and  we  were 
on  the  look-out  at  the  top  of  the  ravine  when  we  heard 
a  shot.  The  captain  had  ordered  us  not  to  stir,  and 
only  to  come  to  him  when  we  heard  him  blow  his 
trumpet.  It  was  made  of  a  goat's  horn,  and  could  be 
heard  a  league  off,  but  it  gave  no  sound,  and  in  spite 
of  our  cruel  anxiety  we  were  obliged  to  wait  in  silence, 
with  out  rifles  by  our  side.  •         .    ^  . 

It  is  nothing  to  go  down  these  coulees;  one  need  only 
let  oneself  glide  down,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  up 
again ;  one  has  to  scramble  up  by  catching  hold  of  the 
hanging  branches  of  the  trees,  and  sometimes  on  all 
fours,  by  sheer  strength.  A  whole  mortal  hour  passed 
and  he  did  not  come,  nothing  moved  in  the  brushwood, 
rhe  captain's  wife  began  to  grow  impatient;  what  could 
he  be  doing?  Why  did  he  not  call  us?  Did  the  shot 
that  we  had  heard  proceed  from  an  enemy,  and  had  he 
killed  or  wounded  our  leader,  her  husband  ?  They  did 
not  know  what  to  think,  but  I  myself  fancied,  either 
that  he  was  dead,  or  that  his  enterprise  was  successful, 
and  I  was  merely  anxious  and  curious  to  know  what  he 
had  done. 
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Suddenly  we  heard  the  sound  of  his  trumpet,  and  we 
were  much  sui)}rised  that  instead  of  comipg  from  be- 
low, as  we  had  expected,  it  came  from  the  village  be- 
hind us.  What  did  that  mean?  It  was  a  mystery  to 
us,  but  the  same  idea  struck  us  all,  that  he  had  been 
killed,  and  that  the  Prussians  were  blowii^  the  trimipet 
to  draw  us  into  an  ambush.  We  therefore  returned 
to  the  cottage,  keeping  a  careful  look  out,  with  our 
fingers  on  the  trigger,  and  hiding  under  the  branches, 
but  his  wife,  in  spite  of  our  entreaties,  rushed  on,  leap- 
ing like  a  tigress.  She  thought  that  she  had  to  avenge 
her  husband,  and  had  fixed  the  bayonet  to  her  rifle, 
and  we  lost  sight  of  her  at  the  moment  that  we  heard 
the  trumpet  again,  and  a  few  moments  later  we  h^ard 
her  calling  out  to  us : 

^^  Come  on  I  come  on  I  he  is  alive  I  it  is  he  I  " 

We  hastened  on,  and  saw  the  captain  smoking  his 
pipe  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  but  strangely  enough 
he  was  on  horsebadi:* 

'*  Ahl  Ah  I  "  he  said  to  us,  ^'  you  see  that  there  is 
^pmething  to  be  done  here.  Here  I  am  on  horseback 
already.  I  knocked  over  a  uhhm  yonder,  and  took  his 
hw^e;  I  suppose  they  were  guarding  the.  wood,  but  it 
was  by  drinking  and  swilling  in  clover.  One  of  them, 
the  sen)xy  dt  the  dOor^  had  not  time  to  see  me  before 
I  gave  him  a  sugar  plum  in  his  stomach,  and  then, 
before  the  others  could  come  out,  I  jumped  on  to  the 
horse  and  was  ,oS  like  a  shot  Eight  or  ten  of  them 
followed  me,  I  think,  but  I  took  the  cross-roads  through 
the.  woods;  I  l^ve. got. scratched  and  torn, a  bit,  but 
here  I  am,  and  now,  my  good  fellows,  attention,  and 
.tajce  care  I  Those ,  brigands  will,  not  rest  until  they 
have  caught  us,  and  we  must  receive  them  with  rifle 
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bulkts.     Come   along;   let  us  take  up  our  postal" 

We  set  out.  One  of  U9  took  up  his  position  ^  good 
way  from  the  village  of  the  cross-roads;  I  Wis  posted 
at  the  entrance  of  the  main  street,  where  the  road  from 
the  level  country  enters  the  village,  while  the  two  otheft^ 
the  captain  and  his  wife  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  near  the  church,  whose  tower  served  for  an 
observatory  and  citadel. 

We  had  not  been  in  our  places  long  before  we  heard 
a  shot  followed  by  another,  and  then  two,  then  three. 
The  first  was  evidently  a  chassepot;  one  recognized  it 
by  the  sharp  report,  which  sounds  like  the  crack  of  a 
whip,  while  the  other  three  came  from  the  lancerd' 
carbines. 

The  captain  was  furious.  He'  had  given  orders  to 
the  outpost  to  let  the  enemy  pass  and  merely  to  follow 
them  at  a  distance,  if  they  marched  towards  the  village, 
and  to  join  me  when  they  had  gone  well  between  the 
houses.  Then  they  were  to  appeaf  suddenly^,  take  the 
patrol  between  two  fires,  and  not-aliow  a  single  man  to 
escape,  for  posted  as  we  were,  the  six  of  us  could  have 
hemmed  in  ten  Pru$sia'flS,  if  needfiU.  - 

"That  confounded  Piedclot  has  roused  them,"  the 
captain  said,  "and  they  will  not  venture  "to  come  on 
blindfold  any  longer.  And  theft  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  has  managed  to  get  a  shot  into  himself  somewhere 
or  other,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  him;  It  serves  him' 
right;  why  did  he  not  obey  orders?  And  t!hen,  after 
a  moment,  he  grumbled  in  hi^  beird:  "After  all,  I 
am  sOrry  for  the  poor  fellow,  he  is  so  brave  and  shoots 
so  well  I" 

The  captain  was  right  In  his  conjectured.  We  waited 
until  evening,  without  seeing  the  Uhlans:  they  had  re^ 
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treated  <after  .the  ffinst  attack,  but  unfortunately  we  had 
not  seen  Piedelot  .either^  Was  be  dead  or  a  prisoner  ? 
When  night  came,  the  captain  proposed  that  we  should 
go  out  and  look  fod:  him,. and  so  the  three  of  us  started. 
At  the  cross-roads  we  found  a  broken  rifle  and  son^e 
blood,  while  the  ground  was  trajnpled  down,  but  we 
did  not  find  either  a  wounded  man  or  a  dead  body, 
although  we  searched  every  thicket,  aad  alt  .midnight  we 
returned  without  having  1  discovered  anything  of  our  un^ 
fortunate  comrade. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  the  captain  growled.  **  They 
must  have  killed  him  and  4lirown  him  into  the  bushes 
somewhere;  they  cannot  possibly  have  taken  him  pris- 
oner, ^  he  wouldihavae  icalled^out  for  help.  I  cannot 
understand  it  all."  Just  as  he  «ai,d  that,  bright,  red 
flames  shot  up  in  the  direction  of  the  inn  on  the  high 
road,  which  illuminated  the  sky. 

**.  Scoundrels  1  cowards!"  he  shouted.  **  I  will  bet 
they  have «ct  fire  toAe  two  houses. on  the  market-place, 
in  orderto  have  their  revenge  and  then  they  will  scuttle 
off  without  saying  a  word.  They  will  be  satisfied  with 
having  killed  a  man  and  setting  fire  to  two  houses.  All 
right.  It  shall  ^not  pass  over  like  that.  We  must  go 
for  them ;  they  will  not  like  to  leave  their  illuminations 
In  order  to  fight." 

•  "  It  would  he  a  great  stroke  of  ludc,  If  we  could  set 
Piedelot  free  at  the  same  time,"  some  one  said. 

The  five  of  us  set  off,  full  of  rage  and  hope.  In 
twenty  minutes  weihad  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  coulee, 
and  we  had  not  yet  seen  anyone,  when  we  had  got 
within  a  'hundred  yards  of  the  inn*  The  fire  was  be- 
hind the  house,  and  so  all  that  we  saw  of  it  was  the  re- 
fltfction  above  the  roof.     However,  we  were  wsdking 
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rather  slowly,  as  we  were  afraid  of  a  trap,  when  sud- 
denly we  heard  Piedelot's  well-known  voice.  It  had  a 
strange  sound,  however,  for  it  was  at  the  same  time 
dull  and  vibrating,  stifled  and  clear,  as  if  he  was  calling 
out  as  loud  as  he  could  with  a  bit  of  rag  stuffed  into  his 
mouth.  He  seemed  to  be  hoarse  and  panting,  and  the 
unlucky  fellow  kept  exclaiming:     **  Help!   Helpl  " 

We  sent  all  thoughts  of  prudence  to  the  devil,  and 
in  two  bounds  we  were  at  the  back  of  the  inn,  where  a 
terrible  sight  met  our  eyes. 

IV 

PlEDELOT  was  being  burnt  alive.  He  was  writhing  in 
the  middle  of  a  heap  of  fagots,  against  a  stake  to  which 
they  had  fastened  him,  and  the  flames  were  licking  him 
with  their  sharp  tongues.  When  lie  saw  us,  his  tongue 
seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat,  he  drooped  his  head,-  knd 
seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  die.  It  was  only  the 
affair  of  a  moment  to  upset  the  burning  pile,  to  scatter 
the  embers,  and  to  cut  the  ropes  that  fastened  him. 

Poor  fellow  I  In  what  a  terrible  state  we  found 
him.  The  evening  before,  he  had  had  his  left  arm 
broken,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  badly  beaten 
since  then,  for  his  whole  body  was  covered  with  wounds, 
bruises,  and  blood.  The  flames  had  also  begun  their 
work  on  him,  and  he  had  two  large  burns,  one  on  his 
loins,  and  the  other  on  his  right  thigh,  and  his  beard 
and  his  hair  were  scorched.     Poor  Piedelot  1 

Nobody  knows  the  terrible  rage  we  felt  at  this  sight  1 
We  would  have  rushed  headlong  at  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  Prussians.  Our  thirst  for  vengeance  was  intense 
but  the  cowards  had  run  away,  leaving  their  crime  be* 
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hind  them.  Where  could  we  find  them  now?  Mean- 
while, however,  the  captain's  wife  was  looking  after 
Piedelot,  and  dressing  his  wounds  as  best  she  could, 
while  the  captain  himself  shook  hands  with  him  ex- 
citedly and  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  to  himself. 

"  Good  morning,  captain,  good  morning,  all  of  you," 
he  said.  "  Ah  I  the  scoundrels,  the  wretches  1  Why 
twenty  of  them  came  to  surprise  us." 

"  Twenty,  do  you  say?  " 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  whole  band  of  them,  and  that 
is  why  I  disobeyed  orders,  captain,  and  fired  on  them, 
for  they  would  have  killed  you  all,  so  I  preferred  to 
stop  them.  That  frightened  them,  and  they  did  not 
venture  to  go  further  than  the  cross-roads.  They  were 
such  cowards.  Four  of  them  shot  at  me  at  twenty 
yards,  as  if  I  had  been  a  target,  and  then  they  slashed 
me  with  their  swords.  My  arm  was  broken  so  that  I 
could  only  use  my  bayonet  with  one  hand." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  call  for  help?  " 

*'  Itook  good  care  not  to  do  that,  for  you  would  all 
have  come,  and  you  would  neither  have  been  able  to 
defend  me  nor  yourselves,  being  only  five  against 
twenty." 

"  You  know  that  we  should  not  have  allowed  you  to 
have  been  taken,  poor  old  fellow." 

"  I  preferred  to  die  by  myself,  don't  you  see  I  I  did 
not  want  to  bring  you  there,  for  it  would  have  been 
a  mere  ambush." 

*'  Well,  we  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more.  Do  you 
feel  rather  easier?" 

"  No,  I  am  suffocating.  I  know  that  I  cannot  live 
much  longer.  The  brutes  I  They  tied  me  to  a  tree, 
and  beat  me  till  I  felt  half  dead,  and  then  they  shook 
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my  broken  arm,  but  I  did  not  make  a  sounds  I  would 
rather  have  bitten  my  tongue  out  than  have  called  out 
bfcfore  them  .  •  •  Now  I  can  say  what  I  am  suf- 
fering and  shed  tears;  it  does  one  good.  Thank  you, 
my  kind  friends." 

"  Foot  Piedelot  I  But  we  will  avenge  you,  you  rtiay 
be  sure  1'* 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  w^nt  you  to  do  that.  Especially,  there 
is  a  woman  among  them,  who  passes  as  the  wife  of 
the  lancer  whom  the  cdptain  killed  yesterday.  She  is 
, dressed  like  a  lancer,  and  she  tortured  nie  the  most 
yesterday,  and  suggested  burning  me,  and  it  wUs  she 
whd  set  fire  to  the  wood.  Oh  I  the  wretchj  the  brute 
*  .  *  Ah  1  how  I  am  suffering !  My  loins,:  my 
arms!  "  and  he  fell  back  panting  and  exbdustcd;  writh- 
ing in  his  terrible  agony,  while  the  captain's  wife  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and.  we  ttll  shed 
tears  of  grief  and  rage,  as  if  we  had  been  children. 
I  will  not  describe  the  end  to  you;  he  died  half^art-hour 
later*,  but  before  that  he  told  us  in  which  direction  the 
enemy  had  gone.  When  he  w^s  dead,  we  gave  out- 
«clvcs  time  to  bury  him,  and  then  we  set  out  in  pursuit  i>i 
them,  with  our  hearts  full  of  fury  and  hatred. 

"We  will  throw  ourselves  on  the  whole  .PrU^iian 
army,  if  it  be  needful,"  the  captain  said,  **  but  We  will 
avenge.  Piedelot.  We  must  catch  those  scoundrels. 
Let  us  swear  to  die,  rather  than,  not  to  find  Aem,  and 
if  I. am  killed  first,  these  are  my  orders:  all  the  pris- 
oners that  you  make  are  to  be  shot  irtimediately,  ind  as 
for  the  lancer's  wife,  she  is  to  be  violated  befarcshe  Is 
put  to  death."         .  .  .        ' 

**  She  must  not  be  shot,  because  she  is  a  Woman," 
the  captain's  wife  said.     **  If  you  sui*vlve,  I  anl  sure 
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that  ypi|  WP^W  no€  fiboQt;  a  wrnan,  0^tfftgiHg  her 
will  be  quite  sufficient;  but  if  you  ar€  killed  in  thifl  pvr* 
suit,  J  w^nt  Qw  tbmg,  ^nd  thait  i$  to  fight  with  htf ;  I 
will  kill  het  with  my  qwn  h%nd%  and  the  Qthcrs  can  da 
wh»t  th/ey  like  with  her  if  she  kilb  me, 

*-.W/e  will  outrage  he^l  We  will  burn  her  1  We 
will  t^u  her.  to  pieces  1  Pi/Jdelpt  shall  be  avenged,  :an 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  foo^h  fof"  a  tpoth  1" 


The  nexf  rporning  v\^e  un^xp^pt^ly . f ell  pn  ^rj  out*. 
po§t  of  uhjans  four  leagues,  .^w^y.     Sprprised  by  pur. 
sudden  attapjf,  t)}ey  wer^  not  able  to.mPPnt  their  hpr§pS| 
nor  eyien  ^q  defend  lihemselvejs,  ^n4  in  g  few  moment^, 
we  had  five  prisor^ers,  corresponding  to  our  own  nurP' 
ber^.    The  xa-pt^in  questioned  th?m>   and  from   their 
answers  we  ffsjt  fertain  that  they  were  the  sar^f  who;ii. 
we  had  ^nfovinter^d.the  prevjous  day,  then  a  verycqri- 
oM§  pperatipn  tpok  plac^     One  qf  ps  was  told  alf.tO;: 
ascertain  their  sex,  and  nothing  can  d^pict  oqr  joy  whl^n. 
we  discovered  what  wp  were  seeking  among  thenij  the 
female  executioner  who  had  tortpred  pur  friend* 

The  four  others  )vere  shot  on  the  Qpot,  with,  their 
backs  towards  us»  and  close  tp  the  muzjsles  of  our  rifles, 
and  then  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  woman;  what 
were  we  gping  t»  do  with  her  ?  I  must  acknowledge 
that  we  were  all  of  y3  in  favop  pf  shooting  her, 
Hatred,  and  the  wish  to  avenge  PiiSdelpt  had  tx- 
tinguished  ajl  pity  in  up,  and  we  had  forgotten  that  wp 
were  going  ,tp  §hoot  a  wonian>  ^Wt  a  woman  reminded 
us.pf  ,it,.the  (:aptaln*s  wifp;  at  her  pntreatiesj  ther«tfore, 
we  detpi:mLinf.d  tp  keep  her  pf  i^pnef . 
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The  captain's  poor  wife  was  to  be  severely  punished 
for  this  act  of  clemency. 

The  next  day  we  heard  that  the  armistice  had  been 
extended  to  the  Eastern  part  of  France,  and  we  had  to 
put  an  end  to  our  little  campaign.  Two  of  us,  who 
belonged  to  the  neighborhood,  returned  home,  so  there 
were  only  four  of  us,  all  told ;  the  captain,  his  wif e»  and 
two  men.  We  belonged  to  Besanjon,  which  was  still 
being  besieged  in  spite  of  the  armistice. 

"  Let  us  stop  here,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  war  is  going  to  end  like  this.  The 
devil  take  it.  Surely  there  are  men  still  left  in  France, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  prove  what  they  are  made  of. 
The  spring  is  coming  on,  and  the  armistice  is  only  a 
trap  laid  for  the  Prussians.  During  the  time  that  it 
lasts,  a  new  army  will  be  formed,  and  some  fine  morn- 
ing we  shall  fall  upon  them  again.  We  shall  be  ready, 
and  we  have  a  hostage  —  let  us  remain  here." 

We  fixed  our  quarters  there.  It  was  terribly  cold, 
and  we  did  not  go  out  much,  and  somebody  had  always 
to  keep  the  female  prisoner  in  sight. 

She  was  sullen  and  never  said  anything,  or  else  spoke 
of  her  husband,  whom  the  captain  had  killed.  She 
looked  at  him  continually  with  fierce  eyes,  and  we  felt 
that  she  was  tortured  by  a  wild  longing  for  revenge. 
That  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  most  suitable  punishment 
for  the  terrible  torments  that  she  had  made  Piedelot 
suffer,  for  impotent  vengeance  is  such  intense  pain  1 

Alas!  we  who  knew  how  to  avenge  our  comrade, 
ought  to  have  thought  that  this  woman  would  know 
how  to  avenge  her  husband,  and  have  been  on  our  guard. 
It  IS  true  that  one  of  us  kept  watch  every  night,  and  that 
at  first  we  tied  her  by  a  long  rope  to  the  great  oak 
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bench  that  was  fastened  to  the  wall.  But,  by  and  by, 
as  she  had  never  tried  to  escape,  in  spite  of  her  hatred 
for  us,  we  relaxed  our  extreme  prudence,  and  allowed 
her  to  sleep  somewhere  else  except  on  the  bench,  and 
without  being  tied.  What  had  we  to  fear?  She  was 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  a  man  was  on  guard  at  the  door, 
and  between  her  and  the  sentinel  the  captain's  wife  and 
two  other  men  used  to  lie.  She  was  alone  and  unarmed 
against  four,  so  there  could  be  no  danger. 

One  night  when  we  were  asleep,  and  the  captain  was 
on  guard,  the  lancer's  wife  was  lying  more  quietly  in 
her  corner  than  usual,  and  she  had  even  smiled  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  been  our  prisoner,  during  the 
evening.  Suddenly,  however,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  we  were  all  awakened  by  a  terrible  cry.  We  got 
up,  groping  about  and  scarcely  were  we  up  when  we 
stumbled  over  a  furious  couple  who  were  rolling  about 
and  fighting  on  the  ground.  It  was  the  captain  and 
the  lancer's  wife.  We  threw  ourselves  on  to  them,  and 
separated  them  in  a  moment.  She  was  shouting  and 
laughing,  and  he  seemed  to  have  the  death  rattle.  All 
this  took  place  in  the  dark.  Two  of  us  held  her,  and 
when  a  light  was  struck,  a  terrible  sight  met  our  eyes. 
The  captain  was  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
with  an  enormous  wound  in  his  throat,  and  his  sword 
bayonet  that  had  been  taken  from  his  rifle,  was  sticking 
in  the  red,  gaping  wound.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
he  died,  without  having  been  able  to  utter  a  word. 

His  wife  did  not  shed  a  tear.  Her  eyes  were  dry, 
her  throat  was  contracted,  and  she  looked  at  the  lancer's 
wife  steadfastly,  and  with  a  calm  ferocity  that  inspired 
fear. 

'^  This  woman  belongs  to  me,"  she  said  to  us  sud- 
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denly.  **  You  swore  to  me  not  a  week  ago,  to  let  nie  kill 
her  as  I  chose,  if  she  killed  my  husband,  aild  you  must 
keep  your  oath.  You  must  fasten  her  securely  to  the 
fireplace,  upright  against  the  back  of  it,  arid  then  yov 
can  go  where  you  like,  but  far  from  here.  I  will  take 
my  revenge  on  her  to  myself.  Leave  the  captain's 
body,  and  we  three,  he,  she,  and  I,  will  remain  here." 

We  obeyed  and  went  away.  She  promised  to  write 
to  us  to  Geneva,  as  we  were  returning  there. 

•      ;  ,vi. .    .  '  /  '    : 

Two  days  later,  I  received  the  following  letter,  dated 
the  day  after  we  had. left,  and  that  had  been  written  at 
an  inn  on  the  high  road:  '       '    • 

"  My  FrIend,  ^ 

'.  **  I  am  writing  to  you,  according  to  my  promise* 
For  the  moment  I  am  at  the  inn,  where  I  have  just 
handed  my  prisoner  over  to  a  Prussian  officer. 

**  I  mtlst  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  this  poor  woman 
has  left  two  children  in  Germany.  Sheliad  followed 
her  husband  whom  she  adored^  as  she  did  not  wl^h  him 
to  be  exposed  to  the  risks  of  war  by  himself,  and  iis  her 
children. were  with  their  grandparents.  I  have  leatrtt 
all  this  since  yesterday,  atid  it  has  tur^ied  my  ideas  o( 
vengeance  into  more  humane  feelings.  At  the  very 
moment  when  I  felt  pleasure  in  insulting  this  Woman^ 
and  in  threatening  her  with  the  most  fearful  tt>rmehts, 
ih  recalling  Piedelot,  who  had  been  burnt  alive,  and  in 
threatening  hef  with  a  similaf  death,  sKe  looked  at  mfe 
coldly,  and  said : 

'** '  What  have  you  got  to  reproaeh  me  with,  Fhench- 
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wcmaan?  You  think  that  you  will  do  right  in  avenging 
your  husband's  death,  is  not  that  $0?  ' 

"  •  Yes,  I  replied; 

"  *  Very  well  then ;  in  killing  him,  I  did  what  you 
are  going  to  do  in  burning  me:.  I  avenged  my  husband, 
for  your  husband  killed  him.' 

"  *  Well,'  I  replied,  *  as  you  approve  of  this  vengc-» 
ance,  prepare  to  endure  it,' 

"  *  I  do  not  fear  it/ 

''  And  in  fact  she  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  couragei 
Her  face  was  calm,  and  she  looked  at  me  without  trem- 
bling, while  I  brought  wood  and  dried  leaves  together, 
and  feverishly  threw' on  to  them  the  powder  from  soine 
cartridges,  which  was  to  make  her  funeral  pile  the  more 
cruel. 

'*  I  hesitated  in  my  thoughts  of  persecution  for  a  mo- 
ment But  the  captain  was  there,  pale  and  covered 
with  blood,  and  he  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me  with 
his  large,  glassy  eycs»  and  I  applied  myself  to  ray  work 
again  after  kissing  his  pale  lips.  Suddenly,  however, 
on  raising  my  head,  I  saw  that  she  was  crying,  and  I 
felt  rather  surprised. 

"  *  So  you  are  frightened  ? '  I  said  to  her. 

"  *  No,  but  when  I  saw  you  kiss  your  husband,  1 
thought  of  mine,  of  all  whom  I  love." 

"  She  continued  to  sob,  but  stopping  suddenly  hhe 
said  to  na^  in  broken  words,  and  in  a  low  voice :  • 

"  *  Havfi  you  any  dbildnea?  V 

"  A  shiver  ran  over.  nffCv  for  I  gucfsed  that'  this  poor 
woman  had  some.  She  asked  me  to  look  In  a  pocket- 
book  which  was  In  her  bosom,  and  in  it  I  saw  two  photo- 
graphs of  quite  young  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  with 
those  kind,  gentle,  chubby  faces  that  German  children 
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have.  In  it  there  were  also  two  locks  of  light  hair 
and  a  letter  in  a  large  childish  hand,  and  beginning 
with  German  words  which  meant :  *  My  dear  little 
mother.' 

"  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears,  my  dear  friend,  and 
so  I  untied  her,  and  without  venturing  to  look  at  the 
face  of  my  poor,  dead  husband,  who  was  not  to  be 
avenged,  I  went  with  her  as  far  as  the  inn.  She  is 
free ;  I  have  just  left  her,  and  she  kissed  me  with  tears. 
I  am  going  upstairs  to  my  husband;  come  as  soon  as 
possible,  my  dear  friend,  to  look  for  our  two  bodies." 

I  set  off  with  all  speed,  and  when  I  arrived,  there 
was  a  Prussian  patrol  at  the  cottage,  and  when  I  asked 
what  it  all  meant,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  captain 
of  Franc'tireurs  and  his  wife  inside,  both  dead.  I  gave 
their  names;  they  saw  that  I  knew  them,  and  I  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  undertake  their  funeral. 

"  Somebody  has  already  undertaken  It,"  was  the  re- 
ply. **  Go  in  if  you  wish  to,  as  you  knew  them.  You 
can  settle  about  their  funeral  with  their  friend." 

I  went  in.  The  captain  and  his  wife  were  lying  side 
by  side  on  a  bed,  and  were  covered  by  a  sheet.  I  raised 
it,  and  saw  that  the  woman  had  inflicted  a  similar 
wound  in  her  throat  to  that  from  which  her  husband 
had  died. 

At  the  side  of  the  bed  there  sat,  watching  and  weep- 
ing, the  woman  who  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  their 
best  friend.     It  was  the  lancer's  wife. 
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^  ^  ¥"  TPON  my  word,"  Colonel  Laporte  said,  "  I  am 
I  I  old  and  gouty,  my  legs  are  as  stiff  as  two 
^^  pieces  of  wood,  and  yet  if  a  pretty  woman 
were  to  tell  me  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  take  a  jump  at  it,  like  a  clown  through  a 
hoop.  I  shall  die  like  that;  it  is  in  the  blood.  I  am 
an  old  beau,  one  of  the  old  school,  and  the  sight  of  a 
woman,  a  pretty  woman,  stirs  me  to  the  tips  of  my  toes. 
There ! 

"And  then,  we  are  all  very  much  alike  in  France; 
we  remain  cavaliers,  cavaliers  of  love  and  fortune, 
since  God  has  been  abolished,  whose  body-guard  we 
really  were.  But  nobody  will  ever  get  a  woman  out 
of  our  hearts;  there  she  is,  and  there  she  will  remain, 
and  we  love  her,  and  shall  continue  to  love  her,  and  go 
on  committing  all  kinds  of  frolics  on  her  account,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  France  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
even  if  France  were  to  be  wiped  off  the  map,  there 
would  always  be  Frenchmen  left. 

"  When  I  am  in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  of  a  pretty 
woman,  I  feel  capable  of  anything.  By  Jove !  When 
I  feel  her  looks  penetrating  me,  her  confounded  looks 
which  set  your  blood  on  fire,  I  should  like  to  do  I  don't 
kn6w  what;  to  fight  a  duel,  to  have  a  row,  to  smash  the 
furniture,  in  order  to  show  that  I  am  the  strongest,  the 
bravest,  the  most  daring,  and  the  most  devoted  of  men. 

"  But  I  am  not  the  only  one,  certainly  not;  the  whole 
French  army  is  like  me,  that  I  will  swear  to  you.     From 
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the  common  soldier  to  the  general,  we  all  go  forward, 
and  to  the  very  end,  when  there  is  a  woman  in  the 
case,  a  pretty  woman.  Remember  what  Joan  of  Arc 
made  us  do  formerly  1  Come,  I  will  make  a  bet  that 
if  a  pretty  woman  had  taken  command  of  the  army  on 
the  eve  of  Sedan,  when  Marshal  Mac-Mahon  was 
wounded,  we  should  have  broken  through  the  Prussian 
lines,  by  Jovel  and  have  had  a  drink  out  of  their  guns. 

"  It  was  not  Trochu,  but  Saint-Genevieve,  who  was 
required  in  Paris,  and  I  remember  a  little  anecdote  of 
the  war  which  proves  that  we  are  capable  of  everything 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman. 

"  I  was  a  captain,  a  simple  captain,  at  the  time,  ttnA 
I  was  in  command  off  a  detachment  of  scouts,  who  were 
retreating  through  a  district  which  swarmed  with  Prus- 
sians. We  were  surrounded,  pursued,  tired  out,  and 
half  dead  with  fatigue  -and  hunger,  and  by  the  next  day 
we  were  bound  to  reach  Bar-sur-Tain,  otherwise  we 
should  be  done  for,  cut  off  from  the  main  body  and 
killed.  I  do  not  know  how  we  managed  to  escape  so 
far.  However,  we  had  ten  leagues  to  go  during  the 
night,  ten  leagues  through  the  snow,  and  with  empty 
stomachs,  and  I  thought  to  myself: 

"  *  It  is  all  over;  my  poor  devils  of  fellows  will  never 
be  able  to  do  it.* 

"  We  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  day  before,  and 
the  whole  day  long  we  remained  hidden  in  a  barn,  and 
huddled  close  together^  -so  as  not  to  feel  the  cold  so 
much ;  we  did  not  yesiture  to  speak  or  even  move,  and 
we  slept  fejT  fits  and  starts,  like  one  sleeps  when  one  is 
worn  out  with  fatigue. 

**  It  was  dark  by  five  o'clock;  that  wan  darkness 
caused  by  the  snow,  and  I  shook  my  men.     Some  of 
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them  W6uld  not  get  up ;  th^y  were  almost  incapable  of 
moving  of  of  standing  upright,  and  their  joints  were 
stiff  from  the  cold  and  want  of  motion* 

•*  In  front  of  us,  there  was  a  large  expanse  of  flat, 
bare  country;  the  snow  was  still  falling  like  a  curtain, 
in  large,  white  flakes,  which  concealed  everything  un- 
der a  heavy,  thick,  frozen  mantle,  a  mattress  of  ice. 
One  might  hdve  thought  that  it  was  the  end  of  the 
world. 

*^  *  Come,  my  lads,  let  us  start.' 

They  looked  at  the  thick,  white  dust  which  was  com- 
ing down,  and  they  seemed  to  think:  *  We  have  had 
enough  of  this;  we  may  just  as  well  die  here  I '  Then 
I  took  out  my  revolver,  and  said : 

•*  *  I  will  shoot  the  first  man  who  flinches.'  And 
so  they  set  off,  but  very  slowly,  like  men  whose  legs  were 
of  very  little  use  to  them,  and  I  sent  four  of  them  three 
hundred  yards  ahead,  to  scout,  and  the  others  followed 
pell-mell,  walking  at  random  and  without  any  order. 
I  put  the  strongest  in  the  rear,  with  orders  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  the  sluggards  with  the  points  of  their  bayo- 
nets    ...     in  the  back. 

"  The  snow  seemed  as  if  it  were  going  to  bury  us 
alive;  it  powdered  our  kepis  *  and  cloaks  without  melt- 
ing, and  made  phantoms  of  us,  a  species  of  specters  of 
dead  soldiers,  who  were  very  tired,  and  I  s&id  to  my- 
self t  •We  shall  never  get  Out  of  this,  except  by  a 
miracle.' 

**  Sometimes  we  had  to  Btop  for  a  few  minutes,  on 
account  of  those  who  could  not  follow  us,  and  then  we 
heard  nothing  except  the  falling  snow,  that  vague,  al- 
most indiscernible  sound  which  all  those  flakes  make, 

1  Forage  Caps, 
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as  they  come  down  together.  Some  of  the  men  shook 
themselves,  but  others  did  not  move,  and  so  I  gave  the 
order  to  set  off  again;  they  shouldered  their  rifles,  and 
with  weary  feet  we  set  out,  when  suddenly  the  scouts 
fell  back.  Something  had  alarmed  them;  they  had 
heard  voices  in  front  of  them,  and  so  I  sent  six  men  and 
a  sergeant  on  ahead,  and  waited. 

"All  at  once  a  shrill  cry,  a  woman's  cry,  pierced 
through  the  heavy  silence  of  the  snow,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  brought  back  two  prisoners,  an  old  man 
and  a  girl,  and  I  questioned  them  in  a  low  voice.  They 
were  escaping  from  the  Prussians,  who  had  occupied 
their  house  during  the  evening,  and  who  had  got  drunk. 
The  father  had  become  alarmed  on  his  daughter's  ac- 
count, and,  without  even  telling  their  servants,  they  had 
made  their  escape  into  the  darkness.  I  saw  immedi- 
ately that  they  belonged  to  the  upper  classes,  and,  as  I 
should  have  done  in  any  case,  I  invited  them  to  come 
with  us,  and  we  started  off  together,  and  as  the  old 
man  knew  the  road,  he  acted  as  our  guide. 

**  It  had  ceased  snowing;  the  stars  appeared,  and  the 
cold  became  intense.  The  girl,  who  was  leaning  on 
her  father's  arm,  walked  wearily,  and  with  jerks,  and 
several  times  she  murmured : 

"  *  I  have  no  feeling  at  all  In  my  feet;'  and  I  suffered 
more  than  she  did,  I  believe,  to  see  that  poor  little 
woman  dragging  herself  like  that  through  the  snow. 
But  suddenly  she  stopped,  and  said : 

"  '  Father,  I  am  so  tired  that  I  cannot  go  any  fur- 
ther.' 

"  The  old  man  wanted  to  carry  her,  but  he  could  not 
even  lift  her  up,  and  she  fell  on  the  ground,  with  a  deep 
sigh.     We  all  came  round  her,  and  as  for  me,  I  stamped 
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on  the  ground,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  quite  un- 
able to  make  up  my  mind  to  abandon  that  man  and 
girl  like  that,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  soldiers,  a 
Parisian,  whom  they  had  nicknamed  Pratique^  said : 

"  *  Come,  comrades,  we  must  carry  the  young  lady, 
otherwise  we  shall  not  show  ourselves  Frenchmen,  con- 
found it ! ' 

**  I  really  believe  that  I  swore  with  pleasure,  and 
said :  '  That  is  very  good  of  you,  my  children,  and  I 
will  take  my  share  of  the  burden.' 

"  We  could  indistinctly  see  the  trees  of  a  little  wood 
on  the  left,  through  the  darkness,  and  several  men  went 
into  it,  and  soon  came  back  with  a  bundle  of  branches 
twisted  into  a  litter. 

"  *  Who  will  lend  his  cloak?  It  is  for  a  pretty  girl, 
comrades,'  Pratique  said,  and  ten  cloaks  were  thrown 
to  him.  In  a  moment,  the  girl  was  lying,  warm  and 
comfortable,  among  them,  and  was  raised  upon  six 
shoulders.  I  placed  myself  at  their  head,  on  the  right, 
and  very  pleased  I  was  with  my  charge. 

**  We  started  off  much  more  briskly,  as  if  we  had 
been  having  a  drink  of  wine,  and  I  even  heard  a  few 
jokes.  A  woman  is  quite  enough  to  electrify  French- 
men, you  see.  The  soldiers,  who  were  reanimated  and 
warm,  had  almost  reformed  their  ranks,  and  an  old 
franc'tiretir  ^  who  was  following  the  litter,  waiting  for 
his  turn  to  replace  the  first  of  his  comrades  who  might 
give  in,  said  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  loud  enough  for 
me  to  hear : 

"  '  I  am  not  a  young  man,  now;  but  by ,  there 

1  Self-constituted  volunteers,  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870- 
71,  whom  the  Germans  often  made  short  work  of,  when  caught. — 
Translator. 
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is  nothing  like  the  women  to  make  you  feel  queer  from 
head  to  foot  1 ' 

*■  We  went  on,  almost  without  stopping,  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  suddenly  our  scouts  fell 
back  again,  and  soon  the  whole  detachment  showed 
nothing  but  a  vague  shadow  on  the  ground,  as  the  men 
lay  on  the  snow,  and  I  gave  my  orders  in  a  low  voice, 
and  heard  the  harsh,  metallic  sound  of  the  cocking  of 
rifles.  For  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  same 
strange  object  was  moving  about  It  might  have  been 
taken  for  some  enormous  animal  running  about,  which 
unfolded  itself  like  a  serpent,  or  came  together  into  a 
coil,  suddenly  went  quickly  to  the  right  or  left,  stopped, 
and  then  went  on  again.  But  presently  that  wandering 
shape  came  near,  and  I  saw  a  dozen  lancers,  one  behind 
the  other,  who  were  trying  to  find  their  way,  which  they 
had  lost. 

**  They  were  so  near  by  that  time,  that  I  could  hear 
the  panting  of  the  horses,  the  clink  of  their  swords,  and 
the  creaking  of  their  saddles,  and  so  cried:     *  Firel ' 

**  Fifty  rifle  shots  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
then  there  were  four  or  five  reports,  and  at  last  one 
single  shot  was  heard,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  we  saw  that  the  twelve  men  and  nine  horses  had 
fallen.  Three  of  the  animals  were  galloping  away  at 
a  furious  pace,  and  one  of  them  was  dragging  the  body 
of  its  rider,  which  rebounded  from  the  ground  in  a  ter- 
rible manner,  whose  foot  had  caught  in  the  stirrup  be- 
hind it. 

*'  One  of  the  soldiers  behind  me  gave  a  terrible  laugh, 
and  said:     *  There  are  a  number  of  widows  there!  ' 

"Perhaps  he  was  married.  And  a  third  added; 
*  It  did  not  take  long  1 ' 
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**■  A  head  waa  put  out  of  the  litter : 

"  *  What  is  the  matter? '  she  asked;  *  you  are  fitt- 
ing?' 

**  *  It  is  nothing,  Mademoiselle^'  I  replied;  *  we  have 
got  rid  of  a  dozen  Prussians  \ ' 

^'  ^  Poor  fellows  I '  she  said.  But  as  she  was  cold, 
she  quickly  disappeared  beneath  the  cloaks  again^  auid 
we  started  off  once  more,  Wc  marched  on  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  the  sky  began  to  grow  pale.  The 
snow  became  quite  clear,  luminous  and  bright,  and  a 
rosy  tint  appeared  in  the  East,  and  suddenly  a  voice  in 
the  distance  cried : 

"  *  Who  goes  there?' 

"  *  The  whole  detachment  halted,  and  I  advanced  to 
say  who  we  were.  We  had  reached  the  French  lines, 
and  as  my  men  defiled  before  the  outpost,  a  comman- 
dant on  horseback,  whom  I  had  informed  of  what  had 
taken  place,  asked  in  a  sonorous  voice,  as  he  saw  the 
litter  pass  him :     *  What  have  you  there  ?  ' 

"  *  And  immediately,  a  small  head,  covered  with  light 
hair,  appeared,  disheveled  and  smiling,  and  replied : 

"  *  It  is  I,  Monsieur.' 

"  At  this,  the  men  raised  a  hearty  laugh,  and  we 
felt  quite  light-hearted,  while  Pratique,  who  was  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  litter,  waved  his  kepi,  and 
shouted : 

'' '  Five  la  France/ '  And  I  felt  really  moved.  I 
do  not  know  why,  except  that  I  thought  it  a  pretty  and 
gallant  thing  to  say. 

**  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  we  had  just  saved  the  whole 
of  France,  and  had  done  something  that  other  men 
could  not  have  done,  something  simple  and  really  patri- 
otic.    I  shall  never  forget  that  little  face,  you  may  be 
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sure,  and  if  I  had  to  give  my  opinion  about  abolishing 
drums,  trumpets,  and  bugles,  I  should  propose  to  re- 
place them  in  every  regiment  by  a  pretty  girl,  and  that 
would  be  even  better  than  playing  the  Marseillaise. 
By  Jovel  It  would  put  some  spirit  into  a  trooper  to 
have  a  Madonna  like  that,  a  living  Madonna,  by  the 
colonel's  side." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  contin- 
ued, with  an  air  of  conviction,  and  jerking  his  head : 

"  All  the  same,  we  are  very  fond  of  women,"  we 
Frenchmen  I  " 
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THE  steamboat  Kleber  had  stopped,  and  I  was 
admiring  the  beautiful  bay  of  Bougie,  that  was 
opened  out  before  us.  The  high  hills  were 
covered  with  forests,  and  in  the  distance  the  yellow 
sands  formed  a  beach  of  powdered  gold,  while  the  sua 
shed  its  fiery  rays  on  the  white  houses  of  the  town. 

The  warm  African  breeze  blew  the  odor  of  that 
great,  mysterious  continent  into  which  men  of  the 
Northern  races  but  rarely  penetrate,  into  my  face.  For 
three  months  I  had  been  wandering  on  the  borders  of 
that  great,  unknown  world,  on  the  outskirts  of  that 
strange  world  of  the  ostrich,  the  camel,  the  gazelle,"  the 
hippopotamus,  the  gorilla,  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  and 
the  negro.  I  had  seen  the  Arab  galloping  like  the 
wind,  and  passing  like  a  floating  standard,  and  I  had 
slept  under  those  brown  tents,  the  moving  habitation  of 
those  white  birds  of  the  desert,  and  I  felt,  as  it  were, 
intoxicated  with  light,  with  fancy,  and  with  space. 

But  now,  after  this  final  excursion,  I  should  have  to 
start,  to  return  to  France  and  to  Paris,  that  city  of 
useless  chatter,  of  common-place  cares,  and  of  contin- 
ual hand-shaking,  and  I  should  bid  adieu  to  all  that  I 
had  got  to  like  so  much,  which  was  so  new  to  me,  which 
I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  see  thoroughly,  and  which  I 
so  much  regretted  to  leave. 

A  fleet  of  small  boats  surrounded  the  steamer,  and, 
jumping  into  one  rowed  by  a  negro  lad,  I  soon  reached 
the  quay  near  the  old  Saracen  gate,  whose  gray  ruins 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  Kabyle  town,  looked  like  an  old 
escutcheon  of  nobility.  While  I  was  standing  by  the 
side  of  my  portmanteau,  looking  at  the  great  steamer 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  and  filled  with  admiration 
at  that  imique  shore,  and  that  semi-circle  of  hills,  bathed 
in  blue  light,  which  were  more  beautiful  tha^i  those  of 
Ajaccio,  or  of  Porto,  in  Corsica,  a  heavy  feand  was 
laid  on  my  shoulder,  and  on  turning  round  I  saw  a  ^tall 
man  with  a  long  beard,  dressed  in  white  flannel,  and 
wearing  a  straw  hat,  standing  by  my  side,  and  looking 
at  me  with  his  blue  eyes. 

"Are  you  not  an  old  school-fellow  of  mine?*'  he 
said. 

**  It  is  very  possible.     What  is  your  name?  " 

"  Tremoulin." 

**  By  Jove  I     You  were  in  the  same  class  ^as  I  was." 

"  Ah  1     Old  fellow,  I  recognized  you  immediately." 

He  seemed  so  pleased,  so  happy  at  seeing  me,  that 
in  an  outburst  of  friendly  selfishness,  I  shook  both  'the 
hands  of  my  former  school-fellow  heartily,  and  felt  very 
pleased  at  meeting  him  thus. 

For  four  years  Tremoulin  had  been  one  of  the  best 
and  most  intimate  school  friends,  one  of  those  whom 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget  as  soon  as  we  leave.  In  those 
days  he  had  been  a  tall,  thin  fellow,  whose  head  seemed 
to  be  too  heavy  for  his  body ;  it  was  a  large,  round 
head,  and  hung  sometimes  to  the  right  and  sometimes 
to  the  left,  onto  his  chest.  Tremoulin  was  very  clever, 
however,  and  had  a  marvelous  aptitude  for  learning, 
and  had  an  instinctive  intuition  for  all  literary  studies, 
and  gained  nearly  all  the  prizes  in  our  class. 

We.  ware  fully  convinced  at  school,  that  he  vould 
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turn  out  a  celebrated  man,  a  poet,  no  doubt,  for  he  wrote 
verses,  and  was  full  of  ingeniously  sentimental  ideas. 
His  father,  who  kept  a  chemist's  shop  near  tho  Fan- 
theofi,  was  not  supposed  to  be  very  well  off,  and  I  had 
lost  sight  of  him  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree,  and  now  I  naturally  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  there. 

"  I  am  a  planter,"  he  replied. 

**Bahl     You  really  plant?" 

"  And  I  have  my  harvest." 

**  What  is  it?" 

"  Grapes,  from  which  I  make  wine." 

"  Is  your  wine-growing  a  success?  " 

"  A  great  success*" 

**  So  much  the  better,  old  fellow." 

**  Were  you  going  to  the  hotel?  " 

**  Of  course  I  was." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  just  come  home  with  me, 
Instead!  " 

'•But!     ..." 

**  The  matter  is  setded." 

And  he  said  to  the  young  negro  who  was  watching 
our  movements:  -  "  Take  that  home,  Al." 

And  the  lad  put  my  portmanteau  on  his  shoulder^  and 
set  off)  raising  the  dust  with  his  black  feet,  while  Tre- 
moulin  took  my  arm  and  led  me  off.  First  of  all,  he 
asked  me  about  my  journey,  and  what  impressions  it 
had  had  on  me,  and  seeing  how  enthusiastic  I  was  about 
it,  he  deemed  to  like  me  better  than  ever.  He  lived  in 
an  old  Moorish  house,  with  an  interior  courtyard,  with- 
out any  windows  looking  into  the  street,  and  com- 
manded by  a  terrace,  which,  in  its  turn,  commanded 
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those  of  the  neighboring  houses,  as  well  as  the  bay,  and 
the  forests,  the  hill,  and  the  open  sea,  and  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming: 

"  Ahl  That  is  what  I  like;  the  whole  of  the  East 
lays  hold  of  me  in  this  place.  You  are  indeed  lucky 
to  be  living  here  I  What  nights  you  must  spend  upon 
that  terrace  I     Do  you  sleep  there?  " 

"  Yes,  in  the  summer.  We  will  go  onto  it  this  even- 
ing.    Are  you  fond  of  fishing?  ■' 

"What  kind  of  fishing?" 

"  Fishing  by  torchlight." 

*'  Yes,  I  am  particularly  fond  of  It." 

"  Very  well,  then,  we  will  go  after  dinner,  and  we 
will  come  back  and  drink  sherbet  on  my  roof." 

After  I  had  had  a  bath,  he  took  me  to  see  the  charm- 
ing Kabyle  town,  a  veritable  cascade  of  white  houses 
toppling  down  to  the  sea,  and  then,  when  it  was  getting 
dusk,  we  went  in,  and  after  an  excellent  dinner,  we  went 
down  to  the  quay,  and  we  saw  nothing  except  the  fires 
and  the  stars,  those  large,  bright,  scintillating  African 
stars.  A  boat  was  waiting  for  us,  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  got  in,  a  man  whose  face  I  could  not  distinguish, 
began  to  row,  while  my  friend  was  getting  ready  the 
brazier  which  he  would  light  later,  and  he  said  to  me : 
**  You  know  I  have  a  mania  for  a  fish-«pear,  and  nobody 
can  handle  it  better  than  I  can." 

"  Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  your  skill."  We 
had  rowed  round  a  kind  of  mole,  and  now  we  were  in  a 
small  bay  full  of  high  rocks,  whose  shadows  looked 
like  towers  built  in  the  water,  and  I  suddenly  perceived 
that  the  sea  was  phosphorescent,  and  as  the  oars  moved 
gently,  they  seemed  to  light  up  moving  flames,  that  fol- 
lowed in  our  wake,  and  then  died  out,  and  I  leant 
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over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  watched  it,  as  we  glided 
over  that  glimmer  in  the  darkness. 

Where  were  we  going  to  ?  I  could  not  see  my  neigh- 
bors ;  in  fact,  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  luminous  rip- 
ple, and  the  sparks  of  water  dropping  from  the  oars; 
it  was  hot,  very  hot,  and  the  darkness  seemed  as  hot  as 
a  furnace,  and  this  mysterious  motion  with  these  two 
men  in  that  silent  boat,  had  a  peculiar  effect  upon  me. 

Suddenly  the  rower  stopped.  Where  were  wc?  I 
heard  a  slight  scratching  noise  close  to  me,  and  I  saw  a 
hand,  nothing  but  a  hand  applying  a  lighted  match  to 
the  iron  grating  which  was  fastened  over  the  bows  of 
the  boat,  which  was  covered  with  wood,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  floating  funeral  pile,  and  which  soon  was  blaz* 
ing  brightly  and  ijlumin:ating  the  boat  and  the  two-men, 
an  old,  thin,  pale,  wrinkled  sailor,  with  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief tied  round  his  head,  instead  of  a  cap,  and  Tre- 
moulin,  whose  fair  beard  glistened  in  the  light. 

The  other  began  to  row  agaia,  while  Tremoulin  kept 
throwing  wood  onto  the  brazier,  which  burnt  red  and 
brightly.  I  leant  over  the  side  again,  and  could  see 
the  bottom,  and  a  few  feet  below  us  there  was  that 
strange  country  of  the  water,  which  vivifies  plants  and 
animals,  just  like  the  air  of  heaven  does.  Tremoulin, 
who  was  standing  in  the  bows  with  his  body  bent  for- 
ward, and  holding  the  sharp-pointed  trident  in  his  hand, 
was  on  the  lookout  with  the  ardent  gaze  of  a  beast  of 
prey  watching  for  its  spoil,  and,  suddenly,  with  a  swift 
movement,  he  darted  his  forked  weapon  into  the  sea  so 
vigorously  that  it  secured  a  large  fish  swimming  near 
the  bottom.  It  was  a  conger  eel,  which  managed  to 
wriggle,  half  dead  as  it  was,  into  a  puddle  of  the  brack- 
ish water. 
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Trimoulin  again  threw  his  spear,  and  when  he  pulled 
it  up,  I  saw  a  great  lump  of  red  flesh  which  palpitated, 
moved,  rolled  and  unrolled,  long,  strong,  soft  feelers 
round  the  handle  of  the  trident.  It  was  an  octopus, 
and  Tremoulin  opened  his  knife,  and  with  a  swift  move* 
ment  plunged  it  between  the  eyes,  and  killed  it.  And 
so  our  fishing  continued  until  the  wood  began  to  run 
short.  When  there  was  not  enough  left  to  keep  up  the 
fire,  Tremoulin  dipped  the  braziers  into  the  sea,  and  we 
were  again  buried  in  darkness. 

The  old  sailor  began  to  row  again,  slowly  and  regu-» 
larly,  though  I  could  not  tell  where  the  land  or  where 
the  port  was.  By-and-bye,  however,  I  saw  lights- 
We  were  nearing  the  harbor. 

"  Are  you  sleepy  ?  '*  my  friend  said  to  mc. 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

**  Then  we  will  go  and  have  a  chat  on  the  roof." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted." 

Just  as  we  got  onto  the  terrace,  I  saw  the  crescent 
moon  rising  behind  the  mountains,  and  around  us,  the 
white  houses,  with  their  flat  roofs,  descending  down 
towards  the  sea,  while  human  forms  were  standing  or 
lying  on  them,  sleeping  or  dreaming  under  the  stars; 
whole  families  wrapped  in  long  gowns,  and  resting  in 
the  calm  night,  after  the  heat  of  the  day. 

It  suddenly  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  Eastern  mind 
were  taking  possession  of  me,  the  poetical  and  legendary 
spirit  of  a  people  with  simply  and  flowery  thoughts. 
My  head  was  full  of  the  Bible  and  of  The  Arabian 
Nights;  I  could  hear  the  prophets  proclaiming  miracles, 
and  I  could  see  princesses  wearing  silk  drawers  on  the 
roofs  of  the  palaces,  while  delicate  perfumes,  whose 
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smoke  Assumed  the  forms  at  genii,  were  burning  on 
silver  dishes,  and  I  said  to  Tf emoulin : 

"  Yod  fire  very  foftunate  in  living  here." 

*'  I  came  here  quite  by  accident,"  he  replied. 

"By  accident?" 

"  Yes,  accident  and  unhappincss  brought  me  here." 

"  You  have  bceh  unhappy?  " 

"  Very  unhappy." 

He  ^as  standing  in  front  of  me,  wrapped  in  his  bour- 
riodse,  ind  his  voice  had  such  a  painful  ring  in  it  that  it 
almost  made  me  shiver;  after  a  moment's  silence,  he 
continued : 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  my  troubles  have  been ;  per- 
haps it  will  do  me  good  to  speak  about  them." 

"  Let  me  hear  them." 

"Do  you  really  wish  it?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Vcty  welli  then.  You  remember  what  I  was  at 
school;  a  Sort  of  poet,  brought  up  in  a  chemist's  shop. 
I  dreamt  of  writing  books,  and  1  tried  it,  after  taking 
my  degrfee,  but  I  did  not  succeed.  I  published  a  vol- 
ume of  y^rs6,  and  then  a  novel,  and  neither  of  them 
sold,  ai^d  theh  I  wrote  a  play,  which  was  never  acted." 

"  Next,  I  lost  my  heart,  but  I  will  not  give  you  an 
account  of  my  passion.  Next  door  to  my  father's  shop, 
there  was  a  tailor^s,  who  had  a  daughter,  with  whom 
I  fe!!  in  love.  She  was  very  clever,  and  had  obtained 
her  certificates  for  higher  education,  and  her  mind  was 
bright  «ind  active,  quite  in  keeping  indeed  with  her  body. 
Sfie  rhight  have  been  taken  for  fifteen,  although  she  was 
tw6-and-twenty.  She  was  very  small,  with  delicate 
featuf^s,  outlines  and  tints^  just  like  some  beautiful 
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water  color.  Her  nose,  her  mouth,  her  blue  eyes>  her 
light  hair,  her  smile,  her  waist,  her  hands,  all  looked 
as  if  they  were  fit  for  a  stained  window,  and  not  for 
everyday  life,  but  she  was  lively,  supple,  and  incredibly 
active,  and  I  was  very  much  in  love  with  her.  I  re- 
member two  or  three  walks  in  the  Luxembourg  Garden, 
near  the  Medices  fountain,  which  were  certainly  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life.  I  dare  say  you  have  known 
that  foolish  condition  of  tender  madness,  which  causes 
us  to  think  of  nothing  but  of  acts  of  adoration  1  One 
really  becomes  possessed,  haunted  by  a  woman,  and 
nothing  exists  for  us,  by  the  side  of  her. 

"  We  soon  became  engaged,  and  I  told  her  my  proj- 
ects of  the  future,  which  she  did  not  approve  of.  She 
did  not  believe  that  I  was  either  a  poet,  a  novelist,  or  a 
dramatic  author,  and  thought  a  prosperous  business 
could  afford  perfect  happiness.  So  I  gave  up  the  idea 
of  writing  books,  and  resigned  myself  to  selling  them, 
and  I  bought  a  bookseller's  business  at  Marseilles,  the 
owner  of  which  had  just  died. 

"  I  had  three  very  prosperous  years.  We  had  jnade 
our  shop  into  a  sort  of  literary  drawing-room,  where 
all  the  men  of  letters  in  the  town  used  to  come  and  talk. 
They  came  in,  as  if  it  had  been  a  club,  and  exchanged 
ideas  on  books,  on  poets,  and  especially  on  politics. 
My  wife,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  business, 
enjoyed  quite  a  reputation  in  the  town,  but,  as  for  me, 
while  they  were  all  talking  downstairs,  I  was  working 
in  my  studio  upstairs,  which  communicated  with  the 
shop  by  a  winding  staircase.  I  could  hear  their  voices, 
their  laughter,  and  their  discussions,  and  sometunes  I 
left  off  writing  in  order  to  listen.  I  kept  in  my  own 
room  to  write  a  novel  —  which  I  never  finished. 
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"The  most  regular  frequenters  of  the  shop  were 
Monsieur  Montina,  a  man  of  good  private  means,  a 
tall,  handsome  man,  like  one  meets  with  in  the  South  of 
France,  with  an  olive  skin,  and  dark,  expressive  eyes; 
Monsieur  Barbet,  a  magistrate;  two  merchants,  who 
were  partners,  Messrs.  Faucil  and  Labarregue,  and 
General,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fleche,  the  head  of  the  Roy- 
alist party,  the  principal  man  in  the  whole  district,  an 
old  fellow  of  sixty-six. 

**  My  business  prospered,  and  I  was  happy,  very 
happy.  One  day,  however,  about  three  o'clock,  when 
I  was  out  on  business,  as  I  was  going  through  the  Rue 
Saint  Ferreol,  I  suddenly  saw  a  woman  come  out  of  a 
house,  whose  figure  and  appearance  were  so  much  like 
my  wife's  that  I  should  have  said  to  myself:  *  There 
she  is  I '  if  I  had  not  left  her  in  the  shop  half  an  hour 
before,  suffering  from  a  headache.  She  was  walking 
quickly  on  before  me,  without  turning  round,  and,  in 
spite  of  myself,  I  followed  her,  as  I  felt  surprised  and 
uneasy.  I  said  to  myself:  *  It  it  she;  no,  it  is  quite 
impossible,  as  she  has  a  sick  headache.  And  then,  what 
could  she  have  to  do  in  that  house  ? '  However,  as  I 
wished  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up,  I  made  haste  after 
her.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  felt  or  guessed  that 
I  was  behind  her,  or  whether  she  recognized  my  step, 
but  she  turned  round  suddenly.  It  was  shel  When 
she  saw  me,  she  grew  very  red  and  stopped,  and  then, 
with  a  smile,  she  said :  *  Oh  I  Here  you  are  T  I  felt 
choking. 

"  *  Yes;  so  you  have  come  out?  And  how  is  your 
headache  ? ' 

"  *  It  is  better,  and  I  have  been  out  on  an  errand.' 

*'•  Where?' 
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**  *  To  Lacaussade's,  in  the  Rue  Cassinelli,  tb  order 
some  pencils.' 

"  She  looked  me  full  '  in  the  face.  She  was  not 
flushed  now,  but  rather  pale,  on  the  contrary.  Her 
clear,  limpid  eyes  —  ah  1  those  women's  eyes  1  —  ap- 
peared to  be  full  of  truth,  but  I  felt  vaguely  arid  pain- 
fully that  they  were  full  of  lies.  I  was  much  more  con- 
fused and  embarrassed  than  she  was  herself,  without 
venturing  to  suspect,  but  sure  that  she  was  lying,  thbugh 
I  did  not  know  why,  arid  so  I  merely  said: 

**  *  You  were  quite  right  to  go  out,  if  you  felt  better.' 

"  *  Oh !  yes ;  my  head  is  much  better.' 

"  '  Ate  you  going  home  ?  ' 

*'  *  Yes,  of  course  I  am.' 

"  I  left  her,  and  wandered  about  the  streets  by  my- 
self. What  was  going  on?  While  I  was  talking  to 
her,  I  had  an  intuitive  feeling  of  her  falseness,  but  now 
I  could  not  believe  that  it  was  so,  and  when  I  returned 
home  to  dinner,  I  was  angry  for  having  suspected  her> 
even  for  a  moment. 

"Have  you  ever  been  jealous?  It  does  not  matter 
whether  you  have  or  not,  but  the  first  droj)  of  jedlouiy 
had  fallen  into  my  heart,  and  that  is  always  like  a  fepark 
of  fire.  It  did  not  forriiulate  anything,  and  I  'did  not 
think  anything;  I  only  knfew  that  she  had  lied.  You 
must  remember  that  every  night,  after  the  customers 
and  clerks  had  left.  We  were  alone,  and  either  strolled 
as  far  as  the  harbor,  when  it  was  fine,  or  remained 
talking  in  my  office,  if  the  weather  was  bad,  and  I  used 
to  open  my  heart  to  her  without  any  reserve,  because  I 
loved  her.  She  was  part  of  my  life,  the  greater  part, 
and  all  my  happiness,  and  in  h^r  small  hands  she  held 
my  trusting,  faithful  heart  captive. 
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"  During  those  first  days,  those  days  of  doubt,  and 
before  my  suspicions  increased  and  assumed  a  precise 
shape,  I  felt  as  depressed  and  chilly  as  when  we  are 
going  to  be  seriously  ill  I  was  continually  cold,  really 
cold,  and  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Why  had  she 
told  me  a  he?  What  was  she  doing  in  that  house?  I 
went  there,  to  try  and  find  out  something,  but  I  could 
discover  nothing.  The  man  who  rented  the  first  floor, 
and  who  was  an  upholsterer,  had  told  me  all  about  his 
neighbors,  but  without  helping  me  the  least.  A  mid- 
wife had  lived  on  the  second  floor,  a  dressmaker  and  a 
manicure  and  chiropodist  on  the  third,  and  two  coach- 
men and  their  families  in  the  attics. 

**  Why  had  she  told  me  a  lie?  It  would  have  been 
so  easy  for  her  to  have  said  that  she  had  been  to 
the  dressmaker's  or  the  chiropodist's.  Oh  I  How  I 
longed  to  question  them,  also!  I  did  not  say  so,  for 
fear  that  she  might  guess  my  suspicions.  One  thing, 
however,  was  certain ;  she  had  been  into  that  house^  and 
had  concealed  the  fact  from  me,  so  there  was  some  mys- 
tery in  it.  But  what?  At  one  moment,  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  laudable  purpose  in  it,  some  chari- 
table deed  that  she  wished  to  hide,  some  information 
which  she  wished  to  obtain,  and  I  found  fault  with  mys- 
self  for  suspecting  her.  Have  not  all  of  us  the  right 
of  our  little,  innocent  secrets,  a  kind  of  second,  interior 
life,  for  which  one  ought  not  to  be  responsible  to  any- 
body? Can  a  man,  because  he  ha^  taken  a  girl  to  be 
his  companion  through  life,  demand  that  she  shall 
neither  think  nor  do  anything  without  telling  him,  either 
before  or  afterwards  ?  Does  the  word  marriage  mean 
renouncing  all  liberty  and  independence?  Was  it  not 
quite  possible  that  she  was  going  to  the  dre^maker's 
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without  telling  me,  or  that  she  was  going  to  assist  the 
family  of  one  of  the  coachmen?  Or  she  might  have 
thought  that  I  might  criticize,  if  not  blame,  her  visit  to 
the  house.  She  knew  me  thoroughly,  and  my  slightest 
peculiarities,  and  perhaps  she  feared  a  discussion,  even 
if  she  did  not  think  that  I  should  find  fault  with  her. 
She  had  very  pretty  hands,  and  I  ended  by  supposing 
that  she  was  having  them  secretly  attended  to  by  the 
manicure  in  the  house  which  I  suspected,  and  that  she 
did  not  tell  me  of  it,  for  fear  that  I  should  think  her 
extravagant.  She  was  very  methodical  and  economical, 
and  looked  after  all  her  household  duties  most  care- 
fully, and  no  doubt  she  thought  that  she  should  lower 
herself  in  my  eyes,  were  she  to  confess  that  slight  piece 
of  feminine  extravagance.  Women  have  very  many 
subtleties  and  innate  tricks  in  their  soul ! 

"  But  none  of  my  own  arguments  reassured  me.  I 
was  jealous,  and  I  felt  that  my  suspicion  was  affecting 
me  terribly,  that  I  was  being  devoured  by  it  I  felt 
secret  grief  and  anguish,  and  a  thought  which  I  still 
veiled,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  lift  the  veil,  for  beneath 
it  I  should  find  a  terrible  doubt.  ...  A  lover  I 
.  .  .  Had  not  she  a  lover?  ...  It  was  un- 
likely, impossible.  ...  A  mere  dream  .  .  . 
and  yet?     .     .     . 

"  I  continually  saw  Montina's  face  before  my  eyes. 
I  saw  the  tall,  sillyJooking,  handsome  man,  with 
his  bright  hair,  smiling  into  her  face,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self :  *  He  is  the  one  I '  I  concocted  a  story  of  their 
intrigues.  They  had  talked  a  book  over  together,  had 
discussed  the  love  ventures  it  contained,  had  found 
something  in  it  that  resembled  them,  and  they  had 
turned  that  analogy  into  reality.     And  sp  I  watched 
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them,  a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  sufferings  that  a  man 
can  endure.  I  bought  shoes  with  india-rubber  soles,  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  walk  about  the  house  without 
making  any  noise,  and  I  spent  half  my  time  in  going  up 
and  down  my  little  ^iral  staircase,  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising them,  but  I  always  found  that  the  clerk  was 
with  dicm. 

*'  I  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  suffering.  I  could  no 
longer  work,  nor  attend  to  my  business.  As  soon  as  I 
went  out,  as  soon  as  I  had  walked  a  hundred  yards 
along  the  street,  I  said  to  myself :  *  He  is  there  1 '  and 
when  I  found  he  was  not  there,  I  went  out  again  I  But 
almost  immediately  I  went  back  again,  thinking :  '  He 
has  come  now  1 '  and  that  went  on  every  day. 

"  At  night  it  was  still  worse,  for  I  felt  her  by  my  side 
in  bed  asleep,  or  pretending  to  be  asleep!  Was  she 
really  sleeping?  No,  most  likely  not.  Was  that  an- 
other lie? 

"  I  remained  motionless  on  my  back,  hot  from  the 
warmth  of  her  body,  panting  and  tormented.  Ohl 
how  intensely  I  longed  to  get  up,  to  get  a  hammer  and 
to  split  her  head  open,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  inside  it  I 
I  knew  that  I  should  have  seen  nothing  except  what  is  to 
be  found  in  every  head,  and  I  should  have  discovered 
nothing,  for  that  would  have  been  impossible.  And 
her  eyes  I  When  she  looked  at  me,  I  felt  furious  with 
rage.  I  looked  at  her  .  .  .  she  looked  at  me  I 
Her  eyes  were  transparent,  candid  .  .  .  and 
false,  false  1  Nobody  could  tell  what  she  was  thinking 
of,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  run  pins  into  them,  and  to 
destroy  those  mirrors  of  falseness. 

"  Ah  I  how  well  I  could  understand  the  Inquisition  I 
I  would  have  applied  the  torture,  the  boot.     .     .     . 
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Speak  I  .  .  •  Confess  1  •  .  J  You  will  not? 
.  .  .  Then  wait  I  .  .  .  And  I  would  have 
seized  her  by  the  throat  until  I  choked  her.  .  * 
Or  else  I  would  have  held  her  fingers  into  the  fire. 
.  .  .  Oh  1  how  I  should  have  enjoyed  doing  it  I 
»  .  .  Speak  I  .  ,  .  Speak!  .  .  ,  You  will 
not?  I  would  have  held  them  on  the  coals,  and  when 
the  tips  were  burnt,  she  would  have  confessed  .  .  . 
certainly  she  would  have  confessedl  " 

Tremoulin  was  sitting  up,  shouting,  with  clenched 
fists.  Around  us,  on  the  neighboring  roofs,  people 
awoke  and  sat  up,  as  he  was  disturbing  their  sleep.  As 
for  me,  I  was  moved  and  powerfully  interested,  and  in 
the  darkness  I  could  see  that  little  woman,  that  little, 
fair,  lively,  artful  woman,  as  if  I  had  known  her  per- 
sonally. I  saw  her  selling  her  books,  talking  with  the 
men  whom  her  childish  ways  attracted,  and  in  her  deli- 
cate, doll-like  head,  I  could  see  little  crafty  Ideas,  silly 
ideas,  the  dreams  which  a  milliner  smelling  of  musk 
attached  to  all  heroes  of  romantic  adventures.  I  sus- 
pected her  just  like  he  did,  I  hated  and  detested  her, 
and  would  willingly  have  burnt  her  fingers  and  made 
her  confess. 

Presently,  he  continued  more  calmly :  "  I  do  not 
know  why  I  have  told  you  all  this,  for  I  have  never 
mentioned  it  to  anyone,  but  then,  I  have  not  seen  any- 
body or  spoken  to  anybody  for  two  years  1  And  it  was 
seething  in  my  heart  like  a  fermenting  wine.  I  have 
got  rid  of  it,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  Well,  I 
had  made  a  mistake,  but  it  was  worse  than  I  thought, 
much  worse.  Just  listen.  I  employed  the  means 
which  a  man  always  does  under  such  circumstances,  and 
pretended  that  I  was  going  to  be  away  from  home  for  $, 
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day,  and  whenever  I  did  this  my  wife  went  opt  to  lunch. 
I  need  ivot  tcH  you  how  I  bribed  a  waiter  in  the  restaiji- 
rant  to  which  they  used  to  go,  so  that  I  might  surprise 
them. 

**  He  was  to  open  the  doQr  of  their  private  room  for 
me  and  I  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  with  the  &xfid 
iietenniriation  of  i^Uling  them  both.  I  could  see  tji^ 
whole  scene,  jusit  as  if  it  bad  already  occurred !  }  co^hj 
see  myself  going  in.  A  small  table  covered  ;^it^i 
glasses,  bottles  and  plates  separated  her  from  Mpnljia^, 
and  they  would  be  so  surprised  when  they  saw  r^e^  t|j^at 
they  would  not  even  atteqipt  to  move,  and  withoi^t  f 
.word,  I  should  bring  down  the  loaded  stick  which  I  ,t^^d 
in  my  hand,  on  the  man's  head.  Killed  by  one  blow^ 
he  would  fall  with  his  head  on  the  table,  and  then, 
turning  towards  her,  J  should  leave  her  time  —  a  ^fcw 
moments  —  to  understand  it  all  and  to  stretch  put  her 
arms  towards  me,  mad  with  terror,  before  dying  in  her 
turn.  Oh  I  I  was  ready,  strong,  determined,  and 
pleased,  madly  pleased  at  the  idea.  The  idea  of  tj^^ 
terrified  look  that  she  wopld  throw  at  my  raised  stick,  of 
.her  arms  that  she  would  stretch  out  to  me,  of  her  horri- 
»^ed  cry,  of  her  livid  and  convulsed  looks,  avenged  me 
beforehand.  I  would  notikjU  her.^t  one  blowl  Ypyi 
.will  think  me  cruel,  I  dare  say;  but  you  do  ppt  know 
what  a  man  suffers.  To  think  that  a  woman,  whether 
she  be  wife  or  mistress,  whom  one  loves,  giv^  herself 
to  .another,  yields  herself  up  to  him.  as  she  does  tP.ypu» 
znd  receives  kisses  from  his  Tips,  as  she  does  froin  ypur&l 
It  IS  a  terrible,  an  atrocious  thing  to  think  qf.  Wh^p 
one  feejs  th^t  torture,  one  is  ready  for  anything.  I 
only  wonder  that  more  wpmen  are  not  murderefj,  fpr 
every  m^n  who. has  been  deceived  longs  to  conjmit  mijr- 
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der,  has  dreamt  of  it  In  the  solitude  of  his  own  room, 
or  on  a  deserted  road,  and  has  been  haunted  by  the  one 
fixed  idea  of  satisfied  vengeance. 

"  I  arrived  at  the  restaurant,  and  asked  whether  they 
were  there.  The  waiter  whom  I  had  bribed  replied: 
*  Yes,  Monsieur,'  and  taking  me  upstairs,  he  pointed  to 
a  door,  and  said:  *  That  is  the  rooml '  So  I  grasped 
my  stick,  as  if  my  fingers  had  been  made  of  iron,  and 
went  in.  I  had  chosen  a  most  appropriate  moment,  for 
they  were  kissing  most  lovingly,  but  it  was  not  Mon- 
tina;  it  was  General  de  la  Fleche,  who  was  sixty-six 
years  old,  and  I  had  so  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
should  find  the  other  one  there,  I  was  motionless  from 
astonishment 

"  And  then  .  .  •  and  then,  I  really  do  not  quite 
know  what  I  thought;  no,  I  really  do  not  know.  If  I 
had  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  other,  I  should 
have  been  convulsed  with  rage,  but  on  seeing  this  old 
man,  with  a  fat  stomach  and  pendulous  cheeks,  I  was 
nearly  choked  with  disgust.  She,  who  did  not  look  fif- 
teen, small  and  slim  as  she  was,  had  given  herself  to 
this  fat  man,  who  was  nearly  paralyzed,  because  he  was 
a  marquis  and  a  general,  the  friend  and  representative 
of  dethroned  kings.  No,  I  do  not  know  what  I  felt, 
nor  what  I  thought.  I  could  not  have  lifted  my  hand 
against  this  old  man;  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
me,  and  I  no  longer  felt  inclined  to  kill  my  wife,  but 
all  women  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  things  I  I  was 
no  longer  jealous,  but  felt  distracted,  as  if  I  had  seen 
the  horror  of  horrors ! 

"  Let  people  say  what  they  like  of  men,  they  are  not 
so  vile  as  that!  If  a  man  is  known  to  have  given  him- 
self up  to  an  old  woman  in  that  fashion,  people  point 
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their  fingers  at  him.  The  husband  or  lover  of  an  old 
woman  is  more  despised  than  a  thief.  We  men  are  a 
decekit  lot,  as  a  rule,  but  many  women,  especially  in 
Paris,  are  absolutely  bad.  They  will  give  themselves 
to  all  men,  old  or  young,  from  the  most  contemptible 
and  different  motives,  because  it  is  their  profession, 
their  vocation,  and  their  function.  They  are  the  eter- 
nal, unconscious,  and  serene  prostitutes,  who  give  up 
their  bodies,  because  they  are  the  merchandise  of  love, 
which  they  sell  or  give,  to  the  old  man  who  frequents 
the  pavements  with  money  in  his  pocket,  or  else  for 
glory,  to  a  lecherous  old  king,  or  to  a  celebrated  and 
disgusting  old  man.^' 

He  vociferated  like  a  prophet  of  old,  in  a  furious 
voice,  under  the  starry  sky,  and  with  the  rage  of  a  man 
in  despair,  he  repeated  all  the  glorified  disgrace  of  all 
the  mistresses  of  old  kings,  the  respectable  shame  of  all 
those  virgins  who  marry  old  husbands,  the  tolerated 
disgrace  of  all  those  young  women  who  accept  old  kisses 
with  a  smile. 

I  could  see  them,  as  he  evoked  their  memory,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  surging  round  us  in  that 
Eastern  night,  girls,  beautiful  girls,  with  vile  souls, 
who,  like  the  lower  animals,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
age  of  the  male,  are  docile  to  senile  desires.  They  rose 
up  before  one,  the  handmaids  of  the  patriarchs,  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Hagar,  Ruth,  the  daughters 
of  Lot,  Abigail,  Abishag,  the  virgin  of  Shunam,  who 
reanimated  David  with  her  caresses  when  he  was  dying, 
and  the  others,  young,  stout,  white,  patricians  or  ple- 
beians, irresponsible  females  belonging  to  a  master,  and 
submissive  slaves,  whether  caught  by  the  attraction  of 
royalty,  or  bought  as  slaves  1 
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"  What  did  you  do?  "  I  asked. 

**  1  went  away/'  he  replied  simply.  And  we  ro- 
mained  sitting  side  by  side  for  a  long  time  without 
speaking,  only  dreaming  I     .     .     . 

I  have  retained  an  impression  of  that  evening  that  I 
can  ncrtt  forget.  All  th«  I  saw,  fek,  ami  heard,  our 
fishing  excursion,  the  octopus  also,  perhaps  that  har- 
rowing story,  ami^t  those  white  figures  on  the  neigh- 
boring roofs,  all  seemed  to  concur  in  producing  a  unique 
sensation.  Certain  meetings,  certain  inexplicable  com- 
binations of  things,  decidedly  contain  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  secret  quintessence  of  life^  than  that  which  is 
spread  over  the  ordinary  events  of  our  days,  without 
anything  exceptional  happening  to  them. 
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^^  If  y  PQN  my  word,  I  l^ugh^d  ^t  it  as  much  ai  the 
r^st,"  Navarette  exclaimed;."!  laughed  $t 
it  with  that  profound,  crijel  pitile^sne$a 
which  we  ^11  of  us,  who  are  well  madt  9>nd  vigorQus, 
feel  for  those  whpm  their  step-mother,  Nature,  ha^  dis- 
figured in  som^  way  or  other,  for  those  laughable,  feeble 
creature^  who  are,  however,  mojre  to  be  pitied  than 
those  poor  deformed  wretches  from  whom  we  turn  away 
in  spite  qf  ourselves. 

*'  I  had  been  the  first  to  make  fun  of  him  at  the  dub, 
to  find  those  f  a^y  words  which  are  remenibered,  and  to 
turn  that  smopth,  flabby,  pink,  ugly  face,  like  that  of 
an  old  Woman,  and  p(  a  Levantine  eunuch  in.  which  the 
mouth  is  likQ  9-  piece  <)£  inert  flesh,  and  whece  the  small 
eyes  glisten  with  <:oncentrated  cunning,  and  remind  ua 
of  the  watchful,  angry  eyes  of  a  gorilla,  at  the  aame 
time,  into  ridicule*  I  knew  that  he  was  selfish,  without 
any  affection,  unreliable,  full  of  whims,  turning  like  a 
weathercock  with  every  wind  that  hlows^,  and  coring  for 
npthing  in  the  world  except  gambling  and  old  Dresden 
chin^.. 

"  HoweveTt  our  Intercourse  was  invariably  limited  to 
a  careless,  '  Good^morning,'  and  to  the  usual  shake  of 
the  hands  which  men  exchange  when  they  meet  at  the 
theater  or  the  club,  and  so  I  had  neither  to  defend  him, 
nor  to  uphold  him  93  a  friend.  But  I  can  awear  to  you 
that  now  I  reproach  myself  fpr  all  these  effusive  jeers 
and  bitter  things,  and  they  weij[h  on  my  conscience  now 
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that  I  have  been  told  the  other  side,  the  equivocal 
enigma  of  that  existence.*' 

**  A  Punch  and  Judy  secret,"  Bob  Shelley  said,  throw- 
ing the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the  fire. 

"  Oh  1  yes ;  we  were  a  hundred  miles  from  t;he  truth 
when  we  merely  supposed  that  he  was  unfit  for  service. 
This  unhappy  Lantosque,  a  well-born,  clever  man,  and 
very  rich  to  boot,  might  have  exhibited  himself  in  some 
traveling  booth,  for  he  was  an  hermaphrodite;  do  you 
understand?  an  hermaphrodite.  And  his  whole  life 
was  one  of  long,  incessant  torture,  of  physical  and 
moral  suffering,  which  was  more  maddening  than  that 
which  Tantalus  endured  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Acheron.  He  had  nearly  everything  of  the  woman 
about  him;  he  was  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  our  sex, 
with  his  shrill  voice,  his  large  hips,  his  bust  concealed 
by  a  loose,  wide  coat,  his  cheeks,  his  chin,  and  upper 
lip  without  a  vestige  of  hair,  and  he  had  to  appear  like 
a  man,  to  restrain  and  stifle  his  instincts,  his  tastes,  de- 
sires, and  dreams,  to  fight  ceaselessly  against  himself, 
and  never  to  allow  anything  of  that  which  he  endured, 
nor  what  he  longed  for,  nor  that  which  was  sapping  his 
very  life,  to  be  discovered. 

"  Once  only  he  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  him- 
self, in  spite  of  himself.  He  ardently  loved  a  man,  as 
Chloe  must  have  loved  Daphnis.  He  could  not  mas- 
ter himself,  or  calm  his  feverish  passion,  and  went  to- 
wards the  abyss  as  if  seized  by  mental  giddiness.  He 
could  imagine  nothing  handsomer,  more  desirable,  or 
more  charming  than  that  chance  friend.  He  had  sud- 
den transports,  fits  of  surprise,  tenderness,  curiosity, 
jealousy,  the  ardent  longings  of  an  old  maid  who  is 
afraid  of  dying  a  virgin,  who  is  waiting  for  love  as  for 
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her  deliverance,  who  attaches  herself  and  devotes  her- 
self to  a  lover  with  her  whole  being,  and  who  grows 
emaciated  and  dries  up,  and  remains  misunderstood  and 
despised. 

"  And  as  they  have  both  disappeared  now,  the  lover 
dead  from  a  sword  thrust  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  at 
Milan,  on  account  of  some  ballet  girl,  and  as  he  cer- 
tainly died  without  knowing  that  he  had  inspired  such 
a  passion,  I  may  tell  you  his  name. 

'*  He  was  Count  Sebinico,  who  used  to  deal  at  faro 
with  such  delicate,  white  hands,  and  who  wore  rings 
on  nearly  every  finger,  who  had  such  a  musical  voice, 
and  who,  with  his  wavy  hair,  and  his  delicate  profile, 
looked  like  a  handsome,  Florentine  Condottiere. 

"  It  must  be  very  terrible  to  be  thus  ashamed  of 
oneself,  to  have  that  longing  for  kisses  which  console 
the  most  wretched  in  their  misery,  which  satisfy  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  assuage  pain;  that  illusion  of  delicious, 
intoxicating  kisses,  the  delight  and  the  balm  of  which 
such  a  person  can  never  know;  the  horror  of  that  dis- 
honor of  being  pointed  at,  made  fun  of,  driven  away 
like  unclean  creatures  that  prostitute  their  sex,  and  make 
love  vile  by  unmentionable  rites;  oh!  the  constant  bit- 
terness of  seeing  that  the  person  we  love  makes  fun  of 
us,  ill-uses  us,  and  does  not  show  us  even  the  slightest 
friendship  1  " 

"  Poor  devil !  "  Jean  d'Orthyse  said,  in  a  sad  and 
moved  voice.  "  In  his  place,  I  should  have  blown  my 
brains  out." 

*'  Everybody  says  that,  my  dear  fellow,  but  how  few 
there  are  who  venture  to  forestall  that  intruder,  who 
always  come  too  quickly." 

Lantosque  had  splendid  health,   and  declared  that 
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he  had  never  put  a  penny  into  a  doctor's  pocket,  and 
if  he  had  allowed  himself  to  have  been  looked  after 
when  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  two  months  before, 
by  an  attack  of  influenza,  we  should  still  be  hearing  him 
propose  a  game  of  poker  before  dinner^  in  bb  shrill 
voice.  His  death,  however^  was  as  tragic  and  myste- 
rious 2ts  all  those  tales  from  beyond  the  grave  are,  on 
which  the  Invisible  rests. 

"  Although  he  had  a  cough,  which  threatened  to  tear 
his  chest  to  pieces,  and  although  he  was  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  death,  of  that  great  depth  of  darkness  in  which 
we  lose  ourselves  in  the  abyss  of  Annihilation  and  Ob- 
livion, he  obstinately  refused  to  have  his  chest  sounded, 
and  repulsed  Doctor  Pertuzes  almost  furiously,  who 
thought  he  had  gone  out  of  his  mind. 

"  He  cowered  down,  and  covered  himself  with  the 
bed-clothes  up  to  his  chin,  and  found  strength  enough 
to  tear  up  the  prescriptions,  and  to  drive  everyone, 
whether  friend  or  relation,  who  tried  to  make  him  listen 
to  reason,  and  who  could  not  understand  his  attacks  of 
rage  and  neurosis  from  his  bedside.  He  seemed  to  be 
possessed  by  some  demon,  like  those  women  in  hysteri'* 
cal  convulsions,  whom  the  bishops  used  formerly  to  ex- 
orcise with  much  pomp.     It  was  painful  tx)  see  him. 

"  That  went  on  for  a  week,  during  which  time  the 
pneumonia  had  ample  opportunities  for  ravaging  and 
giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  body,  whidi  had  been 
so  robust  and  free  from  ailments  hitherto,  and  he  died, 
trying  to  utter  some  last  words  which  nobody  under- 
stood, and  endeavoring  to  point  out  one  particular  arti- 
cle of  furniture  in  the  room. 

"  His  nearest  relation  was  a  cousin,  the  Marquis  de 
Territeti  a  skeptic,  who  lived  in  Bur^ndy,  and  whom 
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all  this  disturbance  had  upset  in  his  habits,  and  whose 
only  desire  was  to  get  it  all  over,  the  legal  formalities, 
the  funeral,  and  all  the  wsft  of  it,  -as  soon  as  possible. 

**  Without  reflecting  on  the  strange  suggestiveness  of 
tliat  -deartfi-'bcd,  and  without  lodking  to  see  whe^ther 
tliere  might  not  be,  somehow  or  other,  a  wiM  in  wWch 
Lantosque  expressed  his  last  wisihes,  he  wanted  to  spare 
his  corpse  the  contact  of  mercenary  hands,  and  'to  lay 
him  out  himself. 

**  You  may  judge  of  his  surprise  when,  on  tlirowing 
bade  the  bed-clothes,  he  first  of  all  saw  that  Lantosque 
was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  tights,  which  accentu- 
ated, ra:Aer  than  otherwise,  hfs  female  form. 

"  Much  alarmed,  feeling  that  he  must  'have  been  vio- 
lating some  supreme  order,  and  compre^hending  it  all, 
he  went  to  his  cousin's  writing-table,  opened  it,  and  suc- 
cessivdy  searched  every  drawer,  and  soon  found  an  en- 
velope fastened  with  five  seals,  and  addressed  to  *him. 
He  broke  l?hem  and  read  as  follows,  written  on  a  sheet 
of  black-edged  paper: 

"  *  This  is  my  only  will.  I  leave  aH  that  I  possess 
to  my  cousin,  Roland  de  Territet,  on  condition  that  he 
wiH  undertaice  my  funeral;  that  in  his  own  presence,  -he 
will  have  me  wrapped  up  in  the  sheets  of  the  bed  on 
which  I  die,  and  have  me  ^ut  into  the  coffin  so,  without 
any  further  preparations.  I  wish  to  be  cremated  at 
Pere-Lachaise,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  examina- 
tion, or  post-mortem,  whatever  may  happen. '  " 

*"  And  how  came  the  marquis  to  betray  the  secret?  " 
Bob  Shelley  asked. 

"  The  marquis  'is  married  to  a  diarming  'Parisian 
woman,  and  was  any  married -man,  who  loved  ^Ws'wife, 
ever  known  to  keep  a  secret  from  her?  " 
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YOU  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  send  you  my  im- 
pressions of  Africa,  my  adventures,  and  espe- 
cially an  account  of  my  love  affairs  in  this  coun- 
try which  has  attracted  me  for  so  long.  You  laughed 
a  great  deal  beforehand  at  my  dusky  sweethearts,  as 
you  called  them,  and  declared  that  you  could  see  me 
returning  to  France,  followed  by  a  tall,  ebony-colored 
woman,  with  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  round  her  head, 
and  wearing  voluminous  bright-colored  trousers. 

No  doubt  the  Moorish  women  will  have  their  turn, 
for  I  have  seen  several  of  them  who  have  made  me  feel 
very  much  inclined  to  have  to  fall  in  love  with  them; 
but  by  way  of  making  a  beginning,  I  came  across  some- 
thing better,  and  very  original. 

In  your  last  letter  to  me,  you  say:  "  When  I  know 
how  people  love  in  a  country,  I  know  that  country  well 
enough  to  describe  it,  although  I  may  never  have  seen 
it."  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  that  here  they  love  furi- 
ously. From  the  very  first  moment,  one  feels  a  sort  of 
trembling  ardor,  of  constant  desire,  to  the  very  tips  of 
the  fingers,  which  over-excites  our  amorous  powers,  and 
all  our  faculties  of  physical  sensation,  from  the  simple 
contact  of  the  hands,  down  to  that  unnamable  require- 
ment which  makes  us  commit  so  many  follies. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  call  love  of  the  heart,  love  of  the  soul,  whether 
sentimental  idealism,  Platonic  love,  in  a  word,  can  exist 
on  this  earth;  I  doubt  it,  myself.     But  that  other  love, 
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sensual  love,  which  has  something  good,  a  great  deal 
of  good  about  it,  is  really  terrible  in  this  climate.  The 
heat,  the  burning  atmosphere  which  makes  you  fever- 
ish, those  suffocating  blasts  of  wind  from  the  south, 
those  waves  of  fire  which  come  from  the  desert  which 
is  so  near  us,  that  oppressive  sirocco,  which  is  more  de- 
structive and  withering  than  fire,  that  perpetual  con- 
flagration of  an  entire  continent,  that  is  burnt  even  to 
its  stones  by  a  fierce  and  devouring  sun,  inflame  the 
blood,  excite  the  flesh,  and  make  trutes  of  us.  \ 

But  to  come  to  my  story,  I  shall  not  tell  you  about 
the  beginning  of  my  stay  in  Africa.  After  going  to 
Bona,  Constantine,  Biskara  and  Setif,  I  went  to  Bougie 
through  the  defiles  of  Chabet,  by  an  excellent  road 
through  a  large  forest,  which  follows  the  sea  at  a  height 
of  six  hundred  feet  above  it,  as  far  as  that  wonderful 
bay  of  Bougie,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  that  of  Naples, 
of  Ajaccio,  or  of  Douamenez,  which  are  the  most  lovely 
that  I  know. 

Far  away  in  the  distance,  before  one  goes  round  the 
large  inlet  where  the  water  is  perfectly  calm,  one  sees 
the  Bougie.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  sides  of  a  high  hill, 
which  is  covered  with  trees,  and  forms  a  white  spot  on 
that  green  slope ;  it  might  almost  be  taken  for  the  foam 
of  a  cascade,  falling  into  the  sea. 

I  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in  that  delightful,  small 
town,  than  I  knew  that  I  should  stay  for  a  long  time. 
In  all  directions  the  eye  rests  on  rugged,  strangely 
shaped  hill-tops,  which  are  so  close  together  that  one 
can  hardly  see  the  open  sea,  so  that  the  gulf  looks  like 
a  lake.  The  blue  water  is  wonderfully  transparent, 
and  the  azure  sky,  a  deep  azure,  as  if  it  had  received 
two  coats  of  paint,  expands  its  wonderful  beauty  above 
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it.     They  sQem  to  be  looking  at  themwlyes  in  a  glass, 
and  to  be  a  reflection  of  each  other. 

Bougie  is  a  town  of  ruins,  and  on  the  quay,  when  one 
arrives,  one  see§  sqch  a  magnificent  ruin,  that  one  might 
imagine  one  wa9  at  the  opera.  It  is  the  0I4  Saracen 
Gate,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  there  are  ryins  in  all 
directions  on  the  hills  round  the  town,  fragments  of 
Roman  walls,  bits  of  Saracen  monuroents,  the  remains 
of  Arabic  buildings. 

I  had  taken  a  small,  Moorish  house,  In  the  upper 
town.  You  know  those  dwellings,  which  have  been 
described  so  often.  They  have  no  windows  on  the  out- 
side; but  they  are  lighted  from  top  to  bottom,  by  an 
inner  court.  On  the  first  floor,  they  have  a  large,  cool 
room,  in  which  one  spends  the  days,  and  a  terrace  on 
the  roof,  on  which  one  spends  the  nights. 

I  at  once  fell  in  with  the  custom  of  all  hot  countries, 
that  is  to  say,  p^  having  a  siesta  a,fter  lunch.  That  is 
the  hottest  time  in  Africa,  the  time  when  one  can 
scarcely  breathe;  when  the  streets,  the  fields,  and  the 
long,  dazzlingi  white  roads  are  deserted,  when  everyone 
is  asleep,  or  at  any  rate^  trying  to  sleep,  attired  as  scant- 
ily as  possible. 

In  my  drawing-room,  which  had  columns  of  Arabic 
architecture,  I  had  placed  a  large,  soft  couch,  covered 
with  a  carpet  from  Djebel  Amour,  very  nearly  in  the 
costume  of  Assan,  but  I  could  not  sleep,  as  I  was  tor- 
tured l;>y  my.  continence.  There  are  two  forms  of  tor- 
ture on  this  earth,  whf(;h  I  hope  you  will  never  know : 
the  want  of  water,  and  the  want  of  women,  and  I  do 
not  know  which  is  the  worst  In  the  desert,  men  would 
commit  any  infamy  for  the  sake  of  a  glass  of  clean,  cold 
water,  and  what  would  one  not  do  in  some  of  the  towns 
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of  the  littoral,  for  a  handsome,  fleshy y  healthy  girl? 
For  there  is  no  lack  of  girls  in  Africa  \  on  the  contrary, 
they  abound,  but  to  continue  my  comparison,  they  are 
as  unwholesome  and  decayed  as  the  muddy  water  in  the 
wells  of  Sahara. 

Wall,  one  day  when  I  was  feeling  more  enervated 
than  usual,  I  was  trying  in  vain  to  close  my  eyes.  My 
legs  twitched  as  if  they  were  being  pricked,  and  I  tossed 
about  uneasily  on  my  cou^h,  until  at  last,  unable  to  bear 
it  any  longer,  I  got  up  and  went  out-  It  was  a  terribly 
hot  day,  in  the  middle  of  July,  ancf  the  pavement  was 
hot  enough  to  bake  bread  on.  My  shift,  which  was 
soaked  with  perspiritiott  immediately,  clung  to  my  body; 
and  on  the  horizon  there  was  a  slight,  white  vapor, 
which  seemed  to  be  palpable  heat* 

I  went  down  to  the  sea,  and  going  round  the  port,  I 
went  along  the  shore  of  the  pretty  bay  where  the  baths 
are^  There  was  nobody  about,  sind  nothing  was  stit^ 
ring;  not  a  sound  of  bird  or  of  beast  was  to  b^  heard, 
the  very  waves  did  not  lap,  and  the  sea  appeared  to  be 
asleep  in  the  sun. 

Suddenly,  behind  one  of  the  rocks,  which  were  half 
covered  by  the  silent  water,  I  heard  a  slight  movement, 
and  on  turning  round,  I  saw  a  tall,  naked  girl,  sitting 
up  to  her  breasts  in  the  water,  taking  a  bath ;  no  doubt 
she  reckoned  on  being  alone,  at  that  hot  period  of 
the  day.  'Her  head  was  turned  towards  the  sea,  and 
she  was  moving  gently  up  and  down,  without  seeing  me. 

Nothing  could  be  more  surprising  than  that  picture 
of  the  beautiful  "woman  in  the  water,  which  was  as  dear 
as  crystal,  under  a  blaze  of  light.     For  she  was  a  mar*^ 
velously  beautiful  wonffan,   tall,   and  modeled  like  a 
statue.     She  turned  round,  uttered  a  cry,  and  h^lf  swim^ 
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raihg,  half  walking,  she  went  and  hid  altogether  behind 
her -rock;,  but  as  she  must  necessarily  come  out,  I  sat 
down  on  the  beach  and  waited.  Presently,  she  just 
showed  her  head,  which  wasi  covered  with  thick  black 
plaits.  She  had  a  rather  large  mouth,  with  full  lips, 
large,  bold  eyes,  and  her  skin,  which  was  rather  tanned 
by  the  climate,  looked  like  a  piece  of  old,  hard,  polished 
ivory. 

She  called  out  to  me:  "Go  away!  "  and  her  full 
voice,  which  corresponded  to  her  strong  build,  had  a 
guttural  accent,  and  as  I  did  not  move,  she  added :  "  It 
is  not  right  of  you  to  stop  there,  monsieur,"  I  did  not 
move,  however,  and  her  head  disappeared.  Ten  min- 
utes passed,  and  then  her  hair,  then  her  forehead,  and 
then  her  eyes  reappeared,  but  slowly  and  prudently,  as 
if  she  were  playing  at  hide-and-seek,  and  were  looking 
to  see  who  was  near.  This  time  she  was  furious,  and 
called  out:  "  You  will  mal^e  me  get  some. illness,  and 
I  shall  not  come  out  as  long  as  you  are  there."  There- 
upon, I  got  up  and  went  away,- but  not  without  looking 
round  several  times.  When  she  thought  I  was  far 
enough  off,  she  came  out  of  the  water;  bending  down 
and  turning  her  back  to  me,  she  disappeared  in  a  cavity 
in  the  rock,  behind  a  petticoat  that  was  hanging  up  in 
front  of  it. 

I  went  back  the  next  day.  She  was  bathing  again, 
but  she  had  a  bathing  costume,  and  she  began  to  laugh, 
and  showed. her  white  teeth.  A  week  later  we  were 
friends,  and  in  another  week  we .  were  eager  lovers. 
Her  name  was  Marroca,  and  she  pronounced  it  as  if 
.there  were  a  dozen  r's  in  It.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Spanish  colonists,  and  had  married  a  Frenchman,  whose 
name  was  Pontabeze.     He  was  in  government  employ, 
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though  I  never  exactly  knew  what  his  functions  were. .  I 
found  but  that  he  was  always  very  busy>  and  I  did  not 
care  for  anything  else. 

She  then  altered  her  time  for  having  her  bath,  and 
came  to  my  house  every  day,  to  have  a  siesta  there. 
What  a  siesta!  It  could  scarcely  be  called  reposing  1 
She  was  a  splendid  girl,  of  a  somewhat  animal,  but  su- 
perb type.  Her  eyes. were  always  glowing  with  pas- 
sion; her  half-open  mouth,  her  sharp  teeth>  and  even, 
her  smiles,  had  something  ierociously  loving  about 
them ;  and  her  curious,  long  and  straight  breasts,  which 
were  as  pointed  as  if  they  had  been  pears  of  fleshy  and' 
as  elastic  as  if  they  contained  steel  springs,  gave  her 
whole  body  something  of  the  animal,  made  her  a  sort  of 
inferior  and  magnificent  being,  a  creature  who  was  des- 
tined for  unbridled  love,  and  which  roused  in  me  the 
idea  of  those  ancient  deities,  who  gave  expression  to 
their  tenderness  on  the  grass  and  under  the  trees. 

And  then,  her  mind  was  as  simple  as  two  and  two  are 
four,  and  a  sonorous  laugh  served  her  instead  of 
thought. 

Instinctively  proud  of  her  beauty,  she  hated  the 
slightest  covering,  and  ran  and  frisked  about  my  house 
with  daring  and  unconscious  immodesty.  When  she 
was.  at  last  overcome  and  worn  out  by  her  cries  and 
movements,  she  used  to  sleep  soundly,  and  peacefully 
while  the  overwhehning  heat  brought  out  minute  spots 
of  perspiration  on  her  brown  skin,  and  from  under  her 
arms. 

Sometimes  she  returned  in  the  evening,  when  her  hus- 
band was  on  duty  somewhere,  and  wc  used  to  lie  on  the 
terrace,  scarcely  covered  by  some  fine,  gauzy.  Oriental 
fabric.     When  the  full  moon  lit  up  the  town  and  the 
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gulf,  with  Its  surrounding  frame  of  hills,  we  saw  on  all 
the  other  terraces  what  looked  like  an  army  of  silent 
phantoms  lying,  who  would  occasionally  get  up,  change 
their  places,  and  lie  down  again,  in  the  languorous 
warmths  of  the  starry  sky. 

But  in  spite  of  the  brightness  of  African  nights.  Mar- 
roca  would  insist  on  stripping  her$elf  almost  naked  in 
the  clear  rays  of  the  moon;  she  did  not  trouble  herself 
much  about  anybody  who  might  see  us,  and  often,  in 
spite  of  my  fears  and^  entreaties,  she  uttered  long,  re- 
sounding cries,  which  made  the  dogs. in  the  distance 
howl. 

One  night,  when  I  was  sleeping  ufider  the  starry  sky, 
she  came  and  knelt  down  on  my  carpet,  and  putting  her 
lips,  which  curled  slightly,  close  to  my  face,  she  said: 
"  You  must  come  and  stay  at  my  house."  I  did  not 
understand  her,  and  asked:  '*  What  do  you  mean?  " 
**  Yes,  when  my  husband  has  gone  away;  you  must  come 
and  be  with  me," 

•I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  said:  **  Why,  as  you 
come  here?"  And  she  went  on  almost  talking  into 
my  mouth,  sending  her  hot  breath  into  my  throat,  and 
moistening  my  moustache  with  her  lips:  ^^  I  want  it  as 
a  remembrance.*'  Still  I  did  not  grasp  her  meaning; 
she  put  her  arms  round  my  neck.  "  When  you  are  no 
longer  here,  I  shall  think  of  it." 

I  was  touched  and  ammed  at  the  same  time,  and  said : 
"  You  must  be  mad.     I  would  much  rather  stop  here.'' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  no  liking  for  assignations 
under  the  conjugal  roof;  they  are  mouse^traps,  in  which 
the  unwary  are  always  caught.  But  she  begged  and 
prayed,  and  even  cried,  and  at  last  said:     "  You  shall 
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see  hdw  I  will  love  you  there/'  Her  wi^K  seemed  so 
stfange  thdt  I  could  not  explain  it  to  myself;  but  on 
thinking  it  over,  I  thought  I  could  discern  a  profound 
hatred  for  her  husband)  the  secret  vengeance  of  a 
woman  who  takes  a  t)Iea)ure  in  deceiving  him,  tod  who» 
rtioreovcr^  wishes  to  deceive  him  in  his  owrt  house. 

"  Is  your  husband  very  unkind  to  you?  *'  I  asked  htt. 
She  looked  vexed,  and  said  5  "Ohl  No,  he  is  very 
kind."  "  But  you  are  not  fond  Of  him  ?  "  She  locked 
at  me  with  astonishment  in  h^r  lirge  eye^.  ''  Indeed,  I 
am  very  fond  of  hrm,  veryj  but  not  feo  fond  as  1  am 
of  you/' 

I  could  not  understand  it  all,  and  while  I  Wa^  trying 
to  get  at  her  meaning,  she  pressed  one  of  those  kisses, 
whose  power  she  knew  so  well,  onto  my  lips,  and  whis^ 
pcred:  "But  you  will  come,  will  you  not?"  I  re^ 
sisted,  however^  and  so  she  got  up  Immediately,  and 
went  away;  nor  did  she  come  back  for  a  week.  On 
the  eighth  day  she  came  bade,  stopped  gravely  at  the 
door  of  my  room,  and  said:  **  Are  you  coming  to  my 
house  to-night?  •  •  .  If  yoU  refuse,  I  shall  go 
away/'  Eight  days  is  a  very  long  time,  my  friertd,  fend 
in  Africa  those  eight  days  are  as  good  as  d  month. 
"  Yes,"  I  saidy  and  opened  my  arm^,  artd  shfe  threw  her- 
self into  them. 

At  night  she  waited  for  me  iii  a  neighboring  street, 
and  took  me  to  their  house,  which  was  very  small,  artd 
near  the  harbor.  I  first  of  all  went  through  the  kitchen, 
where  they  had  their  meals,  and  then  into  a  very  tidy, 
whitewashed  room,  with  photographs  Oft  the  walls,  and 
paper  flowers  under  a  glais  case.  Marroca  seemed  be- 
side herself  with  pleasure,  and  $he  jumped  about!,  and 
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said :  "  There,  you  are  at  home,  now."  And  I  cer- 
tainly acted  as  though  I  had  been,  though  I  felt  rather 
embarrassed  and  somewhat  uneasy. 

Suddenly  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  made  us  start, 
and.  a  man's  voice  called  out:  "  Marroca,  it  is  I." 
She  started:  "My  husband  I  .  .  .  Here,  hide 
under  the  bed,  quickly."  I  was  distractedly  looking  for 
my  overcoat,  but  she  gave  me  a  push,  and  panted  out: 
**  Come  along,  come  along," 

I  lay  down  flat  on  my  stomach,  and  crept  under 
the  bed  without  a  word,  tvhile  she  went  into  the  kitchcn. 
I  heard  her  open  a  cupboard,  and  then  shut  it  again, 
and  she  came  back  into  the  room,  carrying  some  object 
which  I  could  not  see,  but  which  she  quickly  put  down ; 
and  as  her  husband  was  getting  impatient,  she  said, 
calmly :  **  I  cannot  find  the  matches."  Then  suddenly 
she  added:  "Oh I  Here  they  are;  I  will  come  and 
let  you  in," 

The  man  came  in,  and  I  could  see  nothing  of  him  but 
his  feet,  which  were  enormous.  If  the  rest  of  him  was 
in  proportion,  he  must  have  been  a  giant. 

I  heard  kisses,  a  little  pat  on  her  naked  flesh,  and  a 
laugh,  and  he  said,  in  a  strong  .Marseilles  accent:  "  I 
forgot  my  purse,  so  I  w^  obliged  to  come  back;  you 
were  sound  asleep,  I  suppose."  He  went  to  the  cu|)- 
board,  and  was  a  long  time  in  finding  what  he  wanted ; 
and  as  Marocca  had  thrown  herself  onto  a  bed,  as  if 
she  were  tired  out,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  no  doubt  tried 
to  caress  her,  for  she  flung  a  volley  of  angry /r'5  at  him. 
His  feet  were  so  close  to  me  that  I  felt  a  stupid,  inex- 
plicable longing  to  catch  hold  of  them,  but  I  restrained 
myself,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  succeed  in 
his  wish,  he  got  angry,  and  said :     "  You  are  not  at  all 
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nice,  to-night.  Good-bye."  I  heard  another  kiss,  then 
the  big  feet  turned,  and  I  isaw  the  nails  in  the  soles  of 
his  shoes  as  h^  went  into  the  next  room,  the  front  door 
was  shut,  and  I  was  saved  I  . 

I  came  slowly  out  of  my  retreat,  feeling  rather  hu- 
miliated, and  while  Marroca  danced  a  jig  round  me, 
shouting  with  laughter,  and  clapping  her  hands,  I  threw 
myself  heavily  into  a  chair.  But  I  jumped  up  with  a 
bound,  for  I  had  sat  down  on  something  cold,  and  as 
I  was  no  more  dressed  than  my  accomplice  was,  the  con- 
tact made  me  start,  and  I  looked  round.  I  had  sat 
down  on  a  small  axe,  used  for  cutting  wood,  and  as 
sharp  as  a  knife.  How  had  it  got  there?  ...  I 
had  certainly  not  seen  it  when  I  went  in;  but  Marroca 
seeing  me  jump  up,  nearly  choked  with  laughter,  and 
coughed  with  both  hands  on  her  stomach. 

I  thought  her  amusement  rather  out  of  place ;  we  had 
risked  our  lives  stupidly,  and  I  still  felt  a  cold  shiver 
down  my  back,  and  I  was  rather  hurt  at  her  foolish 
laughter.  "Supposing  your  husband  ha'd  seen  me?" 
I  said.  **  There  was  no  danger  of  that,"  she  replied. 
**  What  do  you  mean?  .  .  .  No  danger?  .  .  . 
That  is  a  good  joke  I  ...  If  he  had  stooped 
down,  he  must  have  seen  me." 

She  did  not  laugh  any  more;  she  only  looked  at  me 
with  her  large  eyes,  which  were  bright  with  merriment. 
**  He  would  not  have  stooped."  "  Why?  "  I  persisted. 
"  Just  suppose  that  he  had  let  his  hat  fall,  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  pick  it  up,  and  then.  ...  I  was 
well  prepared  to  defend  myself,  in  this  costume  1  " 
She  put  her  two  strong,  round  arms  about  my  neck,  and, 
lowering  her  voice,  as  she  did  when  she  said :  "  I 
adorre  you,"  she  whispered :     "  Then  he  wouli /iw^r 
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h^ye  gfit  up  ^g^in,"  I  did  not  understarj^  her,  and 
s^lji :     "  W b^t  do  you  jfxi^m?  '* 

Shp  gave  Ir^e  ^,  cuqning  wiftk,  and  put  put  her  hand 
to  the  chair  on  which  I  had  s^t  down,  and  h^r  out- 
stf  etched  haad^,  her  ^mile,  her  h^jlf-op^n  lips,  her  white,, 
sharp,  aqd  fefoc^pus  teeth,  all  d;:evr  my  attention  to  thp 
little  ^xf  w^ich  was  ysed  for  wtting  wopd,  whose  sharp 
blac^e  was  glistening  in  the  candle-light,  and  while  she 
pijt  pi^t  her  hand  as  if  she  \vere  gpiijg  to  t^kc  it,  she  put 
her  lef^:  arm  round  me,  ^nd  drawing  me  to  her,  and  put- 
ting her  lips  against  mine,  with  her  right  arm  she  made 
a  motion  ^s  if  she  were  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  kneel- 
ing man  I     .     .     . 

This,  my  friend,  is  the  manner  in  vhich  people  here 
u,ndQrs^an4  co^ijug^l  duties,  love,  a,nd  hospitality  1 
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THE  old  doctor  and  his  young  patient  wew  talk- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  fire.  There  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  her,  except  that  she  had  one  of 
those  little  feminine  ailments  from  which  pretty  women 
frequently  suffer  j  slight  anaemia,  nervous  attack,  and  a 
suspicion  of  fatigue,  of  that  fatigue  from  which  newly 
married  people  often  suffer  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
of  their  married  life,  when  they  have  made  a  love 
match. 

She  was  lying  on  the  couch  and  talking.  **  No,  doc- 
tor," she  said;  "I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand 
a  woman  deceiving  her  husband.  Even  allowing  that 
she  does  not  love  him,  that  she  pays  no  heed  to  her  vows 
and  promises,  how  Can  she  give  herself  to  another  rnan? 
How  can  she  conceal  the  intrigue  from  other  people's 
eyes?  How  can  it  be  possible  to  love  amidst  lies  and 
treason?" 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  replied :  "  It  is  perfectly 
easy,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  a  woman  does  not  think 
of  all  those  little  subtle  details,  when  she  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  go  astray.  1  even  feel  certain  that  no 
woman  is  t'ipe  for  true  love  until  she  has  passed  through 
all  the  promiscuousness  and  all  the  loathsomeness  of 
married  life,  which,  according  to  an  illustrious  man,  is 
nothing  but  an  exchange  of  ill-tempered  Words  by  day, 
and  disagreeable  odors  at  night.  Nothing  is  more  true, 
for  no  woman  can  love  passionately  until  after  she  has 
married. 
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"  As  for  dissimulation,  all  women  have  plenty  of  it  on 
hand  on  such  occasions,  and  the  simplest  of  them  are 
wonderful,  and  extricatq  themselves  from  the  greatest 
dilemmas  in  an  extraordinary  way." 

The  young,  woman,  however,  seemed  incredulous. 
*  .  .  "  No,  doctor,"  she  said,  "  one  never  thinks 
until  after  it  has  happened,  of  what  one  ou^t  to  have 
done  in  a  dangerous  affair,  and  women  are  certainly 
more  liable  than  men  to  lose  their  heads  on  such  occa- 
sions." The  doctor  raised  his  hands.  **  After  it  has 
happened,  you  say!  Now,  I  will  tell  you  something 
that  happened  to  one  of  my  female  patients,  whom  I 
always  considered  as  an  immaculate  woman.  , 

"  It  happened  in  a  provincial  town,  and  one  night 
when  I  was  sleeping  profoundly,  in  that  deep,  first  sleep 
from  which  it  is  so  difficult,  to  arouse  us,  it  seemed 
to  me,  in  xny  dreams,  as  if  the  bells  in  the  town  were 
sounding  a. fire  alarm,  and  I  woke  up  with  a  start  It 
was  my  own  bell,  which  was  ringing  wildly,  and  as  my 
footman  did  not  seem  to  be  answering  the  door,  I,  in 
turn,  pulled  the  bell  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  and  soon  I 
heard  banging,  and  steps  in  the  silent  hjouse,  and 
then  Jean  came  into  my  room,  and  handed  me  a  letter 
which  said :  *  '  Madame  Lelievre  begs  Doctor  Simeon 
to  come  td  her  iriimediately/ 

"  I  thought  for*  a  few  moments,  and  then  I  said  to 
myself :  *  A  nervous  attack,  vapors,  nonsense ;  I  am 
too  tired.'  And  so  I  replied :  *  As  Doctor .  Simeon 
is  not  at  all  well,  he  must  beg  Madame  Lelievre  to  be 
kind  enough  to  call  in  his  colleague,  Monsieur  Bonnet.' 
I  put  the  note  into  an  envelope,  and  went  to  sleep  again, 
but  about  half  an  hour  later  the  street  bell  rang  again, 
and  Jean  came  to  me  and  said :     ^  There  is  somebody 
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downstairs;  I  do  not  quite  know  whether  it  is  a  man 
or  a  woman,  as  the  individual  is  so  wrapped  up,  who 
wishes  to  speak  to  you  immediately.  He  says  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  two  people.'  Whereupon^ 
I  sat  up  in  bed  and  told  him  to  show  the  person  in. 

**  A  kind  of  black  phantom  appeared,  who  raised  her 
veil  as  soon  as  Jean  had  left  the  room.  It  was  Ma- 
dame Berthe  Lelievre,  quite  a  young  woman,  who  had 
been  married  for  three  years  to  a  large  shopkeeper  in 
the  town,  who  was  said  to  have  married  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  She  was  terribly  pale,  her  face  was  contracted  like 
the  faces  of  mad  people  are,  occasionally,  and  her  hands 
trembled  violently.  Twice  she  tried  to  speak^  without 
being  able  to  utter  a  sound,  but  at  last  she  stammered 
out :  '  Come  .  .  •  quick  ' .  •  .  quick.  Doc- 
tor. .  .  .  Come  .  .  .  my  .  •  .  my  lover 
has  just  died  in  my  bedroom.'  She  stopped,  half  suf- 
focated with  emotion,  and  then  went  on :  *  My  hus- 
band will  ...  be  coming  home  from  the  club 
very  soon.' 

"  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  without  even  considering  that 
I  was  only  In  my  night-shirt,  and  dressed  myself  in  a 
few  moments,  and  then  I  said:  *  Did  you  come  a  short 
time  ago?  '  *  No,'  she  said,  standing  like  a  statue  pet- 
rified with  horror.  *  It  was  my  servant  .  .  .  she 
knows.'  And  then,  after  a  short  silence,  she  went  on: 
*  I  was  there  ...  by  his  side,'  And  she  uttered  a 
sort  of  cry  of  horror,  and  after  a  fit  of  choking,  which 
made  her  gasp,  she  wept  violently,  and  shook  with  spas-, 
modic  sobs  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  her  tears  sud- 
denly ceased,  as  if  by  an  internal  fire,  and  with  an  air  of 
tragic  calmness,  she  said :     *  Let  us  make  haste.' 
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**  I  was  ready,  but  I  exclaimed:  '  I  quite  forgot  to 
order  my  carriage'  *  I  have  one/  she  j^aid;  '  it  is  his, 
which  was  waiting  for  him  1 '  She.  wrapped  herself  up, 
$o  a$  to  completely  conceal  her  face,  and  we  started, 

"  When  she  was  by  my  side  in  the  darkness  of  the 
carriage,  she  suddenly  seized  my  hand,  and  crushing  it 
in  her  delicate  fingers,  she  aaid,  with  a  shaking  voice, 
that  proceeded  from  a  distracted  heart:  'Oh I  If 
you  only  knew,  if  you  only  knew  what  I  am  suffering ! 
I  loved  him,  I  have  loved  Kim  distractedly,  like  a  mad 
woman,  for  the  last  six  months.*  *  Is  anyone  up  in  your 
house?'  I  asked*  'No,  tiobody  except  Rose,  who 
knows  everything/ 

**  We  stopped  at  the  door,  and  evidently  everybody 
was  asleep,  and  we  went  in  without  making  any  noise, 
by  means  of  her  latch-key,  and  walked  upstairs  on  tip- 
toe. The  frightened  servant  was  sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  with  a  lighted  candle  by  her  side,  as  she  was 
afraid  to  stop  by  the  dead  man,  and  I  went  into  the 
room,  which  was  turned  upaide  down,  as  if  there  had 
been  a  struggle  in  It.  The  bed,  which  was  tumbled  and 
open,  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  soifiebody;  one  of  the 
sheets  was  hanging  onto  the  floor,  and  wet  napkins,  with 
which  they  had  bathed  th^  young  man's  temples,  were 
lying  on  the  floor,  by  the  side  of  a  wash-hand  basin  and 
a. glass,  while  a  strong  smell  of  vinegar  pervaded  the 
room. 

.  •'  The  dead  man's  body  was  lying  at  full  length  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  I  went  up  to  it,  looked  at  it, 
and  touched  it.  I  opened  the  eyes,  and  felt  the  hands, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  two  women,  who  were  shaking 
as  if  they  were  frozen,  I  said  to  them :  *  Help  me 
to  carry  him  onto  the  bed.'     When  we  had  laid  him 
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gently  onto  it,  I  listened  to  hid  heart,  and  put  a  looking- 
glass  to  his  lips,  and  then  said :  '  It  is  all  over ;  let  us 
make  haste  and  dress  him/     It  was  a  terrible  sight  1 

"  I  took  his  limbs  one  by  one,  as  if  they  had  belonged 
to  some  enormous  doll,  and  held  them  out  to  the  clothes 
which  the  women  brought,  and  they  put  on  his  socks, 
drawers,  trousers,  waistcoat,  and  lastly  the  coat,  but  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  arms  into  the  sleeves. 

"  When  it  came  to  buttoning  his  boots,  the  two 
women  knelt  down,  while  I  held  the  light,  but  as  his 
feet  were  rather  swollen,  it  was  very  difficult,  and  as 
they  could  not  find  a  button-hook,  they  had  to  use  their 
hairplhs.  When  the  tferrible  toilet  was  over,  I  looked 
at  our  work,  and  said :  '  You  ought  to  arrange  his 
hair  a  little.*  The  girl  went  and  brought  her  mistress's 
latge-toothed  comb  and  brush,  but  as  she  was  trembling, 
dnd  pulling  out  his  long,  matted  hair  ih  doing  it,  Madame 
I^lievi*e  took  the  comb  out  of  her  hand,  and  arranged 
his  hiir  as  if  she  were  caressing  him.  She  parted  it, 
brushed  his  beard,  rolled  his  moustachios  gently  round 
her  fiftgers,  as  she  had  no  doubt  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  in  the  familiarities  of  their  intrigue. 

'*  Suddenly,  however,  letting  go  of  his  hair,  she  took 
Her  dead  lover's  inert  head  In  her  hands,  and  looked  for 
a  long  time  in  despair  at  the  dead  face,  which  no  longer 
could  srtile  at  hfer,  and  then,  throwing  herself  onto  him, 
she  took  him  into  her  arms  and  kissed  him  ardently. 
Hef  kiises  fell  like  blows  onto  his  closed  mouth  and 
eyes,  oftto  his  forehead  and  temples,  and  then,  putting 
her  lips  to  his  ear,  as  if  he  could  still  hear  her,  and  as  if 
she  were  about  to  whisper  something  to  him,  to  make 
their  embraces  still  more  ardent,  she  said  several  times, 
in  a  heartrending  voice:     *  Adie^,  my  darling! ' 
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"  Just  then  the  clock  struck  twdve,  and  I  started  up. 

*  Twelve  o'clock ! '  I  exclaimed.  *  That  is  the  time 
when  the  club  closes.  Come,  Madame,  we  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose  1 '  She  started  up,  and  I  said :  '  We 
must  carry  him  into  the  drawing-room.'  And  when  we 
had  done  this,  I  placed  him  on  a  sofa,  and  lit  the  chan- 
deliers, and  just  then  the  front  door  was  evened  and 
shut  noisily.  He  had  come  back,  and  I  said:  '  Rose, 
bring  me  the  basin  and  the  towels,  and  make  the  room 
look  tidy.  Make  haste,  for  heaven's  sake  I  Monsieur 
Lellevre  is  coming  in.' 

*'  I  heard  his  steps  on  the  stairs,  and  then  his  hands 
feeling  along  the  walls.  '  Come  here,  my  dear  fellow/ 
I  said,  '  we  have  had  an  accident.' 

**  And  the  astonished  husband  appeared  in  the  door 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  said:  'What  is  the 
matter?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?'  *  My  dear 
friend,'  I  said,  going  up  to  him ;  '  you  find  us  in  great 
embarrassment.  I  had  remained  late,  chatting  with 
your  wife  and  our  friend,  who  had  brought  me  in  his 
carriage,  when  he  suddenly  fainted,  and  in  spite  of  all 
we  have  done,  he  has  remained  unconscious  for  two 
hours.  I  did  not  like  to  call  in  strangers,  and  if  you 
will  now  help  me  downstairs  with  him,  I  shall  be  able  to 
attend  to  him  better  at  his  own  house.' 

"  The  husband,  who  was  surprised,  but  quite  unsuspi- 
cious, look  off  his  hat,  and  then  he  took  his  rival,  who 
would  be  quite  inoffensive  for  the  future,  under  his 
arms.  I  got  between  his  two  legs,  as  if  I  had  been  a 
horse  between  the  shafts,  and  we  went  downstairs,  while 
his  wife  lighted  us.  When  we  got  outside,  I  held  the 
body  up,  so  as  to  deceive  the  coachman,   and  said: 

*  Come,  my  friend;  it  is  nothing;  you  feel  better  already. 
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I  expect.  Pluck  up  your  courage,  and  make  an  at- 
tempt. It  will  soon  be  over.'  But  as  I  felt  that  he 
was  slipping  out  of  my  hands,  I  gave  him  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  which  sent  him  forward  and  made  him  fall 
into  the  carriage,  and  then  I  got  in  after  him.  Mon- 
sieur Lelievre,  who  was  rather  alarmed,  said  to  me: 
*  Do  you  think  it  is  anything  serious  ?  '  To  which  I  re- 
plied, '  No,'  with  a  smile,  as  I  looked  at  his  wife,  who 
had  put  her  arm  into  that  of  her  legitimate  husband, 
and  was  trying  to  see  into  the  carriage. 

"  I  shook  hands  with  them,  and  told  my  coachman  to 
start,  and  during  the  whole  drive  the  dead  man  kept 
falling  against  me.  When  we  got  to  his  house,  I  said 
that  he  had  become  unconscious  on  the  way  home,  and 
hdped  to  carry  him  upstairs,  where  I  certified  that  he 
was  dead,  and  acted  another  comedy  to  his  distracted 
family,  and  at  last  I  got  back  to  bed,  not  without  swear- 
ing at  lovers." 

The  doctor  ceased,  though  he  was  still  smiling,  and 
the  young  woman,  who  was  in  a  very  nervous  state, 
said:     "Why  have  you  told  me  that  terrible  story?" 

He  gave  her  a  gallant  bow,  and  replied : 

"  So  that  I  may  offer  you  my  services,  if  necessary." 
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ALTHOUGH  dhfc  had  hei*  bdra^  and  jacket  oA, 
with  a  black  veil  over  hfer  fede,  anci  ah6ther  in 
her  pocket,  which  she  w6uld  p^t  on  over  the 
other  as  Soon  as  she  had  got  into  the  cab,  sh^  was  beat- 
ing the  top  X>f  her  little  boot  with  the  pdiht  of  hei:'  para- 
sol, and  remained  sittirtg  in  her  roort,  without  being 
abie  to  make  up  her  mind  to  ke^  this  dfipolrttmcrtt. 

And  yet,  how  many  times  within  the  last  two  years 
had  Bhe  dressed  herself  thtis^  when  she  knew  that  her 
husband  would  be  oh  the  Stock  Exchange,  \h  order  to 
go  to  the  bachelor  chambers  of  htr  lover,  the  handsoTne 
Viscount  de  Martelet. 

The  clock  behind  het  was  ticking  loudly,  a  book 
which  she  had  half  read  through  was  lying  open  on  a 
iittle  rosewood  wt*iting-table  betweert  the  windows,  and 
a  strong,  sweet  smell  of  violets  from  two  bunches  tvhich 
were  in  a  couple  of  Dresden  china  vases,  mingled  with 
a  vague  smell  of  verbena  which  came  through  the  half- 
open  door  of  hef  dressing-roohi* 

The  clock  struck  three,  she  rose  up  from  her  chair, 
she  turned  round  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  and 
smiled.  **  He  is  already  waiting  for  me,  and  will  be 
getting  tired." 

Then  she  left  the  room,  told  her  footman  that  she 
would  be  back  in  an  hour,  at  the  latest  —  which  was  a 
lie;  went  downstairs  and  ventured  into  the  street  on 
foot. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  May,  that  delightful  time 
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of  the  year,  when  the  spring  «eems  to  be  besieging  Paris, 
and  to  conquer  it  oyer  it^  roofs,  invading  the  houses 
through  their  walk,  and  making  it  look  gay,  shedding 
brightness  oyer  its  stone  facades,  the  asphelt  of  its  pave* 
ments,  the  stones  on  the  roads,  bathing  it  and  intoxica-' 
ting  it  with  sap,  likfc  a  forest  putting  on  its  ..spring 
verdure. 

Madame  Haggan  went  a  few  steps  to  the  right,  in* 
tending,  as  usual,  to  go  along  the  Parade  Provence, 
wh«re  sh^' would  hail  a  cab;  but  the  soft  air,  that  itch 
ing  of  summer  which  penetrat«t  our  breast  on  somd 
days,  now  took  possession  of  her  so^svKiden:Iy  that  she 
changed  her  mind,  and  went  down  the  Rue  dc  la 
Chausee  d' An  tin,  witheut  knowing  why,  but  vaguely 
attracted  by  a  d?sire  to  sec  the  trees  in  the  Square  de'la 
Trinite. 

"  He  uigy  just  wait  ten  minutca  longer  for  me»"  ^he 
said  to  herself.  And  that  idea  pleased  her  also  as  she 
walked  slowly  through  the  crowd.  She  fancied  thai 
she  saw  him  growing  impatient,  looking  at  the  clock, 
opening  the  window,  listening  at  the  door,  sitting 
down  for  a  few  moments,  getting  up  again,  and  not 
daring  to  smoke,  as  she  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so 
when  she  was  coming  to  him,  and  throwing  despairing 
looks  at  his  box  of  cigarettes. 

She  walked  slowly,  interested  in  wh^t  she  saw,  the 
shops  and  the  people  she  met,  walking  slower  and 
slower^  and  so  little  eager  to  get  to  her  destination  that 
she  only  sought  for  some  pretext  for  stopping,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  in  the  little  square,  the  verdure 
attracted  her  so  much,  that  she  went  in,  took  a  chair, 
and,  sitting  down,  watched  the  hands  of  the  clock  as 
they  moved. 
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-  Just  then,  the  half  hour  struck,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  pleasure  when  she  heard  the  chimes.  She  had 
gained  half *an-hour ;  then  it  would  take  her  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  reach  the  Rue  Miromesnil,  and  a  few 
nninutes  more  in  strolling  along  —  an  hour  I  a  whole 
hour  saved  from  her  rendezvous  I  •  She  would  not  stop 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  that  business  would  be 
finished  once  more. 

Oh  I  she  disliked  going  there!  Just  like  a  patient 
going  to  the  dentist,  so  she  had  the  intolerable  recollec- 
tion of  all  their  past  meetings,  one  a  week  on  an  aver- 
age, for  the  last  two  years;  and  the  thought  that  an- 
other was  going  to  take  place  immediately  made  her 
shiver  with  misery  from  head  to  foot.  Not  that  it  was 
exactly  painful,  like  a  visit  to  the  dentist,  but  it  was 
wearisome,  so  wearisome,  so  complicated,  so  long,  so 
unpleasant,  that  anything,  even  a  visit  to  the  dentist 
would  have  seemed  preferable  to  her.  She  went  on, 
however,  but  very  slowly,  stopping,  sitting  down,  going 
hither  and  thither,  but  she  went.  Oh  1  how  she  would 
have  liked  to  miss  this  meeting,  but  she  had  left  the 
unhappy  viscount  in  the  lurch,  twice  following,  during 
the  last  month,  and  she  did  not  dare  to  do  it  again  so 
soon.  Why  did  she  go  to  see  him?  Ohl  why?  Be- 
cause she  had  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  it,  and  had  no 
reason  to  give  poor  Martelet  when  he  wanted  to  know 
the  why  I  Why  had  she  begun  it?  Why?  She  did 
not  know  herself,  any  longer.  Had  she  been  in  love 
with  him?  Very  possibly!  Not  very  much,  but  a  lit- 
tle, a  long  time  ago !  He  was  very  nice,  sought  after, 
perfectly  dressed,  most  courteous,  and  after  the  first 
glance,  he  was  a  perfect  lover  for  a  fashionable  woman. 
He  had  courted  her  for  three  months  — p^the  normal 
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period,  an  honorable  strife  and  sufficient  resistances  — 
and  then  she  had  consented,  and  with  what  emotion, 
what  nervousness,  what  terrible,  delightful  fear,  and 
that  first  meeting  in  his  small,  ground-floor  bachelor 
rooms,  in  the  Rue  de  MiromesniL  Her  heart?  What 
did  her  little  heart  of  a  woman  who  had  been  seduced, 
vanquished,  conquered,  feel  when  she  for  the  first  time 
entered  the  door  of  that  house  which  was  her  night- 
mare? She  really  did  not  know!  She  had  quite  for- 
gotten. One  remembers  a  fact,  a  date,  a  thing,  but  one 
hardly  remembers,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  what 
an  emotion,  which  soon  vanished,  because  it  was  very 
slight,  was  like.  But,  ohl  she  had  certainly  not  for- 
gotten the  others,  that  rosary  of  meetings,  that  road  to 
the  cross  of  love,  and  those  stations,  which  were  so 
monotonous,  so  fatiguing,  so  similar  to  each  other^  that 
she  felt  a  nauseating  taste  in  her  mouth  at  what  was 
going  to  happen  so  soon. 

And  the  very  cabs  were  not  like  the  other  cabs  which 
one  makes  use  of  for  ordinary  purposes!  Certainly, 
the  cabmen  guessed-  She  felt  sure  of  it,  by  the  very 
way  they  looked  at  her,  and  the  eyes  of  these  Paris  cab- 
men are  terrible  I  When  one  remembers  they  are  con- 
stantly remembering,  in  the  Courts  of  Justices,  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years,  faces  of  criminals  whom  they 
have  only  driven  once,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  from 
some-  street  or  other  to  a  railway  station,  and  that  they 
have  to  do  with  almost  as  many  passengers  as  there  are 
hours  in  the  day,  and  that  their  memory  is  good  enough 
for  them  to  declare :  "  That  is  the  man  whom  I  took 
up  in  the  Rues  des  Martyrs,  and  put  down  at  the  Lyons 
Railway  Station,  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  on  July  10,  last 
year  I  "     Is  it  not  terrible  when  one  risks  what  a  young 
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woman  rigks  when  she  is  going  to  meet  her  lover,  and 
has  to  trust  her  reputation  to  the  first  cabman  she 
meets?  In  two  years  she  had  employed  at  least  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  that  drirc  to  the 
Rue  Miromesnll,  reckoning  only  one  a  week,  and  they 
were  so  many  witnesses,  who  might  appear  against  her 
at  a  critical  moment* 

As  soon  as  she  was  in  the  cab,  she  took  another  veil, 
which  was  as  thick  and  datk  as  a  domino  mask,  out  of 
her  pocket,  and  put  it  on.  That  hid  her  face,  but  what 
about  the  rest,  her  dress,  her  bonnet,  and  her  parasol  ? 
They  might  be  remarked;  they  might,  in  fact,  have 
been  seen  already.  Oh !  What  misery  she  endured  in 
this  Rue  de  Miromesnil  1  She  thought  that  she  recog- 
nized all  the  foot-passengers,  the  servants,  everybody, 
and  almost  before  the  cab  had  stopped,  she  jumped  out 
and  ran  past  the  porter  who  was^  standing  outside  his 
lodge.  He  must  know  everything,  everything  I  —  her 
address,  her  name,  her  husband's  profession — •every- 
thing, for  those  porters  are  the  most  cunning  of  po* 
licemcn  1  For  two  years  she  had  intended  to  bribe  him, 
to  give  him  (to  throw  at  him  one  day  as  she  passed 
him)  a  hundred-franc  bank-note,  but  she  had  never  once 
dared  to  do  it.  She  was  frightened !  What  of  ?  She 
did  not  knowl  Of  his  calling  her  back,  if  he  did  not 
understand?  Of  a  scandal?  Of  a  crowd  on  the 
stairs?  Of  being  arrested,  perhaps?  To  reach  the 
Viscount's  door,  she-  had  only  to  ascend  a  half  a  flight 
of  stairs,  and  it  seemed  to.  her  as  high  as  the  tower  of 
Saint  Jacques'  Church. 

As  soon  as  she  had  reached  the  vestibele,  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  caught  in  a  trap,  and  the  slightest  noise 
before  or  behind  her,  nearly  made  her  faint.     It  was 
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impossible  for  her  to  go  back^  bfc^Mse  of  th^l:  porter 
wiK)  barred  her  petreat;  ^nd  if  anyooe  came  down* 
at  that  moment  $he  would  not  dare  to  ring  at  M?irtelet'3. 
door,  but  W9ul4:  pass  it  as  if  she  had  been  going  e^l^C" 
where!  She  would  have  gone  up,  and  up,  and  up  I 
She  would  have  mounted  forty  flights  of  stairs! 
Then,  when  everything  woqld  seem  quiet  again  down' 
bel<?w,  she  would  run  down»  feejing  terribly  frightened, 
lest  she  would  not  recognize  the  lobby* 

He.  was  there  in  a  velvet  coat  lin«i  with  silk,,  very- 
stylish,  but  rather  ridiculous,  and  for  two  yi^ra  he  had 
never  altered  his  manner  q{  receiving  her,  not  in  ft  sin- 
gle movement  I  As  soon  a&  be  h^d  shut  thet  door,  he- 
uspd  to  say  this:  "  Let  me  kiss  your  hands,  my  dear,, 
dear  friend !  "  Then  he  followed  her  into  the  room,* 
when  with  closed  shatters,  and  lighted  candles,  out  of 
refinement,  no  doubt,,  he  knelt  down  before  htrand^ 
looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot  with  an  air. of  adora* 
tipn.  On  the  first  occasion  that  had  been  very  nice  and 
very  successful ;  but  now  it  seemed  tp  her  as  if  she  saw 
Monsieur  Delauney  acting  the.  last  scene  of  a  successful 
piece  for  the  hundred  ai)d  twentieth  time.  He  might 
really  change  his  mannj^r  of  aqfing-  But  no,  he  never 
altered  his  manner  of  aqting,  poor  fellow.  What  a 
good  fellow  he  was,  but  very  commonplace  1     .     .     • 

And  how  difficult  it  was  to  undress  and  dress  with- 
out a  lady's  maid  I  Perhaps  that  wa3  the  moment  when, 
she  began  to  take  a  dislike  to  him-  When  he  said:: 
"  Dp  you  want  me  to  help  you?  "  sba  eould  haw  killed 
him.  Certainly  there,  wer^  not  many  men  as  awkward, 
asf  he  was,  or  as  uninteresting.  Certainly,  little  Baron 
de  Ison;ibal,w,ould  never  have  asked  her  in  such  a  man- 
ner:    "  Do  you  want  me  to  help  you?  "     He  .would 
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have  helped  her,  he  was  so  witty,  so  funny,  so  active. 
But  there  1  He  was  a  diplomatist,  he  had  been  about 
in  the  world,  and  had  roamed  everywhere,  and,  no 
doubt,  dressed  and  undressed  women  who  were  arrayed 
in  every  possible  fashion  I     .     .     . 

The  church  clock  struck  the  three-quarters,  and  she 
looked  at  the  dial,  and  said :  "  Oh,  how  agitated  he 
will  be!  "  and  then  she  quickly  left  the  square;  but  she 
had  not  taken  a  dozen  steps  outside,  when  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  a  gentleman  who  bowed  pro- 
foundly to  her. 

"  Why  I  Is  that  you.  Baron?  "  she  said,  in  surprise. 
She  had  just  been  thinking  of  him. 

**  Yes,  Madame."  And  then,  after  asking  how  she 
was,  and  a  few  vague  words,  he  continued :  '*  Do  you 
know  that  you  are  the  only  one  —  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  of  my  lady  friends,  I  hope  ?  who  has  not  yet  seen  my 
Japanese  collection." 

**  But  my  dear  Baron,  a  lady  cannot  go  to  a  bach- 
elor's room  like  this." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  That  is  a  great  mistake, 
when  It  is  a  question  of  seeing  a  rare  collection  1  " 

"  At  any  rate,  she  cannot  go  alone." 

"  And  why  not  ?  I  have  received  a  number  of  ladies 
alone,  only  for  the  sake  of  seeing  my  collection !  They 
come  every  day.  Shall  I  tell  you  their  names?  No  — 
I  will  not  do  that;  one  must  be  discreet,  even  when  one 
it  not  guilty;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  im- 
proper in  going  to  the  house  of  a  well-known  serious 
man  who  holds  a  certain  position,  unless  one  goes  for  an 
unavoidable  reason !  " 

"  Well,  what  you  have  said  is  certainly  correct,  at 
bottom." 
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"  So  you  will  cx)ine  and  see  my  collection?  " 

"When?" 

**  Well,  now,  immediately." 

**  Impossible;  I  am  in  a  kurry." 

"  Nonsense,  you  have  been  sitting  in  the  square  for 
this  last  half  hour." 

"  You  were  watching  me?  " 

"  I  was  looking  at  you." 

**  But  I  am  sadly  in  a  hurry.'' 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  hot.  Confess  that  you  are  in  no 
particular  hurry." 

Madame  Haggan  began  to  laujgh^  and  said :  ''  Well, 
.     .     .     no     .     •     •     not     •     .     .     very.     .     .     ." 

"  A  cab  passed  close  to  them,  and  the  little  Baron 
called  out:  "  Cabman  1  "  and  the  vehicle  stopped,  and 
opening  the  door,  he  said:     **  Get  in,  Madame." 

"But,  Baron  I  no,  it  is  impossible  to-day;  I  really 
cannot." 

"  Madame,  you  are  acting  very  imprudently;  get  in! 
people  are  beginning  to  look  at  us,  and  you  will  collect 
a  crowd;  they  will  think  I  am  trying  to  carry  you  oflF, 
and  we  shall  both  be  arrested;  please  get  in  I  " 

She  got  in,  frightened  and  bewildered,  and  he  sat 
down  by  her  side,  saying  to  the  cabman:  "  Rue  de 
Provence." 

But  suddenly  she  exclaimed :  "  Good  heavens  1  I 
have  forgotten  a  very  important  telegram ;  please  drive 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  first  of  all." 

The  cab  stopped  a  little  farther  on,  in  the  Rue  de 
Chateaudun,  and  she  said  to  the  Baron:  "  Would  you 
kindly  get  me  a  fifty  centimes  telegraph  form?  I 
promised  my  husband  to  invite  Martelet  to  dinner  to- 
morrow, and  had  quite  forgotten  it." 
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When  the  Baron  returned  and  gave  her  the  blue  tele- 
graph form,  she  wrote  in  pencil : 

"My  Dear  Friend:  I  am  not  at  all  well.  I  am 
suffering  terribly  from  neuralgia,  which  keeps  me  in 
bed.  Impoftftible  to  go  out^  Come  and  dine  to-mor- 
row nighty  so  that  I  may  obtain  my  pardon^ 

"  Jeanne." 

She  wetted  the  gum,  fastened  it  carefully,  and  ad- 
dl-^sad  it  to :  **  Viscount  de  Martelet^  240  Rue  Miro- 
mesnil,"  and  then,  giving  it  back  to  the  Baroh,  she  said: 
•*  Now,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  throw  this  Into  the 
telegram  box." 
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^  ^  g^  OME I  Come  I  "  Pierre  Duf  aille  said,  shrug- 
m  J  K^'iR  hi$^  $hould^rs,  **  What  are  you  talking 
^^-^  about,  when  you  say  that  there  arc;  no  pfiore 
adventures?  S?iy  that  there  are  no  jnore  adventurous 
men,  and  you  will  l>e  right  I  Yes,  nobody  ventures  to 
trust  to  chance,  ip  these  days,  for  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
slight  mystery,  or  a  spice  of  danger,-  they  draw  back. 
If,  bowf^ver,  a  man  \^  willing  to  go  into  them  blindly, 
and  to  run  the  ri^k  of  anything  that  may  happen,  he 
can  still  m^et  tf  itih  adventures,  and  even  I,  who  never 
look  for  them».  met  with  one  in  my  life,  and  a  very 
startling  one }  let  me  tell  you. 

"  I  was  staying  In  Florence,  and  was  living  very 
quietly,  and  all  J  indulged  in,  in  the  way  of  adventures, 
was  to  listen  occasionally  to  the  immoral  proposals  with 
which  every  stranger  is  beset  at  night  on  the  Piazzo  de, 
la  Siffnoria,  by  some  worthy  Pandarus  or  Qtherj  with  a 
head  Jike  that  of  a  venerable  priest.  These  excellent 
fellows  generally  introduce  you  to  their  families,  where 
debauchery  is  carried  on  in  a  very  simple,  and  alpiost, 
patriarchal  fashion,  and  where  one  does  not  run  the 
slightest  riskt 

**  On^  day  as  I  was  admiring  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
wonderful  Perseus,  in  front  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi^  I 
suddenly  felt  my  sleeve  pulled  somewhat  roughly,  and 
on  turning  round,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
woman  of  about  fifty,  who  said  to  me  with  a  strong 
German  accent:     *  You  are  French,  Monsieur,  are  you 
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not?  '     •  Certainly,  I  am/  I  replied.     *  And  would  you 
like  to  go  home  with  a  very  pretty  woman  ?  ' 

"  *  Most  certainly  I  should,*  I  replied,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  funnier  than  the  looks 
and  the  serious  air  of  the  procuress,  or  than  the  strange- 
ness of  the  proposal,  made  to  broad  daylight,  and  in 
very  bad  French,  but  it  was  even  worse  when  she  added : 
*  Do  you  know  everything  they  do  in  Paris?  '  *  What 
do  you  mean,  my  good  woman  ? '  I  asked  her,  rather 
startled.  *What  is  done  in  Paris,  that  is  not  done 
everywhere  else  ? ' 

"  However,  when  she  explained  her  meaning,  I  re- 
plied that  I  certainly  could  not,  and  as  I  was  not  quite 
so  immodest  as  the  lady,  I  blushed  a  little.  But  not 
for  long,  for  almost  immediately  afterwards  I  grew 
pale,  when  she  said :  *  I  want  to  assure  myself  of  it, 
personally.*  And  she  said  this  in  the  same  phlegmatic 
manner,  which  did  not  seem  so  funny  to  me  now,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  frightened  me.  '  What  I '  I 
said.     'Personally!     You  I     Explain  yourself ! ' 

"  If  I  had  been  rather  surprised  before,  I  was  alto- 
gether astonished  at  her  explanation.  It  was  indeed 
an  adventure,  and  was  almost  like  a  romance.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  ears,  but  this  is  what  she  told  me. 

"  She  was  the  confidential  attendant  on  a  lady  mov- 
ing in  high  society,  who  wished  to  be  initiated  into  the 
most  secret  refinements  of  Parisian  high  life,  and  who 
had  done  me  the  honor  of  choosing  me  for  her  com- 
panion. But  then,  this  preliminary  test !  *  By  Jove ! ' 
I  said  to  myself,  *  this  old  German  hag  is  not  so  stupid 
as  she  looks ! '  And  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve,  as  I  lis- 
tened inattentively  to  what  she  was  isaying  to  per- 
suade me. 
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"  *  My  mistress  is  the  prettieat  woman  you  -can  dream 
of;  a  real  beauty;  springtime  1  A  flower!'  'You 
must  excuse  me,  but  if  your  mistress  is  really  like  spring- 
time and  a  flower,  you  (pray  excuse  me  for  bong  so 
blunt)  are  not  exactly  that,,  and  perhaps  I  should  not 
exactly  be  in  a  mood  to  humor  you,  my  dear  lady,  in 
the  same  way  that  I  might  her.' 

"  She  jumped  back,  astonished  in  turn :  *  Why,  I 
only  want  to  satisfy  myself  with. my  own  eyes;  not  by 
injuring  you/  And  she  finished  her  explanation,  which 
had  been  incomplete  before.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to 
go  with  me  to  Mother  Palatals  well-known  establish- 
ment, and  there  to  be  present  while  I  conversed  with  one 
of  its  fair  and  frail  inhabitants. 

"  *  Oh  1  '  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  was  mistaken  in  her 
tastes.  She  is,  of  course,  an  old,  shriveled  up  woman, 
as  I  guessed,  but  she  is  a  specialist  This  is  interesting, 
upon  my  word  I     I  never  met  with  such  a  one  before  1 ' 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  I  must  beg  you  to  allow  me  to 
hide  my  face  for  a  moment.  What  I  said  was  evi- 
dently not  strictly  correct,  and  I  am  rather  ashamed  of 
it;  my  excuse  must  be  that  I  was  young,  that  Patata^s 
was  a  celebrated  place,  of  which  I  had  heard  wonderful 
things  said,  but  the  entry  to  which  was  barred  me,  on 
account  of  my  small  means.  Five  napoleons  was  the 
price  I  Fancy  I  I  could  not  treat  myself  to  it,  and  so 
I  accepted  the  good  lady's  offer.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
was  not  disagreeable,  but  what  was  I  to  do?.  And  then, 
the  old  woman  was  a  German,  and  so  her  five  napoleons 
were  a  slight  return  for  our  five  milliards,  which  We 
paid  them  as  our  war  indemnity. 

"  Well,  Palatals  boarder  was  charming,  the  old 
woman  was  not  too  troublesome,  and  your  humble  serv- 
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ant  did  his  best  to  sustain  the  ariclertt  glory  of  French- 
men. 

"  Let  me  drink  my  disgrace  to  the  dregs  1  On  the 
next  day  but  one  after,  I  was  waiting  Jit  the  statue  of 
Perseus.  It  wafe  shameful,  I  confess,  but  I  enjoyed  the 
partial  restitution  of  the  five  milliards,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  a  Frenchman  loses  his  dignity,  when  he  is  trav- 
eling. 

**The  good  lady  made  her  appearance  at  the  ap* 
pointed  time.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  followed  her 
without  a  word)  for,  after  all,  I  was  not  very  proud 
of  the  part  I  was  playing.  But  if  you  only  knew  how 
fair  that  little  girl  at  Patata's  was  I  As  I  went  along, 
I  thought  only  of  her,  and  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
where  we  were  going,  and  I  was  only  roused  from  my 
revef  ie  by  hearing  the  old  woman  say :  '  Here  wc  are. 
Try  and  be  as  entertaining  as  you  were  the  day  before 
yesterday.' 

"We  were  not  outside  Patata^shoMt,  but  in  a  nar- 
row street  running  by  the  side  of  a  palace  with  high 
walls,  and  in  front  of  us  was  a  small  door,  which  the 
old  woman  opened  gently. 

"  For  a  moment  I  felt  inclined  to  draw  back*  Ap- 
parently the  old  hag  was  also  ardent  on  her  own  ac- 
count I  She  had  me  in  a  trap  I  No  doubt  she  wanted 
in  her  turn  to  make  use  of  my  small  talents !  But,  no  I 
That  was  imposslbk ! 

"  *  Go  in !  Go  irt !  •  she  said.  *  What  are  you  afraid 
of?  My  mistress  is  so  pretty,  so  pretty,  much  prettier 
than  the  little  girl  of  the  other  day.'  So  it  was  really 
true,  this  story  out  of  '  The  Arabian  Nights  f  Why 
not?     And  after  all,  what  was  I  risking?     The  good 
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woman  would  certainly  npt  injyre  me»  J^nd  so  I  went  ia» 
though  somewhat  neryously. 

"  Oh  I  My  friend,  what  an  hour  I  apoit  then  I 
Paradise  1  and  it  would  be  useless,  impos^ble  to  describe 
it  to  you!  Apartments  fit  for  a  princess,  and  one  of 
those  prince^es  out  of  fairy  tales,  a  fairy  herself.  An 
exquisite  German  woman,  exquisite;  as  German  womerf 
can  be»  when  they  try.  An  Undine  of  Heinrich 
Heine's,  with  hair  like  the  Virgin  Mary's,  innocent  blue 
eyes,  and  a  ^kin  like  strawberries  and  cxeam. 

**  Suddenly,  however,  n>y  Undine  got  iip»  and  her 
face  convulsed  with  fury  and  pride.  Then,  she  rusbed 
behind  some  hangings,  where  she  began  to  give  vent  to 
a  flood  of  German  words,  which  I  did  not  understand, 
while  I  r«ft^ined  standing,  dumbfounded.  But  just 
then,  the  old  woman  came  in,  and  said,  shaking  with 
fear:  *  Quick,  quick;  dress  yourself  and  go>  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  be  killed.' 

"  I  asked  no  questions,  for  what  was  the  good  of  try- 
ing to  understand?  £esldes,  the  old  woman,  who  grew 
more  and  more  terrified,  could  not  find  any  French 
words,  and  chattered  wildly.  I  jumped. up  and  got 
into  my  shoes  and  overcoat  and  ran  down  the  stairs,  and 
in  the  street, 

**  Ten  minutes  later,  I  recovered  my  breath  and  my 
sensesi  without  knowing  what  streets  I  had  been 
through,  nor  where  I  had  come  from^  and  I  stcilc  fur* 
tively  Into  my  hotel,  as  If  I  had  been  a  malefactor. 

"  In  the  cafes  the  next  morning,  nothing  was  talked 
of  except  a  crime  that  had  been  committed  during  the 
night.  A  German  baron  had  killed  his  wife  with  a  re- 
volver, but  he  had  been  liberated  on  bail,  as  he  had 
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appealed  to  his  counsel,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  fol- 
lowing explanation,  to  the  truth  of  which  the  lady  com- 
panion of  the  baroness  had  certified. 

"  She  had  been  married  to  her  husband  almost  by 
force,  and  detested  him,  and  she  had  some  particular 
reasons  (which  were  not  specified)  for  her  hatred  of 
him.  In  order  to  have  her  revenge  on  him,  she  had 
had  him  seized,  bound  and  gagged  by  four  hired  ruf- 
fians, who  had  been  caught,  and  who  had  confessed 
everything.  Thus,  reduced  to  immobility,  and  unable 
to  help  himself,  the  baron  had  been  obliged  to  witness 
a  degrading  scene,  where  his  wife  caressed  a  French- 
man, and  thus  outraged  conjugal  fidelity  and  German 
honor  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  he  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, the  baron  had  punished  his  faithless  wife,  and  was 
now  seeking  her  accomplice." 

"And  what  did  you  do?"  some  one  asked  Pierre 
Du  faille. 

**  The  only  thing  I  could  do,  by  George !  "  he  re- 
plied. "I  put  myself  at  the  po"br  devil's  disposal;  it 
was  his  right,  and  so  we  fought  a  duel.  Alas  1  It  was 
with  swords,  and  he  ran  me  right  through  the  body. 
That  was  also  his  right,  but  he  exceeded  his  right  when 
he  called  me  her  ponce.  Then  I  gave  him  his  chance, 
and  as  I  fell,  I  called  out  with  all  the  strength  that 
remained  to  me :  *  A  Frenchman  1  A  Frenchman  I 
Long  live  France  1 '  " 
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THE  DOUBLE  PINS 

^^    /^    H;  my  dear  fellow,  what  jades  women  are  I  " 
**  What  makes  you  say  that?  " 
**  Because  they  have  played  me  an  abomi- 
nable trick." 

•'You?" 

"  Yes,  me." 

"  Women,  or  a  woman?  " 

''  Two  women." 

"  Two  women  at  once?  " 

"  Yes." 

"What  was  the  trick?" 

The  two  young  men  were  sitting  outside  a  cafe  on 
the  Boulevards,  and  drinking  liquors  mixed  with  water, 
those  aperients  which  look  like  infusions  of  all  the 
shades  in  a  box  of  water-colors.  They  were  nearly  the 
same  age,  twenty-five  to  thirty.  One  was  dark  and  the 
other  fair,  and  they  had  the  same  semi-elegant  look  of 
stock-jobbers,  of  men  who  go  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  into  drawing-rooms,  who  are  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
who  live  everywhere,  and  love  everywhere.  The  dark 
one  continued. 

"  I  have  told  you  of  my  connection  with  that  little 
woman,  a  tradesman's  wife,  whom  I  met  on  the  beach 
at  Dieppe?" 

"  Yes." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  know  what  it  is*  I  had  a 
mistress  in  Paris,  whom  I  loved  dearly ;  an  old  friend,  a 
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good  friend,  and  it  has  grown  into  a  habit,  in  fact,  and 
I  value  it  very  much." 

"  Your  habit." 

"  Yes,  my  habit,  and  hers  also.  She  is  married  to 
an  excellent  man,  whom  I  also  value  very  much,  a  very 
cordial  fellow.  A  capital  companion  1  I  may  say,  I 
think  that  my  life  is  bound  up  with  that  house." 

'*Well?" 

**  Well  I  they  could  not  manage  to  leave  Paris,  and 
I  found  myself  a  widower  at  Dieppe." 

**  Why  did  you  go  to  Dieppe?  " 

**  For  change  of  air.  One  cannot  remain  on  the 
Boulevards  the  whole  time." 

**  And  then?" 

"  Then  I  met  the  little  woman  I  mentioned  to  you 
on  the  beach  there." 

"  The  wife  of  that  head  of  the  public  office?  " 

**Yes;  she  was  dreadfully  dull;  her  husband  only 
came  every  Sunday,  and  he  is  horrible  I  I  understand 
her  perfectly,  and  we  laughed  and  danced  together." 

"And  the  rest?" 

**  Yes,  but  that  came  later.  However,  we  met,  we 
liked  each  other.  I  told  her  I  liked  her,  and  she  made 
me  repeat  it,  so  that  she  might  understand  it  better,  and 
she  put  no  obstacles  in  my  way." 

'*Did  you  love  her?" 

**  Yes,  a  little ;  she  is  very  nice." 

"  And  what  about  the.  other  ?  " 

"  The  other  was  in  Paris !  Well,  for  six  weeks  it 
was  very  pleasant,  and  we  returned  here  on  the  best 
of  terms.  Do  you  know  how  to  break  with  a  woman, 
when  that  woman  has  not  wronged  you  in  any  way?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly  well." 
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"  How  do  you  manage  it?  " 

"  I  give  her  up." 

"How  do  you  do  it?" 

"  I  do  not  see  her  any  longer." 

"  But  supposing  she  comes  to  you?  " 

"  I  am     .     .     .     not  at  home." 

"  And  if  she  comes  again?  " 

"  I  say  I  am  not  well." 

"  If  she  looks  after  you?  " 

"  I  play  her  some  dirty  trick." 

"  And  if  she  puts  up  with  it?  " 

"  I  write  to  her  husband  anonymous  letters,  so  that 
he  may  look  after  her  on  the  days  that  I  expect  hen" 

'*  That  is  serious  I  I  cannot  resist,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  about  a  rupture,  and  so  I  have  a  collection 
of  mistresses.  There  are  some  whom  I  do  not  see  more 
than  once  a  year,  others  every  ten  months,  others  on 
those  days  when  they  want  to  dine  at  a  restaurant,  those 
whom  I  have  put  at  regular  intervals  do  not  worry  me, 
but  I  often  have  great  difficulty  with  the  fresh  ones,  so 
as  to  keep  them  at  proper  intervals." 

"And  then.     ..." 

"  And  then  .  .  .  Then,  this  little  woman  was 
all  fire  and  flame,  without  any  fault  of  mine,  as  I  told 
you !  As  her  husband  spends  all  the  whole  day  at  his 
office,  she  began  to  come  to  n\e  unexpectedly,  and  twice 
she  nearly  met  my  regular  one  on  the  stairs." 

"The  devil  I" 

"  Yes ;  so  I  gave  each  of  them  her  days,  regular  days, 
to  avoid  confusion;  Saturday  and  Monday  for  the  old 
one,  Tuesday,  t'riday  and  Sunday  for  the  hew  ond." 

"Why  did  you  show  her  the  preference?" 

"  Ah  1     My  dear  friend,  she  is  younger." 
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"  So  that  only  gave  you  two  days  to  yourself  in  a 
,  week." 

"  That  is  enough  for  one." 

"  Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  that." 

"  Well,  just  fanqr  that  the  most  ridiculous  and  most 
annoying  thing  in  the  world  happened  to  me.  For  four 
months  everything  had  been  going  on  perfectly;  I  felt 
perfectly  safe,  and  I  was  really  very  happy,  when  sud- 
denly, last  Monday,  the  crash  came. 

"  I  was  expecting  my  regular  one  at  the  usual  time, 
a  quarter  past  one,  and  was  smoking  a  good  cigar,  and 
dreaming,  very  well  satisfied  with  myself,  when  I  sud- 
denly saw  that  it  was  past  the  time,  at  which  I  was  much 
surprised,  for  she  is  very  punctual,  but  I  thought  that 
something  might  have  accidentally  delayed  her.  How- 
ever, half-an-hour  passed,  then  an  hour,  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  then  I  knew  that  something  must  have  de- 
tained her;  a  sick  headache,  perhaps,  or  some  annoying 
visitor.  That  sort  of  waiting  is  very  vexatious,  that 
.  .  •  useless  waiting  •  .  .  very  annoying  and 
enervating.  At  last,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  out, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  went  to  her  and  found 
her  reading  a  novel." 

"  Well  I  "  I  said  to  her.  And  she  replied  quite 
calmly : 

**  My  dear  I  could  not  come;  I  was  hindered." 

"How?" 

"  My     .     .     .     something  else." 

"What  was  it? 

"  A  very  annoying  visit." 

"  I  saw  that  she  would  not  tell  me  the  true  reason, 
and  as  she  was  very  calm,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  any 
more  about  it,  and  hoped  to  make  up  for  lost  time  with 
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the  other,  the  next  day,  and  on  the  Tuesday,  I  was  very 
.  .  .  very  excited,  and  amorous  in  expectation  of 
the  public  official's  little  wife,  and  I  was  surprised  that 
she  had  not  come  before  the  appointed  time,  and  I 
looked  at  the  clock  every  moment,  and  watched  the 
hands  impatiently,  but  the  quarter  past,  then  the  half- 
hour,  then  two  o'clock.  I  could  not  sit  still  any  longer, 
and  walked  up  and  down  very  soon  in  great  strides,  put- 
ting my  face  against  the  window,  and  my  ears  to  the 
door,  to  listen  whether  she  was  not  coming  upstairs." 

*'  Half-past  two,  three  o'clock  I  I  seized  my  hat, 
and  rushed  to'  her  house.  She  was  reading  a  novel  my 
dear  fellow  1  '  Well  1 '  I  said,  anxiously,  and  she  re- 
plied as  calmly  as  usual:  '  I  was  hindered,  and  could 
not  come.' 

"'By  what?' 

"  *  An  annoying  visit.' 

"  Of  course,  I  immediately  thought  that  they  both 
knew  everything,  but  she  seemed  so  calm  and  quiet,  that 
I  set  aside  my  suspicions,  and  thought  it  was  only  some 
strange  coincidence,  as  I  could  not  believe  in  such  dis- 
simulation on  her  part,  and  so,  after  half-an-hour's 
friendly  talk,  which  was,  however,  interrupted  a  dozen 
times  by  her  little  girl  coming  in  and  out  of  the  room. 
I  went  away,  very  much  annoyed.  Just  imagine  the 
next  day.     ..." 

"  The  same  thing  happened?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  next  also.  And  that  went  on  for 
three  weeks  without  any  explanation,  without  anything 
explaining  that  strange  conduct  to  me,  the  secret  of 
which  I  suspected,  however." 

'*  They  knew  everything?  " 

"  I  should  think  so,  by  George.  But  how  ?  Ah  1 
111—21  ,  ^        . 
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1  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  before  I  found  it  out/' 

"  How  did  you  manage  it  at  last?  " 

"  From  their  letters,  for  on  the  same  day  they  both 
gave  me  their  dismissal  in  identical  terms." 

*'Wcll?" 

'*  This  is  how  it  was.  •  .  .  You  know  that 
women  always  have  an  array  of  pins  about  them.  I 
know  hairpins,  I  doubt  them,  and  look  after  them, 
but  the  others  are  much  more  treacherous;  those  con- 
founded little  black-headed  pins  which  look  all  alike  to 
us,  great  fools  that  we  are,  but  which  they  can  distin- 
guish, just  as  we  can  distinguish  a  horse  from  a  dog. 

**  Well,  it  appears  that  one  day  my  minister's  little 
wife  left  one  of  those  tell-tale  instruments  pinned  to  the 
paper,  close  to  my  looking-glass.  My  usual  ont  had 
immediately  seen  this  little  black  speck,  no  bigger  than 
a  flea,  and  had  taken  it  out  without  saying  a  word,  and 
then  had  left  one  of  her  pins,  which  was  also  black,  but 
of  a  different  pattern,  in  the  same  place. 

"  The  next  day,  the  minister's  wife  wished  to  recover 
her  property,  and  immediately  recognized  the  substitu- 
tion. Then  her  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  she  put  in 
two  and  crossed  them,  and  my  original  one  replied  to  this 
telegraphic  signal  by  three  black  pellets,  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  this  method  had  begun,  they 
continued  to  communicate  with  one  another,  without 
saying  a  word,  only  to  spy  on  each  other.  Then  it  ap- 
pears that  the  regular  one,  being  bolder,  wrapped  a  tiny 
piece  of  paper  round  the  little  wire  point,  and  wrote 
upon  it:  C.  D.,  Poste  Resiante,  Boulevards,  Mai- 
herbes. 

**  Then  they  wrote  to  each  other.  You  understand 
that  was  not  everything  that  passed  between   them. 
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They  set  to  work  with  precaution,  with  a  thousand 
stratagems,  with  all  the  prudence  that  is  necessary  in 
such  cases,  but  the  regular  one  did  a  bold  stroke,  and 
made  an  appointment  with  the  other.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  said  to  each  other ;  all  that  I  know  is,  that  I 
had  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  interview.  There  you 
have  it  all  I" 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Yes.'' 

"  And  you  do  not  see  them  any  more?  *' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  see  them  as  friends,  for  we 
have  not  quarreled  altogether.'' 

"  And  have  they  met  again?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  they  have  become  intimate 
friends." 

"  And  has  not  that  given  you  an  idea?  " 

"No,  what  idea?" 

"  You  great  booby  1  The  idea  of  making  them  put 
back  the  pins  where  they  found  them." 
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AS  he  was  a  man  of  quiet  and  regular  habits,  and 
of  a  simple  and  affectionate  disposition,  and 
had  nothing  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  life, 
Monsieur  de  Loubancourt  suffered  more  than  most  men 
do  from  his  widowerhood.  He  regretted  his  lost  happi- 
ness, was  angry  with  fate,  which  separated  united  couples 
so  brutally,  and  which  made  choice  of  a  tranquil  exist- 
ence, whose  sleepy  quietude  had  not  hitherto  been 
troubled  by  any  cares  or  chimeras,  in  order  to  rob  it  of 
its  happiness. 

Had  he  been  younger,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
tempted  to  form  a  new  line,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  place, 
and  to  marry  again.  But  when  a  man  is  nearly  sixty, 
such  ideas  make  people  laugh,  for  they  have  something 
ridiculous  and  insane  about  them;  and  so  he  dragged 
on  his  dull  and  weary  existence,  escaped  from  all  those 
familiar  objects  which  constantly  recalled  the  past  to 
him,  and  went  from  hotel  to  hotel  without  taking  an 
interest  in  anything,  without  becoming  intimate  with 
anyone,  even  temporarily;  inconsolable,  silent,  almost 
enigmatical,  and  looking  funereal  in  his  eternal  black 
clothes. 

He  was  generally  alone,  though  on  rare  occasions  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  only  son,  who  used  to  yawn  by 
stealth,  and  who  seemed  to  be  mentally  counting  the 
hours,  as  if  he  were  performing  some  hateful,  enforced 
duty  in  spite  of  himself. 

Two  years  of  this  crystallization  went  past,  and  one 
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was  as  monotonous,  and  as  void  of  incident,  as  the  other. 

One  evening,  however,  in  a  boarding-house  at 
Cannes,  where  he  was  staying  on  his  wanderings,  there 
was  a  young  woman  dressed  in  mourning,  among  the 
new  arrivals,  who  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner.  She  had  a 
sad,  pale  face,  that  told  of  suffering,  a  beautiful  figure, 
and  large,  blue  eyes  with  deep  rings  round  them,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  looked  like  the  first  star  which 
shines  in  the  twilight. 

All  remarked  her,  although  he  usually  took  no  notice 
of  women,  no  matter  whatever  they  were,  ugly  or 
pretty;  he  looked  at  her  and  listened  to  her.  He  felt 
less  lonely  by  her  side,  though  he  did  not  know  why. 
He  trembled  with  instinctive  and  confused  happiness, 
just  as  if  in  some  distant  country  he  had  found  some 
female  friend  or  relative,  who  at  last  would  understand 
him,  tell  him  some  news,  and  talk  to  him  in  his  dear 
native  language  about  everything  that  a  man  leaves  be- 
hind him  when  he  exiles  himself  from  home. 

What  strange  affinity  had  thrown  them  together 
thus?  What  secret  forces  had  brought  their  grief  in 
contact?  What  made  him  so  sanguine  and  so  calm, 
and  incited  him  to  take  her  suddenly  into  his  con- 
fidences, and  urged  him  on  to  resistless  curiosity? 

She  was  an  experienced  traveler,  who  had  no  illu- 
sions, and  was  in  search  of  adventures;  one  of  those 
women  who  frequently  change  their  name,  and  who,  as 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  swindle  if  luck  is  not 
on  their  side,  act  a  continual  part,  an  adventuress,  who 
could  put  on  every  accent;  who  for  the  sake  of  her 
course,  transformed  herself  into  a  Slav,  or  into  an 
American,  or  simply  into  a  provincial;  who  was  ready 
to  take  part  in  any  comedy  in  order  to  make  money,  and 
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not  to  be  obliged  to  waste  her  strength  and  her  brains 
on  fruitless  struggles  or  on  wretched  expedients.  Thus 
she  immediately  guessed  the  state  of  this  melancholy 
sexagenarian's  mind,  and  the  illusions  which  attracted 
him  to  her,  and  scented  the  spoils  which  offered  them- 
selves to  her  cupidity  of  their  own  accord,  and  divined 
under  what  guise  she  ought  to  show  herself,  to  make 
herself  accepted  and  loved. 

She  initiated  him  into  depths  of  grief  which  were 
unknown  to  him,  by  phrases  which  were  cut  short  by 
sighs,  by  fragments  of  her  story,  which  she  finished  by 
a  disgusted  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  heartrending 
smile,  and  by  insensibly  exciting  his  feeUngs.  In  a 
word,  she  triumphed  over  the  last  remaining  doubts, 
which  might  still  have  mingled  with  the  affectionate 
pity  with  which  that  poor,  solitary  heart,  which,  so  full 
of  bitterness,  overflowed. 

And  so,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  become  a 
widower,  the  old  man  confided  in  another  person, 
poured  out  his  old  heart  into  that  soul  which  seemed  to 
be  so  like  his  own,  which  seemed  to  offer  him  a  refuge 
where  he  could  be  cheered  up,  and  where  the  wounds 
of  his  heart  could  be  healed,  and  he  longed  to  throw 
himself  into  those  sisterly  arms,  to  dry  his  tears  and  to 
exercise  his  grief  there. 

Monsieur  de  Loubancourt,  who  had  married  at 
twenty-five,  as  much  from  love  as  from  judgment,  had 
lived  quietly  and  peacefully  in  the  country,  much  more 
than  in  Paris.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  female  wiles  of 
temptations,  offered  to  creatures  like  Wanda  Pulska, 
who  was  made  up  of  lies,  and  only  cared  for  pleasure,  a 
virgin  soil  on  which  any  seed  will  grow. 
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She  attached  herself  to  him,  became  his  shadow,  and 
by  degrees,  part  of  his  life.  She  showed  herself  to  be 
a  charitable  woman  who  devoted  herself  to  an  unhappy 
man,  who  endeavored  to  console  him,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  her  youth,  was  willing  to  be  the  inseparable  compan- 
ion of  the  old  man  in  his  slow,  daily  walks.  She  never 
appeared  to  tire  of  his  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  and 
she  played  cards  with  him.  She  waited  on  him  care- 
fully when  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  appeared  to  have 
no  sex,  and  transformed  herself;  and  though  she 
handled  him  skillfully,  she  seemed  ingenuous  and  igno- 
rant of  evil.  She  acted  like  an  innocent  young  girl, 
who  had  just  been  confirmed;  but  for  all  that,  she  chose 
dangerous  hours  and  certain  spots  in  which  to  be  senti- 
mental and  to  ask  questions  which  agitated  and  discon- 
certed him,  and  abandoned  her  slender  fingers  to  his 
feverish  hands,  which  pressed  and  held  them  in  a  ten- 
der clasp. 

And  then,  there  were  wild  declarations  of  love,  pray- 
ers and  sobs  which  frightened  her;  wild  adieux,  which 
were  not  followed  by  his  departure,  but  which  brought 
about  a  touching  reconciliation  and  the  first  kiss,  and 
then,  one  night,  while  they  were  traveling  together,  he 
forced  open  the  door  of  her  bedroom  at  the  hotel,  which 
she  had  locked,  and  came  in  like  a  mad  man.  There 
was  the  phantom  of  violence,  and  the  fallacious  sub- 
mission of  a  woman,  who  was  overcome  by  so  much 
tenderness,  who  rebelled  no  longer,  but  who  accepted 
the  yoke  of  her  master  and  lover.  And  then,  the  con- 
quest of  the  body  after  the  conquest  of  thic  heart,  wJiich 
forged  his  chain  link  by  link,  pleasures  which  besot  and 
corrupt  old  men,  and  dry  up  their  brains,  until  at  last 
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he  allowed  himself  to  be  induced,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  make  an  odious  and  stupid  will. 

Informed,  perhaps,  by  anonymous  letters,  or  aston- 
ished because  his  father  kept  him  altogether  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him,  and  gave  no  signs  of  life.  Monsieur  de 
Loubancourt's  son  joined  them  in  Provence.  But 
Wanda  Pulska,  who  had  been  preparing  for  that  attack 
for  a  long  time,  waited  for  it  fearlessly. 

She  did  not  seem  disconcerted  at  that  sudden  visit, 
but  was  very  charming  and  affable  towards  the  new 
comer,  reassured  him  by  her  careless  airs  of  a  girl,  who 
took  life  as  it  came,  and  who  was  suffering  from  the 
consequences  of  a  fault,  and  did  not  trouble  her  head 
about  the  future. 

He  envied  his  father,  and  grudged  him  such  a  treas- 
ure. Although  he  had  come  to  combat  her  dangerous 
influence,  and  to  treat  the  woman,  who  had  assumed 
the  place  of  death,  and  who  governed  her  lover  as  his 
sovereign  mistress,  as  an  enemy,  he  shrunk  from  his 
task,  panted  with  desire,  lost  his  head,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  treason  and  of  an  odious  partnership. 

She  managed  him  even  more  easily  than  she  had 
managed  Monsieur  de  Loubancourt,  molded  him  just 
as  she  chose;  made  him  her  tool,  without  even  giving 
him  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  or  granting  him  the  slight- 
est favor,  induced  him  to  be  so  imprudent,  that  the 
old  man  grew  jealous,  watched  them,  discovered  the  in- 
trigue, and  found  mad  letters  in  which  his  son  was 
angry,  begged,  threatened  and  implored. 

One  evening,  when  she  knew  that  her  lover  had 
come  in,  and  was  hiding  in  a  dark  cupboard  in  order 
to  watch  them,  Wanda  happened  to  be  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  was   full  of  light,  of  beautiful 
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flowers,  with  this  young  fellow,  five-and-twenty.  He 
threw  himself  at  her  feet  and  declared  his  love,  and 
besought  her  to  run  away  with  him,  and  when  she 
tried  to  bring  him  to  reason  and  repulsed  him,  and  told 
him  in  a  loud  and  very  distinct  voice,  how  she  loved 
Monsieur  de  Loubancourt,  he  seized  her  wrists  with 
brutal  violence,  and  maddened  with  passion  and  stam- 
mering words  of  love  and  lust,  he  pushed  her  towards 
one  of  the  couches. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said,  "  let  me  go  immediately, 
.  .  .  You  are  a  brute  to  take  advantage  of  a 
woman  like  that.  .  .  .  Please  let  me  go,  or  I  shall 
call  the  servants  to  my  assistance." 

The  next  moment,  the  old  man,  terrible  in  his  rage, 
rushed  out  of  his  hiding  place  with  clenched  fists  and  a 
slobbering  mouth,  threw  himself  on  the  startled  son, 
and  pointing  to  the  door  with  a  superb  gesture,  he 
said: 

"  You  are  a  dirty  scoundrel,  sir.     Get  out  of  my 
house  immediately,  and  never  let  me  see  you  again  1  " 
•  "•  •  •    .        .  • 

The  comedy  was  over.  Grateful  for  such  fidelity 
and  real  affection,  Monsieur  de  Loubancourt  married 
Wanda  Pulska,  whose  name  appeared  on  the  civil  regis- 
ter—  which  was  a  detail  of  no  importance  to  a  man 
who  was  in  love  —  as  Frida  Krubstein ;  she  came  from 
Saxony,  and  had  been  a  servant  at  an  inn.  Then  he 
disinherited  his  son,  as  far  as  he  could.  ^ 

And  now  that  she  is  a  respectable  and  respected 
widow,   Madame  de  Loubancourt   is   received   every- 

1  According  to  French  law,  nobody  can  altogether  disinherit  a 
child,  and  no  son  or  daughter  can  be  "  cut  off  "  with  a  "  proverbial 
shilling." 
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where  by  society  in  those  places  of  winter  resort  where 
people's  by-gone  history  is  so  rarely  gone  into,  and 
where  women  bear  a  name,  who  are  pretty,  and  who 
can  waltz  —  like  the  Germans  can,  are  always  well 
received. 
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^^^"^yELL,  really,"  Chasseval  said,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  "  could  any  of 
those  respectable  shopkeepers  and  wine 
growers  have  possibly  believed  that  that  pretty  little 
Parisian  woman,  with  her  soft  innocent  eyes,  like  those 
of  a  Madonna,  with  such  smiling  lips  and  golden  hair, 
and  who  always  dressed  so  simple,  was  their  candidate's 
mistress?  " 

She  was  a  wonderful  help  to  him,  and  accompanied 
him  even  to  the  most  outlying  farms ;  w^nt  to  the  meet- 
ings in  the  small  village  cafes  and  had  a  pleasant  a^d 
suitable  word  for  every  one,  and  did  not  recoil  at  a 
glass  of  mulled  wine  or  a  grip  of  the  hand,  and  was 
always  ready  to  join  in  farandole.^  She  seemed  to  be 
so  in  love  with  Elienoe  Rulhiere,  to  trust  him  so  entirely, 
to  be  so  proud  of  forming  half  of  his  life,  and  of  be- 
longing to  him,  gave  him  such  looks  full  of  pleasure  and 
of  hope,  and  listened  to  all  lie  said  so  intently,  that 
voters  who  might  have  hesitated,  allowed  themselves 
by  degrees  to  be  talked  over  and  persuaded ;  and  prom- 
ised their  votes  to  the  young  doctor,  whose  name  they 
never  heard  mentioned  in  the  district  before. 

That  electoral  campaign  had  been  Jiike  a  truant's 
escapade  for  Jane  Dardenne;  it  was  a  delightful  and 
unexpected  holiday,  and  as  she  was  an  actress  at  heart, 
she  played  her  part  seriously,  and  threw  herself  into 

*  A  dance  in  Provence  in  which  the  dancers  form  a  chain,  and 
the  movements  are  directed  by  the  leader,r—  Translator, 
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her  character,  and  enjoyed  herself  more  than  she  ever 
enjoyed  herself  in  her  most  adventurous  outings. 

And  then  there  came  in  the  pleasure  of  being  taken 
for  a  woman  of  the  world,  of  being  flattered,  re- 
spected and  envied,  and  of  getting  out  of  the  usual 
groove  for  a  time,  and  also  the  dream  that  this  journey 
of  a  few  weeks  would  have  the  sequence,  that  her  lover 
would  not  separate  from  her  on  their  return,  but 
would  sacrifice  the  woman  whom  he  no  longer  loved, 
and  whom  he  ironically  used  to  call  his  Cinderella,  to 
her. 

At  night,  when  they  had  laid  aside  all  pretense,  and 
when  they  were  alone  in  their  room  in  the  hotel,  she 
coaxed  him  and  flattered  him,  spurred  his  ambition  on, 
threw  her  quivering  arms  around  him,  and  amidst  her 
kisses,  whispered  those  words  to  him,  which  make  a 
man  proud  and  warm  his  heart,  and  give  him  strength, 
like  a  stout  dram  of  alcohol. 

The  two  between  them  captured  the  district,  and 
won  the  election  easily,  and  in  spite  of  his  youth,  Elienne 
Rulhiere  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  five  thousand. 
Then,  of  course,  there  were  more  fetes  and  banquets, 
at  which  Jane  was  present^  and  where  she  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  shouts ;  there  were  fireworks,  when  she 
was  obliged  to  set  light  to  the  first  rocket,  and  balls  at 
which  she  astonished  those  worthy  people  by  her  affa- 
bility. And  when  they  left,  three  little  girls  dressed 
in  white,  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  confirmed,  came 
onto  the  platform  and  recited  some  complimentary 
verses  to  her  while  the  band  played  the  Marseillaise, 
the  women  waved  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  the 
men  their  hats,  and  leaning  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
*^  '  oking  charming  in  her  traveling  costume,  with  a  smile 
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on  her  lips,  and  with  moist  eyes,  as  was  fitting  at  such  a 
pathetic  leave-taking,  actress  as  she  was,  with  a  sudden 
and  childlike  gesture,  she  blew  kisses  to  theih  from  the 
tips  of  her  fingers,  and  said: 

"  Good-bye,  my  friends,  good-bye,  only  for  the  pres- 
ent; I  shall  never  forget  you!  " 

The  deputy,  who  was  also  very  effusive,  had  invited 
his  principal  supporters  to  come  and  see  him  in  Paris 
as  there  were  plenty  of  excursion  trains.  They  all  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  Rulhiere  was  obliged  to  invite 
them  all  to  dinner. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  mishaps,  he  gave  his 
wife  a  foretaste  of  their  guests.  He  told  her  that  they 
were  rather  noisy,  talkative,  and  unpolished,  and  that 
they  would,  no  doubt,  astonish  her  by  their  manners  and 
their  accent,  but  that,  as  they  had  great  influence,  and 
were  excellent  men,  they  deserved  a  good  reception.  It 
was  a  very  useful  precaution,  for  when  they  came  into 
the  drawing-room  in  their  new  clothes,  expanding  with 
pleasure,  and  with  their  hair  pomatumed  as  if  they  had 
been  going  to  a  country  wedding,  they  felt  inclined  to 
fall  down  before  the  new  Madame  Rulhiere  to  whom 
the  deputy  introduced  them,  and  who  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home  there. 

At  first  they  were  embarrassed,  felt  uncomfortable 
and  out  of  place,  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  had  to 
seek  their  words;  they  buttoned  and  unbuttoned  their 
gloves,  answered  her  questions  at  random,  and  racked 
their  brains  to  discover  the  solution  of  the  enigma. 
Captain  Mouredus  looked  at  the  fire,  with  the  fixed 
gaze  of  a  somnambulist,  Marius  Barbaste  scratched 
his  fingers  mechanically,  while  the  three  others^  the  fac- 
tory manager,  Casemajcl,  Roquetton,  the  lawyer,  and 
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Dustugue,   the  hotel  proprietor,   looked   at   Rulhiere 
anxiously. 

The  lawyer  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.  He  got 
up  from  his  arm  chair  laughing  heartily,  dug  the 
deputy  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow,  and  said: 

"  I  understand  it  all,  I  understand  it;  you  thought 
that  people  do  not  come  to  Paris  to  be  bored,  ch? 
Madame  is  delightful,  and  I  congratulate  you.  Mon- 
sieur." 

He  gave  a  wink,  and  made  signs  behind  his  back 
to  his  friends,  and  then  the  captain  had  his  turn. 

*'  We  are  not  boobies,  and  that  fellow  Roquetton  is 
the  most  knowing  of  the  lot  of  us.  .  .  .  Ah  I 
Monsieur  Rulhiere,. without  any  exaggeration,  you  are 
the  cream  of  good  fellows." 

And  with  a  flushed  face,  and  expanding  his  chest,  he 
said  sonorously : 

'*  They  certainly  turn  them  out  very  pretty  in  your 
part  of  the  country,  my  little  lady  I  " 

Madame  Rulhiere,  who  did  not  know  what  to  say, 
had  gone  up  to  her  husband  for  protection ;  but  she  felt 
much  inclined  to  go  to  her  own  room  under  some  pre- 
text or  other,  in  order  to  escape  from  her  intolerable 
task.  She  kept  her  ground,  however,  during  the  whole 
of  dinner,  which  was  a  noisy,  jovial  meal,  during  which 
the  five  electors,  with  their  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
their  waistcoats  unbuttoned,  and  half  drunk,  told  coarse 
stories,  and  swore  like  troopers.  But  as*  the  coffee  and 
the  liquors  were  served  in  the  smokirig  room,  she  to6k 
leave  of  her  guests  in  an  impatient  voice,  and  went  to 
her  own  room  with  the  hasty  step  of  an  escaped  pris- 
oner, who  is  afraid  of  being  retaken. 
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The  electors  sat  staring  after  her  with  gaping  mouths, 
and  Mouredus  lit  a  cigar,  and  said : 

**  Just  listen  to  me,  Monsieur  Rulhiere ;  it  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  irtvite  us  here,  to  your  little  quiet  estab- 
lishment, but  to  speak  to  you  frankly,  I  should  not,  in 
your  place,  wrong  my  lawful  wife  for  such  a  stuck-up 
piece  of  goods  as  this  one  is." 

"  The  captain  Is  quite  right,"  Roquetton  the  notary 
opined;  Madame  Rulhiere,  the  lawful  Madame  Rul- 
hiere, is  much  more  amiable,  and  altogether  nicer.  You 
are  a  scoundrel  to  deceive  her ;  but  when  may  we  hope 
to  see  her?  " 

And  with  a  paternal  grimace,  he  added : 

"  But  do  not  be  uneasy;  we  will  all  hold  our  tongue; 
it  would  be  too  sad  if  she  were  to  find  it  out." 
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YOU  know  good-natured,  stout  Dupontel,  who 
looks  like  the  type  of  a  happy  man,  with  his  fat 
cheeks  that  are  the  color  of  ripe  apples,  his 
small,  reddish  moustache,  turned  up  over  his  thick  lips, 
with  his  prominent  eyes,  which  never  know  any  emotion 
or  sorrow,  which  remind  one  of  the  calm  eyes  of  cows 
and  oxen,  and  his  long  back  fixed  onto  two  little  wrig- 
gling, crooked  legs,  which  obtained  for  him  the  nick- 
name of  corkscrew  from  some  nymph  of  the  ballet. 

Dupontel,  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  be  born,  but 
not  like  the  grand  seigneurs  whom  Beaumarchais  made 
fun  of  once  upon  a  time,  was  ballasted  with  a  respect- 
able number  of  millions,  as  is  becoming  in  the  sole  heir 
of  a  house  that  had  sold  household  utensils  and  appli- 
ances for  over  a  century. 

Naturally,  like  every  other  upstart  who  respects  him- 
self, he  wished  to  appear  something,  to  play  at  being  a 
clubman,  and  also  to.  play  to  the  gallery,  because  he  had 
been  educated  at  Vangirard  and  knew  a  little  English ; 
because  he  had  gone  through  his  voluntary  service  in 
the  army  for  twelve  months  ^  at  Rouen ;  because  he  was 
a  tolerable  singer,  could  drive  four-in-hands,  and  play 
lawn-tennis. 

Always  studiedly  well-dressed,  too  correct  In  every 

1  Although,  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  military  service  is  com- 
pulsory, men  are  allowed  to  serve  in  both  countries  as  one-year 
volunteers;  they  enjoy  certain  privileges,  find  their  own  uniform, 
&c.,  and  it,  of  course,  entails  considerable  expense. —  Translator. 
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way,  copying  his  way  of  speaking,  his  hats  and  his  trous- 
ers from  the  three  or  four  snobs  who  set  the  fashion, 
reproducing  other  people's  witticisms,  learning  anco 
dotes  and  jokes  by  heart,  like  a  lesson,  to  use  them  again 
at  small  parties,  constantly  laughing,  without  knowing 
why  his  friends  burst  into  roars  of  merriment,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  pretty  girls  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  best  friends.  Of  course  he  was  a  perfect  fool,  but 
after  all,  a  capital  fellow,  to  whom  it  was  only  right  to 
extend  a  good  deal  of  indulgence. 

When  he  had  taken  his  thirty-first  mistress,  and  had 
made  the  discovery  that  in  love,  money  does  not  create 
happiness  two-thirds  of  the  time,  that  they  had  all  de- 
ceived him,  and  made  him  perfectly  ridiculous  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  Charles  Dupontel  made  up  his  mind  to 
settle  down  as  a  respectable  married  man,  and  to  marry, 
not  from  calculation  or  from  reason,  but  for  love. 

One  autumn  afternoon  at  Auteuil,  he  noticed  in  front 
of  the  club  stand,  among  the  number  of  pretty  women 
who  were  standing  round  the  braziers,  a  girl  with  such 
lovely  delicate  complexion  that  it  looked  like  an  apple 
blossom;  her  hair  was  like  threads  of  gold,  and  she 
was  so  slight  and  supple  that  she  reminded  him  of  those 
outlines  of  saints  which  one  sees  in  old  stained*glass 
church  windows.  There  was  also  something  enigmat- 
ical about  her,  for  she  had  at  the  same  time  the  delight- 
fully ingenuous  look  of  a  school  girl  during  the  holidays, 
and  also  of  some  enlightened  young  lady,  who  already 
knew  the  how  and  the  why  of  everything,  who  is  exub- 
erant with  youth  and  life,  and  who  is  eagerly  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  marriage  will  at  length  allow  her 
to  say  and  to  do  everything  that  comes  into  her  head, 

and  to  amuse  herself  to  satiety. 

Ill— 22  ^        . 
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Then  she  had  such  small  feet  that  they  would  have 
gone  into  a  woman's  hand,  a  waist  that  could  have  been 
clasped  by  a  bracelet,  turned  up  eyelashes,  which  flut- 
tered like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  close  on  an  impudent 
and  sensual  nose,  and  a  vague,  mocking  smile  that  made 
folds  In  her  lips,  like  the  petals  of  a  rose. 

Her  father  was  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  who 
was  generally  cleared  out,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  great 
races,  but  who  yet  defended  his  position  bravely,  and 
continued  that,  and  who  kept  himself  afloat  by  prodigies 
of  coolness  and  skill.  He  belonged  to  a  racfc  which 
could  prove  that  his  ancestors  had  been  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  and  not  as  musicians  or  cooks,  as  some 
people  declared. 

Her  youth  and  beauty  and  her  father's  pedigree  daz- 
zled Dupontel,  upset  his  brain,  and  altogether  turned 
him  upside  down,  and  combined  they  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  mirage  of  happiness  and  of  pride  of  family. 

He  got  introduced  to  her  father,  at  the  end  of  a 
game  of  baccarat,  invited  him  to  shoot  with  him,  and  a 
month  later,  as  if  it  were  an  affair  to  be  hurried  over, 
he  asked  for  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
Therese  de  Montsaigne,  and  felt  as  happy  as  a  miner 
who  has  discovered  a  vein  of  precious  metal. 

The  young  woman  did  not  require  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  to  discover  that  her  husband  was  nothing 
but  a  ridiculous  puppet,  and  immediately  set  about  to 
consider  how  she  might  best  escape  from  her  cage,  and 
befool  the  poor  fellow,  who  loved  her  with  all  his 
heart. 

And  she  deceived  him  without  the  least  pity  or  the 
slightest  Scruple;  she  did  it  as  if  it  were  from  instinc- 
tive hatred,  as  if  it  were  a  necessity  for  her  not  only  to 
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make  him  ridiculous,  but  also  to  forget  that  she  ought 
to  sacrifice  her  virgin  dreams  to  him,  to  belong  to  him, 
and  to  submit  to  his  hateful  caresses  without  being  able 
to  defend  himself  and  to  repel  him. 

She  was  cruel,  as  all  women  are  when  they  do  not 
love,  delighted  in  doing  audacious  and  absurd  things, 
and  in  visiting  everything,  and  in  braving  danger.  She 
seemed  like  a  young  colt,  that  is  intoxicated  with  the 
sun,  the  air  and  its  liberty,  and  which  gallops  wildly 
across  the  meadows,  jumps  hedges  and  ditches,  kicks, 
and  whinnies  joyously,  and  rolls  about  in  the  long,  sweet 
grass. 

But  Dupontel  remained  quite  imperturbable;  he  had 
not  the  slightest  suspicion,  and  was  the  first  to  laugh 
when  anybody  told  him  some  good  story  of  a  husband 
who  had  been  cuckolded,  although  his  wife  repelled 
him,  quarreled  with  him,  and  constantly  pretended  to 
be  out  of  sorts  or  tired  out,  in  order  to  escape  from 
him.  She  seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  check- 
mating him  by  her  personal  remarks,  her  disenchanting 
answers,  and  her  apparent  listlessness. 

They  saw  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  he  called 
himself  Du  Pontel  now,  and  he  even  had  thoughts  of 
buying  a  title  from  the  Pope;  he  only  read  certain  news- 
papers, kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  Or- 
leans Princes,  was  thinking  of  starting  a  racing  stable, 
and  finished  up  by  believing  that  he  really  was  a  fash- 
ionable man,  and  strutted  about,  and  was  puffed  out 
with  conceit,  as  he  had  probably  never  read  La  Fon- 
taine's fable,  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  the  ass  that  is 
laden  with  relics  which  people  salute,  and  so  takes  their 
bows  to  himself. 
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Suddenly,  however,  anonymous  letters  disturbed  his 
quietude,  and  tore  the  bandage  from  his  eyes. 

At  first  he  tore  them  up  without  reading  them,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully;  but  he  received  so 
many  of  them,  and  the  writer  seemed  so  determined  to 
dot  his  i*s  and  cross  his  t's  and  to  clear  his  brain  for 
him,  that  the  unhappy  man  began  to  grow  disturbed, 
and  to  watch  and  to  ferret  about.  He  instituted  mi- 
nute inquiries,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  no 
longer  had  the  right  to  make  fun  of  other  husbands, 
and  that  he  was  the  perfect  counterpart  of  Sganarelle.^ 

Furious  at  having  been  duped,  he  set  a  whole  private 
inquiry  agency  to  work,  continually  acted  a  part,  and 
one  evening  appeared  unexpectedly  with  a  commissary 
of  police  in  the  snug  little  bachelor's  quarters  which 
concealed  his  wife's  escapades. 

Therese,  who  was  terribly  frightened,  and  at  her 
wits'  end  at  being  thus  surprised  in  all  the  disorder  of 
her  lover's  apartments,  and  pale  with  shame  and  terror, 
hid  herself  behind  the  bed  curtains,  while  he,  who  was 
an  officer  of  dragoons,  very  much  vexed  at  being  mixed 
up  in  such  a  pinchbeck  scandal,  and  at  being  caught  in  a 
silk  shirt  by  these  men  who  were  so  correctly  dressed 
in  frock  coats,  frowned  angrily,  and  had  to  restrain 
himself  so  as  not  to  fling  his  victim  out  of  a  window. 

The  police  commissary,  who  was  calmly  looking  at 
this  little  scene  with  the  coolness  of  an  amateur,  pre- 
pared to  verify  the  fact  that  they  were  caught  flagrante 
delicto,  and  in  an  ironical  voice  said  to  her  husband, 
who  had  claimed  his  services : 

"  I  must  ask  for  your  name  in  full.  Monsieur?  " 

^The  Cocu  Imaginaire  (The  Imaginary  Cuckold )»  in  Molly's 
play  of  that  name. 
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**  Charles  Joseph  Edward  Dupontel,"  was  the  an- 
swer. And  as  the  commissary  was  writing  it  down 
from  his  dictation,  he  added  suddenly:  "  Du  Pontel 
in  two  words,  if  you  please.  Monsieur  le  Commission- 
aire!" 
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THE  driver,  who  had  jumped  from  his  box,  and 
was  now  walking  slowly  by  the  side  of  his  thin 
horses,  waking  them  up  every  moment  by  a  cut 
of  the  whip,  or  a  coarse  oath,  pointed  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  the  windows  of  a  solitary  house,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  were  still  up,  although  it  was  very  late 
and  quite  dark,  were  shining  like  yellow  lamps,  and  said 
to  me : 

"  One  gets  a  good  drop  there,  Monsieur,  and  well 
served,  by  George." 

And  his  eyes  flashed  in  his  thin,  sun-burnt  face,  which 
was  of  a  deep  brickdust  color,  while  he  smacked  his 
lips  like  a  drunkard,  who  remembers  a  bottle  of  good 
liquor  that  he  has  lately  drunk,  and  drawing  himself 
up  in  a  blouse  like  a  vulgar  swell,  he  shivered  like  the 
back  of  an  ox,  when  it  is  sharply  pricked  with  the  goad. 

"  Yes,  and  well  served  by  a  wench  who  will  turn  your 
head  for  you  before  you  have  tilted  your  elbow  and 
drank  a  glass  I  " 

The  moon  was  rising  behind  the  snow-covered  moun- 
tain peaks,  which  looked  almost  like  blood  under  its 
rays,  and  which  were  crowned  by  dark,  broken  clouds, 
which  whirled  about  and  floated,  and  reminded  the  pas- 
senger of  some  terrible  Medusa's  head.  The  gloomy 
plains  of  Capsir,  which  were  traversed  by  torrents,  ex- 
tensive meadows  in  which  undefined  forms  were  moving 
about,  fields  of  rye,  like  huge  golden  table-covers,  and 
here  and  there  wretched  villagers,  and  broad  sheets  of 
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water,  into  which  the  stars  seemed  to  look  in  a  melan- 
choly manner,  opened  out  to  the  view.  Damp  gusts 
of  winds  swept  along  the  road,  bringing  a  strong  smell 
of  hay,  of  resin  of  unknown  flowers,  with  them,  and 
erratic  pieces  of  rock,  which  were  scattered  on  the.  sur- 
face like  huge  boundary  stones,  had  spectral  outlines. 

The  driver  pulled  his  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  over 
his  eyes,  twirled  his  large  moustache,  and  said  in  an 
obsequious  voice : 

"Does  Monsieur  wish  to  stop  here?  This  is  the 
place  1" 

It  was  a  wretched  wayside  public-house,  with  a  red- 
dish slate  roof,  that  looked  as  if  it  were  suffering  from 
leprosy,  and  before  the  door  there  stood  three  wagons 
drawn  by  mules,  and  loaded  with  huge  stems  of  trees, 
and  which  took  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  road;  the 
animals,  which  were  used  to  halting  there,  were  dozing, 
and  their  heavy  loads  exhaled  a  smell  of  a  pillaged 
forest. 

Inside,  three  wagoners,  one  of  whom  was  an  old  man, 
while  the  other  two  were  young,  were  sitting  in  front 
of  the  fire,  which  cackled  loudly,  with  bottles  and 
glasses  on  a  large  round-table  by  their  side,  and  were 
singing  and  laughing  boisterously.  A  woman  with 
large  round  hips,  and  with  a  lace  cap  pinned  onto  her 
hair,  in  the  Catalan  fashion,  who  looked  strong  and 
bold,  and  who  had  a  certain  amount  of  gracefulness 
about  her,  and  with  a  pretty,  but  untidy  head,  was  urging 
them  to  undo  the  strings  of  their  great  leather  purses, 
and  replied  to  their  somewhat  indelicate  jokes  in  a  shrill 
voice,  as  she  sat  on  the  knee  of  the  youngest,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  kiss  her  and  to  fumble  in  her  bodice, 
without  any  signs  of  shame. 
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The  coachman  pushed  open  the  door,  like  a  man 
who  knows  that  he  is  at  home. 

"Good  evening,  Glaizette,  and  everybody;  there  is 
room  for  two  more,  I  suppose?  " 

The  wagoners  did  not  speak,  but  looked  at  us  cun- 
ningly and  angrily,  like  dogs  whose  food  had  been  taken 
from  them,  and  who  showed  their  teeth,  ready  to  bite, 
while  the  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  looked  into 
their  eyes  like  some  female  wild  beast  tamer;  and  then 
she  asked  us  with  a  strange  smile : 

"  What  am  I  to  get  you?  " 

"  Two  glasses  of  cognac,  and  the  best  you  have  in 
the  cupboard,"  Glaizette,  the  coachman  replied,  roll- 
ing a  cigarette. 

While  she  was  uncorking  the  bottle  I  noticed  how 
green  her  eyeballs  were ;  it  was  a  fascinating,  tempting 
green,  like  that  of  the  great  green  grasshopper;  and 
also  how  small  her  hands  were,  which  showed  that  she 
did  not  use  them  much;  how  white  her  teeth  were,  and 
how  her  voice,  which  was  rather  rough,  though  cooing, 
had  a  cruel,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  coaxing  sound.  I 
fancied  I  saw  her,  as  in  a  mirage,  reclining  triumphantly 
on  a  couch,  indifferent  to  the  fights  which  were  going 
on  about  her,  always  waiting  —  longing  for  him  who 
would  prove  himself  the  stronger,  and  who  would  prove 
victorious.  She  was,  in  short,  the  hospitable  dispenser 
of  love,  by  the  side  of  that  difficult,  stony  road,  who 
opened  her  arms  to  poor  men,  and  who  made  them  for- 
get everything  in  the  profusion  of  her  kisses.  She 
knew  dark  matters,  which  nobody  in  the  world  besides 
herself  should  know,  which  her  sealed  lips  would  carry 
away  inviolate  to  the  other  world.  She  had  never  yet 
loved,  and  would  never  really  love,  because  she  was 
vowed  to  passing  kisses  which  were  so  soon  forgotten. 
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I  was  anxious  to  escape  from  her  as  soon  as  possible; 
no  longer  to  see  her  pale,  green  eyes,  and  her  mouth 
that  bestowed  caresses  from  pure  charity;  no  longer  to 
feel  the  woman  with  her  beautiful,  white  hands,  so  near 
one ;  so  I  threw  her  a  piece  of  gold  and  made  my  escape 
without  saying  a  word  to  her,  without  waiting  for  any 
change,  and  without  even  wishing  her  good-night,  for 
I  felt  the  caress  of  her  smile,  and  the  disdainful  rest- 
lessness of  her  looks.     .     .     . 

The  carriage  started  off  at  a  gallop  to  Formigueres, 
amidst  a  furious  jingling  of  bells.  I  could  not  sleep 
any  more;  I  wanted  to  know  where  that  woman  came 
from,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  ask  the  driver  and  to  show 
any  interest  in  such  a  creature,  and  when  he  began  to 
talk,  as  we  were  going  up  another  hill,  as  if  he  had 
guessed  my  sweet  thoughts,  he  told  me  all  he  knew 
about  Glaizette.  I  listened  to  him  with  the  attention 
of  a  child,  to  whom  somebody  is  telling  some  wonderful 
fairy  tale. 

She  came  from  Fontpedrouze,  a  muleteers'  village, 
where  the  men  spend  their  time  in  drinking  and  gam- 
bling at  the  inn  when  they  are  not  traveling  on  the  high 
roads  with  their  mules,  while  the  women  do  all  the  field 
work,  carry  the  heayiest  loads  on  their  back,  and  lead  a 
life  of  pain  and  misery. 

Her  father  kept  an  inn;  the  girl  grew  up  very  happy; 
she  was  courted  before  she  was  fifteen,  and  was  so  co- 
quettish that  she  was  certain  to  be  almost  always  found 
in  front  of  her  looking-glass,  smiling  at  her  own  beauty, 
arranging  her  hair,  trying  to  make  herself  like  a  young 
lady  on  the  prado.  And  now,  as  none  of  the  family 
knew  how  to  keep  a  halfpenny,  but  spent  more  than 
they  earned,  and  were  like  cracked  jugs,  from  which  the 
water  escapes  drop  by  drop,   they  found  themselves 
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ruined  one  fine  day,  just  as  if  they  had  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  blind  alley.  So  on  the  "  Feast  of  Our  Lady 
of  Succor,"  when  people  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Font 
Romea,  and  the  villages  are  consequently  deserted,  the 
inn-keeper  set  fire  to  the  house.  The  crime  was  discov- 
ered through  la  Glaizette,  who  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  leave  the  looking-glass,  with  which  her  room 
was  adorned,  behind  her,  and  so  had  carried  it  off  under 
her  petticoat. 

The  parents  were  sentenced  to  many  years*  imprison- 
ment, and  being  let  loose  to  live  as  best  she  could,  the 
girl  became  a  servant,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  inher- 
ited some  property  from  an  old  farmer,  whom  she  had 
caught,  as  if  she  had  been  a  thrush  on  a  twig  covered 
with  bird-lime,  and  with  the  money  she  had  built  this 
public-house  on  the  new  road  which  was  being  built 
across  the  Capsir. 

**  A  regular  bad  onfe,  Monsieur,"  the  coachman  said 
in  conclusion,  "  a  vixen  such  as  one  does  not  see  now  in 
the  worst  garrison  towns,  and  who  would  open  the  door 
to  the  whole  fraternity,  and  not  at  all  avaricious,  but 
thoroughly  honest.     .     .     ." 

I  interrupted  him  in  spite  of  myself,  as  if  his  wDrds 
had  pained  me,  and  I  thought  of  those  pale  green  eyes, 
those  magic  eyes,  eyes  to  be  dreamt  about,  which  were 
the  color  of  grasshoppers,  and  I  looked  for  them,  and 
saw  them  in  the  darkness;  they  danced  before  me  like 
phosphorescent  lights,  and  I  would  have  given  then  the 
whole  contents  of  my  purse  to  that  man  if  he  would 
only  have  been  silent  and  urged  his  horses  on  to  full 
speed,  so  that  their  mad  gallop  might  carry  me  off 
quickly,  quickly  and  far,  and  continually  further  from 
that  girl. 
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IT  was  quite  useless  to  expostulate  when  that  obsti- 
nate little  Sonia,  with  a  Russian  name  and  Russian 
caprices,  had  said:  "I  choose  to  do  it."  She 
was  so  delicate  and  pretty  also,  with  her  slightly 
turned-up  nose,  and  her  rosy  and  childish  cheeks,  while 
every  female  pferversity  was  reflected  in  the  depths  of 
her  strange  eyes,  which  were  the  color  of  the  sea  on  a 
stormy  evening.  Yes,  she  was  very  charming,  very  fan- 
tastic, and  above  all,  so  Russian,  so  deliciously  and  im* 
pcriously  Russian,  and  all  the  more  Russian,  as  she  came 
from  Montmarte,  and  in  spite  of  this,  not  one  of  her 
seven  lovers  who  composed  her  usual  menagerie  had 
laughed  when  their  enslaver  said  one  day: 

**  You  know  my  feudal  castle  at  Pludun-Herlouet, 
near  Saint  Jacut-de-la-Mer,  which  I  bought  two  years 
ago,  and  In  which  I  have  not  yet  set  foot?  Very  well, 
then!  The  day  after  to-morrow,  which  is  the  first  of 
May,  we  will  have  a  house-warming  there." 

The  seven  had  not  asked  for  any  further  explanation, 
but  had  accompanied  little  Sonia,  and  were  now  ready 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  under  her  presidency  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  old  castle,  which  was  situated  ten  hours 
from  Paris.  They  had  arrived  there  that,  morning; 
they  were  going  to  have  dinner  and  supper  together, 
and  start  off  again  at  daybreak  next  morning;  such  were 
Sonia's  orders,  and  nobody  had  made  the  slightest 
objection. 

Two  of  her  admirers,  however,  who  were  not  yet 
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used  to  her  sudden  whims,  had  felt  some  surprise,  which 
was  quickly  checked  by  expressions  of  enthusiastic  pleas- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  others. 

"  What  a  delightful,  original  idea  1  Nobody  else 
would  have  thought  of  such  things!  Positively,  nc^ 
body  else.  Oh  1  these  Russians  1  "  But  those  who  had 
known  her  for  some  time,  and  who  had  been  conse- 
quently educated  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  found 
it  all  quite  natural. 

It  was  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  gentlemen 
were  going  to  dress.  Sonia  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
keep  on  her  morning-gown,  or  if  she  dressed,  she  would 
do  so  later.  Just  then  she  was  not  inclined  to  move  out 
of  her  great  rocking-chair,  from  which  she  could  see  the 
sun  setting  over  the  sea.  The  sight  always  delighted 
her  very  much.  It  might  have  been  taken  for  a  large 
red  billiard  ball,  rebounding  from  the  green  doth. 
How  funny  it  was  I  And  how  lucky  that  she  was  all 
alone  to  look  at  it,  for  those  seven  would  not  have  un- 
derstood it  at  all  I  Those  men  never  have  any  soul, 
have  they? 

Certainly,  the  sunset  was  strange  at  first,  but  at  length 
It  made  her  sad,  and  just  now  Sonia's  heart  felt  almost 
heavy,  though  the  very  sadness  was  sweet.  She  was 
congratulating  herself  more  than  ever  on  being  alone, 
so  as  to  enjoy  that  languor,  which  was  almost  like  a 
gentle  dream,  when,  in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
melancholy  and  sweet  sensation,  a  voice  rose  from  the 
road,  which  was  overhung  by  the  terrace ;  a  tremulous, 
but  fresh  and  pure  voice  sang  the  following  words  to 
a  slow  melody : 

"  Walking  in  Paris, 
Having  my  drink. 
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A  friend  of  mine  whispered : 

What  do  you  think? 
If  love  makes  you  thirsty, 
Then  wine  makes  you  lusty J^ 

The  sound  died  away,  as  the  singer  continued  on  his 
way,  and  Sonia  was  afraid  that  she  should  not  hear  the 
rest;  it  was  really  terrible;  so  she  jumped  out  of  the 
rocking-chair,  ran  to  the  balustrade  of  terrace,  and 
leaning  over  it,  she  called  out:  *' Sing  it  again  I  I 
insist  on  it.     The  song,  the  whole  song  I  " 

On  hearing  this,  the  singer  looked  round  and  then 
came  back,  without  hurrying,  however,  and  as  if  he 
were  prompted  by  curiosity,  rather  than  by  any  desire 
to  comply  with  her  order,  and  holding  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  he  looked  at  Sonia  attentively,  who,  on  her  part, 
had  plenty  of  time  to  look  closely  at  him. 

He  was  an  old  man  of  about  sixty-five,  and  his  rags 
and  the  wallet  over  his  shoulder  denoted  a  beggar,  but 
Sonia  immediately  noticed  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  affectation  in  his  wretchedness.  His  hair 
and  beard  were  not  shaggy  and  ragged,  like  such  men 
usually  wear  them,  and  evidently  he  had  his  hair  cut 
occasionally,  and  he  had  a  fine,  and  even  distinguished 
fzcty  as  Sonia  said  to  herself.  But  she  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  that,  as  for  some  time  she  had  noticed 
that  old  men  at  the  seaside  nearly  all  looked  like  gen- 
tlemen. 

When  he  got  to  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  the  beggar 
stopped,  and  wagged  his  head  and  said :  "  Pretty  1 
The  little  woman  is  very  pretty  I'*  But  he  did  not 
obey  Sonia's  order,  who  repeated  it,  almost  angrily  this 
time,  beating  a  violent  tattoo  on  the  stone-work.  "  The 
song,  the  whole  song  1  " 
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He  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  stood  there  gaping,  with 
a  vacant  smile  on  hi|  face,  and  as  his  head  was  rather 
inclined  towards  his  left  shoulder,  a  thin  stream  of 
saliva  trickled  from  his  lips  onto  his  beard,  and  his  looks 
became  more  and  more  ardent.  "  How  stupid  I  am  I  " 
Sonia  suddenly  thought.  "  Of  course  he  is  waiting  for 
something."  She  felt  In  her  pocket,  In  which  she  al- 
ways carried  some  gold  by  way  of  half-pence>  took  out 
a  twenty-franc  piece  and  threw  it  down  to  the  old  man. 
He,  however,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it,  but  contin- 
ued looking  at  her  ecstatically,  and  was  only  roused 
from  his  state  of  bliss  by  receiving  a  handful  of  gravel 
which  she  threw  at  him,  right  in  his  face. 

**  Do  sing  I"  she  exclaimed.  "You  must;  I  will 
have  it;  I  have  paid  you."  And  then,  still  smiling,  he 
picked  up  the  napoleon  and  threw  it  back  onto  the  ter- 
race, and  then  he  said  proudly,  though  in  a  very  gentle 
voice:  "  I  do  not  adc  for  charity,  little  lady;  but  if  it 
gives  you  pleasure,  I  will  sing  you  the  whole  song,  the 
whole  of  it,  as  often  as  you  please."  And  he  began  the 
song  again,  in  his  tremulous  voice,  which  was  more 
tremulous  than  it  had  been  before,  as  if  he  were  much 
touched. 

Sonia  was  overcome,  and  without  knowing  was 
moved  into  tears ;  delighted  because  the  man  had  spoken 
to  her  so  familiarly,  and  rather  ashamed  at  having 
treated  him  as  a  beggar ;  and  now  her  whole  being  was 
carried  away  by  the  slow  rhythm  of  the  melody,  which 
related  an  old  love  story,  and  when  he  had  done  he 
again  looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  and  as  she  was  crying, 
he  said  to  her :  "  I  dare  say  you  have  a  beautiful  horse, 
or  a  little  dog  that  you  are  very  fond  of,  which  is  ill. 
Take  me  to  it,  and  I  will  cure  it :  I  understand  it  thor- 
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oughly.  I  will  do  it  gratis,  becsuse  you  are  so  pretty." 
She  could  not  help  laughtng.  *"'  You  must  not 
laugh,"  he  said.  "  What  are  you  laughing  at?  Be* 
cause  I  am  poor?  But  I  am  not)  for  I  had  work  yester- 
day^ and  again  tO'^day.  I  have  a  bag  fulL  See,  look 
here  I  "  And  from  his  belt  he  drew  a  leather  purse  in 
which  coppers  rattled.  He  poured  them  out  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  said  merrily :  "  You  sec,  little 
one,  I  have  a  purse.  Forty-seven  sous;  forty^even!  " 
•^So  you  will  not  take  my  napoleon?"  Sonia  said. 
•*  Certainly  not,"  he  replied.  **  I  do  not  want  it;  and 
then,  I  tell  you  again,  I  will  not  accept  alms.  So  you 
do  not  know  me?  "  **  No,  I  do  not."  ^*  Very  well, 
ask  anyone  in  the  neighborhood*  Everybody  will  tell 
you  that  the  Marquis  does  not  live  on  charity." 

The  Marquis  I  At  that  name  she  suddenly  remem^ 
bered  that  two  years  ago  she  had  heard  his  story.  It 
was  at  the  time  that  she  bought  the  property,  and  the 
vendor  had  mentioned  the  Marquis  as  one  of  the  curi- 
osities of  th6  soil.  He  was  said  to  be  half  silly,  at  any 
rate  an  original,  almost  in  his  dotage,  living  by  any 
lucky  bits  that  be  could  make  as  horse-coper  and  veteri^ 
nary.  The  peasants  gave  him  a  little  work,  as  they 
feared  that  he  might  throw  spells  over  anyone  who  re- 
fused to  employ  him.  They  also  respected  him  on 
account  of  his  former  wealth  and  of  his  title,  for  he  had 
been  rich,  very  rich,  and  they  said  that  he  really  was  a 
marquis,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  ruined  himself  in 
Paris  by  speculating.  The  reason,  of  course,  was 
wominl 

At  that  moment  the  dinner  bell  began  to  ring,  and  a 
wild  idea  entered  Sonla's  head.  She  ran  to  the  little 
door  that  opened  onto  the  terrace,  overtook  the  musi- 
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cian,  and  with  a  ceremonious  bow  she  said  to  him: 
**  Will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  din- 
ing with  me.  Marquis?  " 

The  old  man  left  off  smiling  and  grew  serious;  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  bring  old  recol- 
lections back,  and  then  with  a  very  formal,  old-fash- 
ioned bow,  he  said:  "With  pleasure,  my  dear." 
And  letting  his  wallet  drop,  he  offered  Sonia  his  arm. 

When  she  introduced  this  new  guest  to  them,  all  the 
seven,  even  to  the  best  drilled,  started.  "  I  see  what 
disturbs  you,"  she  said.  "  It  is  his  dress.  Weill  It 
really  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But  wait  a  moment; 
that  can  soon  be  arranged." 

She  rang  for  her  lady's  maid  and  whispered  some^ 
thing  to  her,  and  then  she  said:  "  Marquis,  your  bath 
is  ready  in  your  dressing-room.  If  you  will  follow  Sa- 
bina,  she  will  show  you  to  it.  These  gentlemen  and  I 
will  wait  dinner  for  you."  And  as  soon  as  he  had  gone 
out,  she  said  to  the  youngest  there :  "  And  now, 
Ernest,  go  upstairs  and  undress;  I  will  allow  you  to  dine 
in  your  morning  coat,  and  you  will  give  your  dress  coat 
and  the  rest  to  Sabina,  for  the  Marquis." 

Ernest  was  delighted  at  having  to  play  a  part  in  the 
piece,  and  the  six  others  clapped  their  hands.  "  No- 
body else  could  think  of  such  things;  nobody,  nobody  1  " 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  sitting  at  dinner,  the 
Marquis  in  a  dress  coat  on  Sonia's  left,  and  it  was  a 
great  deception  for  the  seven.  They  had  reckoned  on 
having  some  fun  with  him,  and  especially  Ernest,  who 
set  up  as  a  wit,  had  intended  to  draw  him.  But  at  the 
first  attempt  of  this'  sort,  Sonia  had  given  him  a  look 
which  they  all  understood,  and  dinner  began  very  cere* 
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moniously  for  the  seven,  but  merrily  and  without  re- 
straint between  Sonia  and  the  old  man. 

They  cut  very  long  faces,  those  seven,  but  inwardly, 
.  if  one  can  say  so,  for  of  course  they  could  not  dream  of 
showing  how  put  out  they  were,  and  those  inward  long 
faces  grew  longer  still  when  Sonia  said  to  the  old  fel- 
low, quite  suddenly :  "  I  say,  how  stupid  these  gentle- 
men arel     Suppose  we  leave  them  to  themselves?  " 

The  Marquis  rose,  offered  her  his  arm  again,  and 
said:  "Where  shall  we  go  to?"  But  Soma's  only 
reply  was  to  sing  the  couplet  of  that  song  which  she 
had  remembered : 

"  For  three  years  I  passed 
The  nights  with  my  love, 
In  a  beautiful  bed- 
In  a  splendid  alcove. 
Though  wine  makes  me  sleepy. 
Yet  love  keeps  me  frisky." 

And  the  seven,  who  were  altogether  dumbfounded 
this  time,  and  who  could  not  conceal  their  vexation,  saw 
the  couple  disappear  out  of  the  door  which  led  to  Sonia's 
apartments.  "  Hum  1  "  Ernest  ventured  to  say,  *'  this 
is  really  rather  strong  I"  "Yes,"  the  eldest  of  the 
menagerie  replied,  **  It  certainly  is  rather  strong,  but 
it  will  do  I  You  know,  there  is  nobody  like  her  for 
thinking  of  such  things !  " 

The  next  morning,  the  chateau  bell  woke  them  up  at 
six  o'clock,  when  they  had  agreed  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  the  seven  men  asked  each  other  whether  they  should 
go  and  wish  Sonia  good-morning,  as  usual,  before  she 
was  out  of  her  room.     Ernest  hesitated  more  than  any 
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When  I  got  it  home,  I  wished  to  have  a  small  chair 
of  the  same  period  covered  with  it;  and  as  I  was 
handling  it  in  order  to  take  the  necessary  measures,  I 
felt  some  paper  beneath  my  fingers,  and  when  I  cut  the 
lining,  some  letters  fell  at  my  feet.  They  were  yellow 
with  age,  and  the  faint  ink  was  the  color  of  rust,  and 
outside  the  sheet,  which  was  folded  in  the  fashion  of 
years  long  past,  it  was  addressed  in  a  delicate  hand: 
To  Monsieur  VAhbe  d'Argence. 

The  first  three  lines  merely  settled  places  of  meet- 
ing, but  here  is  the  third : 

'*  My  Friend :  I  am  very  unwell,  ill  in  fact,  and  I 
cannot  leave  my  bed.  The  rain  is  beating  against  my 
windows,  and  I  lie  dreaming  comfortably  and  warmly 
on  my  eider-down  coverlet.  I  have  a  book  of  which  I 
am  very  fond,  and  which  seems  as  if  it  really  applied  to 
me.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is?  No,  for  you  would 
only  scold  me.  Then,  when  I  have  read  a  little,  I  think, 
and  will  tell  you  what  about. 

**  Having  been  in  bed  for  three  days,  I  think  about 
my  bed,  and  even  in  my  sleep  I  meditate  on  it  still,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bed  constitutes 
our  whole  life ;  for  we  were  born  in  it,  w«  live  in  it,  and 
we  shall  die  in  it.  If,  therefore,  I  had  Monsieur  de 
Crcbillon's  pen,  I  should  write  the  history  of  a  bed, 
and  what  exciting  and  terrible,  as  well  as  delightful 
moving  occurrences  would  not  such  a  book  contain  I 
What  lessons  and  what  subjects  for  moralizing  could 
one  not  draw  from  it,  for  everyone  ? 

"  You  know  my  bed,  my  friend,  but  you  will  never 
guess  how  many  things  I  have  discovered  in  it  within 
the  last  three  days,  and  how  much  more  I  love  it,  in 
consequence.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  inhabited,  haunted, 
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if  I  may  say  so,  by  a  number  of  people  I  never  thought 
of,  who,  nevertheless,  have  left  something  of  themselves 
in  that  couch. 

**Ahl  I  cannot  understand  people  who  buy  new 
beds,  beds  to  which  no  memories  or  cares  are  attached. 
Mine,  ours,  which  is  so  shabby,  and  so  spacious,  must 
have  held  many  existences  in  it,  from  birth  to  the  grave. 
Think  of  that,  my  friend;  think  of  it  all;  review  all 
those  lives,  a  great  part  of  which  was  spent  between 
these  four  posts,  surrounded  by  these  hangings  embroid- 
ered by  human  figures,  which  have  seen  so  many  things. 
What  have  they  seen  during  the  three  centuries  since 
they  were  first  put  up  ? 

'*  Here  is  a  young  woman  lying  on  this  bed.  From 
time  to  time  she  sighs,  and  then  she  groans  and  cries 
out;  her  mother  is  with  her,  and  presently  a  little  crea- 
ture that  makes  a  noise  like  a  cat  mewing,  and  which  is 
all  shriveled  and  wrinkled,  comes  from  her.  It  is  a 
male  child  to  which  she  has  given  birth,  and  the  young 
mother  feels  happy  in  spite  of  her  pain;  she  is  nearly 
suffocated  with  joy  at  that  first  cry,  and  stretches  out  her 
arms,  and  those  around  her  shed  tears  of  pleasure;  for 
that  little  morsel  of  humanity  which  has  come  from  her 
means  the  continuation  of  the  family,  the  perpetuation 
of  the  blood,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  soul  of  the  old 
people,  who  are  looking  on,  trembling  with  excitement. 

"  And  then,  here  are  two  lovers,  who  for  the  first 
time  are  flesh  to  flesh  together  in  that  tabernacle  of  life. 
They  tremble;  but  transported  with  delight,  they  have 
the  delicious  sensation  of  being  close  together,  and  by 
degrees  their  lips  meet.  That  divine  kiss  makes  them 
one,  that  kiss,  which  is  the  gate  of  a  terrestrial  heaven, 
that  kiss  which  speaks  of  human  delights,  which  continue 
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ally  promises  them,  annotinces  them,  and  precedes  them. 
And  their  bed  is  agitated  Ifke  the  tempestuous  sea,  and 
it  bends  and  murmurs,  and  itself  seems  to  become  ani- 
mated and  joyous,  for  the  maddening  mystery  of  love 
is  being  accomplished  on  it.  What  is  there  sweeter, 
what  more  perfect  in  this  world  than  those  embraces, 
which  make  one  single  being  out  of  two,  and  which  give 
to  both  of  them  at  the  same  moment  the  same  thought, 
the  same  expectation,  and  the  same  maddening  pleasure, 
which  descends  upon  them  like  a  celestial  and  devour* 
ing  fire? 

**  Do  you  remember  those  lines  from  some  old  poet, 
which  you  read  to  me  last  year?  I  do  not  remember 
who  wrote  f hem,  but  it  may  have  been  Rousard : 

**  When  you  and  I  in  bed  shall  lie, 
Lascivious  we  shall  be. 
Enlaced,  playing  a  thousand  tricks. 
Of  lovers,  gamesomely. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  that  verse  embroidered  on 
the  top  of  my  bed,  where  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  arc  con- 
tinually looking  at  me  out  of  their  tapestry  eyes. 

**  And  think  of  death*  my  friend ;  of  all  those  who 
have  breathed  out  their  last  sigh  to  God  in  this  bed. 
For  it  is  also  the  tomb  of  hopes  ended,  the  door  which 
closes  everything,  after  having  been  the  one  which  lets 
in  the  world.  What  cries,  what  anguish,  what  suffer- 
ings, what  groans,  how  many  arms  stretched  out  to- 
wards the  past;  what  appeals  to  happiness  that  has  van- 
ished for  ever;  what  convulsions,  what  death-rattles, 
what  gaping  lips  and  distorted  eyes  have  there  not  been 
in  this  bed,  from  which  I  am  writing  to  you,  during  the 
three  centuries  that  it  has  sheltered  human  beings! 
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**  The  bed,  you  must  remember,  is  the  symbol  of  life; 
I  have  discovered  this  within  the  last  three  days. 
There  is  nothing  good  except  the  bed,  and  are  not  some 
of  our  best  moments  spent  in  sleep  ? 

"  But  then  again,  we  sutfer  in  bed !  It  is  the  refuge 
of  those  who  are  ill  and  suffering ;  a  place  of  repose  and 
comfort  for  worn-out  bodies,  and,  in  a  word,  the  bed  is 
part  and  parcel  of  humanity. 

"  Many  other  thoughts  have  struck  me,  but  I  have 
no  time  to  note  them  down  for  you,  and  then,  should 
I  remember  them  all?  Besides  that,  I  am  so  tired  that 
I  mean  to  retire  to  my  pillows,  stretch  myself  out  at  full 
length,  and  sleep  a  little.  But  be  sure  and  come  to  see 
me  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow ;  perhaps  I  may  be  better, 
and  able  to  prove  it  to  you. 

"  Good-bye,  my  friend ;  here  are  my  hands  for  you 
to  kiss,  and  I  also  offer  you  my  lips." 
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IS  there  any  stronger  feeling  than  curiosity  in  a 
woman?  Ohl  Fancy  seeing,  knowing,  touching 
what  one  has  dreamt  about  1  What  would  a 
woman  not  do  for  that?  When  once  a  woman's  eager 
curiosity  is  aroused,  she  will  be  guilty  of  any  folly,  com- 
mit any  imprudence,  venture  upon  anything,  and  recoil 
from  nothing.  I  am  speaking  of  women  who  are  really 
women,  who  are  endowed  with  that  triple-bottomed  dis- 
position, which  appears  to  be  reasonable  and  cold  on  the 
surface,  but  whose  three  secret  compartments  are  filled. 
The  first,  with  female  uneasiness,  which  is  always  in  a 
state  of  flutter;  the  next,  with  sly  tricks  which  are  col- 
ored in  imitation  of  good  faith,  with  those  sophistical 
and  formidable  tricks  of  apparently  devout  women;  and 
the  last,  with  all  those  charming,  improper  acts,  with 
that  delightful  deceit,  exquisite  perfidy,  and  all  those 
wayward  qualities,  which  drive  lovers  who  are  stupidly 
credulous,  to  suicide;  but  which  delight  others. 

The  womian  whose  adventure  I  am  about  to  relate, 
was  a  little  person  from  the  provinces,  who  had  been 
insipidly  chaste  till  then.  Her  life,  which  was  appar- 
ently so  calm,  was  spent  at  home,  with  a  busy  husband 
and  two  children,  whom  she  brought  up  like  an  irre- 
proachable woman.  But  her  heart  beat  with  unsatis- 
fied curiosity,  and  some  unknown  longing.  She  was 
continually  thinking  of  Paris,  and  read  the  fashionable 
papers  eagerly.  The  accounts  of  parties,  of  the  dresses 
and  various  entertainments,  excited  her  longing;  but, 
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above  all,  she  was  strangely  agitated  by  those  para- 
graphs which  were  full  of  double  meaning,  by  those 
veils  which  were  half  raised  by  clever  phrases,  and 
which  gave  her  a  glimpse  of  culpable  and  ravishing  de- 
lights, and  from  her  country  home,  she  saw  Paris  in  an 
apotheosis  of  magnificent  and  corrupt  luxury. 

And  during  the  long  nights,  when  she  dreamt,  lulled 
by  the  regular  snores  of  her  husband,  who  was  sleeping 
on  his  back  by  her  side,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  head,  she  saw  in  her  sleep  those  well-known 
men  whose  names  appeared  on  the  first  page  of  the 
newspapers  as  great  stars  in  the  dark  skies ;  and  she  pic- 
tured to  herself  their  life  of  continual  excitement,  of 
constant  debauches,  of  orgies  such  as  they  indulged  in 
in  ancient  Rome,  which  were  horridly  voluptuous,  with 
refinements  of  sensuality  which  were  so  complicated  that 
she  could  not  even  picture  them  to  herself. 

The  boulevards  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  kind  of  abyss 
of  human  passions,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  houses  there  concealed  mysteries  of  prodigious  love. 
But  she  felt  that  she  was  growing  old,  and  this,  without 
having  known  life,  except  in  those  regular,  horridly 
monotonous,  every-day  occupations,  which  constitute 
the  happiness  of  the  home.  She  was  still  pretty,  for 
she  was  well  preserved  in  her  tranquil  existence,  like 
some  winter  fruit  in  a  closed  cupboard;  but  she  was  agi- 
tated and  devoured  by  her  secret  ardor.  She  used  to 
ask  herself  whether  she  should  die  without  having  ex- 
perienced any  of  those  damning,  intoxicating  joys,  with- 
out having  plunged  once,  just  once  into  that  flood  of 
Parisian  voluptuousness. 

By  dint  of  much  perseverance,  she  paved  the  way  for 
a  journey  to  Paris,  found  a  pretext,  got  some  relations 
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to  invite  her,  and  as  her  husband  could  not  go  with  her, 
she  went  alone,  and  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  she  invented 
a  reason  for  remaining  for  two  days,  or  rather  for  two 
nights,  if  necessary,  as  she  told  him  that  she  had  met 
some  friends  who  lived  a  little  way  out  of  town. 

And  then  she  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  She 
went  up  and  down  the  boulevards,  without  seeing  any- 
thing except  roving  and  numbered  vice.  She  looked 
into  the  large  cafes,  and  read  the  Agony  Column  of  the 
Fiffaro,  which  every  morning  seemed  to  her  like  a  tocsin, 
a  summons  to  love.  But  nothing  put  her  on  the  track 
of  those  orgies  of  actors  and  actresses ;  nothing  revealed 
to  her  those  temples  of  debauchery  which  she  imagined 
opened  at  sOme  magic  word,  like  the  cave  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  or  those  catacombs  in  Roipe,  where  the  mys- 
teries of  a  persecuted  religion  were  secretly  celebrated. 

Her  relations,  who  w^re  quite  middle-class  people, 
could  not  introduce  her  to  any  of  those  well-known  men 
with  whose  nam^s  her  head  was  full,  and  in  despair 
she  was  thinking  bf  returning,  when  chance  came  to  her 
aid.  One  day,  as  she  was  going  along  the  Rue  de  la 
Chaussee  d'Jntin,  she  stopped  to  look  into  a  shop  full 
of  those  colored  Japanese  knick-knacks,  which  strike  the 
eye  on  account  of  their  color.  She  was  looking  at  the 
little  ivory  buffoons,  the  tall  vases  of  flaming  enamel, 
and  the  curious  bronzes,  when  she  heard  the  shopkeeper 
dilating^  with  many  bows,  on  the  value  of  an  enormous, 
pot-bellied,  comical  figure,  which  was  quite  unique,  he 
said,  to  a  little,  bald-headed,  gray-bearded  man. 

Every  moment,  the  shopkeeper  repeated  his  custom- 
er's name,  which  was  a  celebrated  one,  in  a  voice  like  a 
trumpet*     The   other   customers,   young   women   and 
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well-dressed  gentkmen,  gave  a  swift  and  furtive,  but 
resipectful  glance  at  the  celebrated  writer>  who  was  look^ 
ing  admiringly  at  the  china  figure.  They  were  both 
equally  ugly,  as  ugly  as  two  brothers  who  had  sprung 
from  the  same  mother. 

''  X  will  let  you  have  It  for  a  thousand  francsi  Mon** 
sieur  Varin,  and  that  is  exactly  what  it  cost  me.  I 
should  ask  anybody  else  fifteen  hundred,  but  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  literary  and  artistic  custodiers,  and  have 
special  prices  for  them.  They  all  come  to  me,  Mon- 
sieur Varin.  Yesterday,  Monsieur  Busnach  bought  a 
large,  antique  goblet  of  me,  and  the  other  day  I  sold 
two  candelabra  like  this  (is  it  not  handsome?)  to  Monr. 
aieur  Alexander  Dumas.  If  Monsieur  Zola  were  to  see 
that  Japanese  figure,  he  would  buy  it  immediately, 
Monsieur  Varin/' 

The  author  hesitated  In  perplexity,  as  he  wanted  to 
have  the  figure,  but  the  price  was  above  him,  and  he 
thought  no  more  about  her  looking  at  him  than  if  he 
had  been  alone  in  the  desert.  She  came  in  trembling, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  shamelessly  upon  him,  and  she  did 
not  even  ask  herself  whether  he  were  good-looking,  ele- 
gant or  young.  It  was  Jean  Varin  himself,  Jean  Varin. 
After  a  long  struggle,  and  painful  hesitation,  he  put 
the  figure  down  onto  the  table.  "  No,  it  is  too  dear,'* 
he  said.  The  shopkeeper's  eloquence  redoubled. 
**OhI  Monsieur  Varin,  too  dear?  It  is  worth  two 
thousand  francs,  if  it  is  worth  a  sou."  But  the  man  of 
letters  replied  sadly,  still  looking  at  the  figure  i^ith  the 
enameled  eyes:  ^'  I  do  not  say  it  is  not;  but  it  is  too 
dear  for  me."  And  thereupon,  she,  seized  by  a  kind 
of  mad  audacity,  came  forward  and  said:     "What 
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shall  you  charge  me  for  the  figure?"  The  shop- 
keeper, in  surprise,  replied:  "  Fifteen  hundred  francs, 
Madame."     ''  I  will  take  it." 

The  writer,  who  had  not  even  noticed  her  till  that 
moment,  turned  round  suddenly ;  he  looked  at  her  from 
head  to  foot,  with  half-closed  eyes,  observantly,  and 
then  he  took  in  the  details,  as  a  connoisseur.  She  was 
charming,  suddenly  animated  by  that  flame  which  had 
hitherto  been  dormant  in  her.  And  then,  a  woman 
who  gives  fifteen  hundred  francs  for  a  knick-knack  is 
not  to  be  met  with  every  day. 

But  she  was  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  delightful  deli- 
cacy, and  turning  to  him,  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice : 
"Excuse  me.  Monsieur;  no  doubt  I  have  been  rather 
hasty,  as  perhaps  you  had  not  finally  made  up  your 
mind."  He,  however,  only  bowed,  and  said :  "  In- 
deed, I  had,  Madame."  And  she,  filled  with  emotion, 
continued:  "Well,  Monsieur,  if  either  to-day,  or  at 
any  other  time,  you  change  your  mind,  you  can  have  this 
Japanese  figure.  I  only  bought  it  because  you  seemed 
to  like  it." 

He  was  visibly  flattered,  and  smiled.  "  I  should 
much  like  to  find  out  how  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  he 
said.  Then  she  told  him  how  she  admired  him,  and 
became  quite  eloquent  as  she  quoted  his  works,  and 
while  they  were  talking  he  rested  his  arms  on  a  table, 
and  fixed  his  bright  eyes  upon  her,  trying  to  make  out 
who  and  what  she  really  was.  But  the  shopkeeper, 
who  was  pleased  to  have  that  living  puff  of  his  goods, 
called  out,  from  the  other  end  of  the  shop :  "  Just  look 
at  this.  Monsieur  Varin;  is  it  not  beautiful?  " 

And  then  everyone  looked  round,  and  she  almost 
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trembled  with  pleasure  at  being  seen  talking  so  inti- 
mately with  such  a  well-known  man. 

At  last,  however,  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  by  her  feel- 
ings, she  grew  bold,  like  a  general  does,  who  is  going 
to  give  the  order  for  an  assault.  "  Monsieur,"  she 
said,  "  will  you  do  me  a  great,  a  very  great  pleasure  ? 
Allow  me  to  offer  you  this  funny  Japanese  figure,  as  a 
keepsake  from  a  woman  who  admires  you  passionately, 
and  whom  you  have  seen  for  ten  minutes/' 

Of  course  he  refused,  and  she  persisted,  but  still  he 
resisted  her  offer,  at  which  he  was  much  amused,  and  at 
which  he  laughed  heartily;  but  that  only  made  her  more 
obstinate,  and  she  said :  "  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  take 
it  to  your  house  immediately.     Where  do  you  live?  " 

He  refused  to  give  her  his  address,  but  she  got  it 
from  the  shopkeeper,  and  when  she  had  paid  for  her 
purchase,  she  ran  out  to  take  a  cab.  The  writer  went 
after  her,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  accept  a  present  for 
which  he  could  not  possibly  account.  He  reached  her 
just  as  she  was  jumping  into  the  vehicle,  and  getting  in 
after  her,  he  almost  fell  onto  her,  and  then  tumbled 
onto  the  bottom  of  the  cab  as  it  started.  He  picked 
himself  up,  however,  and  sat  down  by  her  side,  feeling 
very  much  annoyed. 

It  was  no  good  for  him  to  insist  and  to  beg  her ;  she 
showed  herself  intractable,  and  when  they  got  to  the 
door,  she  stated  her  conditions.  "I  will  undertake 
not  to  leave  this  with  you,''  she  said,  "  if  you  will  prom- 
ise to  do  all  I  want  to-day."  And  the  whole  affair 
seemed  so  funny  to  him  that  he  agreed.  **  What  do 
you  generally  do  at  this  time?"  she  asked  him;  and 
after  hesitating  for  a  few  moments,  he  replied:     "I 
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generally  ga  for  a  walk.''  "Very  well,  tfeen,.  we  will 
go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulvgine/  '^  she  said^  in  a  r^olute 
voice,  aAd  they  started 

He  was  obliged  to  tell  her  the  names  of  all  the  well- 
known  wonacn,  pure  or  impure,  with  every  detail  about 
thena ;  their  life,  their  habitSi  their  private  affairs,  and 
their  vices;  and  when  it  was  getting  du3k»  she  said  to 
Wm:  "What  do  you  do  every  day  at  this  time?'* 
"  I  have  some  absinthe/'  he  repliedi  with  a  laugh. 
"  Very  well,  then.  Monsieur,."  she  w^nt  ofi,  scripusly, 
"  let  us  go  and  have  some  absinthe/' 

They  went  into  a  large  cafe  on  the  bouleviird  which 
he  frequented,  and  where  he  met  some  of  hia  c<^}eagues, 
whom  he  introduced  to  her.  She  was  half  mad  with 
pleasure,  and  she  kept  saying  to  herself:  **  At  last! 
At  last  1  *'  But  time  went  on,  and  she  observed  that  she 
supposed  it  must  be  about  his  dinner  time,  and  she  sug* 
gcsted  that  they  should  go  and  dine.  When  they  left 
Bignott^s,  after  dinner,  she  wanted  to  know  what  he  did 
in  the  evening,  and  looking  at  her  fixedly*  he  replied: 
"That  depends;  sometimes  I  go  to  the  thcatey," 
"  Very  well,  then>  Monsieur ;  let  us  go  to  the  theater," 

They  went  to  the  Vaudeville  with  an  order,  thanks 
to  him,  and,  to  her  great  pride,  the  whole  hou^  saw 
her  sitting  by  his  side,  in  the  balcony  stalls. 

When  the  play  was  over,  he  gallantly  kissed  her 
hand,  and  said:  "It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank 
you  for  this  delightful  day.  .  .  ."  But  she  inter- 
rupted him :  "  What  do  you  do  at  this  time*  every 
night?"  "Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  ,  I  go  home." 
She  began  to  laugh,  a  little  tremulous  laugh.  "  Very 
well,  Monsieur     •     .     .     let  us  go  to  your  rooms." 

They  did  not  say  anything  more.     She  shivered  oc- 
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casionally,  from  head  to  foot,  feeling  inclined  to  dtay, 
and  inclined  to  run  away,  but  with  a  fixed  determina- 
tion, after  all,  to  see  it  out  to  the  end.  She  was  so 
excited  that  she  had  to  hold  onto  the  baluster  as  she 
went  upstairs,  and  he  came  up  behind  her,  with  a  wax 
match  in  hts  hand. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  room,  she  undressed  her* 
self  quickly,  and  retired  without  saying  a  word,  and 
then  she  waited  for  him,  cowering  against  the  wall. 
But  she  was  as  simple  as  it  was  possible  for  a  provincial 
lawyer's  wife  to  be,  and  he  was  more  exacting  than  a 
pascha  with  three  tails,  and  so.  they  did  not  at  all  under^ 
stand  each  other.  At  last,  however,  he  went  to  sleep, 
and  the  night  passed,  ^nd  the  silence  was  only  disturbed 
by  the  tick-tack  of  the  clock,  and  she,  lying  motionless, 
thought  of  her  conjugal  nights;  and  by  thi^ light  of  the 
Chinese  lantern,  she  looked,  nearly  heart-broken,  at  the 
little  fat  man  lying  on  his  back,  whose  round  stomach 
raised  up  the  bedrclothes  like  a  balloon  filled  with  gas. 
He  snored  with  the  noise  of  a  wheezy  organ  pipe,  with 
prolonged  snorts  and  comic  chokings.  His  few  hairs 
profited  by  his  sleep,  to  stand  up  in  a  very  strange  way, 
as  if  they  were  tired  of  having  been  fastened  for  so 
long  to  that  pate,  whose  bareness  they  were  trying  to 
cover,  and  a  small  stream  of  saliva  was  running  out  of 
one  corner  of  his  half-open  mouth. 

At  last  the  daylight  appeared  through  the  drawn 
blinds ;  so  she  got  up  and  dressed  herself  without  mak- 
ing any  noise,  aad  she  had  already  half  opened  the  door, 
when  she  made  the  lock  creak,  and  he  woke  up  and 
rubbed  his  eyes.  He  was  some  moments  before  he  quite 
came  to  himself,  and  then,  when  he  remembered  all  that 
had  happened,  he  said:     "  Whatl     Are  you  going  al- 
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ready?"  She  remained  standing,  in  some  confusion, 
and  then  she  said,  in  a  hesitating  voice:  "Yes,  of 
course;  it  is  morning.     .     .     ." 

Then  he  sat  up,  and  said :  "  Look  her«,  I  have 
something  to  ask  you,  in  my  turn."  And  as  she  did  not 
reply,  he  went  on :  "  You  have  surprised  me  most  con- 
foundedly since  yesterday.  Be  open,  and  tell  me  why 
you  did  it  all,  for  upon  my  word  I  cannot  understand  it 
in  the  least."  She  went  close  up  to  him,  blushing  like 
as  if  she  had  been  a  virgin,  and  said:  ''  I  wanted  to 
know  .  .  .  what  .  .  .  what  vice  .  . 
really  was,  .  .  .  and  .  •  .  well 
well,  it  is  not  at  all  funny." 

And  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  downstairs  into 
the  street. 

A  number,  of  sweepers  were  busy  in  the  streets;  brush- 
ing the  pavements,  the  roadway,  and  sweeping  every- 
thing on  one  side.  With  the  same  regular  motion,  the 
motion  of  mowers  in  a  meadow,  they  pushed  the  mud 
in  front  of  them  in  a  semi-circle,  and  she  met  them  in 
every  street,  like  dancing  puppets,  walking  automatic- 
ally with  their  swaying  motion.  And  It  seemed  to  her 
as  if  something  had  been  swept  out  of  her;  as  if  her 
over-excited  dreams  had  been  pushed  into  the  gutter,  or 
into  the  drain,  and  so  she  went  home,  out  of  breath, 
and  very  cold,  and  all  that  she  could  remember  was  the 
sensation  of  the  motion  of  those  brooms  sweeping  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  the  early  morning. 

As  soon  as  she  got  into  her  room,  she  threw  herself 
onto  her  bed  and  cried.. 
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WHEN  I  went  into  the  waiting-room  at  the  sta- 
tion at  Loubain,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
look  at  the  clock,  and  I  found  that  I  had  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  to  wait  for  the  Paris  express. 

I  felt  suddenly  tired,  as  if  I  had  walked  twenty  miles, 
and  then  I  looked  about  me  as  if  I  could  find  some  means 
of  killing  the  time  on  the  station  walls,  and  at  last  I  went 
out  again^  and  stopped  outside  the  gates  of  the  station, 
racking  my  brains  to  find  something  to  do.  The  street, 
which  was  a  kind  of  a  boulevard,  planted  with  acacias, 
between  two  rows  of  houses  of  unequal  shape  and  differ- 
ent styles'  of  architecture,  houses  such  as  one  only  sees 
in  a  small  town,  ascended  a  slight  hill,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  it,  there  were  some  trees,  as  if  it  ended  in 
a  park. 

From  time  to  time,  a  cat  crossed  the  street,  and 
jumped  over  the  gutters,  carefully.  A  cur  sniffed  at 
every  tree,  and  hunted  for  fragments  from  the  kitchens, 
but  I  did  not  see  a  single  human  being,  and  I  felt  listless 
and  disheartened.  What  could  I  do  with  myself?  I 
was  already  thinking  of  the  inevitable  and  interminable 
visit  to  the  small  cafe  at  the  railway  station,  where  I 
should  have  to  sit  over  a  glass  of  undrinkable  beer  and 
the  illegible  newspaper,  when  I  saw  a  funeral  procession 
coming  out  of  a  side  street  into  the  one  in  which  I  was, 
and  the  sight  of  the  hearse  was  a  relief  to  me.  It 
would,  at  any  rate,  give  me  something  to  do  for  ten 
minutes.  Suddenly,  however,  my  curiosity  was  aroused. 
111-24  369 
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The  corpse  was  followed  by  eight  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  was  weeping,  while  the  others  were  chatting  to- 
gether, but  there  was  no  priest,  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self: 

**  This  is  a  non-religious  funeral,'*  but  then  I  reflected 
that  a  town  like  Loubain  must  contain  at  least  a  hundred 
free-thinkers,  who  would  have  made  a  point  of  making 
a  manifestation.  What  could  it  be  then?  The  rapid 
pace  of  the  procession  clearly  proved  that  the  body  was 
to  be  buried  without  ceremony,  and,  consequently,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  religion. 

My.  idle  curiosity  framed  the  most  complicated  sup- 
positions, and  as  the  hearse  passed  me,  a  strange  idea 
struck  me,  which  was  to  follow  it,  with  the  eight  gentle- 
men. That  would  take  up  my  time  for  an  hour,  at 
least,  and  I,  accordingly,  walked  with  the  others,  with 
a  sad  look  on  my  face,  and  on  seeing  this,  the  two  last 
turned  round  in  surprise,  and  then  spoke  to  each  other 
in  a  low  voice. 

No  doubt  they  were  asking  each  other  whether  I  be- 
longed to  the  town,  and  then  they  consulted  the  two  in 
front  of  them,  who  stared  at  me  in  turn.  This  close 
attention  which  they  paid  me,  annoyed  me,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  I  Went  up  to  them,  and,  after  bowing,  I 
said: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  interrupting 
your  conversation,  but  seeing  a  civil  funeral,  I  have  fol- 
lowed it,  although  I  did  not  know  the  deceased  gentle- 
man whom  you  are  accompanying." 

**  It  IS  a  woman,"  one  of  them  said. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  hearing  this,  and  asked: 

**  But  it  is  a  civil  funeral,  is  it  not?  " 

The  other  gentleman,  who  evidently  wished  to  tell 
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me  all  about  it,  then  said:  "  Yes  and  no.  The  clergy 
have  refused  to  allorw  us  the  use  of  the  church.'' 

On  hearing  that  I  uttered  a  prolonged  A — h/  of  as* 
tonishment.  I  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  but  my 
obliging  neighbor  continued: 

"  It  is  rather  a  long  story.  This  yoong  woman  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  she  cannot  be 
buried  with  any  religious  ceremony.  The  gentleman 
who  is  walking  first,  and  who  is  crying,  is  her  husband.** 

I  replied  with  some  hesitation ! 

"  You  surprise  and  interest  me  very  much.  Monsieur. 
Shall  I  be  indiscreet  if  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  facts  of 
the  case?  If  I  am  troubling  you,  think  that  I  have  said 
nothing  about  the  matter." 

The  gentleman  took  my  arm  familiarly. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Let  us  stop  a  little  behind 
the  others,  and  I  will  tell  it  you,  although  it  is  a  very 
sad  story.  We  have  plenty  of  time  before  getting  to 
the  cemetery,  whose  trees  you  see  up  yonder,  for  it  is 
a  stii!  pull  up  this  hill." 

And  he  began : 

"  This  young  woman,  Madame  Paul  Hamot,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  the  neighborhood, 
Monsieur  Fontanelle.  When  she  was  a  mere  child  of 
eleven,  she  had  a  terrible  adventure;  a  footman  violated 
her.  She  nearly  died,  in  consequence,  and  the  wretch's 
brutality  betrayed  him.  A  terrible  criminal  case  was 
the  result,  and  it  was  proved  that  for  three  months  the 
poor  young  martyr  had  been  the  victim  of  that  brute's 
disgraceful  practices,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  penal  serv- 
itude for  life. 

**  The  little  girl  grew  up  stigmatised  by  disgrace, 
isolated  without  any  companions,  and  grown-up  people 
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would  scarcely  kiss  her,  for  they  thought  that  they 
would  soil  their  lips  if  they  touched  her  forehead,  and 
she  became  a  sort  of  monster,  a  phenomenon  to  all  the 
town.  People  said  to  each  other  in  a  whisper :  '  You 
know,  little  Fontanelle,'  and  everybody  turned  away  in 
the  streets  when  she  passed.  Her  parents  could  not 
even  get  a  nurse  to  take  her  out  for  a  walk,  as  the  other 
servants  held  aloof  from  her,  as  if  contact  with  her 
would  poison  everybody  who  came  near  her. 

"  It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  poor  child.  She  remained 
quite  by  herself,  standing  by  her  maid,  and  looking  at 
the  other  children  amusing  themselves.  Sometimes, 
yielding  to  an  irresistible  desire  to  mix  with  the  other 
children,  she  advanced,  timidly,  with  nervous  gestures, 
and  mingled  with  a  group,  with  furtive  steps,  as  if  con- 
scious of  her  own  infamy.  And,  immediately,  the 
mothers,  aunts  and  nurses  used  to  come  running  from 
every  seat,  who  took  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
care  by  the  hand  and  dragged  them  brutally  away. 

'*  Little  Fontanelle  remained  isolated,  wretched,  with- 
out understanding  what  it  meant,  and  then  she  began  to 
cry,  nearly  heart-broken  with  grief,  and  then  she  used 
to  run  and  hide  her  head  in  her  nurse's  lap,  sobbing. 

'*  As  she  grew  up,  it  was  worse  still.  They  kept  the 
girls  from  her,  as  if  she  were  stricken  with  the  plague. 
Remember  that  she  had  nothing  to  learn,  nothing ;  that 
she  no  longer  had  the  right  to  the  symbolical  wreath  of 
orange-flowers;  that  almost  before  she  could  read,  she 
had  penetrated  that  redoubtable  mystery,  which  mothers 
scarcely  allow  their  daughters  to  guess,  trembling  as 
they  enlighten  them,  on  the  night  of  their  marriage. 

**  When  she  went  through  the  streets,  always  accom- 
panied by  her  governess,  as  if  her  parents  feared  some 
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fresh,  terrible  adventure,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  under 
the  load  of  that  mysterious  disgrace,  which  she  felt  was 
always  weighing  upon  her,  the  other  girls,  who  were  not 
nearly  so  innocent  as  people  thought,  whispered  and 
giggled  as  they  looked  at  her  knowingly,  and  immedi- 
ately turned  their  heads  absently,  if  she  happened  to 
look  at  them.  People  scarcely  greeted  her ;  only  a  few 
men  bowed  to  her,  and  the  mothers  pretended  not  to  sec 
her,  whilst  some  young  blackguards  called  her  Madame 
Baptiste,  after  the  name  of  the  footman  who  had  out- 
raged and  ruined  her. 

"  Nobody  knew  the  secret  torture  of  her  mind,  for  she 
hardly  ever  spoke,  and  never  laughed,  and  her  parents 
themselves  appeared  uncomfortable  in  her  presence,  as 
if  they  bore  her  a  constant  grudge  for  some  irreparable 
fault. 

**  An  honest  man  would  not  willingly  give  his  hand 
to  a  liberated  convict,  would  he,  even  if  that  convict 
were  his  own  son?  And  Monsieur  and  Madame  Fon- 
tanelle  looked  on  their  daughter  as  they  would  have 
done  on  a  son  who  had  just  been  released  from  the 
hulks.  She  was  pretty  and  pale,  tall,  slender,  distin- 
guished-looking, and  she  would  have  pleased  me  very 
much,  Monsieur,  but  for  that  unfortunate  affair. 

"  Well,  when  a  new  sub-prefect  was  appointed  here 
eighteen  months  ago,  he  brought  his  private  secretary 
with  him.  He  was  a  queer  sort  of  fellow,  who  had 
lived  in  the  Latin  Quarter,^  it  appears.  He  saw  Made- 
moiselle Fontanelle,  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  when 
told  of  what  occurred,  he  merely  said :  *  Bah  I  That 
is  just  a  guarantee  for  the  future,  and  I  would  rather 

*The  students*  quarter  in  France,  where  so  many  of  them  lead 
rackety,  fast  lives. —  Translator.  * 
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it  should  have  happened  before  I  married  her,  than  »£• 
terwards.     I  shall  sleep  tranquilly  with  that  woman/ 

''  He  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  asked  for  her  hand, 
and  married  her,  and  then,  not  being  deficient  in  bold* 
ness,  he  paid  wedding-calls,^  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Some  people  returned  them,  others  did  not,  but,  at  last, 
the  affair  began  to  be  forgotten,  and  she  took  her  proper 
place  in  society* 

'^  She  adored  her  husband  aa  if  he  had  been  a  god,  for, 
you  must  remember,  he  had  restored  her  to  honor  and 
to  social  life,  that  he  had  braved  public  opinion,  faced 
insults,  and,  in  a  word,  performed  such  a  courageous  act, 
as  few  men  would  accomplish,  and  she  felt  the  most 
exalted  and  uneasy  love  for  him, 

"  When  she  became  pregnant,  and  it  was  known,  the 
most  particular  people  and  the  greatest  sticklers  opened 
their  doors  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been  definitely  purified 
by  maternity. 

**  It  is  funny,  but  so  it  is,  and  thus  everything  was  go- 
ing on  as  well  as  possible,  when,  the  other  day,  was  the 
feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  our  town.  The  Prefect,  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff  and  the  authorities,  presided  at  the 
musical  competition,  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
speech,  the  distribution  of  medals  began,  which  Paul 
Hamot,  his  private  secretary,  handed  to  those  who  were 
entitled  to  them. 

*'  As  you  know,  there  are  always  jealousies  and  rival- 
ries, which  make  people  forget  all  propriety.  All  the 
ladies  of  the  town  were  there  on  the  platform,  and,  in 
his  proper  turn,  the  bandmaster  from  the  village  of 
Mourmillon  came  up.     This  band  was  only  to  receive 

1  In  France  and  Germany,  the  newly-rtiarricd  couple  pay  the  ived- 
ding-calls,  which  is  the  direct  opposite  to  our  custom.^  TKAifSLATQa, 
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a  second-class  medals  for  one  cannot  give  first-dass 
medals  to  everybody,  can  one?  But  when  the  prii^ate 
secretary  handed  him  his  badge,  the  man  threw  it  in  his 
face  and  exclaimed : 

*' '  You  may  keep  your  medal  for  Baptiste.  You  owe 
him  a  first-class  one,  also,  just  as* you  do  me.' 

'*  There  were  a  number  of  t)eople  there  who  began  to 
laugh.  The  common  herd  are  neither  charitable  nor 
refined,  and  every  eye  was  turned  towards  that  poor 
lady.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  woman  going  mad,  M6n* 
sieur?  Well,  we  were  present  at  the  sight  I  She  got 
up  and  fell  back  on  her  chair  three  times  following,  as 
if  she  had  wished  to  make  her  escape,  but  saw  that  she 
could  not  make  her  way  through  the  crowd,  and  then 
another  voice  in  the  crowd  exclaimed : 

"  •  Oh  I     Oh  1     Madame  Baptiste  I ' 

"  And  a  great  uproar,  partly  laughter,  and  partly  in- 
dignation, arose.  The  word  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again ;  people  stood  on  tip-toe  to  see  the  unhappy 
woman's  face;  husbands  lifted  their  wives  up  in  their 
arms,  so  that  they  might  see  the  unhappy  woman's  face, 
and  people  asked : 

"  '  Which  Is  she  ?    The  one  in  blue  ?  ' 

"  The  boys  crowed  like  cocks,  and  laughter  was  heard 
all  over  the  place. 

"  She  did  not  move  now  on  her  state  chair,  just  as  if 
she  had  been  put  there  for  the  crowd  to  look  at.  She 
could  not  move,  nor  disappear,  nor  hide  her  face.  Her 
eyelids  blinked  quickly,  as  if  a  vivid  light  were  shining 
in  her  face,  and  she  panted  like  a  horse  that  is  going  up 
a  steep  hill,  so  that  it  almost  broke  one's  heart  to  see  it. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Monsieur  Hamot  had  seized  the 
ruffian  by  the  throat,  and  they  were  rolling  on  the 
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ground  together,  amidst  a  scene  of  indescribable  confu- 
sion, and  the  ceremony  was  interrupted. 

"  An  hour  later,  as  the  Hamots  were  returning  home, 
the  young  woman,  who  had  not  uttered  a  word  since  the 
insult,  but  who  was  trembling  as  if  all  her  nerves  had 
been  set  in  motion  by  springs,  suddenly  sprang  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  threw  herself  into  the  river, 
before  her  husband  could  prevent  her.  The  water  is 
very  deep  under  the  arches,  and  it  was  two  hours  before 
her  body  was  recovered.     Of  course,  she  was  dead." 

The  narrator  stopped,  and  then  added : 

^'  It  was,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  she  could  do  in  her 
position.  There  are  some  things  which  cannot  be 
wiped  out,  and  now  you  understand  why  the  clergy  re- 
fused to  have  her  taken  into  church.  Ahl  If  it  had 
been  a  religious  funeral,  the  whole  town  would  have 
been  present,  but  you  can  understand  that  her  suicide 
added  to  the  other  affair,  and  made  families  abstain 
from  attending  her  funeral ;  and  then,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  here,  to  attend  a  funeral  which  is  performed 
without  religious  rites." 

We  passed  through  the  cemetery  gates  and  I  waited, 
much  moved  by  what  I  had  heard,  until  the  coffin  had 
been  lowered  into  the  grave,  before  I  went  up  to  the 
poor  fellow  who  was  sobbing  violently,  to  press  his 
hand  vigorously.  He  looked  at  me  in  surprise  through 
his  tears,  and  then  said : 

"  Thank  you,  Monsieur."  And  I  was  not  sorry  that 
I  had  followed  the  funeral. 
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THE  sky  was  blue,  with  light  clouds  that  looked 
like  swans  slowly  sailing  on  the  waters  of  a 
lake,  and  the  atmosphere  was  so  warm,  so 
saturated  with  the  subtle  odors  of  the  mimosas,  that 
Madame  de  Viellemont  ordered  coffee  to  be  served  on 
the  terrace  which  overlooked  the  sea. 

And  while  the  steam  rose  from  the  delicate  china 
cups,  one  felt  an  almost  inexpressible  pleasure  in  look- 
ing at  the  sails,  which  were  gradually  becoming  lost  in 
the  mysterious  distance,  and  at  the  almost  motionless 
sea,  which  had  the  sheen  of  jewels,  which  attracted  the 
eyes  like  the  looks  of  a  dreamy  woman. 

Monsieur  de  Pardeillac,  who  had  arrived  from  Paris, 
fresh  from  the  remembrance  of  the  last  election  there, 
from  that  Carnival  of  variegated  posters,  which  for 
weeks  had  imparted  the  strange  aspect  of  some  Oriental 
bazaar  to  the  whole  city,  had  just  been  relating  the  vic- 
tory of  The  General,  and  went  on  to  say  that  those  who 
had  thought  that  the  game  was  lost,  were  beginning  to 
hope  again. 

After  listening  to  him,  old  Count  de  Lancolme,  who 
had  spent  his  whole  life  in  rummaging  libraries,  and 
who  had  certainly  compiled  more  manuscripts  than  any 
Benedectine  friar,  shook  his  bald  head,  and  exclaimed 
in  his  shrill,  rather  mocking  voice : 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you  a  very  old  story, 
which  has  just  come  -into  my  head,  while  you  were 
speaking,  my  dear  friend,  which  I  read  formerly  in  an 
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old  Italian  city,  though  I  forget  at  this  moment  where 
it  was? 

"  It  happened  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  far  re- 
moved from  our  epoch,  but  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
selves whether  it  might  not  have  happened  yesterday* 

"  Since  the  day,  when  mad  with  rage  and  rebellion, 
the  town  had  made  a  bonfire  of  the  Ducal  palace,  and 
had  ignominiously  expelled  that  patrician  who  had  been 
their  podestat,^  as  if  he  had  been  some  vicious  scoundrel, 
had  thrust  his  lovely  daughter  into  a  convent,  and  had 
forced  his  sons,  who  might  have  claimed  their  parental 
heritage,  and  have  again  imposed  the  abhorred  yoke 
upon  them,  into  a  monastery,  the  town  had  never  known 
any  prosperous  times.  One  after  another  the  shops 
closed,  and  money  became  as  scarce  as  if  there  had  been 
an  invasion  of  barbarian  hordes,  who  had  emptied  the 
State  treasury,  and  stolen  the  last  gold  coin. 

**  The  poor  people  were  in  abject  misery,  and  in  vain 
held  out  their  hands  to  passers-by  under  the  church 
porches,  and  in  the  squares,  while  only  the  watchmen 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  starlit  nights,  by  their  mo- 
notonous and  melancholy  call,  which  announced  the 
flight  of  the  hours  as  they  passed. 

"  There  were  no  more  serenades ;  no  longer  did  viols 
and  flutes  trouble  the  slumbers  of  the  lovers'  choice;  no 
longer  were  amorous  arms  thrown  round  women's 
supple  waists,  nor  were  bottles  of  red  wine  put  to  cool 
in  the  fountains  under  the  trees.  There  were  no  more 
love  adventures,  to  the  rhythm  of  laughter  and  of  kisses; 
nothing  but  heavy,  monotonous  weariness,  and  the  anx- 
iety as  to  what  the  next  day  might  bring  forth,  and 
ceaseless,  unbridled  ambitions  and  lusts. 

1  Venetian  and  Genoese  magistrate. —  Translator. 
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**  The  palaces  were  deserted,  one  by  one>  as  if  the 
plague  were  raging,  and  the  nobility  had  fled  to  Florence 
and  to  Rome.  In  the  beginning,  the  common  people, 
artisans  and  shop-keepers  had  installed  themselves  in 
power,  as  in  a  conquered  city,  and  had  seized  posts  of 
honor  and  well-paid  offices,  and  had  sacked  the  Treas- 
ury with  their  greedy  and  eager  hands.  After  them, 
came  the  middle  classes,  and  those  solemn  upstarts  and 
hypocrites,  like  leathern  bottles  blown  out  with  wind, 
acting  the  tyrant  and  lying  without  the  least  shame,  dis- 
owned their  former  promises,  and  would  soon  have 
given  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  unfortunate  city,  which 
was  already  at  its  last  shifts. 

*'  Discontent  was  increasing,  and  the  sbirri  ^  could 
scarcely  find  time  to  tear  the  seditious. placards,  which 
had  been  posted  up  by  unknown  hands,  from  the  walls. 

'^  But  now  that  the  old  podestat  had  died  in  exile, 
worn  out  with  grief,  and  that  his  children,  who  had 
been  brought  up  under  monastic  rules,  and  were  accus^ 
tomed  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  praying,  thought  only 
of  their  own  salvation,  there  was  nobody  who  could 
take  his  place. 

"  And  so  these  kinglets  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
strut  about  at  their  ease  like  great  nobles,  to  cram  them- 
selves with  luxurious  meals,  to  increase  their  property 
by  degrees,  to  put  everything  up  for  sale,  and  to  get  rid 
of  those  who,  later  on,  could  have  called  for  accounts, 
and  have  nailed  them  to  the  pillory  by  their  ears. 

"  Their  arrogance  knew  no  bounds,  and  when  they 
were  questioned  about  their  acts,  they  only  replied  by 
menaces  or  raillery,  and  this  state  of  affairs  lasted  for 
twenty  years,  when,  as  war  was  imminent  with  Lucca, 

^Italian  police  officers. —  Translator. 
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the  Council  raised  troops  and  enrolled  mercenaries 
Several  battles  were  fought  in  which  the  enemy  was 
beaten  and  was  obliged  to  flee,  abandoning  their  colors, 
their  arms,  prisoners,  and  all  the  booty  in  their  camp. 

^'  The  man  who  had  led  the  soldiers  from  battle, 
whom  they  had  acclaimed  as  triumphant  and  laurel- 
crowned  Caesar,  around  their  campfires,  was  a  poor  con- 
douiere,^  who  possessed  nothing  in  the  world  except  his 
clothes,  his  buff  jerkin  and  his  heavy  sword. 

"  They  called  him  Hercules,  on  account  of  his  strong 
muscles,  his  imposing  build,  and  his  large  head,  and 
also  Malavista,  because  in  those  butcheries  he  had  no 
pity,  no  weakness,  but  seemed,  with  his  great  murder- 
ous arms,  as  if  he  had  the  long  reach  of  death  itself. 
He  had  neither  title,  deeds,  fortune,  nor  relations,  for 
he  had  been  born  one  night  in  the  tent  of  a  female  camp 
follower;  for  a  long  time,  an  old,  broken  drum  had 
been  his  cradle,  and  he  had  grown  up  anyhow,  without 
knowing  those  maternal  kisses  and  endearments  that 
warm  the  heart,  or  the  pleasure  of  not  always  sleeping 
on  a  hard  bed,  or  of  always  eating  tough  beef,  or  of 
being  obliged  to  tighten  his  sword  belt  when  luck  had 
turned  like  a  weathercock  when  the  wind  shifts,  and  a 
man  would  gladly  give  all  his  share  of  the  next  booty 
for  a  moldy  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water. 

**  He  was  a  simple  and  a  brave  man,  whose  heart 
was  as  virgin  as  some  virgin  shore,  on  which  no  human 
foot  has  ever  yet  left  its  imprint. 

**  The  Chiefs  of  the  Council  were  imprudent  enough 
to  summon  Hercules  Malavista  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  to  celebrate  his  arrival  with  almost  impcria? 

*  Italian  mercenary  or  free-lance,  in  the  Middle  Ages. —  Trans- 

LATOB. 
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splendor,  more,  however,  to  deceive  the  people  and  to 
regain  their  waning  popularity  by  means  of  some  one 
else,  by  a  ceremony  copied  from  those  of  Pagan  Rome, 
than  to  honor  and  recompense  the  services  of  a  soldier 
whom  they  despised  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

*'  The  bells  rang  a  full  peal,  and  the  archbishop  and 
clergy  and  choir  boys  went  to  meet  the  Captain,  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  of  joy,  as  if  it  might  have  been  Eas- 
ter. The  streets  and  squares  were  strewn  with  branches 
of  box  roses  and  marjoram,  while  the  meanest  homes 
were  decorated  with  flags,  and  hung  with  drapery  and 
rich  stuffs. 

"  The  conqueror  came  in  through  Trajan's  gate,  bare- 
headed, and  with  the  symbolical  golden  laurel  wreath 
on  his  head ;  and  sitting  on  his  horse,  that  was  as  black 
as  a  starless  night,  he  appeared  even  taller,  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  masculine  than  he  really  was.  He  had  a 
joyous  and  tranquil  smile  on  his  lips,  and  a  hidden  fire 
was  burning  in  his  eyes,  and  his  soldiers  bore  the  flags 
and  the  trophies  that  he  had  gained,  before  him,  and 
behind  him  there  was  a  noise  of  clashing  partisans  and 
cross-bows,  and  of  loud  voices  shouting  vivats  in  his 
honor. 

"  In  this  fashion  he  traversed  all  the  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  even  the  suburbs.  The  women  thought  him 
handsome  and  proud,  blew  kisses  to  him,  and  held  up 
their  children  so  that  they  might  see  him,  and  he  might 
touch  them,  and  the  men  cheered  him,  and  looked  at 
him  with  emotion,  and  many  of  them  reflected  and 
dreamt  about  that  bright,  unknown  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory. 

"  The  members,  of  the  Council  began  to  perceive  the 
extent  of  the  almost  irreparable  fault  that  they  had 
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committed,  arid  did  ndt  know  whit  to  do  in  ohdcr  to 
ward  off  the  dangei^  by  Which  they  were  m^haced,  and 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  guest  who  was  quite  ready  to  be- 
come their  master.  They  saw  clearly  that  thfcir  hours 
were  numbered,  that  they  were  approaching  that  fatal 
period  at  which  rioting  becomes  immirient,  when  the 
leaders  are  carried  Iway  with  it,  like  plieees  of  straw  ih 
a  swift  current. 

"  Hercules  could  not  show  himself  in  publie  without 
being  received  with  shouts  of  acclamation  and  hbisy 
greetings,  and  deputations  from  the  ndbility,  as  Well 
as  from  the  people,  came  repeatedly  and  told  him  that 
he  had  only  to  make  a  sign  and  to  say  a  word,  for  his 
name  to  be  in  every  mouth,  and  for  his  authority  to  be 
accepted.  They  begged  him  on  their  knee^  to  actef^t 
the  supreme  authority,  as  though  he  would  be  cohfer- 
ring  a  favor  on  them,  but  the  free-lance  did  not  ^em 
to  understand  them,  and  repelled  theii'  offers  With  the 
superb  indifference  of  a  soldier  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people  or  k  crown. 

"  At  length,  however,  his  Resistance  grew  wedker ; 
he  felt  the  intoxication  of  power^  and  grew  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  holding  the  lives  of  thousands  ih  his 
hands,  of  having  a  palace^  arsenals  full  of  arms,  chests 
full  of  gold,  shipsf  which  he  could  send  on  adventurous 
cruises  wherever  he  pleased,  and  of  governing  that  city, 
with  all  its  houses  and  all  its  chut-ches,  and  of  being  a 
leading  figure  at  all  grand  functions  in  the  cathedral. 

"  The  shop-keepers  and  merchants  were  overcome  by 
terror  at  this,  and  bowed  before  the  sKadow  of  that 
great  sword,  which  might  Sweep  them  all  away  and 
upset  their  false  weights  and  scales.  So  thi^y  dsd^mbled 
secretly  in  a  fnoiiastery  of  the  Carmelite  friars  Outside 
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the  gates  of  the  city,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
weaver  Marconelli,  and  the  money-changer  Rippone 
brought  Giaconda,  who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
courtesans  in  Venice,  and  who  knew  every  secret  in  the 
Art  of  Love,  and  whose  kisses  were  a  foretaste  of  Para- 
dise, back  with  them  from  that  city.  She  soon  man* 
aged  to  touch  the  soldier  with  her  delicate,  fair  skin,  to 
make  him  inhale  its  bewitching  odor  in  close  proximity, 
and  to  dazzle  him  with  her  large,  dark  eyes,  in  which 
the  reflection  of  stars  seemed  to  shine,  and  when  he  had 
once  tasted  that  feast  of  love,  and  that  heavy  wine  of 
kisses,  when  he  had  clasped  that  pink  and  white  body 
in  his  arms,  and  had  listened  to  that  voice  which  sounded 
as  soft  as  music,  and  which  promised  him  eternities  of 
joy,  and  vowed  to  him  eternities  of  pleasures,  Hercules 
lost  his  head,  and  forgot  his  dreams  and  his  oaths. 

"  Why  lose  precious  hours  in  conspiring,  in  deluding 
himself  with  chimeras;  why  risk  his  life  when  he  loved 
and  was  loved,  and  when  the  minutes  were  all  too  short, 
when  he  would  have  wished  never  to  detach  his  lips 
from  those  of  the  woman  he  loved? 

"  And  so  he  did  whatever  Gioconda  demanded. 

"  They  fled  from  the  city,  without  even  telling  the 
sentinels  who  were  on  guard  before  his  palace.  They 
went  far,  far  away,  as  they  could  not  find  any  retreat 
that  was  sufficiently  unknown  and  hidden,  and  at  last 
they  stopped  at  a  small,  quiet  fishing  village,  where 
there  were  gardens  full  of  lemon  trees,  where  the  de- 
serted beach  looked  as  if  it  were  covered  with  gold,  and 
where  the  sea  was  a  deep  blue  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
distance.  And  while  the  captain  and  the  courtesan 
loved  each  other  and  wore  themselves  out  with  pleasure 
—  with  the  enchantment  of  the  sea  close  to  them  — 
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the  irritated  citizens,  whom  he  had  left  were  clamoring 
for  their  idol,  were  indignant  at  his  desertion,  and  tore 
up  the  paving  stones  in  the  streets,  to  stone  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  their  confidence  and  worship. 

*'  And  they  pulled  his  statue  down  from  its  pedestal, 
amidst  spiteful  songs  and  jokes,  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  breathed  again  ...  as  they  were  no 
longer  afraid  of  the  great  sword." 
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THE  OLD  MAID 

COUNT  EUSTACHE  D'ETCHEGORRY'S 
solitary  country  house  had  the  appearance  of  a 
poor  man's  home,  where  people  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat  every  day  in  the  week,  where  the  bottles 
are  more  frequently  filled  at  the  pump  than  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  where  they  wait  until  it  is  dark  before  lighting 
the  candles. 

It  was  an  old  and  sordid  building;  the  walls  were 
crumbling  to  pieces,  the  grated,  iron  gates  were  eaten 
away  by  rust,  the  holes  in  the  broken  windows  had  been 
mended  with  old  newspapers,  and  the  ancestral  portraits 
which  hung  against  the  walls,  showed  that  it  was  no 
tiller  of  the  soil,  nor  miserable  laborer  whose  strength 
had  gradually  worn  out  and  bent  his  back,  who  lived 
there.  Great,  knotty  elm  trees  sheltered  it,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  tall,  green  screen,  and  a  large  garden,  full 
of  wild  rose-trees  and  of  straggling  plants,  as  well  as  of 
sickly-looking  vegetables,  which  sprang  up  half-with- 
ered from  the  sandy  soil,  went  down  as  far  as  the  bank 
of  the  river. 

From  the  house,  one  could  hear  the  monotonous 
sound  of  the  water,  which  at  one  time  rushed  yellow 
and  impetuous  towards  the  sea,  and  then  again  flowed 
back,  as  if  driven  by  some  invisible  force  towards  the 
town  which  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  with  its 
pointed  spires,  its  ramparts,  and  Its  ships  at  anchor  by 
the  side  of  the  quay,  and  its  citadel  built  on  the  top  of 
a  hill. 

rv-^i  T 
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A  strong  smell  of  the  sea  came  from  the  offing, 
mingled  with  the  resinous  smell  of  pine  logs,  and  of  the 
large  nets  with  ^ireat  pieces  of  sea-weed  clinging  to 
them,  which  were  drying  in  the  sun. 

Why  had  Monsitui'  d'fetchcgorry,  who  did  not  like 
the  cotrntry,  who  Was  bf  a  sociable  rather  than  bi  a  soli- 
tary nature,  for  he  never  walked  alone,  but  kept  step 
with  the  retired  officers  who  lived  there,  and  frequently 
played  game  after  game  at  piquet  at  the  cafe,  when  he 
was  in  town,  buried  himself  in  such  a  solitary  place,  by 
the  side  of  a  dusty  road  at  Boucau,  a  village  close  to  the 
town,  where  on  Sundays  the  soldiers  took  oflF  their 
tunics,  and  sat  in  their  shirt  sleeves  in  the  public-houses, 
drank  the  thin  wine  of  the  country,  and  teased  the  girls. 

What  secret  reasons  had  he  for  selling  the  mansron 
which  he  had  possessed  at  Bayonne,  close  to  the  bishop's 
palace,  and  condemning  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
to  such  a  dull,  listless,  solitary  life;  counting  the  min- 
utes far  from  everybody,  as  if  she  had  been  a  nun,  no- 
oht  knew,  but  most  people  said  that  he  had  lost  im- 
mense sum^  in  gambling,  and  had  wasted  his  fortune 
and  ruined  his  credit  in  doubtful  speculations.  They 
wondered  Trhcther  he  still  regretted  the  tender,  sweet 
woman  whom  he  had  lost,  who  died  one  evenirt^,  after 
yeafs  bf  suffering,  like  a  church  lamp  whoie  oil  has  been 
consumed  to  the  last  drop.  Was  he  seeking  for  perfect 
oblivion,  for  that  soothing  repose  in  natufc,  in  which  a 
mah  becomes  enervated,  and  which  envelopes  him  like  a 
nW)ist,  warm  dofh?  How  could  he  be  Satisfied  with 
such  an  existence  ?  With  the  bad  cookirtg,  and  the  cafe- 
le^,  untidy  ways  of  a  char-woman,  and  tvrtt  the  shabby 
clothes,  that  were  discolored  by  use  I 

His  numerous  relations  hafd  been  anxious  iCbout  it  at 
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first,  and  had  tried  to  cure  him  of  his  apparent  hypo^ 
chondria,  and  to  persuade  him  to  employ  himself  with 
something,  but  as  he  was  obstinate,  avoided  them,  ro» 
jected  their  friendly  ofiers  with  arrogance  and  self^^suf- 
ficiency,  even  his  brothers  had  abandoned  him,  and 
almost  renounced  him.  All  their  affection  had  been 
transferred  to  the  poor  child  who  shared  his  solitude, 
and  who  endured  all  that  wretchedness  with  the  resign 
nation  of  a  saint.  Thanks  to  them,  she  had  a  few 
gleams  of  pleasure  in  their  exile,  and  was  not  dressed 
like  a  beggar  girl,  but  received  invitations,  and  appeared 
here  and  there  at  some  ball,  concert  or  tennis  party, 
and  the  girl  was  extremely  grateful  to  them  for  it  all, 
although  she  would  much  have  preferred  that  nobody 
should  have  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  her,  but  have 
left  her  to  her  dull  life,  without  .any  day  dreams  or 
homesickness,  so  that  she  might  grow  used  to  her  lot, 
and  day  by  day  lose  all  that  remained  to  her  of  her 
pride  of  race  and  of  her  youth. 

With  her  sensitive  and  proud  mind,  she  felt  that  she 
was  treated  exactly  like  others  were  in  society,  that  peo- 
ple showed  her  either  too  much  pity  or  too  much  indif- 
ference, that  they  knew,  all  about  her  side  life  of  unde- 
served poverty,  and,  that  in  the  folds  of  her  muslin  dress 
they  could  sniell  the  mustineSs  of  her  home.  If  she  was 
animated,  or  buoyed  up  with  secret  hopes  in  her  heart, 
if  there  was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
when  she  went  out  at  the  gate,  and  the  horses  carried 
her  off  to  town  at  a  rapid  trot,  she  was  all  the  more 
low-spirited  and  tearful  when  she  returned  home,  and 
she  used  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  room  and  find  fault 
with  her  destiny,  declared  to  herself  that  she  would 
imitate  her  father,  show  relations  and  friends  politely 
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out,  with  a  passive  and  resigned  gesture,  and  make  her- 
self so  unpleasant  and  embarrassing  that  they  would 
grow  tired  of  it  in  the  end,  leave  long  intervals  between 
their  visits,  and  finally  would  not  come  to  see  her  at  all, 
but  would  turn  away  from  her,  as  if  from  a  hospital 
where  incurable  patients  were  dying. 

Nevertheless,  the  older  the  count  grew,  the  more  the 
supplies  in  the  small  country  house  diminished,  and  the 
more  painful  and  harder  existence  became.  If  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  was  left  uneaten  on  the  table,  if  an  unex- 
pected dish  w^s  served  up  at  table,  if  she  put  a  piece  of 
ribbon  into  her  hair,  he  used  to  heap  violent,  spiteful 
reproaches  on  her,  torrents  of  rage  which  defile  the 
mouth,  and  violent  threats  like  those  of  a  madman,  who 
is  tormented  by  some  fixed  idea.  Monsieur  d'Etche- 
gorry  had  dismissed  the  servant  and  engaged  a  char- 
woman, whom  he  intended  to  pay,  merely  by  small  sums 
on  account,  and  he  used  to  go  to  market  with  a  basket 
on  his  arm. 

He  locked  up  every  morsel  of  food,  used  to  count  the 
lumps  of  sugar  and  charcoal,  and  bolted  himself  in  all 
day  long  in  a  room  that  was  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
which  for  a  long  time  had  served  as  a  drawing-room. 
At  times  he  would  be  rather  more  gentle,  as  if  he  were 
troubled  by  vague  thoughts,  and  used  to  say  to  his 
daughter,  in  an  agonized  voice,  and  trembling  all  over : 
**  You  will  never  ask  me  for  any  accounts,  I  say? 
.  .  .  You  will  never  demand  your  mother's  for- 
tune?" 

.  She  always  gave  him  the  required  promise,  did  not 
worry  him  with  any  questions,  nor  give  vent  to  any 
complaints,  and  thinking  of  her  cousins,  who  would 
hav^  good  dowries,  who  were  growing  up  happily  and 
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peacefully,  amidst  careful  and  affectionate  surround- 
ings and  beautiful  old  furniture,  who  were  certain  to  be 
loved,  and  to  get  married  some  day,  and  she  asked  her- 
self why  fate  was  so  cruel  to  some,  and  so  kind  to  others, 
and  what  she  had  done  to  deserve  such  disfavor. 

Marie-des-Anges  d'Etchegorry,  without  being  abso- 
lutely pretty,  possessed  all  the  charm  of  her  age,  and 
everybody  liked  her.  She  was  as  tall  and  slim  as  a 
lily,  with  beautiful,  fine,  soft  fair  hair,  eyes  of  a  dark, 
undecided  color,  which  reminded  one  of  those  springs 
in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  in  which  a  ray  of  the  sun 
is  but  rarely  reflected  —  mirrors  which  changed  now  to 
violet,  then  to  the  color  of  leaves,  but  most  frequently 
of  a  velvety  blackness  —  and  her  whole  being  exhaled 
a  freshness  of  childhood,  and  something  that  could  not 
be  described,  but  which  was  pleasant,  wholesome  and 
frank. 

She  lived  on  through  a  long  course  of  years,  growing 
old,  faithful  to  the  man  who  might  have  given  her'  his  ' 
name,  honorable,  having  resisted  temptations  and 
snares,  worthy  of  the  motto  which  used  to  be  engraved 
on  the  tombs  of  Roman  matrons  before  the  Caesars: 
"  She  spun  wool,  and  kept  at  home/' 

When  she  was  just  twenty-one,  Marie-des-Anges  fell 
in  love,  and  her  beautiful,  dark,  restless  eyes  for  the 
first  time  became  illuminated  with  a  look  of  dreamy 
happiness.  For  someone  seemed  to  have  noticed  her; 
he  waltzed  with  her  more  frequently  than,  he  did  with 
the  other  girls,  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  dangled  at 
her  petticoats,  and  discomposed  her  so  much,  that  she 
flushed  deeply  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

His  name  was  Andre  de  Gedre;  he  had  just  returned 
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from  Senegal,  where  after  seyeral  montiis  of  daily  fight- 
ing in  the  desert,  he  had  won  his  sub->lieutenant'8 
epaulets* 

With  his  thin,  sumburnt,  yellow  face,  looking  awk- 
ward in  his  tight  coat,  in  which  his  broad  shoulders 
could  not  distend  themselves  comfortably,  and  in  which 
his  arms,  which  had  formerly  been  used  to  cut  right  and 
left,  were  cramped  in  their  tight  sleeves,  he  looked  like 
one  of  those  pirates  of  old,  who  used  to  scour  the  seas, 
pillaging,  killing,  hanging  their  prisoners  to  the  yard* 
arms,  who  were  ready  to  engage  a  whole  fleet,  and  who 
returned  to  the  port  laden  with  booty,  and  occasionally 
with  waifs  and  strays  picked  up  at  sea. 

He  belonged  to  a  race  of  buccaneers  or  of  heroes, 
according  to  the  breeze  which,  swelled  his  sails  and 
carried  him  North  or  South.  Over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  reduced  to  discounting  doubtful  legacies,  to 
gambling  at  Casinos,  and  to  mortgaging  the  few  acres 
of  land  that  he  had  remaining  at  much  below  their 
yalue,  he  nevertheless  managed  to  make  a  pretty  good 
figure  in  his  hand  to  mouth  existence ;  he  never  gave  in, 
never  showed  the  blows  that  he  had  received,  and 
waited  for  the  last  struggle  in  a  state  of  blissful  in- 
activity, while  he  sought  for  renewed  strength  and 
philosophy  from  the  caressing  lips  of  women. 

Marie-des-Anges  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  toy  which 
he  could  do  with  as  he  liked.  She  had  the  flavor  of  un- 
ripe fruit;  left  to  herself,  and  sentimental  as  she  was, 
she  would  only  offer  a  very  brief  resistance  to  his  attacks, 
and  would  soon  yield  to  his  will,  and  when  he  was  tired 
of  her  and  threw  her  off,  she  would  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable, and  would  not  worry  him  with  violent  scenes, 
nor  stand  in  his  way,  with  threats  on  her  lips.     And  so 
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fic  wa$  kind,  and  used  to  witeedle  her,  and  by  degrees 
enveloped  her  in  d^e  nie3he9  of  a  net,  which  continually 
jbemxned  her  in  closer  and  closer.  He  gain/ed  entire 
possession  of  her  heart  and  confidence,  and  without  exr 
f>f essjpg  any  wish  or  making  any  promises,  managed  so 
to  establish  his  influence  over  her,  that  she  did  nothing 
b^t  what  he  wished. 

Long  before  Monsieur  de  Gedre  had  addressed  any 
passionate  words  to  her,  or  any  avowal  which  immedi- 
ately introduces  wannth  and  danger  into  a  flirtation, 
Marie-des-Anges  had  betrayed  herself  with  the  candor 
.of  a  little  girl,  who  does  not  think  she  is  doing  any 
wrong,  and  cannot  hide  what  she  thinks,  what  she  is 
dreaming  about,  and  the  tenderness  which  lies  hidden 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  she  no  longer  felt  that 
horror  of  life  which  had  formerly  tortured  her.  She 
no  longer  felt  herself  alone,  as  she  had  done  formerly  — 
so  alone,  so  lost,  even  among  her  own  people,  that 
everything  had  become  indifferent  to  her. 

It  was  very  pleasant  and  soothing  to  love  and  to  think 
that  she  was  loved,  to  h^ve  a  furtive  and  secret  under^ 
standing  with  another  heart,  to  imagine  that  he  was 
thinking  of  her  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  thinking  of 
him,  to  shelter  herself  timidly  under  his  protection,  to 
feel  more  unhappy  each  time  she  left  him,  and  to  experi- 
ence greater  happiness  every  time  they  met. 

She  wrote  him  long  letters,  which  she  did  not  venture 
to  send  him  when  they  were  written,  for  she  was  timid 
and  feared  that  he  would  make  fun  of  them,  and  she 
sang  the  whole  day  through>.  like  a  lark  that  i^  intoxi- 
cated with  the  sun,  so  that  Monsieur  d'Etchegorry 
scarcely  recognized  her  any  longer. 

Sopn  they  made  appointments  together  in  some  se- 
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eluded  spot,  meeting  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  aisles  of 
the  cathedral  and  behind  the  ramparts,  or  on  the  prome- 
nade of  the  Allees-Marinh,  which  was  always  dark,  on 
account  of  the  dense  foliage. 

And  at  last,  one  evening  in  June,  when  the  sky  was  so 
studded  with  stars  that  it  might  hav^e  been  taken  for  a 
triumphal  route  of  some  sovereign,  strewn  with  precious 
stones  and  rare  flowers.  Monsieur  de  Gedre  went  into 
the  large,  neglected  garden. 

Marie-des-Anges  was  waiting  for  him  in  a  somber 
walk  with  witch  elms  on  either  side  and  listening  for  the 
least  noise,  looking  at  the  closed  windows  of  the  house, 
and  nearly  fainting,  as  much  from  fear  as  from  happi- 
ness. They  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  She  was  close  to 
him  and  he  must  have  heard  the  beating  of  her  heart, 
into  which  he  had  cast  the  first  seeds  of  love,  and  he  put 
his  arms  around  her  and  clasped  her  gently,  as  if  she 
had  been  some  little  bird  that  he  was  afraid  of  hurting, 
but  which  he  did  not  wish  to  allow  to  escape. 

She  no  longer  knew  what  she  was  doing,  but  was  in 
a  state  of  entire  intense,  supreme  happiness.  She 
shivered,  and  yet  something  burning  seemed  to  permeate 
her  whole  being  under  her  skin,  from  the  nape  of  her 
neck  to  her  feet,  like  a  stream  of  burning  spirit,  and  she 
would  not  have  had  the  strength  to  disengage  herself 
or  to  take  a  step  forward,  so  she  leant  her  head  instinc- 
tively and  very  tenderly  against  Andre's  shoulder.  He 
kissed  her  hair,  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips,  and 
at  last  put  them  against  hers.  The  girl  felt  as  if  she 
were  going  to  die,  and  remained  inert  and  motionless, 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

He  came  nearly  every  evening  for  two  months.  She 
had  not  the  courage  to  repel  him  and  to  speak  to  him 
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seriously  of  the  future,  and  could  not  understand  why 
he  had  not  yet  asked  her  father  for  her  hand  and  had 
not  fulfilled  his  former  promises,  until,  one  Sunday,  as 
she  was  coming  from  High  Mass,  walking  on  before  her 
cousins,  Marie-des-Anges  heard  the  following  words, 
from  a  group  in  which  Andre  was  standing,  and  he  was 
the  speaker :  "  Oh !  no,"  he  said,  "  you  are  alto- 
gether mistaken ;  I  should  never  do  anything  so  foolish. 
.  .  .  One  does  not  marry  a  girl  without  a  half- 
penny; one  takes  her  for  one's  mistress." 

The  unhappy  girl  mastered  her  feelings,  went  down 
the  steps  of  the  porch  quite  steadily,  but  feeling  utterly 
crushed,  as  if  by  the  news  of  some  terrible  disaster,  and 
joined  the  servant,  who  was  waiting  for  her,  to  accom- 
pany her  back  to  Boucau.  The  effects  of  what  she  had 
heard  were  to  give  her  a  serious  illness  and  for  some 
time  she  hovered  between  life  and  death,  consumed  and 
wasted  by  a  violent  fever;  and  when  after  a  fortnight's 
suffering,  she  grew  convalescent,  and  looked  at  herself 
in  the  glass,  she  recoiled,  as  if  she  had  been  face  to  face 
with  an  apparition,  for  there  was  nothing  left  of  her 
former  self. 

Her  eyes  were  dull,  her  cheeks  pale  and  hollow,  and 
there  were  whjte  streaks  in  her  silky,  light  hair.  Why 
had  she  not  succumbed  to  her  illness  ?  Why  had  destiny 
reserved  her  for  such  a  trial,  and  increased  her  unhappy 
lot,  that  of  dissappointed  hopes,  thus?  But  when  that 
rebellious  feeling  was  over,  she  accepted  her  cross,  fell 
into  a  state  of  ardent  devotion  and  became  crystallized 
in  the  torpor  of  an  old  woman,  tried  with  all  her  might 
to  rid  her  memory  of  any  recollections  that  had  become 
incrusted  in  it,  and  to  put  a  thick  black  veil  between  her- 
self and  the  past. 
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She  i^evcr  walked  in  the  garden  now,  and  never  went 
to  Bayonne,  and  she  would  haye  liked  to  have  choked 
herself,  and  to  have  beaten  herself,  when,  in  spite  of 
hej"  efforts  and  of  her  will,  she  remembered  her  lost  hap- 
piness, and  when  some  sensual  feeling  and  a  longing  for 
past  pleasures  agitated  hpr  body  afresh. 

That  lasted  for  four  years,  which  finished  her  and 
altogether  destroyed  her  gqod  looks  and  she  had  the 
figure  and  the  appearance  of  an  old  maid,  when  her 
father  suddenly  died,  just  as  he  was  going  to  sit  down  to 
dinner;  and  when  the  lawyer,  who  was  summoned  im- 
mediately, had  ransacked  the  cupboards  and  drawers, 
discovered  a  mass  of  securities,  of  bank-notes,  and 
of  gold,  which  Count  d'Etchegprry,  who  was  eaten  up 
with  avarice,  had  amassed  eagerly,  and  hidden  away* 
it  was  found  that  Mademoiselle  Marie-des-Anges,  who 
was  his  sole  heiress,  possessed  an  income  of  fifty  thpjj- 
sand  francs. 

She  received  the  news  \yithout  any  emotion,  for  of 
what  use  was  such  a  fortune  to  her  now,  and  what  should 
she  do  with  it?  Her  eyes,  alas!  had  been  too  much 
opened  by  all  the  tears  that  had  fallen  from  them  for  her 
to  delude  herself  with  visionary  hopes,  and  her  heart  had 
been  too  cruelly  wounded  to  warm  itself  by  lying  illu- 
sions, and  she  was  seized  by  melancholy  when  she 
thought  that  in  future  she  would  be  cpveted,  she  whp 
had  been  kept  at  arm's  length,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
leper;  that  me(>  WQul4  come  after  her  money  y^ith 
pdious  impatience,  that  ORW  that  she  was  worn  opt  and 
Hgly^  t^^^d  of  everything  and  everybody,  she  would  mpst 
^cftainly  haye  plenty  qf  sujtors  tq  fefuse,  and  that  pef- 
hap?.  he  ^ould  come  back  to  her,  attracted  by  that 
amount  of  money,  like  a  hawk  hovering  over  its  prey, 
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that  he  would  try  to  re-kindly  the  dead  cinders,  to  revive 
some  Bp^rk  in  th^m  and  to  obtain  pardon  for  his  cow-* 
ardice* 

Ohl  With  what  bitter  pleasure  she  could  have 
thrown  those  million^  into  the  road  to  the  ragged  beg- 
gars, or  scattered  them  about  like  manna  to  all  who 
were  suffering  and  dying  of  hunger,  and  who  had  neither 
roof  nor  hearth  1  Sht  naturally  soon  became  the  target 
at  which  everyone  aimed,  the  goal  for  which  all  those 
who  had  formerly  disdained  her  most,  now  eagerly  tried. 

Monsieur  de  Gedre  was  not  long  before  he  was  in 
the  ranks  of  her  suitoirs,  as  she  had  foreseen,  and  caused 
her  that  last  heart-burning  of  seeing  him  humble,  kneel- 
ing at  hjer  feet,  acting  a  comedy,  trying  every  means  of 
overcoming  her  resistance,  and  to  regain  possession  of 
that  heart,  which  was  closed  against  him,  after  having 
been  entirely  his,  in  all  its  adorable  virginity. 

And  Marie-des-Anges  had  loved  him  so  deeply  that 
his  letters  in  which  he  recalled  the  past,  and  stirred  up 
all  the  recollections  of  their  love,  their  kisses,  and  their 
dreams,  softened  her  in  spite  of  herself,  and  came  across 
her  profound,  incurable  sadness,  like  a  factitious  light, 
the  reflection  of  a  bonfire,  which,  from  a  distance,  illumi- 
nates a  prison  cell  for  a  moment. 

He  was  poor  himself  and  had  not  wished,  so  he  said, 
to  drag  her  into  his  life  of  privation  and  shifts,  and  she 
thought  to  herself  that  perhaps  he  had  been  right;  and 
thus  sensibly,  like  a  mother  or  an  elder  sister,  who  has 
become  indulgent  and  wishes  to  close  her  eyes  and  her 
ears  against  everything,  to  forgive  again,  to  forgive  al- 
ways, she  excused  him,  and  tried  to  remember  nothing 
but  those  months  of  tenderness  and  of  ecstacy,  those 
months  of  happiness,  and  that  he  had  been  the  first,  the 
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5nly  man  who,  in  the  course  of  her  unhappy,  wasted 
life,  had  given  her  a  mementos  peace,  had  caused  her  to 
dream,  and  had  made  her  happy,  and  youthful  and 
loving. 

He  had  been  charitable  towards  her  and  she  would 
be  so  a  hundred  fold  towards  him;  and  so  she  grew 
happy  again,  when  she  said  to  herself  that  she  would  be 
his  benefactress,  that  even  with  his  hard  heart,  he  could 
not  accept  the  sacrifice  from  a  woman,  who,  like  so  many 
others,  might  have  returned  him  evil  for  evil,  but  who 
preferred  to  be  kind  and  maternal,  after  having  been  in 
love  with'  him,  without  some  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
emotion. 

And  that  resolution  transfigured  her,  restored  to  her 
temporarily,  something  of  her  youth,  which  had  so  soon 
fled  away,  and  a  poor,  heroic  saint  amongst  all  the  saints^ 
she  took  refuge  in  a  Carmelite  convent,  so  as  to  escape 
from  this  returning  temptation,  and  to  bequeath  every- 
thing of  which  she  could  lawfully  dispose,  to  Monsieur 
de  Gcdre. 
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DURING  the  three  years  that  she  had  been  mar- 
ried, she  had  not  left  the  Val  de  Cire,  where 
her  husband  possessed  two  cotton-mills.  She 
led  a  quiet  life,  and  although  she  had  no  children,  she 
was  quite  happy  in  her  house  among  the  trees,  which 
the  work-people  called  the  chateau. 

Although  Monsieur  Vasseur  was  considerably  older 
than  she  was,  he  was  very  kind.  She  loved  him,  and 
no  guilty  thought  had  ever  entered  her  mind. 

Her  mother  came  and  spent  every  summer  at  Cire, 
and  then  returned  to  Pdris  for  the  winter,  as  soon  a^ 
the  leaves  began  to  fall. 

Jeanne  coughed  a  little  every  autumn,  for  the  narrow 
valley  through  which  the  river  wound,  grew  foggy  for 
five  months.  First  of  all,  slight  mists  hung  over  the 
meadows,  making  all  the  low-lying  ground  look  like  a 
large  pond,  out  of  which  the  roof  of  the  houses  rose. 

Then  that  white  vapor,  which  rose  like  a  tide,  en- 
veloped everything,  and  turned  the  valley  into  a  land  of 
phantoms,  through  which  men  moved  about  like  ghosts, 
without  recognizing  each  other  ten  yards  off,  and  the 
trees,  wreathed  in  mist,  and  dripping  with  moisture, 
rose  up  through  it. 

But  the  people  who  went  along  the  neighboring  hills, 
and  who  looked  down  upon  the  deep,  white  depression 
of  the  valley,  saw  the  two  huge  chimneys  of  Monsieur 
Vasseur's  factories,  rising  above  the  mist  below.  Day 
and  night  they  vomited  forth  two  long  trails  of  black 
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smoke,  and  that  alone  Indicated  that  people  were  living 
in  that  hollow,  which  looked  as  if  it  were  filled  with  a 
cloud  of  cotton. 

That  year,  when  October  came,  the  medical  men  ad- 
vised the  young  woman  to  go  and  spend  the  winter  in 
Paris  with  her  mother,  as  the  air  of  th^  valley  was  dan- 
gerous for  her  weak  chest,  and  she  went  For  a  month 
or  so,  she  thought  continually  of  the  hou$e  which  she 
had  left,  to  which  she  seemed  rooted,  and  whose  well- 
known  furniture  and  quiet  ways  she  loved  so  much,  but 
by  degrees  she  grew  accustomed  to  her  new  life,  and  got 
to  liking  entertainments,  dinners  and  evening  parties, 
and  balls. 

Till  then,  she  had  retained  her  girlish  manners,  she 
had  been  undecided  and  rather  sluggish;  she  walked 
languidly,  and  had  a  tired  smile,  but  now  $he  became 
animated  and  merry,  and  was  always  ready  for  pleasure. 
Men  paid  her  marked  attentions,  and  she  was  amused 
at  their  talk,  and  made  fun  of  their  gallantrieS}  ^s  she 
felt  sure  that  she  could  resist  them,  for  she  was  rather 
disgusted  with  love,  from  what  she  had  learned  of  it 
in  marriage. 

The  idea  of  giving  up  her  body  to  the  coarse  caresses 
of  such  bearded  creatures,  made  her  laugh  with  pity, 
and  shudder  a  little  with  ignorance. 

She  asked  herself  how  women  could  consent  to  those 
degrading  contacts  with  strangers,  as  they  were  already 
obliged  to  endure  them  with  their  legitimate  husbfinds. 
She  would  have  loved  her  husband  much  more  if  they 
had  lived  together  like  two  friends,  and  had  .restricted 
themselves  to  ^haste  kisses,  which  are  the  caresses  of  the 
soul. 

But  she  was  much  amused  by  their  compliments,  by 
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the  desire  which  shoWed  rtself  in  their  eyes,  and  which 
Ae  did  not  sharfe,  by  their  declarations  of  love,  whicrh 
they  whispered  into  her  ear  as  they  were  returning  to* 
the  drawing-room  aftef  some  grand  dinner,'  by  theif 
words,  which  were  murmured  so  low  that  she  almost 
had  to  guess  them,  and  wfiich  left  her  blood  quite  cool, 
and  her  heart  untouched,  while  they  gratified  her  un- 
conscious coquetry,  while  they  kindled  a  flame  of  pleas- 
ure within  her,  and  while  they  mslde  her  lips  open,  her 
eyes  glow  bright,  and  her  woman's  heart,  to  which  hom- 
age was  due,  quiver  with  delight. 

She  was  fond  of  those  tete-h-iHes  when  it  wa3  getting 
dusk,  when  a  man  grows  pressing,  stammer^,  trenrble^ 
and  falls  on  his  knees.  It  was  a  delicious  and  rid^ 
pleasure  to  her  to  know  that  they  felt  that  passiofi  whicW 
left  her  quite  unmoved,  to  say  no,  by  a  shake  O'f  th^ 
head,  and  with  her  lips,  to  withdTaw  her  hands,  to*  get 
up  and  calmly  ring  for  lights,  and  to  see  the  man  ^ho 
had  been  trembling  at  her  feet,  get  up,  confusecJ  and 
furious  when  he  heard  the  footman  coming. 

She  often  had  a  hard  laugh,  which  froze  die  most 
burning  words,  and  said  harsh  things,  which  fell  like  a 
jet  of  icy  water  on  the  most  ardent  protestations,  ^hile 
the  intortations  of  her  v6i(5e  were  enough  to  mak^  any 
man  who  really  loved  her,  kill  himself,  and  thete  vitr€ 
two  especially  who  made  obstinate  love  to  her,  although 
they  did  not  at  all  resemble  one  another. 

One  of  them,  Paul  Peronel,  was  a  tall  man  of  the 
world,  gallant  artd  enterprising,  a  man  who  -^ii  Ac- 
customed to  successful  love  affairs,  and  who  kne\V*  hoW 
to  waity  and  wh^h'  to  sei^e  his  opportunity. 

The  othef,  M'onsieiir  d'Avancelle,  quiver^  when  he 
came  near  her,  scarcely  ventui^ed  to  express  his  love,  butf 
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followed  her  like  a  shadow,  and  gave  utterance  to  his 
hopeless  desire  by  distracted  looks,  and  the  assiduity  of 
his  attentions  to  her,  and  she  made  him  a  kind  of  slave 
who  followed  her  steps,  and  whom  she  treated  as  if  he 
had  been  her  servant. 

She  would  have  been  much  amused  if  anybody  had 
told  her  that  she  would  love  him,  and  yet  she  did  love 
him,  after  a  singular  fashion.  As  she  saw 'him  contin- 
ually, she  had  grown  accustomed  to  his  voice,  to  his 
gestures,  and  to  his  manner,  as  one  grows  accustomed  to 
those  with  whom  one  meets  continually.  Often  his  face 
haunted  her  in  her  dreams,  and  she  saw  him  as  he  really 
was ;  gentle,  delicate  in  all  his  actions,  humble,  but  pas- 
sionately in  love,  and  she  awoke  full  of  those  dreams, 
fancying  that  she  still  heard  him,  and  felt  him  near  her, 
until  one  night  (most  likely  she  was  feverish),  she  saw 
herself  alone  with  him  in  a  small  wood,  where  they 
were  both  of  them  sitting  on  the  grass.  He  was  say- 
ing charming  things  to  her,  while  he  pressed  and  kissed 
her  hands. 

She  could  feel  the  warmth  of  his  skin  and  of  his 
breath,  and  she  was  stroking  his  hair,  in  a  very  natural 
manner. 

We  are  quite  different  in  our  dreams  to  what  we  are 
in  real  life.  She  felt  full  of  love  for  him,  full  of  calm 
and  deep  love,  and  was  happy  in  stroking  his  forehead 
and  in  holding  him  against  her.  Gradually  he  put  his 
arms  round  her,  kissed  her  eyes  and  her  cheeks  without 
her  attempting  to  get  away  from  him;  their  Jips  met, 
and  she  yielded. 

When  she  saw  him  again,  unconscious  of  the  agitation 
that  he  had  caused  her,  she  felt  that  she  grew  red,  and 
while  he  was  telling  her  of  his  love,  she  was  continually 
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recalling  td  mind  their  previous  meeting,  without  being 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  recollection. 

She  loved  him,  loved  him  with  refined  tenderness, 
which  arose  chiefly  from  the  remembrance  of  her  dream, 
although  she  dreaded  the  accomplishment  of  the  desires 
which  had  arisen  in  her  mind. 

At  last,  he  perceived  it,  and  then  she  told  him  every- 
thing, even  to  the  dread  of  his  kisses,  and  she  made  him 
swear  that  he  would  respect  her,  and  he  did  so.  They 
spent  long  hours  of  transcendental  love  together,  during 
which  their  souls  alone  embraced,  and  when  they  sepa< 
rated,  they  were  enervated,  weak  and  feverish. 

Sometimes  their  lips  met,  and  with  closed  eyes  they 
reveled  in  that  long,  yet  chaste  caress;  she  felt,  how- 
ever, that  she  could  not  resist  much,  longer,  and  as  she 
did  not  wish  to  yields  she  wrote  and  told  her  husband 
that  she  wanted  to  come  to  him,  and  to  return  to  her 
tranquil,  solitary  life.  But  in  reply,  he  wrote  her  a  very 
kind  letter,  and  strongly  advised  her  not  to  return  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  so  expose  herself  to  a 
sudden  change  of  climate,  and  to  the  icy  mists  of  the 
valley,  and  she  was  thunderstruck,  and  angry  with  that 
confiding  man,  who  did  not  guess,  who  did  not  vmder*- 
stand,  the  struggles  of  her  heart. 

February  was  a  waniii  bright  month,  and  although 
she  now  avoided  being  alone  with  Monsieur  Avancelle, 
she  sometimes  accepted  his  invitation  to  drive  round  the 
take  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with  him,  when  it  was  dusk. 

On  one  of  those  evenings,  it  was  so  warm  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sap  in  every  tree  and  plant  were  rising. 
Their  cab  was  going  at  a  walk;  it  was  growing  dusk, 
and  they  were  sitting  close  together,  holding  each  others' 
hands,  and  she  said  to  herself: 
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'*  It  is  $11  over,  I  am  lost!  "  for  she  felt  her  desires 
rising  in  her  again,  the  imperious  want  for  that  supreme 
embrace,  which  she  had  undergone  in  her  dream. 
Every  moment  their  lip$  sought  each  other,  clung  to- 
gether and  separated,  only  to  meet  again  immediately. 

He  did  not  venture  to  go  intx)  the  house  with  her,  but 
left  her  at  her  door,  more  in  love  with  him  than  ever, 
and  half  fainting. 

Monsieur  Paul  Peronel  was  waiting  for  her  in  the 
little  drawing-room,  without  a  light,  and  when  he  shook 
hands  with  her,  he  felt  how  feverish  she  was.  He  be- 
gan to  talk  in  a  low,  tender  voice,  lulling  her  worn-out 
mind  with  the  charm  of  amorous  words. 

She  listened  to  him  without  replying,  for  she  was 
thinking  of  the  other ;  she  thought  she  was  listening  to 
the  other,  and  thought  she  felt  him  leaning  against  her, 
in  a  kind  of  hallucination.  She  saw  only  him,  and  did 
not  remember  that  any  other  man  existed  on  earth,  and 
when  her  ears  trembled  at  those  three  syllables  t  **  I  love 
you,"  it  was  he,  the  other  man,  who  uttered  them,  who 
kissed  her  hands,  who  strained  her  to  his  breast,  like  the 
other  had  done  shortly  before  in  the  cab.  It  was  he 
who  pressed  victorious  kisses  on  her  lips,  it  was  his  lips, 
it  was  he  whom  she  held  in  her  arms  and  embraced, 
whom  she  was  calling  to,  with  all  the  longings  of  her 
heart,  with  all  the  over-wrought  ardor  of  her  body. 

When  she  awoke  from  her  dream,  she  uttered  a  ter- 
rible cry.  Captain  Fracasse  was  kneeling  by  her,  and 
thanking  her,  passionately,  while  he  covered  her  di- 
sheveled hair  with  kisses,  and  she  almost  screamed  out : 
*'  Go  away!  go  away  I  go  away  I  ^ 
•^     And  as  he  did  not  understand' what  she  meant,  and 
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tried  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  again,  she  writhed, 
as  she  stammered  out: 

"  You  are  a  wretch,  and  1  hate  you  I  Go  away  1  go 
awayl  "  And  he  got  up  in  great  surprise,  took  uf  hii 
hat,  and  went. 

The  next  day  she  returned  to  Fal  de  Ore,  and  her 
husband,  who  had  not  expected  her  for  some  time, 
blamed  her  for  a  freak* 

**  I  could  not  live  away  from  you  any  longer,"  she 
said 

He  found  her  altered  in  character,  and  sadder  than 
formerly,  but  when  he  said  to  her: 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  seem  unhappy. 
What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  replied : 

**  Nothing.  Happiness  exists  only  in  our  dreams, 
in  this  world," 

Avancelle  c^me  to  seejber  the  next  summer,  and  she 
received  him  without  any  emotion,  and  without  regret, 
for  she  suddenly  perceived  that  she  had  never  loved 
him,  except  in  a  dream,  from  which  Paul  Peronel  had 
brutally  roused  her. 

But  the  young  man,  who  still  adored  her,  thought  as 
he  returned  to  Paris : 

"  Women  are  really  very  strange,  complicated  and 
inexplicable  beings." 
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WHEN  the  first  fine  spring  d^y^  come,  and  the 
earth  awakes  and  assumes  its  garment  of  ver- 
dure, when  the  perfumed  warmth  of  the  air 
blows  on  our  faces  and  fills  our  lurtgs,  and  even  ap- 
pears to  penetrate  to  our  heart,  we  feel  vague  longings 
for  undefined  happiness,  a  wish  to  run,  to  walk  at  ran- 
dom, to  inhale  the  spring.  As  the  winter  had  been  very 
severe  the  year  before,  this  longing  assumed  an  intoxi- 
cating feeling  in  May;  it  was  like  a  superabundance  of 
sap. 

Well,  one  morning  on  waking,  I  saw  from  my  win- 
dow the  blue  sky  glowing  in  the  sun  above  the  neighbor- 
ing houses.  The  canaries  hanging  in  the  windows  were 
singing  loudly,  and  so  were  tlte  servants  on  every  floor; 
a  cheerful  noise  rose  up  from  the  streets,  and  I  went  out, 
with  my  spirits  as  bright  as  the  day  was,  to  go  —  I  did 
not  exactly  know  where.  Everybody  I  met  seemed  to 
be  smiling;  an  air  of  happiness  appeared  to  pervade 
everything,  in  the  warm  light  of  returning  spring.  One 
might  almost  have  said  that  a  breeze  of  love  was  blow- 
ing through  the  city,  and  the  young  women  whom  I  saw 
in  the  streets  in  their  morning  toilettes,  in  the  depths 
of  whose  eyes  there  lurked  a  hidden  tenderness,  and 
who  walked  with  languid  grace,  filled  my  heart  with 
agitation. 

Without  knowing  how  or  why,  I  found  myself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Steamboats  were  starting  for 
Suresnes,  and  suddenly  I  was  seized  by  an  unconquer- 
able wish  to  have  a  walk  through  the  woods.     The 
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deck  of  the  mouche  ^  was  crowded  with  passengers,  for 
the  sun  in  early  spring  draws  you  out  of  the  house,  in 
spite  of  yourself,  and  everybody  moves  about,  goes  and 
comes,  and  talks  to  his  neighbor. 

I  had  a  female  neighbor ;  a  little  work-girl,  no  doubt, 
who  possessed  the  true  Parisian  charm;  a  little  head, 
with  light  curly  hair,  which  looked  like  frizzed  light, 
came  down  to  her  ears  and  descended  to  the  nape  of  her 
neck,  danced  in  the  wind,  and  then  became  such  fine, 
such  light-colored  down,  that  one  could  scarcely  see  it, 
but  on  which  one  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  impress  a 
shower  of  kisses. 

Under  the  magnetism  of  my  looks,  she  turned  her 
head  towards  me,  and  then  immediately  looked  down, 
while  a  slight  fold,  which  looked  as  if  she  were  ready 
to  break  out  into  a  smile,  also  showed  that  fine,  silky, 
pale  down  which  the  sun  was  gilding  a  little. 

The  calm  river  grew  wider;  the  atmosphere  was 
warm  and  perfectly  still,  but  a  murmur  of  life  seemed  to 
fill  all  space. 

My  neighbor  raised  her  eyes  again,  and,  this  time, 
as  I  was  still  looking  at  her,  she  smiled,  decidedly.  She 
was  charming  like  that,  and  in  her  passing  glance,  I  saw 
a  thousand  things,  which  I  had  hitherto  been  ignorant 
of,  for  I  saw  unknown  depths,  all  the  charm  of  tender* 
ness,  all  the  poetry  which  we  dream  of,  all  the  happi- 
ness which  we  are  continually  in  search  of,  in  it.  I  felt 
an  insane  longing  to  open  my  arms  and  to  carry  her  ofi 
somewhere,  so  as  to  whisper  the  sweet  music'  of  words 
of  love  into  her  ears. 

I  was  just  going  to  speak  to  her,  when  somebody 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  when  I  turned  round 
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in  some  surprise,  I  saw  an  ordinary  looking  man,  who 
was  neither  young  nor  old,  and  who  ^zed  at  me  sadly : 

^'  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said. 

I  made  a  grimace,  which  he  no  doubt  saw,  for  he 
added : 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  importance." 

I  got  up,  therefore,  and  followed  him  to  the  other 
end  of  the  boat,  and  then  he  said: 

"  Monsieur,  when  winter  comes,  with  its  cold,  wet 
and  snowy  weather,  your  doctor  says  to  you  constantly ; 
^  Keep  your  feet  warm,  guard  against  chills^  colds, 
bronchitis,  rheumatism  and  pleurisy/ 

**  Then  you  are  very  careful,  you  wear  flannel,  a 
heavy  great  coat  and  thick  shoes,  but  all  this  does  not 
prevent  you  from  passing  two  months  in  bed.  But 
when  spring  returns,  with  its  leaves  and  flowers,  its 
warm,  soft  breezes,  and  its  smell  of  the  fields,  which 
eause  you  vague  disquiet  and  causeless  emotion,  nobody 
says  to  you : 

"  *  Monsieur,  beware  of  love  I  It  is  lying  in  ambush 
ever3rwhere ;  it  is  watching  for  you  at  every  comer ;  all 
its  snares  are  laid,  all  its  weapons  are  sharpened,  all  its 
guiles  are  prepared  1  Beware  of  love.  .  *  .  Be* 
ware  of  love.  It  is  more  dangerous  than  brandy,  bron- 
chitis, or  pleurisy  1  It  never  forgives,  and  makes  every- 
body commit  irreparable  follies,' 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  say  that  the  French  Government 
ought  to  put  large  public  notices  on  the  walls,  with  these 
words :  *  Return  of  Spring.  French  citizens,  beware 
of  love! '  just  as  they  put :     '  Beware  of  paint  J 

**  However,  as  the  government  will  not  do  this,  I 
m«st  supply  its  place,  and  I  say  to  y€u:  '  Beware. of 
love,'  for  it  is  just  going  to  seize  you,  and  it  is  my, duty 
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to  infofrrti  yoii  of  It,  just  ad  m  Ru^^ia  they  inform  atty- 
one  that  his  nose  is  frozen.'* 

I  was  much  astonished  at  this  iiidividual,  and  assuni^ 
ing  a  dignified  mariner,  I  said: 

**  Really,  Monsieur,  you  appear  to  me  to  be  interfer-» 
ing  in  a  matter  which  is  no  business  of  yours." 

He  made  art  abrupt  movement,  and  replied : 

"  Ah  I  Moniieur !  Monsieur  I  If  I  see  that  a  man 
is  in  danger  ai  being  drowned  at  a  dangerous  st)Ot, 
ought  I  to  let  him  perish  ?  So  just  listen  to  my  stoty^ 
and  you  will  ^c  why  I  ventured  to  speak  to  you  like 
this. 

**  It  t^ras  ^bdtit  this  time  last  year  that  it  occurred. 
But,  first  o^  all,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  arfi  a  clerk  in  the 
Admirality,  where  our  chiefi,  the  commissioners,  take 
thfeir  gdld  kce  and  cjuill-dflving  officers  seriously, 
and  treat  us  like  fore-top  men  oh  board  a  ship.  Well, 
from  my  blfi^e  I  cdtild  i^ee  si  small  bit  of  blue  sky  and 
the  swallows,  and  1  ftlt  inclined  to  ddnce  among  rtiy 
portfolios. 

"  My  yearhing  fof  freedom  grew  so  intense,  that,  ih 
spite  of  my  repugriahcc,  I  trent  to  Me  my  chief,  who  was 
a  shorty  bad-tempered  man,  who  was  always  in  a  rage; 
When  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  well,  he  looked  at  me,- 
arid  said :  '  I  do  not  believe  it<  Mbnsieur,  but  be  off 
with  you !  t)o  you  think  that  iny  office  can  go  on,  with 
clerks  like  you  ? '  I  started  at  once,  and  went  down 
the  Seine.  It  was  a  day  like  this,  and  I  took  the 
tnouche,  to  go  as  far  as  Saint  Cloud.  Ah  I  What  a 
good  thing  it  would  have  been  if  my  chief  had  refused 
me  permission  to  leave  the  office  for  the  day ! 

"  I  seemed  to  myself  to  Expand  in  the  suri.  I  loved 
it  sill ;  the  steamer,  the  river,  the  trees,  the  houses,  my 
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fellow-passengers,  everything.  I  felt  inclined  to  kiss 
something,  no  matter  what ;  it  was  love,  laying  its  snare. 
Presently,  at  the  Trocadero,  a  girl,  with  a  small  parcel 
in  her  hand,  came  on  board  and  sat  down  opposite  to 
me.  She  was  certainly  pretty;  but  it  is  surprising, 
Monsieur,  how  much  prettier  women  seem  to  us  when 
it  is  fine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  Then  they 
have  an  intoxicating  charm,  something  quite  peculiar 
about  them.  It  is  just  like  drinking  wine  after  the 
cheese. 

'*  I  looked  at  her,  and  she  also  looked  at  me,  but  only 
occasionally,  like  that  girl  did  at  you,  just  now;  but  at 
last,  by  dint  of  looking  at  each  other  constantly,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  knew  each  other  well  enough  to 
enter  into  conversation,  and  I  spoke  to  her,  and  she  re- 
plied. She  was  decidedly  pretty  and  nice,  and  she  in- 
toxicated me,  Monsieur  1 

**  She  got  out  at  Saint-Cloud,  and  I  followed  her. 
She  went  and  delivered  her  parcel,  and  when  she  re- 
turned, the  boat  had  just  started.  I  walked  by  her  side, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  air  made  us  both  sigh.  *  It 
would  be  very  nice  in  the  woods,'  I  said.  '  Indeed,  it 
would  1 '  she  replied.  '  Shall  we  go  there  for  a  walk. 
Mademoiselle?' 

*'  She  gave  me  a  quick,  upward  look,  as  if  to  see  ex- 
actly what  I  was  like,  and  then,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
she  accepted  my  proposal,  and  soon  we  were  there, 
walking  side  by  side.  Under  the  foliage,  which  was 
still  rather  thin,  the  tall,  thick,  bright,  green  grass,  was 
inundated  by  the  sun,  and  full  of  small  insects  that  also 
made  love  to  one  another,  and  birds  were  singing  in 
all  directions.  My  companion  began  to  jump  and  to 
run,  intoxicated  by  the  air,  and  the  smell  of  the  country. 
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and  I  ran  and  jumped  behind  her.  How  stupid  we  are 
at  times,  Monsieur  I 

"  Then  she  wildly  sang  a  thousand  things ;  opera  airs, 
and  the  song  of  Musette/  The  song  of  Musette/ 
How  poetical  it  seemed  to  me,  then  I  I  almost  cried 
over  It  Ahl  Those  silly  songs  make  us  lose  our 
heads;  and,  believe  me,  never  marry  a  woman  who 
sings  in  the  country,  especially  if  she  sings  the  song  of 
Musette/ 

*^  She  soon  grew  tired,  and  sat  down  on  a  grassy 
slope,  and  I  sat  down  at  her  feet,  and  took  her  hands, 
her  little  hands,  that  were  so  marked  with  the  needle, 
and  that  moved  me.  I  said  to  myself :  *  These  are 
the  sacred  marks  of  toil.'  Oh  I  Monsieur,  do  you 
know  what  those  sacred  marks  of  labor  mean?  They 
mean  all  the  gossip  of  the  workroom,  the  whispered 
blackguardism,  the  mind  soiled  by  all  the  filth  that  is 
talked;  they  mean  lost  chastity,  foolish  chatter,  all  the 
wretchedness  of  daily  bad  habits,  all  the  narrowness  of 
ideas  which  belongs  to  women  of  the  lower  orders, 
united  in  the  girl  whose  sacred  fingers  bear  the  sacred 
marks  of  toil. 

"  Then  we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  long 
while.  Oh  1  What  power  a  woman's  eye  has  1  How  it 
agitates  us,  how  it  invades  our  very  being,  takes  posses- 
sion  of  us,  and  dominates  us.  How  profound  it  seems, 
how  full  of  infinite  promises  I  People  call  that  looking 
into  each  other's  souls  1  Oh  I  Monsieur,  what  humbug  1 
If  we  could  see  into  each  other's  souls,  we  should  be 
more  careful  of  what  we  did.  However,  I  was  caught, 
and  crazy  after  her,  and  tried  to  take  her  into  my  arms, 
but  she  said :  *  Paws  off  I '  Then  I  knelt  down,  and 
opened  my  heart  to  her,  and  poured  out  all  the  affection 
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that  was  suffocating  me,  on  brr  kners.  She  seemed  sur- 
prised at  my  change  of  manner,  and  gave  nie  ^  sidelong 
glance,  as  if  to  say :  *  Ah  I  So  that  is  the  way  women 
make  a  fool  of  you,  old  fellow  I  Very  well,  we  will  see. 
In  love,  Monsieur,  we  ^re  all  artists,  and  women  are 
the  dealers,' 

**  No  doubt  I  could  have  had  her,  and  I  saw  my  own 
stupidity  later,  but  what  I  wanted  was  not  a  woman's 
person ;  it  was  love,  it  was  the  ideal.  I  was  sentimental, 
when  I  ought  to  liave  been  using  my  time  to  a  better 
purpose. 

^'  As  soon  as  she  had  had  enough  of  my  declarations 
of  affection,  she  got  up,  and  we  returned  to  Saint«Cloud, 
and  I  did  not  leave  her  until  we  got  to  Paris;  but  she 
had  looked  so  sad  as  we  were  returning,  that  at  Ust  I 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  *  I  am  thinking,'  she 
replied,  *  that  this  has  been  one  of  those  days  of  which 
we  have  but  few  in  life/  And  my  heart  beat  so  that 
it  felt  as  if  it  would  break  my  ribs. 

*^  I  saw  her  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  the  next 
Sunday,  and  every  Sunday.  I  took  her  to  Bougival, 
Saint-Germain,  Maisons-Lafitte,  Poissy;  to  every  sub- 
urban resort  of  lovers, 

"  The  little  jade,  in  turn,  pretended  to  love  me,  until, 
at  last,  I  altogether  lost  my  head,  and  three  months 
later  I  married  her. 

"  What  can  you  expect,  Monsieur,  when  a  man  is  a 
clerk,  living  alone,  without  any  relations,  or  anyone  to 
advise  him?  One  says  to  oneself:  ^  How  sweet  life 
would  be  with  a  wife  I ' 

''  And  so  one  gets  married,  sind  $he  calls  you  names 
from  morning  till  night,  understands  nothing,  knows 
nothing,  chatters  continually,  sing9  the  song  of  Mn^eite 
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at  the  top  of  her  voice  (oh  I  that  song  of  Musette,  how 
tired  one  gets  of  it  I) ;  quarrels  with  the  charcoal  dealer, 
tells  the  porter  of  all  her  domestic  details,  confides  all 
the  secrets  of  her  bedroom  to  the  neighbor's  servant, 
discusses  her  husband  with  the  trades-people,  and  hus 
her  head  86  stuffed  with  such  stupid  stories^  with  luch 
idiotic  supel-stitionSi  with  such  wtraprdinary  ideas  and 
such  monstrous  prejudices,  that  I  —  for  what  I  have 
s&idf  applies  mord  particularly. to  myself  —  shed  tears 
of  discouragement  every  time  I  talked  to  hen" 

He  stopped,  as  he  was  rather  out  of  breath,  and  very 
much  moved,  and  I  looked  at  him,  for  I  felt  pity  for 
this  poor,  artless  devil,  and  I  was  just  going  to  give  him 
sdme  sort  df  answer,  when  the  boat  stopped.  We  were 
^t  Saint^'Cloud. 

The  littld  woman  who  had  so  taken  my  fancy,  got 
up  In  order  to  land.  She  passed  close  to  me,  and  gave 
me  a  side  glgrlce  and  a  furtive  smile ;  one  of  those  smiles 
that  drive  you  tnad;  then  she  jumped  on  the  landing- 
stage.  I  sprang  forward  to  follow  her,  but  my  neigh-' 
bor  laid  hold  of  my  ^rm^  I  shook  myself  loose,  how- 
ever, whereupon  he  seized  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  and 
pulled  nte  back,  exdaimiag  s 

^*  You  shall  not  go !  You  shall  not  go !  "  in  such  a 
loud  voic6,  that  everybody  turned  round  and  laughed, 
and  I  remained  standing  motionless  and  furious,  but 
without  venturing  to  face  scandal  and  ridicule,  and  the 
steamboat  started. 

The  little  womsln  on  the  landing-stage  looked  at  me 
as  I  Went  ofl  with  an  air  of  disappointment,  while  my 
persecutor  rubbed  his  hands^  and  whispered  to  me : 

"  I  have  done  you  a  gfeat  service,  you  must  acknowl* 
edge." 
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EVERY  time  he  held  an  inspection  on  the  review 
ground,  General  Daumont  de  Croisailles  was 
sure  of  a  small  success,  and  of  receiving  a  whole 
packet  of  letters  from  women  the  next  day. 

Some  were  almost  illegible,  scribbled  on  paper  with 
a  love  emblem  at  the  top,  by  some  sentimental  milliner  ; 
the  others  ardent,  as  if  saturated  with  curry,  letters 
which  excited  him,  and  suggested  the  delights  of  kisses 
to  him. 

Among  them,  also,  there  were  some  which  evidently 
came  from  a  woman  of  the  world,  who  was  tired  of 
her  monotonous  life,  had  lost  her  head,  and  let  her  pen 
run  on,  without  exactly  knowing  what  she  was  writing, 
with  those  mistakes  in  spelling  here  and  there  which 
seemed  to  be  in  unison  with  the  disordered  beating  of 
her  heart. 

He  certainly  looked  magnificent  on  horseback;  there 
was  something  of  the  fighter,  something  bold  and  met- 
tlesome about  him,  a  valiant  look,  as  our  grandmothers 
used  to  say,  when  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  the  conquerors,  between  two  campaigns,  though  the 
same  conquerors  had  loud,  rough  voices,  even  when 
they  were  making  love,  as  they  had  to  dominate  the 
noise  of  the  firing,  and  violent  gestures,  as  if  they  were 
using  their  swords  and  issuing  orders,  who  did  not 
waste  time  over  useless  refinements,  and  in  squandering 
the  precious  hours  which  were  counted  so  avariciously, 
In  minor  caresses,  but  sounded  the  charge  immediately, 
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and  made  the  assault,  without  meeting  with  any  more 
resistance  than  they  did  from  a  redoubt. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared,  preceded  by  dragoons,  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  amidst  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and 
jingle  of  scabbards  and  bridles,  while  plumes  waved 
and  uniforms  glistened  in  the  sun,  a  little  in  front  of  his 
staff,  sitting  perfectly  upright  in  the  saddle,  and  with 
his  cocked  hat  with  its  black  plumes,  slightly  on  one 
side,  the  surging  crowd,  which  was  kept  in  check  by  the 
police  officers,  cheered  him  as  if  he  had  been  some  popu- 
lar minister,  whose  journey  had  been  given  notice  of 
beforehand  by  posters  and  proclamations. 

That  tumult  of  strident  voices  that  went  from  one 
end  of  the  great  square  to  the  other,  which  was  pro- 
longed like  the  sound  of  the  rising  tide,  which  beats 
against  the  shore  with  ceaseless  noise,  that  rattle  of 
rifles,  and  the  sound  of  the  music  that  alternated  with 
blasts  of  the  trumpets  all  along  the  line,  made  the  Gen- 
eral's heart  swell  with  unspeakable  pride. 

He  attudinized  in  spite  of  himself,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  ostentation,  and  of  being  noticed.  He  con- 
tinually touched  his  horse  with  his  spurs,  and  worried  it, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  restive,  and  to  prance  and  rear, 
to  champ  its  bit,  and  to  cover  it  with  foam,  and  then  he 
would  continue  his  inspection,  galloping  from  regiment 
to  regiment  with  a  satisfied  smile,  while  the  good  old 
infantry  captains,  sitting  on  their  thin  Arab  horses,  with 
their  toes  well  stuck  out,  said  to  one  another: 

*^  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  ride  a  confounded, 
restive  brute  like  that,  I  know  1  " 

But  the  General's  aide-de-camp,  little  Jacques  de 
Montboron,  could  easily  have  reassured  them,  for  he 
knew  those  famous  thoroughbreds,  as  he  had  had  to 
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break  them  in,  and  had  received  a  thousand  trifling  in* 
structions  about  them. 

They  were  generally  more  or  less  spavined  brutes, 
which  he  had  bought  at  TattersaU's  auctions  for  a 
ridiculous  price,  and  so  quiet  and  well  in  hand  that  they 
might  have  been  held  with  a  silk  thread,  but  with  fi  good 
shape,  bright  eyes,  and  coats  that  glistened  like  silk. 
They  seemed  to  know  their  part,  and  stepped  outi 
pranced  and  reared,  and  made  way  for  themselves,  ^s  if 
they  had  just  come  out  of  the  riding^school  at  Saumur. 

That  was  his  daily  task,  his  obligatory  service* 

He  broke  them  in,  one  after  another,  and  trans- 
formed them  into  veritable  mechanical  horses,  accus- 
tomed them  to  bear  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  drumSi 
and  of  firing,  without  starting,  tired  thorn  out  by  long 
rides  the  evening  before  every  review,  and  bit  his  lips 
to  prevent  himself  from  laughing  when  people  declared 
that  General  Daumont  de  Croisailles  was  a  first^^rate 
rider,  who  was  really  fond  of  danger* 

A  rider  I  That  was  almost  like  writing  history  I 
But  the  aide»de-ca9ip  discreetly  kept  up  the  illusion, 
outdid  the  others  in  flattery,  and  related  unheard'^of 
feats  of  the  General's  horsemanship. 

And,  after  all,  breaking  in  horses  was  not  more  irk- 
some than  carrying  on  a  monotonous  and  dull  cor- 
respondence about  the  buttons  on  the  gaiters,  or  than 
thinking  over  projects  of  mobilization,  or  than  going 
through  accounts  in  which  he  lost  himself  like  in  a 
labyrinth.  He  had  not,  from  the  very  first  day  that  he 
entered  the  military  academy  at  Saint-tCyr,  learned  that 
sentence  which  begins  the  rules  of  the  Interior  Service, 
in  vain : 

*^  As  discipline  constitutes  the  principal  strength  of 
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an  army,  it  is  very  important  for  fevety  superior  to  ob- 
tain absolute  respect,  and  instant  obedience  from  his 
inferiors." 

He  did  not  resist,  but  accustomed  himself  thus  to  be- 
come a  sort  of  Monsieur  Loyal,  spok^  to  his  chief  in 
the  most  flattering  manner,  And  reckoned  on  being  pro- 
moted over  the  head^  of  his  fellow  officers 

General  Daumont  de  Croisailles  was  not  married 
and  did  not  intend  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  bach- 
elor life  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  he  loved  all  women^ 
whether  they  were  dark,  fair  or  red-haired,  too  passion- 
ately to  love  only  one,  who  would  grow  old,  and  worry 
him  with  useless  complaints. 

Gallant,  as  they  used  to  be  called  in  the  good  old 
days,  he  kissed  the  hands  of  those  women  who  refused 
him  their  lips,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  compromise 
his  dignity,  and  be  the  talk  of  the  town,  he  had  rented 
a  sniall  house  just  outside  it. 

It  Was  close  to  the  canal,  in  a  quiet  street  with  court- 
yards and  shady  gardens,  and  as  nothing  is  less  amusing 
than  the  racket  of  jealous  husbands^  or  the  brawling 
of  excited  women  who  are  disputing  or  raising  their 
voices  in  lamentation,  and  a^  it  is  always  necessary  to 
foresee  some  unfortunate  incident  or  other  in  the  amo- 
rous life,  some  unlucky  mishap,  some  absurdly  impru- 
dent action,  some  forgotten  love  appointment,  the  house 
had  five  different  doors. 

So  discreet,  that  he  reassured  even  the  most  timid, 
and  certainly  not  given  to  melancholy,  he  understood 
extremely  well  how  to  vary  his  kisses  and  his  ways  of 
proceeding;  how  to  work  oti  women's  feelings,  and  to 
overcome  their  scruples,  to  obtain  a  hold  over  them 
through  their  curiosity  to  learn  something  new,  by  the 
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temptation  of  a  comfortable,  well-furnished,  warm 
room,  that  was  fragrant  with  flowers,  and  where  a  little 
supper  was  already  served  as  a  prologue  to  the  enter- 
tainment. His  female  pupils  would  certainly  have  de- 
served the  first  prize  in  a  love  competition. 

So  men  mistrusted  that  ancient  Lovelace  as  if  he  had 
been  the  plague,  when  they  had  plucked  some  rare  and 
delicious  fruit,  and  had  sketched  out  some  charming 
adventure,  for  he  always  managed  to  discover  the  weak 
spot,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  place. 

To  some,  he  held  out  the  lure  of  debauch  without 
any  danger  attached  to  it,  the  desire  of  finishing  their 
amorous  education,  of  reveling  in  perverted  enjoyment, 
and  to  others  he  held  out  the  irresistible  argument  that 
seduced  Danae,  that  of  gold. 

Others,  again,  were  attracted  by  his  cocked  hat  and 
feathers,  and  by  the  conceited  hope  of  seeing  him  at 
their  knees,  of  throwing  their  arms  round  him  as  if  he 
had  been  an  ordinary  lover,  although  he  was  a  general 
who  rode  so  imposingly,  who  was  covered  with  decora- 
tions, and  to  whom  all  the  regiments  presented  arms 
simultaneously,  the  chief  whose  orders  could  not  be 
commented  on  or  disputed,  and  who  had  such  a  martial 
and  haughty  look. 

His  pay,  allowances  and  his  private  income  of  fifteen 
thousand  francs,^  all  went  in  this  way,  like  water  that 
runs  out  drop  by  drop,  from  a  cracked  bottle. 

He  was  continually  on  the  alerf,  and  looked  out  for 
intrigues  with  the  acuteness  of  a  policeman,  followed 
women  about,  had  all  the  impudence  and  all  the  clever- 
ness of  the  fast  man  who  has  made  love  for  forty  years, 
without  ever  meaning  anything  serious,  who  knows  all 
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its  lies,  tricks  and  illusions,  and  who  can  still  do  a  march 
without  halting  on  'the  road,  or  requiring  too  much 
music  to  put  him  in  proper  trim.  And  in  spite  of  his 
age  and  gray  hairs,  he  could  have  given  a  sublieutenant 
points,  and  was  very  often  loved  for  himself,  which  is 
the  dream  of  men  who  have  passed  forty,  and  do  not 
intend  to  give  up  the  game  just  yet. 

And  there  were  not  a  dozen  in  the  town  who  could, 
without  lying,  have  declared  to  a  jealous  husband  or  a 
suspicious  lover,  that  they  had  not,  at  any  rate,  once 
staid  late  in  the  little  house  in  the  Egllsottes  quarter, 
who  could  have  denied  that  they  had  not  returned  more 
thoughtful.  Not  a  dozen,  certainly,  and,  perhaps,  not 
six  I 

Among  that  dozen  or  six,  however,  was  Jacques  de 
Montboron's  mistress.  She  was  a  little  marvel,  that 
Madame  Courtade,  whom  the  Captain  had  unearthed 
in  an  ecclesiastical  warehouse  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Exupere,  and  not  yet  twenty.  They  had  begun  by  smil- 
ing at  each  other,  and  by  exchanging  those  long  looks 
when  they  met,  which  seemed  to  ask  for  charity. 

Montboron  used  to  pass  in  front  of  the  shop  at  the 
same  hours,  stopped  for  a  moment  with  the  appearance 
of  a  lounger  who  was  loitering  about  the  streets,  but 
immediately  her  supple  figure  appeared,  pink  and  fair, 
shedding  the  brightness  of  youth  and  almost  childhood 
round  her,  while  her  looks  showed  that  she  was  de- 
lighted at  little  gallant  incidents  which  dispelled  the  mo- 
notony and  weariness  of  her  life  for  a  time,  and  gave 
rise  to  vague  but  delightful  hopes. 

Was  love,  that  love  which  she  had  so  constantly  in- 
voked, really  knocking  at  her  door  at  last,  and  taking 
pity  on  her  unhappy  isolation?     Did  that  officer,  whom 
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she  met  whenever  she  went  out^  as  if  he  had  been  faith- 
fully watching  her,  when  coming  out  of  church,  or  when 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  evening,  who  said  so  many  de- 
lightful things  to  her  with  his  wheedling  eyes,  really 
love  her  as  she  wished  to  be  loved,  or  was  he  merely 
amusing  himself  at  that  game,  because  he  had  nothing 
better  to  do  in  their  quiet  little  town? 

But  in  a  short  time  he  wrote  to  her,  and  she  replied 
to  him>  and  at  last  they  managed  to  meet  in  secret,  to 
mak^  appointments,  and  talk  together. 

8he  knew  all  the  cunning  tricks  of  a  simple  girl,  who 
ha9  tasted  the  most  delicious  of  sweets  with  the  tip  of 
her  tongue,  and  acting  in  conpert,  and  giving  each  other 
the  word,  so  that  there  might  be  no  awkward  mistake, 
they  managed  to  make  the  husband  their  unwitting  ac- 
ocMnplice,  without  his  having  the  least  idea  of  what  was 
going  on, 

Courtade  was  an  excellent  fellow,  who  saw  no  fur- 
ther than  the  tip  of  his  nose,  incapable  of  rebelling, 
Qabby,  fat,  steeped  in  devotion,  and  thinking  too  much 
about  heaven  to  see  what  a  plot  was  bemg  hatched 
againAt  him,  in  our  unhappy  vale  of  tears,  as  the  psalters 
say. 

In  the;  good  old  days  of  confederacies,  he  would  have 
made  an  excellent  chief  of  a  corporation ;  he  loved  his 
wife  more  like  a  father  than  a  husband,  considering  that 
at  his  age  a  man  ought  no  longer  to  think  of  such  trifles, 
and  that,  after  all,  the  only  real  happiness  in  life  was 
to  H^ep  a  good  table  and  to  have  a  good  digestion,  and 
so  he  ate  like  four  canons,  and  drank  in  proportion. 

Only  once  during  his  whole  life  had  he  shown  any- 
thing like  energy — ^but  he  used  to  relate  that  occur- 
rence with  ail  the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  recalling  his 
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most  heroic  battle  —  and  that  was  oh  the  evening  when 
he  refused  to  allow  the  bishop  to  take  hh  cook  awtty^ 
quite  regardless  of  any  of  the  consequencei  of  such  H 
daring  deed. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  Captain  became  his  reguUr  table 
companion^  and  his  best  friend.  He  had  beguti  by  teit> 
ing  him  in  a  boastful  manner  that,  in  order  to  keep  k 
vow  that  he  had  made  to  St.  George,  during  the  charge 
up  the  slope  at  Yron,  during  the  battle  of  Gravelotte> 
he  wished  to  send  two  censers  and  a  sanctuary  lamp  id 
his  village  church. 

Courtade  did  his  utmost,  and  all  the  more  readily  as 
this  unexpected  customer  did  not  appear  to  pay  any  re^ 
gard  to  money.  He  sent  for  several  goldsmiths,  and 
showed  Montboron  models  of  all  kinds;  he  hesitated, 
however,  and  did  not  seem  able  to  make  up  his  mind, 
and  discussed  the  subject,  designed  ornaments  himself, 
gained  time,  and  thus  managed  to  spend  several  hours 
every  day  in  the  shop. 

In  fact,  he  was  quite  at  home  in  the  plaee,  shook 
hands  with  Courtade,  called  him  "  my  dear  fellow," 
and  did  not  wince  when  he  took  his  arm  familiarly  be- 
fore other  people,  and  introduced  him  to  his  customers 
as,  "  My  excellent  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Montboron." 
He  could  go  in  and  out  of  the  house  as  he  pleased, 
whether  the  husband  was  at  home  or  not. 

The  censers  and  the  lamp  were  sent  in  due  course  to 
Montboron's  chateau  at  Pacy-sur*-Romanche  (in  Nor- 
mandy), and  when  the  package  was  undone,  it  caused 
the  greatest  surprise  to  Jacques'  mother,  who  W!is  more 
accustomed  to  receiving  requests  for  money  from  her 
son,  than  ecclesiastical  objects. 

Suddenly,  however,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  little 
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Madame  Courtade  became  insupportable  and  enigmat- 
ical. Her  husband  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  and 
grew  uneasy,  and  continually  consulted  his  friend  the 
Captain. 

Etiennette's  character  seemed  to  have  completely 
x:hanged ;  she  found  fifty  pretexts  for  deserting  the  shop, 
for  coming  late,  for  avoiding  tete-a-tetes,  in  which  peo- 
ple come  to  explanations,  and  mutually  become  irritated, 
though  such  matters  usually  end  in  a  reconciliation, 
amidst  a  torrent  of  kisses. 

She  disappeared  for  days  at  a  time,  and  soon,  Mont- 
boron,  who  was  not  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  Sgana- 
relle,  either  by  age  or  temperament,  became  convinced 
that  his  mistress  was  making  him  wear  the  horns,  that 
she  was  hobnobbing  with  the  General,  and  that  she  was 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  five  keys  of  the  house  in  the 
Eglisottes  quarter;  and  as  he  was  as  jealous  as  an  Anda- 
lusian,  and  felt  a  horror  for  that  kind  of  pleasantry,  he 
swore  that  he  would  make  his  rival  pay  a  hundred  fold 
for  the  trick  which  he  had  played  him. 

The  Fourteenth  of  July  was  approaching,  when  there 
was  to  be  a  grand  parade  of  the  whole  garrison  on  the 
large  review  ground,  and  all  along  the  paling,  which 
divided  the  spectators  from  the  soldiers,  itinerant  deal- 
ers had  put  up  their  stalls,  and  there  were  mountebanks* 
and  somnambulists'  booths,  menageries,  and  a  large  cir- 
cus, which  had  gone  through  the  town  in  caravans,  with 
a  great  noise  of  trumpets  and  of  drums. 

He  had  giten  his  aide-de-camp  his  instructions  be- 
forehand, for  he  was  more  anxious  than  ever  to  surprise 
people,  and  to  have  a  horse  like  an  equestrian  statue,  an 
animal  which  should  outdo  that  famous  black  horse  of 
General  Boulanger's,  about  which  the  Parisian  loungers 
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had  talked  so  much,  and  told  Montboron  &ot  to  mind 
what  the  price  was,  as  long  as  he  found  him  a  suitable 
charger. 

When  the  Captain,  a  few  days  before  the  review, 
brought  him  a  chestnut  jennet,  with  a  long  tail  and  flow- 
ing mane,  which  would  not  keep  quiet  for  five  seconds, 
but  kept  on  shaking,  its  head,  had  extraordinary  action, 
answered  the  slightest  touch  of  the  leg,  and  stepped  out 
as  if  it  knew  no  other  motion.  General  Daumont  de 
Croisailies  showered  compliments  upon  him,  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  knew  few  officers  who  possessed  his 
intelligence  and  his  value,  and  that  he  should  not  forget 
him  when  the  proper  time  came  for  recommending  him 
for  promotion. 

Not  a  muscle  of  the  Marquis  de  Montboron*s  face 
moved,  and  when  the  day  of  the  review  arrived,  he  was^ 
at  his  post  on  the  staff  that  followed  the  General,  who 
sat  as  upright  as  a  dart  in  the  saddle,  and  looked  at  the 
crowd  to  see  whether  he  could  not  recognize  some  old 
or  new  female  friend  there,  while  his  horse  pranced  and 
plunged. 

He  rode  onto  the  review  ground,  amidst  the  increas- 
ing noise  of  applause,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  when, 
suddenly,  at  the  moment  that  he  galloped  up  into  the 
large  square,  formed  by  the  troops  drawn  up  in  a  line, 
the  band  of  the  fifty*third  regiment  struck  up  a  quick 
march,  and,  as  if  obeying  a  preconcerted  signal,  the 
jefinet  began  to  turn  round,  and  to  accelerate  its  speed, 
in  spite  of  the  furious  tugs  at  the  bridle  which  the  rider 
gave. 

The  horse  performed  beautifully,  followed  the 
rhythm  of  the  music,  and  appeared  to  be  acting  under 
some  invisible  impulse,  and  the  General  had  such  a 
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comical  look  on  his  face,  he  looked  so  disconcerted, 
rolled  his  eyes,  and  seerned  to  he  the  prey  to  such  ter- 
rible exasperation,  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for 
some  character  in  a  pantomime,  while  his  staff  followed 
him,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  this  fresh  fancy 
of  his« 

The  soldiers  presented  arms,  the  music  did  not  stop, 
though  the  instrumentalists  were  much  astonished  at 
this  interminable  ride. 

The  General  at  last  became  out  of  breath,  and  could 
scarcely  keep  in  the  saddle,  and  the  women,  in  the 
crowded  ranks  of  the  spectators,  gave  prolonged,  nerv«> 
oua  laughs,  which  made  the  old  roue's  ears  tingle  with 
excitement. 

The  horse  did  not  stop  until  the  music  ceased,  and 
then  it  knelt  down  with  bent  head,  and  put  its  nostrils 
into  the  dust. 

It  nearly  gave  General  de  Croisailles  an  attack  of 
the  jaundice,  especially  when  he  found  out  that  it  was 
his  aide*de^camp's  tit  for  tat,  and  that  the  horse  came 
from  a  circus  which  was  giving  performances  in  the 
town.  And  what  Irritated  him  all  the  more  was,  that 
he  could  not  even  set  it  down  against  Montboron  and 
have  him  sent  to  some  terrible  out-of-the-way  hole,  for 
the  Captain  sent  in  his  resignation,  wisely  considering 
that  sooner  or  later  he  should  have  to  pay  the  costs  of 
that  little  trick,  and  that  the  chances  were  that  he  should 
not  get  any  further  promotion,  but  remain  stationary, 
like  a  cab  which  some  bilker  has  left  standing  for  hours 
at  one  end  of  an  arcade,  while  he  has  made  his  escape 
at  the  other. 
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DURING  nearly  hig  whole  life,  he  had  had  an 
insatiable  love  fot  sport.  He  went  out  every 
day,  from  morning  till  night,  with  the  greateftt 
ardor,  in  summer  and  winter,  spring  and  autamn,  on 
the  marshes,  when  it  was  dose  tima  on  the  plains  and 
in  the  woods.  He  shot,  he  hunted,  he  coursed,  he  fer- 
reted ;  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  shooting  and  hunting,  he 
dreamt  of  it,  and  continually  riepeated : 

"  How  miserable  any  man  must  be  who  does  not  care 
for  sport  I  •' 

And  now  that  he  was  past  fifty)  he  was  well,  robust^ 
stout  and  vigorous,  though  rather  bald,  and  he  kept  his 
moustache  cut  quite  shorty  so  that  it  might  not  cover  his 
lips,  and  interfere  with  his  blowing  the  horn. 

He  was  never  called  by  anything  but  his  first 
Christian  name,  Monsieur  Hector,  but  his  full  name 
was  Baron  Hector  Gontran  de  Coutelier,  and  he  lived 
in  a  small  manor  house  which  he  had  inherited,  in  the 
middle  of  the  woods ;  and  though  he  knew  all  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  department,  and  met  its  male  representatives 
out  shooting  and  hunting,  he  only  regularly  visited  one 
family,  the  Courvilles,  who  were  very  pleasant  neigh- 
bors, and  had  been  allied  to  his  race  for  centuries^  and 
in  their  house  he  was  liked,  and  taken  the  greatest  care 
of,  and  he  used  to  say:  "  If  I  were  not  a  spoi'tsman, 
I  should  like  to  be  here  always." 

Monsieur  de  Courville  had  been  his  friend  and  com- 
rade from  childhood,  and  lived  quietly  as  a  gentleman 

^^  r       I 
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farmer  with  his  wife,  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mon- 
sieur de  Darnetot,  who  did  nothing,  under  the  pretext 
of  being  devoted  to  historical  studies. 

Baron  de  Coutelier  often  went  and  dined  with  his 
friends,  as  much  with  the  object  of  telling  them  of  the 
shots  he  had  made,  as  of  anything  else.  He  had  long 
stories  about  dogs  and  ferrets,  of  which  he  spoke  as  if 
they  were  persons  of  note,  whom  he  knew  very  well. 
He  analyzed  them,  and  explained  their  thoughts  and 
intentions : 

"  When  Medor  saw  that  the  corn-crake  was  leading 
him  such  a  dance,  he  said  to  himself :  *  Wait  a  bit,  my 
friend,  we  will  have  a  joke.'  And  then,  with  a  jerk  of 
the  head  to  me,  to  make  me  go  into  the  corner  of  the 
clover  field,  he  began  to  quarter  the  sloping  ground, 
noisily  brushing  through  the  clover  to  drive  the  bird 
into  a  corner  from  which  it  could  not  escape. 

**  Everything  happened  as  he  had  foreseen.  Sud- 
denly, the  corn-crake  found  itself  on  the  borders  of  the 
clover,  and  it  could  not  go  any  further  without  showing 
itself;  Medor  stood  and  pointed,  half-looking  round  at 
me,  but  at  a  sign  from  me,  he  drew  up  to  it,  flushed  the 
corn-crake;  bang!  down  it  came^  and  Medor,  as  he 
brought  it  to  me,  wagged  his  tail,  as  much  as  to  say: 
'  How  about  that.  Monsieur  Hector?  '  " 

Courville,  Darnetot,  and  the  two,  ladies  laughed  very 
heartily  at  those  picturesque  descriptions  into  which 
the  Baron  threw  his  whole  heart.  He  grew  animated, 
moved  his  arms  about,  and  gesticulated  with  his  whole 
body;  and  when  he  described  the  death  of  anything  he 
had  killed,  he  gave  a  formidable  laugh,  and  said : 

"  Was  not  that  a  good  shot?  " 
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As  soon  as  they  began  to  speak  about  anything  else, 
he  left  off  listening,  and  hummed  a  hunting  song,  or  a 
few  notes  to  imitate  a  hunting  horn,  to  himself. 

He  had  only  lived  for  field  sports,  and  was  growing 
old,  without  thinking  about  it,  or  guessing  it,  when  he 
had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  two  months,  and  nearly,  died  of  grief  and 
weariness. 

As  he  kept  no  female  servant,  fof  an  old  footman 
did  all  the  cooking,  he  could  not  get  any  hot  poultices, 
nor  could  he  have  any  of  those  little  attentions,  nor  any- 
thing that  an  invalid  requires.  His  gamekeeper  was 
his  sick  nurse,  and  as  the  servant  found  the  time  hang 
just  as  heavily  on  his  hands  as  it  did  on  his  master's, 
he  slept  nearly  all  day  and  all  night  in  any  easy  chair, 
while  the  Baron  was  swearing  and  flying  into  a  rage 
between  the  sheets. 

The  ladies  of  the  De  Courville  family  came  to  see 
him  occasionally,  and  those  were  hours  of  calm  and 
comfort  for  him.  They  prepared  his  herb  tea,  at- 
tended to  the  fire,  served  him  his  breakfast  up  daintily, 
by  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  when  they  were  going  again, 
he  used  to  say : 

"By  Jove!  You  ought  to  come  here  altogether,*' 
which  made  them  laugh  heartily. 

When  he  was  getting  better,  and  was  beginning  to 
go  out  shooting  again,  he  went  to  dine  with  his  friends 
one  evening;  but  he  was  not  at  all  in  his  usual  spirits. 
He  was  tormented  by  one  continual  fear  —  that  he 
might  have  another  attack  before  shooting  began,  and 
when  he  was  taking  his  leave  at  night,  when  the  women 
were  wrapping  him  up  in  a  shawl,  and  tying  a  silk  hand- 
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kerchief  round  his  neck,  which  he  allowed  to  be  done 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  said  in  a  disconsolated 
voice : 

^^  If  it  goes  on  like  this,  I  shall  be  done  for/' 
As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Madame  Dametot  said  to 
heir  mother : 

*'  We  ought  to  try  and  get  the  Baron  married.'' 
They  all  raised  their  hands  at  the  proposal.  How 
was  it  that  they  had  never  thought  of  it  before  P  And 
durihg  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  they  discussed  the 
widows  whom  they  knew,  and  their  choice  fell  on  a 
woman  of  forty,  who  was  still  pretty,  fairly  rich,  very 
good-tempered  and  in  excellent  health,  whose  name  was 
Madame  Berthe  Vilers,  and,  jlccordingly,  she  was  in- 
vited to  spend  a  month  at  the  chateau.  She  was  very 
dull  at  home,  and  was  very  glad  to  come;  she  was  lively 
and  active,  and  Monsieur  de  Coutelier  took  her  fancy 
immediately.  She  atnused  herself  with  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  living  toy,  and  spent  hours  in  asking  him 
slyly  about  the  sentiments  of  rabbits  and  the  machina- 
tions of  foxes,  and  he  gravely  distinguished  between  the 
various  ways  of  looking  at  things  which  different  ani- 
mals had,  and  ascribed  plans  and  subtle  arguments  to 
them,  just  as  he  did  to  men  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  attention  she  paid  him,  delighted  him,  and  one 
evening,  to  show  his  esteem  for  her,  he  asked  her  to  go 
out  shooting  with  him»  which  he  had  never  done  to  any 
woman  before,  and  the  invitation  appeared  so  funny  to 
her  that  she  accepted  it. 

It  was  quite  an  amusement  for  them  to  fit  her  out; 

everybody  offered  her  something,  and  she  came  out  in 

a  sort  of  short  riding  habit,  with  boots  and  men's 

reeches,  a  short  petticoat,  a  velvet  jacket,  which  was 
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too  tight  for  her  across  the  ctmt,  and  a  huntfm^'s 
black  velvet  cap. 

The  Bfiron  seemed  as  excited  as  if  he  were  going  to 
fire  his  first  shot.  He  minutely  explained  tt9  h^t  tbci 
direction  oi  the  wind,  and  how  different  dogi  worked. 
Then  he  took  her  into  a  field,  and  followed  h^r  a^  ^nxr 
iously  as  a  nurse  does  when  her  charge  is  trying  to  wglis, 
for  the  first  time. 

Medor  soon  made  a  point,  and  stoppied  with  his  tail 
out  stiff  and  one  paw  up,  and  the  Baron,  standing  hft" 
hind  his  pupil,  was  trembling  like  a  kaf,  and  wbi$^ 
pered: 

**  Look  out,  they  are  par  .  .  .  par  .  .  . 
partridges."  And  almost  before  he  bad  finish^,  there 
was  a  loud  whirr  — i-  whirr,  and  a  covey  of  larg?  birds 
flew  up  in  the  air,  with  a  tremendous  noise. 

Madame  Vilers  was  ftartled,  shut  her  eyes,  fired  off 
both  barrels  and  staggered  at  the  recoil  of  the  gun ;  but 
when  she  had  recovered  her  self-possession,  she  saw 
that  the  Baron  watf  dancing  about  like  a  madman,  and 
that  Medor  was  bringing  back  the  first  of  the  two 
partridges  which  she  had  killed. 

From  that  day,  Monsieur  de  Coutelier  was  in  lov^ 
with  her,  and  used  to  say,  raising  his  eyes;  **  What  a 
woman  I  "  And  he  used  to  go  and  sec  them  eyery 
evening  now,  and  talked  about  shooting. 

Onef  day.  Monsieur  de  Courville,  who  was'  walking 
part  of  the  way  with  him,  asked  him,  suddenly: 

*'  Why  don't  you  marry  her?  '* 

The  Baron  was  altogether  taken  by  aurprjset  wd 
said  • 

"What?  I?  Marry  her?  .  .  .  WeU .  .  ,  . 
really     .     •     •"  n        ] 
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^  And  he  said  no  more  for  a  while,  but  then,  suddenly 
shaking  hands  with  his  companion,  he  said : 

"  Good-bye,  my  friend,"  and  quickly  disappeared  in 
the  darkness. 

He  did  not  go  again  for  three  days,  but  when  he  re- 
appeared, he  was  pale  from  thinking  the  matter  over, 
and  graver  than  usual.  Taking  Monsieur  de  Courville 
aside,  he  said : 

"  That  was  a  capital  idea  of  yours;  try  and  persuade 
her  to  accept  me,  for  one  might  say  that  a  woman  like 
she  is,  was  made  for  me,  and  you  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
have  some  sort  of  sport  together,  all  the  year  round." 

As  Monsieur  de  Courville  felt  certain  that  his  friend 
would  not  meet  with  a  refusal,  he  replied: 

**  Propose  to  her  immediately,  my  dear  fellow,  or 
would  you  rather  that  I  did  it  for  you  ?  " 

But  the  Baron  grew  suddenly  nervous,  and  said,  with 
some  hesitation : 

"  No,  ...  no.  ...  I  must  go  to  Paris 
for  ...  for  a  few  days.  As  soon  as  I  come 
back,  I  will  give  you  a  definite  answer,"  No  other  ex- 
planation was  forthcoming,  and  he  started  the  next 
morning. 

He  made  a  long  stay.  One,  two,  three  weeks 
passed,  but  Monsieur  de  Coutelier  did  not  return,  and 
the  Courvilles,  who  were  surprised  and  uneasy,  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  their  friend,  whom  they  had  in- 
formed of  the  Baron's  wishes.  Every  other  day  they 
sent  to  his  house  for  news  of  him,  but  none  of  his  serv- 
ahts  had  a  line. 

But  one  evening,  while  Madame  Vilers  was  singing, 
and  accompanying  herself  on  the  piano,  a  servant  came 
with  a  mysterious  air,  and  told  Monsieur^de  Cpurville 
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that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  him.  It  was  the  Baron, 
in  a  traveling  suit,  who  looked  much  altered  and  older, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  old  friend,  he  seized  both 
his  hands,  and  said,  in  a  somewhat  tired  voice :  ^^  I 
have  just  returned,  my  dear  frifend,  and  I  have  come  to 
you  immediately;  I  am  thoroughly  knocked  up." 

Then  he  hesitated  in  visible  embarrassment,  and  pres- 
ently said : 

"  I  wished  to  tell  you  .  •  .  immediately  .  .  . 
that  .  .  .  that  business  .  .  .  you  know  what 
I  mean     .     .     .     must  come  to  nothing." 

Monsieur  de  Courville  looked  at  him  in  stupefaction. 
"  Must  come  to  nothing?     .    *.     .     Why?" 

**  Oh  J  Do  not  ask  me,  please;  it  would  be  too  pain- 
ful for  me  to  tell  you ;  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  I 
am  acting  like  an  honorable  man.  I  cannot  .  .  . 
I  have  no  right  .  •.  *  no  right,  yoti  understand,  to 
marry  this  lady,  and  I  will  wait  until  she  has  gone,  to 
come  here  again ;  it  would  be  too  painful  for  me  to  see 
her.     Good-bye."     And  he  absolutely  ran  away: 

The  whole  family  deliberated  and  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, surmising  a  thousand  things.  The  conclusion  they 
came  to  was,  that  the  Baron's  past  life  concealed  some 
great  mysteiy,  that,  perhaps,  he  had  natural  children,' 
or  some  connection  of  long  standing.  At  any  rate,  the 
matter  seemed  serious,  and  so  as  to  avoid  any  difficult 
complications,  they  adroitly  informed  Madame  Vilers 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  who  returned  home  just  as  much 
of  a  widow  ^s  she  had  come. 

Three  months  more  passed,  when  one  evening,  when 
he  had  dined  rather  too  well,  and  was  rather  unsteady 
on  his  legs.  Monsieur  de  Coutelier,  while  he  was  smok- 
ing his  pipe  with  Monsieur  de  Courville,  said  to  him : 
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"  You  would  really  pity  me,  if  you  only  knew  how 
continually  I  am  thinking  about  your  friend/' 

But  the  other,  who  had  been  rather. vexed  at  the 
Baron's  behavior  in  the  circumstances,  tdld  him  exactly 
what  he  thought  of  him : 

^'  By  Jqvc,  my  good  friend,  when  a  man  has  any  se« 
crets  in  his  existence,  like  you  have,  he  dofcs  not  make 
advances  to  a  woman,  immediately,  as  you  did,  for  you 
must  surdy  have  foreseen  the  reason  why  you  had  to 
draw  back^" 

The  Barort  left  off  smoking  in  some  confusion. 

"  Yes,  and  no;  at  any  rite,  I  could  not  have  believed 
what  actually  happened." 

Whereupon,  Monsieur  de  Courville  lost  his  patience, 
and  replied: 

"  One  ought  to  foresee  everything." 

But  Monsieur  de  Coutelier  replied  in  a  low  voice,  in 
case  anybody  should  be  listening;  *^  I  see  that  I  have 
hurt  your  feelings,  and  will  tell  you  everything,  so  that 
you  may  forgive  me.  You  know  that  for  twenty  years 
I  have  lived  only  for  sport;  I  care  for  nothing  else,  and 
think  about  nothing  else.  Consequently,  when  I  was 
on  the  point  of  undertaking  certain  obligations  with  re- 
gard to  this  lady,  I  felt  some  scruples  of  conscience. 
Since  I  have  given  up  the  habit  of  .  .  •  .  of  love, 
there!  I  have  not  known  whether  I  was  still  capable. of 
«  •  .  of  •  •  .  you  know  what  I  mean  .  -  .  . 
Just  think  I  It  is  exactly  sixteen  years  sinte  i  .  .1 
for  the  last  time  .  .  .  you  understand  what 
I  mean»  In  this  neighborhood,  it  is  not  easy  to  4  .  . 
you  know.  And  then,  I  had  other  things  to  do.  I 
prefer  to  use  my  gun,  and  so  before  entering  into  an 
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engagement  before  the  Mayor '  and  the  Priei^t  to 
.  .  .  well,  I  was  frightened.  I  said  to  myself  5 
'  Confound  it ;  suppose  I  missed  fire  I '  An  honorable 
man  always  keeps  his  engagements^  and  in  this  case,  I 
was  undertaking  sacred  duties  with  regard  to  this  Udji 
and  iOy  to  f  ^e}  sure,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  apend 
a  week  in  Paris. 

"  At  the  end  of  that  time,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
occurred.  I  always  lost  the  game.  ...  I  waited 
for  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  continually  hoping.  In 
the  restaurants,  I  ate  a  number  of  highly  seasoned 
dishes,  which  upset  my  stomach,  and  .  .  .  and  it 
was  still  the  same  thing  ...  or  rather,  nothing. 
You  will,  therefore,  understand,  that.  In  such  circum- 
stances, and  having  assured  myself  of  the  fact,  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  .  .  .  was  ...  to  with- 
draw; and  I  did  so." 

Monsieur  de  Courville  had  to  struggle  very  hard  not 
to  laugh,  and  he  shook  hands  with  the  Baron,  saying : 

**  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  and  accompanied  him 
half-way  home. 

When  he  got  back,  and  was  alone  with  his  wife,  he 
told  her  everything,  nearly  choking  with  laughter;  she, 
however,  did  not  laugh,  but  listened  very  attentively, 
and  when  her  husband  had  finished,  she  said,  very 
seriously : 

**  The  Baron  is  a  fool,  my  dear;  he  was  frightened, 
that  is  all.  I  will  write  and  ask  Berthe  to  come  back 
here  as  soon  as  possible." 

And  when  Monsieur  de  Courville  observed  that  their 

*  Civil  marriage  is  obligatory  in  France,  whether  a  religious  cere- 
mony takes  place  or  not. —  Translator. 
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friend  had  made  such  long  arid  useless  attempts,  she 
merely  said : 

*'  Nonsense  1  When  a  man  loves  his  wife,  you  know 
.  .  .  that  sort  of  thing  adjusts  itself  to  the  situ- 
ation." 

And  Monsieur  de  Courville  made  no  reply,  as  he  felt 
rather  confused  himself. 
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^'Ik     >r  ADAME  BONDEROI  ?  " 
Yes,  Madame  Bonderoi." 
Impossible." 

"  I  teU  you  it  is." 

Madame  Bonderoi,  the  old  lady  in  a  lace  cap,  the  de- 
vout, the  holy,  the  honorable  Madame  Bonderoi^  whose 
little  false  curls  looked  as  if  they  were  glued  round  her 
head. 

"  That  is  the  very  woman." 

"  Oh  I     Come,  you  must  be  mad." 

*'  I  swear  to  you  that  it  is  Madame  Bonderoi:" 

"  Then  please  give  me  the  details." 

"  Here  they  are.  During  the  life  of  Monsieur  Bon- 
deroi, the  lawyer,  people  said*  that  she  utilized  his 
clerks  for  her  own  particular  service.  She  is  one  of 
those  respectable  middle-class  women,  with  secret  vices, 
and  inflexible  principles,  of  whom  there  are  so  many. 
She  liked  good-looking  young  fellows,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  what  is  more  natural  than  that?  Do  not  we 
all  like  pretty  girls?  " 

**  As  soon  as  old  Bonderoi  was  dead,  his  widow  be- 
gan to  live  the  peaceful  and  irreproachable  life  of  a 
woman  with  a  fair,  fixed  income*  She  went  to  church 
assiduously,  and  spoke  evil  of  her  neighbors,  but  gave 
no  handle  to  anyone  for  speaking  ill  of  her,  and  when 
she  grew  old  she  became  the  little  wizened,  sour-faced, 
mischievous  woman  whom  you  know.  Well,  this  ad- 
iv-4  49 
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venture,  which  you  would  scarcely  believe,  happened 
last  Friday. 

**  My  friend,  Jean  d'Anglemare,  is,  as  you  know,  a 
captain  in  a  drag;oon  regiment^  who  is  quartered  in  the 
barracks  in  the  Rue  de  la  Rivette,  and  when  he  got  to 
his  quarters  the  other  morning,  he  found  that  two  tneil 
of  his  squadron  had  had  a  terrible  quarrel.  The  rules 
about  military  honor  are  very  severe,  and  so  a  duel  took 
place  between  them.  After  the  duel  they  became  reCbn- 
ciled>  and  when  their  officer  questioned  them,  they  told 
him  what  their  quarrel  had  been  about.  They  had 
fought  on  Madame  Bonderoi's  account." 
"Ohl" 

"Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  about  Madame  Bonderol." 
"  But  I  will  let  Trooper  Siballe  speak." 
"  This  is  how  it  was,  Captain.  About  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  I  was  lounging  about  the  barrack-yard,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  a 
woman  came  up  and  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  just  as  if 
she  had  been  asking  her  Way :  '  Soldier,  would  you 
like  to  earn  ten  francs  a  week,  honestly?  '  Of  course, 
I  told  her  that  I  decidedly  should,  and  so  she  said: 
'  QotM  and  see  mc  at  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  morn* 
ing.  I  am  Madame  Bonderoi,  and  my  address  is  No. 
6,  Rue  de  la  TrancheeJ  *  You  may  rely  upon  my  being 
there,  Madame/  And  then  she  went  away,  looking 
very  pleased,  and  she  added:.  *  I  am  very  much  obliged 
tb  you,  soldier.'  *'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Madame,'  I 
replied.  But  I  plagued  my  head  about  the  matter,  un*' 
til  the  time  came,  all  the  same. 

**  At  twelve  o'clock,  exactly,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  she 
let  me  in  herself.     She  had  a  lot  of  ribbons  on  her  head. 
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"  '  We  must  make  haste/  she  said;  ^  as  my  servant 
might  come  in/ 

^^  ^  I  am  quite  willing  to  make,  haste/  I  replied,  '  but 
what  am  I  to  do?  ' 

"  But  she  only  laughed,  aod  replied  i  *  Don't  you 
understand,  yoy  great  knowing  fellow?  * 

"  I  was  no  nearer  her  meaning,  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor,  Captain,  but  she  came  and  sat  down  by  me, 
and  said ; 

"  '  If  you  mention  this  to  anyone,  I  will  have  you 
put  in  prison,  ao  swear  that  you  will  never  open  your 
lips  about  it/ 

"  I  swore  whatever  she  liked,  though  I  did  not  at  all 
understand  what  she  meant,  and  my  forehead  was  cov<- 
ered  with  perspiration,  so  I  took  n^y  pockc^^:wlndker•^ 
chief  out  of  my  helmet,  and  she  took  it  and  wiped  my 
brow  with  It;  then  she  kissed  me,  and  whispered} 
'  Then  you  will  ?  '  *  I  will  do  anything  you  like.  Ma** 
dame,'  I  replied,  '  as  that  is  what  I  came  for/ 

**  Then  she  made  herself  clearly  understood  by  her 
actions,  and  when  I  saw  what  it  was,  I  put  my  helmet 
onto  a  chair,  and  showed  her  that  in  the  dragoons  a  man 
never  retires.  Captain. 

"  Not  that  I  cared  much  about  it,  for  she  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  her  prime,  but  it  is  no  good  being  too  ps^r- 
ticular  in  such  a  matter,  as  ten  francs  are  scarce,  and 
then  I  have  relations  whom  I  like  to  help,  and  I  said  to 
myself :  *  There  will  be  five  francs  for  my  father,  out 
of  that/ 

**  When  I  had  done  my  allotted  task,  Captain,  I  got 
ready  to  go,  though  she  wanted  me  to  stop  longer,  but 
I  said  to  her : 
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"  *  To  everyone  their  due,  Madame.  A  small  glass 
of  brandy  costs  two  sous,  and  two  glasses  cost  four.' 
'  "  She  understood  my  meaning,  and  put  a  gold  ten- 
franc  piece  into  my  hand.  I  do  not  like  that  coin,  be- 
cause it  is  so  small  that  if  your  pockets  are  not  very  well 
made,  and  come  at  all  unsewn,  one  is  apt  to  find  it  in 
one's  boots,  or  not  to  find  it  at  all,  and  so,  while  I  was 
looking  at  it,  she  was  looking  at  me.  She  got  red  in  the 
face,  as  she  had  misunderstood  my  looks,  and  she  said : 
'  Is  not  that  enough?  ' 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,  Madame,'  I  replied; '  but  if  it 
is  all  the  same  to  you,  I  would  rather  have  two  five- 
franc  pieces.'  And  she  gave  them  to  me,  and  I  took 
my  leave.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  Captain.  I  go  every  Tuesday  evening,  when  you 
give  me  leave  to  go  out  of  barracks;  she  prefers  that, 
as  her  servant  has  gone  to  bed  then,  but  last  week  I  was 
not  well,  and  I  had  to  go  into  the  infirmary.  When 
Tuesday  came,  I  could  not  get  out,  and  I  was  very 
vexed,  because  of  the  ten  francs  which  I  had  be«i  re- 
ceiving every  week,  and  I  said  to  myself: 

**  *  If  anybody  goes  there,  I  shall  be  done;  and  she 
will  be  sure  to  take  an  artilleryman,  and  that  made  me 
very  angry.  So  I  sent  for  Paumelle,  who  comes  from 
my  part  of  the  country,  and  I  told  him  how  matters 
stood : 

'*  *  There  will  be  five>  francs  for  you,  and  five  for  me,' 
I  said.  He  agreed,  and  went,  as  I  had  given  him  full 
instructions.  She  opened  the  door  as  soon  as  he 
knocked,  and  let  him  in,  and  as  she  did  not  look  at  his 
face,  she  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  not  I,  for,  you 
know,  Captain,  one  dragoon  is  very  like  another,  with 
their  helmets  on. 
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"  Suddenly,  however,  she  noticed  the  change,  and  she 
asked,  angrily :  '  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ? 
I  do  not  know  you.' 

"  Then  Paumelle  explained  matters;  he  told  her  that 
I  was  not  well,  and  that  I  had  sent  him  as  my  substitute; 
so  she  looked  at  him,  made  him  also  swear  to  keep  th6 
matter  secret,  and  then  she  accepted  him,  as  you  may 
suppose,  for  Paumielle  is  not  a  bad-looking  fellow, 
either.  But  when  he  came  back.  Captain,  he  would  not 
give  me  my  five  francs.  If  they  had  been  for  myself, 
I  should  not  have  said  a  word,  but  they  were  for  my 
father,  and  on  that  score,  I  would  stand  no  nonsense, 
and  I  said  to  him : 

"  *  You  are  not  particular  in  what  you  do,  for  a  dra- 
goon; you  are  a  discredit  to  your  uniform.' 

"  He  raised  his  fist.  Captain,  saying  that  fatigue  duty 
like  that  was  worth  double.  Of  course,  everybody  has 
his  own  ideas,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted  it. 
You  know  the  rest." 

^^  Captain  d'Anglemare  laughed  until  he  cried  as  he 
told  me  the  story,  but  he  also  made  me  promise  to  keep 
the  matter  a  secret,  just  as  he  had  promised  the  two 
soldiers.  So,  above  all,  do  not  betray  me,  but  promise 
me  to  keep  it  to  yourself." 

"  Oh  I  You  may  be  quite  easy  about  that.  But 
how  was  it  all  arranged,  in  the  end?  " 

"How?  It  is  a  joke  in  a  thousand  1-  .  .  . 
Mother  Bonderoi  keeps  her  two  dragoons,  and  reserves 
his  own  particular  day  for  each  of  them,  and  in  that 
way  everybody  is  satisfied." 

"  Oh  1     That  is  capital  1     Really  capital  I  " 

"  And  he  can  send  his  old  father  and  mother  the 
money  as  usual,  and  thus  morality  is  satisfied." 
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To  the  Abbe  Louis  d'Ennemare,  at  Soissons. 

^  ^  T^     >f  Y  Dear  Abbe  : 

**  My  marriage  with  your  cousin  is 
broken  off  in  the  stupidest  manner,  on  ac- 
count of  a  stupid  trick  which  I  almost  involuntarily 
played  my  intended,  in  my  embarrassment,  and  I  turn 
to  you,  my  old  schoolfellow,  for  you  may  be  able  to  help 
me  out  of  the  difficulty.  If  you  can,  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  you  until  I  die. 

"  You  know  Gilbcrte,  or  rather  you  think  you  know 
her,  for  do  we  ever  understand  women?  All  their 
opinions^  their  ideas,  their  creeds,  are  a  surprise  to  us. 
They  are  all  full  of  twists  and  turns,  of  the  unforeseen, 
of  unintelligible  arguments,  or  defective  logic  and  of 
obstinate  ideas,  which  seem  final,  but  which  they  alter 
because  a  little  bird  came  and  perched  on  the  window 
ledge. 

**  I  deed  not  tell  you  that  your  cousin  is  very  religious, 
as  she  was  brought  up  by  the  fVhite  (or  was  it  the 
Black?)  Ladies  at  Nancy.  You  know  that  better  than 
I  do,  but  what  you  perhaps  do  not  know,  is»  that  she  is 
just  as  excitable  about  othet  matters  as  she  is  about  re- 
ligion. Her  head  flies  away,  just  like  a  leaf  being 
whirled  away  by  the  wind;  and  she  is  a  woman,  or 
rather  a  ^irl,  more  so  than  many  are,  for  she  is  moved, 
or  made  angry  in  a  moment,  starting  off  at  a  gallop 
after  affection,  just  as  she  does  after  hatred,  and  re- 
turning in  the  same  manner;  and  she  is  as  pretty    .    .    , 
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as  you  know,  and  more  charming  than  I  can  ^ay  .  *  • 
as  yoQ  will  never  know. 

**  WeU,  we  became  engaged,  and  I  adpred  heri  a?  I 
adore  her  still,  and  she  appeared  to  love  me, 

"  One  evenings  I  received  a  telegr^jn  sumn^onjng  m? 
to  Cologne  for  a  consultation,  which  Bright  be  fo||pwed 
by  a  serious  and  difficult  opers^tiQn»  ^nd  4S  I  h^d  tp 
start  the  next  morning,  I  went  to  wi^  Gilberte  good^ 
bye,  and  tell  her  why  I  could  not  dine  with  thpm  on 
Wednesday,  but  on  Friday,  the  day  of  my  return.  Ah  1 
Take  care  of  Fridays,  for  I  assure  you  they  are  unlucky  | 

**  When  I  told  her  that  I  had  to  go  tp  Qermapy,  I 
saw  that  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  hut  when  I  said  I 
should  be  back  very  soon,  she  clapped  her  hands,  ^n4 
said: 

"  '  I  am  very  glad  you  are  goingt  then  1  Top  must 
bring  me  back  something;  a  mere  trifle,  just  ^  saqvenir^ 
but  a  souvenir  that  you  have  chosen  for  me.  You  must 
find  out  what  I  should  like  best,  do  you  h^ar?  All4 
^en  I  shall  see  whether  you  h^vc  any  imagiiiAtion/ 

'^  She  thought  for  a  few  moments,  ^nd  then  add^d  - 

**  *  I  forbid  you  to  spend  more  thaa  twenty  fr^jics  on 
it.  I  want  it  for  the  intention,  and  for  the  r^mepir 
brance  of  your  penetration,  and  not  for  its  intrinsic: 
value.* 

"  And  then,  after  another  moment^^  silence,  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  downcast  eyes , 

"  *  If  It  costs  you  nothing  in  money,  and  if  it  is  some- 
thing very  ingenious  and  pretty,  I  will  ,  .  .  I  will 
kiss  you.' 

"  The  next  day,  I  was  in  Cologne.  It  was  the  case 
of  a  terrible  accident,  which  had  thrown  a  whole  family 
into  despair,  and  a  difficult  amputation  was  necessary. 
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They  put  me  up;  I  might  say,  they  ahnost  locked  me 
up,  and  I  saw  nobody  but  people  in  tears,  who  almost 
deafened  me  with  their  lamentations;  I  operated  on  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  moribund  state,  and  who 
nearly  died  under  my  hands,  and  with  whom  I  remained 
two  nights,  and  then,  when  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
chance  for  his  recovery,  I  drove  to  the  station.  I  had, 
however,  made  a  mistake  in  the  trains,  and  I  had  an 
hour  to  wait,  and  so  I  wandered  about  the  streets,  still 
thinking  of  my  poor  patient,  when  a  man  accosted  me. 
I  do  not  know  German,  and  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
French,  but  at  last  I  made  out  that  he  was  offering  me 
some  relics.  I  thought  of  Gilberte,  for  I  knew  her 
fanatical  devotion,  and  here  was  my  present  ready  to 
hand,  so  I  followed  the  man  into  a  shop  where  religious 
objects  were  for  sale,  and  I  bought  a  small  piece  of  a 
bone  of  one  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 

"  The  pretended  relic  was  enclosed  in  a  charming, 
old  silver  box,  and  that  determined  my  choice,  and  put- 
ting my  purchase  into  my  pocket,  I  went  to  the  railway 
station,  and  so  to  Paris. 

"  As  soon  as  I  got  home,  I  wished  to  examine  my 
purchase  again,  and  on  taking  hold  of  it,  I  found  that 
the  box  was  open,  and  the  relic  lost  1  It  was  no  good 
to  hunt  in  my  pocket,  and  to  turn  it  inside  out ;  the  small 
bit  of  bone,  which  was  no  bigger  than  half  a  pin,  had 
disappeared. 

**  You  know,  my  dear  little  Abbe,  that  my  faith  Is 
not  very  great,  but,  as  my  friend,  you  are  magnanimous 
enough  to  put  up  with  my  coldness,  and  to  leave  me 
alone,  and  to  wait  for  the  future,  so  you  say.  But  I 
absolutely  disbelieve  in  the  relics  of  second-hand  deal- 
ers in  piety,  and  you  share  my  doubts  in  that  respect. 
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Therefore,  the  loss  of  that  bit  of  sheep's  carcass  did  not 
grieve  me,  and  I  easily  procured  a  similar  fragment, 
which  I  carefully  fastened  inside  my  jewel,  and  then  I 
went  to  see  my  intended. 

*'  As  soon  as  she  sliw  me,  she  ran  up  to  me,  smiling 
and  anxious,  and  said  to  me : 

"  *  What  have  you  brought  me  ?  ' 

**  I  pretended  to  have  forgotten,  but  she  did  not  be- 
lieve me,  and  I  made  her  beg  me^  and  beseech  me,  even. 
But  when  I  saw  that  she  was  devoured  by  curiosity,  I 
gave  her  the  sacred  silver  box.  She  appeared  over- 
joyed. 
.  "'ArelicI     OhI     A  relic!* 

"  And  she  kissed  the  box  passionately,,  so  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  deception.  She  was  not  quite  satisfied, 
however,  and  her  uneasiness  soon  turned  to  terrible 
fear,  and  looking  straight  into  my  eyes,  she  said: 

** '  Are  you  sure  that  it. is  authentic?  ' 
;   'f  '  Absolutely  certain.' 

**  'How  can 'you.  be  so  certain?  ' 
,   "I  was  caught,   for  to.  say  that  I  had. bought  it 
through  a  man  in  the  streets,  would  be  my  destruction. 
What  was  J  to  say?     A  wild  idea  istj^uck  me,  and  I 
^id,  in  i  low,  mysterious  Voice:. 

"  M  stole  it  for  you.' 

'^  She  looked  at  me  with  Mtonishmeat  and  delight  in 
her  large  eytjs. 

"\  Oh  I     You  stole  it?    Where?' 

"  *  In  the  cathedral;  in  the  very  shrine  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins.'    . 

"  Her  heart  beat  with  pleasure,  and  ^he  murmured : 

"  *  OhI  Did  you  really  do  that  ...  .  for  me? 
Xell  me     .     .     .all  jaboiit  itl ' 
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"  There  was  an  end  of  it,  and  I  could  not  go  back. 
I  made  up  a  fanciful  story,  with  precise  details,  i  had 
given  the  custodian  of  the  building  a  hundred  f nancs  to 
be  allowed  to  go  about  the  building  by  myself;  the 
shrine  was  being  repaired,  but  I  happened  to  be  there 
at  the  breakfast  time  of  the  workmen  and  clergy;  by 
removing  a  small  panel,  I  had  been  enabled  to  seize  a 
small  piece  of  bone  (oh I  ^o  small),  among  a  quantity 
of  others,  (I  said  a  quantity,  ais  I  thought  of  the  amount 
that  the  remains  of  the  skeletons  of  eleven  thousand 
virgins  mufet  produce).  Then  I  went  to  a  goldsmith's 
and  bought  a  casket  worthy  of  the  relic ;  and  I  Was  not 
sorry  to  let  her  know  that  the  silver  box  cost  me  five 
hundred  francs* 

"  But  she  did  not  think  of  that;  she  listened  to  me, 
trembling;  in  an  ecstasy,  and  whispering: 

"  *  How  I  love  you  1 '  she  threw  herself  intd  my  arms. 

**  Just  note  this:  I  had  committed  sacrilege  for  her 
sake.  I  had  committed  a  theft;  I  had  violated  a  shrine; 
violated  and  stolen  holy  relics,  and  for  that  she  adored 
me,  thought  me  loving,  tender,  divine.  Such  is  woman, 
my  dear  Abbe- 

"  For  two  nnfonths  I  was  the  best  of  lovfcrs.  In  her 
room,  she  had  made  a  kind  of  magnificent  chapel  m 
which  to  keep  this  bit  of  mutton  chop,  which,  as  she 
thought,  had  made  me  com?nit  that  \ovt<r'mitf  and  she 
worked  up  her  religious  enthusiasm  in  front  of  it  every 
morning  and  evening.  I  had  asked  hcr  to  keep  the 
mattei*  secret,  for  fear,  ars  I  said,  that  I  might  be  ar- 
rested, condemned  and  given  over  to  Germany,  and  she 
kept  her  promise. 

"  Well,  at  the  beginning  of  the  srummer,  she  was 
seized  with  an  irresistible  wish  to  see  the  scene  of  my 
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exploit,  and  she  be|tged  her  father  so  persistently  (with- 
out telling  him  her  secret  reason),  that  he  took  her  to 
Cologne^  but  without  telling  nie  of  their  trip,  according 
to  his  daughter's  wish. 

^^  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  had  not  seen  the  interior 
of  the  cathedral.  I  do  not  know  where  the  tomb  (if 
there  be  a  tomb),  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  is, 
and  then,  it  appears  that  it  is  unapproachable,  alas  I 

"  A  week  afterwards,  I  received  ten  lines,  breaking 
off  our  engagement,  and  then  an  explanatory  letter  from 
her  father,  whom  she  had,  somewhat  late,  taken  into 
her  confidence. 

'^  At  the  sight  of  the  shrine,  she  had  suddenly  seen 
through  my  trickery  and  my  lie^  and  had  also  found 
out  that  I  was  innocent  of  arty  other  crime.  Having 
asked  the  keeper  of  the  relics  whether  any  robbery  had 
been  committed,  the  man  began  to  laugh)  and  pointed 
out  to  them  how  impossible  such  a  crime  was,  but  from 
the  moment  I  had  plunged  my  profane  hand  into  ven- 
erable  relics,  I  was  ho  longer  worthy  of  my  fair-haired 
and  delicate  betrothed. 

"I  was  forbidden  the  house;  I  begged  and  prayed 
in  vain,  nothing  could  move  the  fair  devotee,  and  I 
grew  ill  from  grief.  Well,  last  week,  her  cousin,  Ma- 
dame d'Arville,  who  is  yours  also,  sent  word  to  me  that 
she  should  like  to  see  me,  and  when  I  called,  she  told 
me  on  what  conditions  I  might  obtain  my  pardon,  and 
here  they  are.  I  must  bring  her  a  relic,  a  real,  authen- 
tic relic,  certified  to  be  such  by  Our  Holy  Father,  the 
Pope,  of  some  virgin  and  martyr,  and  I  am  going  mad 
from  embarrassment  and  anxiety. 

"  I  will  go  to  Rome,  if  needful,  but  I  cannot  call  on 
the  Pope  unexpectedly,  and  tell  him  my  stupid  adven- 
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ture ;  and,  besides,  I  doubt  whether  they  let  private  indi- 
viduals have  relics.  Could  not  you  give  me  an  intro- 
duction to  some  cardinal,  or  only  to  some  French  pre- 
late, who  possesses  some  remains  of  a  female  saint? 
Or  perhaps  you  may  have  the  precious  object  she  wants 
in  your  collection  ? 

**  Help  me  out  of  my  difficulty,  my  dear  Abbe,  and 
I  promise  you  that  I  will  be  converted  ten  years  sooner 
than  I  otherwise  should  be  I 

"  Madame  d'Arville,  who  takes  the  matter  seriously, 
said  to  me  the  other  day: 

**  *  Poor  Gilberte  will  never  marry.' 

"  My  dear  old  schoolfellow,  will  you  allow  your 
cousin  to  die  the  victim  of  a  stupid  piece  of  business  on 
my  part?  Pray  prevent  her  from  being  the  eleventh 
thousand  and  one  virgin. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  am  unworthy,  but  I  onbrace  you, 
and  love  you  with  all  my  heart 

Your  old  friend, 

Henri  Fontal." 
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MONSIEUR  PIERRE  AGENOR  DE  VARG- 
NES,  the  Examining  Magistrate,  was  the  ex- 
act opposite  of  a  practical  joker.  He  was 
dignity,  staidness,  correctness  personified.  As  a  sedate 
man,  he  was  quite  incapable  of  being  guilty,  even  in  his 
dreams,  of  anything  resembling  a  practical  joke,  how- 
ever remotely.  I  know  nobody  to  whom  he  could  be 
compared,  unless  it  be  the  present  president  of  the 
French  Republic.  I  think  it  is  useless  to  carry  the 
analogy  any  further,  and  having  said  thus  much,  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  a  cold  shiver  passed  through 
me  when  Monsieur  Pierre  Agenor  de  Vargnes  did  me 
the  honor  of  sending  a  lady  to  wait  on  me. 

'  At  about  eight  o'clock,  one  morning  last  winter,  as  he 
was  leaving  the  house  to  go  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  his 
footman  handed  him  a  card,  on  which  was  printed: 

DOCTOR  JAMES  FERDINAND, 

Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 

Port-aU'Prince, 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  card,  there  was  written  in  pen- 
cil:    From  Lady  Frogere. 

Monsieur  de  Vargnes  knew  the  lady  very  well,  who 
was  a  very  agreeable  Creole  from  HaYti,  and  whom  he 
had  met  in  many  drawing-rooms,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  doctor's  name  did  not  awaken  any 
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recollections  in  him,  his  quality  and  titles  alone  required 
that  he  should  grant  him  an  interview,  however  short 
it  might  be.  Therefore,  although  he  wai  In  a  hurry  to 
get  out.  Monsieur  de  Vargnes  told  the  footman  to  show 
in  his  early  visitor,  but  to  tell  him  beforehand  that  his 
master  was  much  pressed  for  time,  as  he  hi^d  to  go  to 
the  Law  Courts. 

When  the  doctor  came  in,  in  spite  of  his  usual  im» 
perturbability,  he  could  not  restrain  a  movement  of  sur- 
prise, for  the  doctor  presented  that  strange  anomaly  of 
being  a  negro  of  the  purest,  blackest  type,  with  the  eye$ 
of  a  white  man,  of  a  man  from  the  North,  pale,  cold, 
dear,  blue  eyes,  and  his  surprise  increased  when,  after 
a  few  words  of  excuse  for  his  untimely  visit,  he  added, 
with  an  enigmatical  smile: 

"My  eyes  surprise  you,  do  they  not?  I  was  sure 
that  they  would,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  came  here 
in  order  that  you  might  look  at  them  well,  and  never 
forget  tbem." 

His  ^mile,  apd  his  words,  even  more  than  hi^  smile, 
seemed  to  be  those  of  a  madman.  He  spoke  very 
softly,  with  that  childish,  lisping  voice,  which  is  pecul- 
iar to  negroes,  and  his  mysterious,  almost  menacing 
words,  consequently,  sounded  all  the  more  as  if  they 
were  uttered. at  random  by  ♦  man  bereft  of  his  reason. 
But  his  looks,  the  looks  of  those  pale,  cold,  clear,  blue 
eyes,  Were  certainly  not  those  q{  a  madmah.  They 
clearly  expressed  menace,  yes,  menace,  as  well  as  irony, 
and,  above  all,  impl^icabje  ferocity,  and  their  glance  was 
like  a  finish  of  lightning,  which  one  could  never  forget. 

"I  have  seen, "..Monsieur  de  Vgrgnes  used  to  say, 
when  speaking  about  it,  "  the  looks  of  many  murdererp, 
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but  In  none  of  tfaem  have  I  eter  observed  6ucb  a  depth 
of  crhne,  and  of  impudent  security  in  cHnoe." 

And  this  impressioR  was  so  strong,  that  Monsieur  de 
Vargnes  thought  that  he  was  the  sport  of  some  halluci- 
nation^  dspecially  as  when  he  spoke  about  his  eyes,  the 
doctor  continued  with  a  smile,  and  in  his  most  childish 
accents:  '*  Of  course,  Monsieur^  you  cannot  under- 
stand what  I  am'  saying  to  you^  and  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  it.  To-morrow,  you  will  revive  a  letter 
which  will  explain  it  at  dll  to.  you,  but,  first  all,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  let  you  have  a  good,  a  careful 
look  at  my  eyes,  my  eyes  which  are  myself,  my  only  and 
true  self,  as  you  will  see." 

With  these  words,  and  with  a  polite  bowf  the  doctor 
went  out,  leaving  Monsieur  de  Vargnes  extremely  sur- 
prised, and  a  prey  to  this  doubt,  as  he  said  to  himself: 

-*  Is  he  merely  a  madmian?  The  fierce  expression, 
and  the  crimiinal  depths  of  his  looks  are  perhaps  caused 
merely  by  the  extraordinary  contrast  between  his  fierce 
looks  and  his  pale  eyes."  . 

And  absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  Monsieur  de  Varg- 
nes unfortunately  allowed  several  minutes  to  elapse,  and 
then  he  thought  to  himself  suddenly : 

'*  N0|  I  am  not  the  $poTt  of  any  hallucination,  and 
this  is  no/:as6  of  an  optical  phenomenon.  This  msui  is 
evidently  some  terrible^  criminal,  and  I  have  altogether 
failed  in  my  duty  in  not  arresting  him  myself  at  once, 
illegally,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

The  judge  ran  downstairs  in  pursuit  of  the  doctor, 
but  it  was  too  late  \  he  had  disappeared.  In  the  after^ 
noon,  he  called  on  Madame  Frogere,  to  ask  her  whether 
she  could  tell  him  anything  about  the  matter.     She« 
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however,  did  not  know  the  negFo  doctor  in  the  least, 
.  and  was  even  able  to  assure  hmi  that  he  was  a  fictitious 
personage,  for,  as  she  was  well  acqiiainted  with  the  up- 
per classes  in  Haiti,  she. knew  that  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  Port-au^-Prince  had  no  doctor  of  that  name 
among  its  members*  As  Monsieur-  de  Vargnes  per^ 
sisted,  and  gave  descriptiohs  of  the  doctor,  especially 
mentioning  his  extraordinary  eyc^,  Madame  Frogere 
began  to  laugh,  and  said:. 

.  "  You  have  certainly  had  to  do  with  a  hoaxer,  my 
dear  Monsieur.  The  eyes  which  you  have  described, 
are  certainly  those  of  a  white  man,  and  the  individual 
must  have  been  painted." 

On  thinking  it  over.  Monsieur  de  Vargnes  remem- 
bered that  the  doctor  had  nothing  of  the  negro  about 
him,  but  his  black  skin,  his  woolly  hair  and  beard,  and 
his  way  of  speaking,  which  was  easily  imitated,  but 
nothing  of  the  negro,  not  -even  the  characteristic,  un- 
dulating walk.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  only  ^  prac* 
tical  joker,  and  during  the  whole  day.  Monsieur  de 
Vargnes  took  refuge  in  that  •  view,  which  -  rather 
wounded  his  dignity  as  a  man  of  consequence,  but 
which  appeased  his  scruples  as  a  magistrate. 

The  next  day,  he  received  the  promised  letter,  which 
waa  writteii,  as  well  as  addressed,  in  letters  cut  out  of 
the  newspapers.     It  waa  as  follows: 

"  Monsieur, —  •  r. 

**  Doctor  Janies  Ferdinand  does  not  exist,  but  the 
man  whose  eyes  you  saw  does,  and  you  will  certainly 
recognize  his  eyes*  This  man  has  committed  two 
crimes,  for  which  he  does  not  feel  any  remorse,  but, 
as  he  is  a  psychologist,  he  is  afraid  of  some  day  yield- 
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ing  to  the  irresistihle  temptation  of  confessing  his 
crimes.  Yoo  know,  better  than  anyone  (and  that  is 
your  most  powerful  aid),  with  what  imperious  force 
criminals,  especially  intellectual  ones,  fed  this  tempta- ' 
tion.  That  great  Poet,  Edgar  Poe>  has  writtta  mas- 
terpledes  oti  this  subject,  which  express  the  truth  exactly, 
but  he  has  Omitted  to  mention  the  last  phenomenon, 
which  I  will  tell  you.  Y-es,  I,  a  criminal,  feel  a  terrible 
wish  for  .somebody  t(i>  know  of  my  xrrimes,  and,  when 
this  requirement  is  satisfied,  my  secret  has  been  revealed 
to  I  a  confidant,  I  shall  be  tranquil  ior  the  future,  and  be 
fretd  frorai  thiis  demon  of  perversity,  which  only  tempts 
US  once.  ..Well!  Now  that  is  accomplished*  You 
shdll  'have,  my  secret;  from  tiie  day  that  yoii  recognize 
mt  by  my<ey0Sy  yoU  will  try  and  find  out  what  I  am 
guilty  of,  and  how  I  was  guilty,  and  you  will  discover 
it>  being  a  master  of  your  puoifession,  whidi,  by-the-bye, 
h^S  procured  you  the  ^  honor  of  having  been  chosen  by 
me  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  secret,  which  now  is  shared 
by  us,  and  by  us  two  alone.  I  say,  advisedly,  by  us  two 
alone.  You  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prove  th^ 
r^lity  pf  this  secret  to  anyone,  unless  I  were  to  confess 
It),  and  I  defy  you  to  obtaia  my  public  confession,  as  I 
have  confessed  it  to  you,  and  withoui  danger  to  myself  J' 

Three  months  later.  Monsieur  de  Vargnes  met  Mon- 
sieur X  at  an  evening  party  and  at  first  sight,  and 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  he  reooghized  in  him 
those  very  pale,  very  cold,  and  very  dear  hhie  eyes,  eyes 
which  it  was  impossible  to  f oi^et. 

The  man  himself  re];nained  perfect  impassive,  so  that 
Monsieur  de  Vargnes  was  forced  to  say  to  himself : 

"  Probably  I  am  the  sport  of  a  hallucination  at  this 
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moment,  or  else  there  are  two  pairs  of  eyes  that  are 
perfectly  similar,  in  the  world.  And  what  eyes  1  Can 
it  be  possible?  " 

The  r^agisftrate  instituted  inquiries  inftD  his  life,  and 
he  discovered  dris,  which  removed  all  his  doubts. 

Five  years  previously,  Monsieur  X^ — ^  had  been  a 
very  poor,  but  very  brilliant. medical  student,  who,  al* 
though  he  never  took  his  doctor's  degree,  had  already 
made  himself  remarkable  by  his  microbiological  rtf- 
searches. 

A  young  ^utid  very  rich  widow  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him  and  married  him.  She  had  one  child  by  her  first 
marriage,  and  in  the  space  of  six  months,  first  the  child 
and  then  the  mother  died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  thus 

Monsieur  X- hud  inherited  a  large  fortune,  in  due 

form,  and  without  any  possible  dispute*  Everybody 
said  that  he  had  attended  to  the  two  patients  with  the 
utmost  devotion.  Now,  were  these  two  deaths  tht 
two  crimes  mentioned  in  his  letter  ? 

But  then,  Monsieur  Xj must  have  poisoned  his 

two  victims  with  the  microbes  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
he  had  skillfully  cultivated  in  them>  so  as  to  make  Ac 
disease  incurable,  even  by  the  most  devoted  care  and  at^^ 
tention.     Why  not? 

"  Do  you  believe  it?  "  I  asked  Monsieur  de  Vargnes. 

*^  Absolutely,"  he  replied  **  And  the  mbst  terrible 
thifig  about  it  is,  that  the  villain  is  right  when  he  defies 
me  toJotce  him  to  confess  his  crime  publicly  for  I  see 
no  means  of  obtaining  a  confession,  none  whatevter. 
For  a  moment,  I  thought  of  magnetism,  but  who  couM 
magnetize  that  man  with  those  pale,  cold,  bHght  eyes  ? 
With  such  eyes,  he  would  force  the  magnetiter  td  de^ 
nounce  himself  as  the  culprit." 
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And  then  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh : 

"  Ah  1  Formerly  there  was  something  good  about 
justice  1  " 

And  when  he  saw  my  inquiring  looks,  he  added  in 
a  firm  and  perfectly  convinced  voice : 

*'  Formerly,  justice  had  torture  at  its  command." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  I  replied,  with  all  an  author's 
unconscious  and  simple  egotism,  ^^  it  is  quite  certain  that 
without  the  torture,  this  strange  tale  would  have  no  con- 
clusion, and  that  is  very  unfortunate,  as  far  fts  regards 
the  story  I  intended  to  make  of  it." 
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ONE  of  my  friends  had  said  to  me:  — 
"If  you  happen  to  be  near  Bordj-Ebbaba 
while  you  are  in  Algeria,  be  sure  and  go  to  see 
my  old  friend  Auballe,  who  has  settled  there." 

I  had  forgotten  the  name  of  Auballe  and  of  Ebbaba, 
and  I  was  not  thinking  of  this  planter,  when  I  arrived 
at  his  house  by  pure  accident.  For  a  month,  I  had 
been  wandering  on  foot  through  that  magnificent  dis- 
trict which  extends  from  Algiers  to  Cherchell,  Orleans- 
ville,  and  Tiaret.  It  is  at  the  same  time  wooded  and 
bare,  grand  and  charming.  Between  two  hills,  one 
comes  across  large  pine  forests  in  narrow  valleys, 
through  which  torrents  rush  in  the  winter.  Enormous 
trees,  which  have  fallen  across  the  ravine,  serve  as  a 
bridge  for  the  Arabs,  and  also  for  the  tropical  creep- 
ers, which  twine  round  the  dead  stems,  and  adorn  them 
with  new  life.  There  are  hollows,  in  little  known  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  of  a  terribly  beautiful  charac- 
ter, and  the  sides  of  the  brooks,  which  are  covered 
with  oleanders,  are  indescribably  lovely. 

But  what  has  left  behind  it  the  most  pleasant  rec- 
ollections of  that  excursion,  is  the  long  after-dinner 
walks  along  the  slightly  wooded  roads  on  those  undu- 
lating hills,  from  which  one  can  see  an  immense  tract 
of  country  from  the  blue  sea  as  far  as  the  chain  of  the 
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Ouarsenis,  on  whose  summit  there  is  the=  cedar  forest 
of  Teniet-el-Haad. 

On  that  day  I  lost  my  way.  I  had  just  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  whence,  beyond  a  long  extent  of  rising 
ground,  I  had  seen  the  extensive  plain  of  Metidja,  and 
then,  on  the  summit  of  another  chain,  alm6st  invisible 
in  the  distance,  that  strange  monument  which  is  called 
The  Tomb  of  the  Christian  Woman,  and  which  was 
said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Mauritana. 
I  went  down  again,  going  southward,  with  a  yellow 
landscape  before  me,  extending  as  far  as  the  fringe  of 
the  desert,  as  yellow  as  if  all  those  hills  were  covered 
with  lions'  skins  sewn  together,  .sometimes  a  pointed 
yellow  peak  would  rise  out  of  the  midst  of  them,  like 
the  bristly  back  of  a  camel. 

I  walked  quickly  and  lightly,  like  as  one  does  when 
following  tortuous  paths  on  a  mountain  slope.  Noth'- 
ing  seems  to  weigh  on  one  in  those  short,  quick  walks 
through  the  invigorating  air  of  those  heights,  neither 
the  body,  nor  the  hearty  nor  the  thoughts,  nor  evfeh 
cares.  On  that  day  I  felt  nothing  of  all  that  crushes 
and  tortures  our  life;  I  only  fdt  the  pleasure'  of  that 
descent.  In  the  distance  I  saw  an  Arab  encampment, 
brown  pointed  tents,  which  seemed  fixed  to  the  earth, 
like  limj^ets  are  to  a  rock,  or  else  gourbis,  huts  made 
of  branches,  from  which  a  gray  smoke  rose.  White 
figures,  men  and  women,  were  walking  slowly  about, 
and  the  bells  of  the  flocks  sounded  vaguely  through  the 
evening  air. 

The  arbutus  trees  on  my  road  hung  down  under  thel 
weight  of  their  purple  fruit,  which  was  falling  on  the 
ground.     They  looked  like  martyred  trees,  from  which 
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blood-colored  sweat  was  falling,  for  at  the  top  of  every 
tier  there  was  a  red  spot,  like  a  drop  of  blood, 

Tb^  earth  all  round  them  was  covered  with  it,  and 
as  my  feet  crushed  the  fruit,  they  Jeft  bloodrcolored 
traces  behind  them,  and  sometimes,  as  I  went  alongi  I 
would  jump  and  pick  one,  and  eat  it, 

AU  the  valleys  were  by  this  time  filled  with  a  white 
vapor,  which  rose  slowly,  like  the  steam  from  tN 
flanks  of  an  ox,  and  on  the  chain  of  mountains  that 
bordered  the  horizon,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  desert  ol 
Sahara,  the  sky  was  in  flames.  Long  streaks  of  gold 
alternated  with  streaks  of  blood — -blood  again  I 
Blood  and  gold,  the,  whole  of  human  history  —  and 
sometimes  between  the  two  there  was  a  small  opening 
in  the  greenish  azure,  far  away  like  a  dream. 

How  far  away  I  was  from  all  those  persons  and 
things  with  which  one  occupies  oneself  on  the  boule^ 
vards*  far  from  myself  also,  for  I  had  become  a  kind 
of  wandering  being,  without  thought  or  consciousness* 
far  from,  any  road,  of  which  I  was  not  even  thinking, 
for  as  night  came  on,  I  found  that  I  had  lost  ray  way. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  onto  the  earth  lik« 
a  shower  of  darkness,  and  I  saw  nothing  before  me 
but  the  mountains,  in  the  far  distance.  Presently,  I  saw 
some  tents  in  the  valley,  into  which  I  descended,  and 
tried  to  make  the  first  Arab  I  met  understand  in  which 
direction  I  wanted  to  go,  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
understood  me,  but  he  gave  me  a  long  answer,  Which 
I  did  not  in  the  least  understand.  In  despair,  I  was 
about  to  make  up  my  mind  to  pass  the  night  wrapped 
up  in  a  rug  near  the  encampment,  when  among  the 
strange  words  he  uttered,  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the 
name,  Bordj-Ebbabay  and  so  I  repeated: 
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'' Bordj^EbbabaJ' 

I  showed  him  two  francs  that  were  a  fortune  to  him, 
»nd  he  started  off ^  while  I  followed  hin^L  Ah  \  I  fol- 
lowed that  pale  phantom  which  strode  on  before  am 
bare-footed  along  stony  paths,  on  which  I  stumbled 
continually,  for  a  long  time,  and  then  suddenly  I  saw 
a  light,  and  we  soon  reached  the  door  of  a  white 
house,  a  kind  of  fortress  with  straight  wallSf  and  wiA- 
out  any  outside  windows.  When  I  knocked,'  dogs  bc^ 
gan  to  bade  inside,  and  a  voice  asked  in  French: 

"Who  is  there?** 

**  Does  Monsieur  Auballe  live  here?  '*  I  asked. 

*•  Yes." 

The  door  was  opened  for  me,  and  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  Monsieur  Auballe  himself,  a  tall  man 
in  slippers,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  the  looks  of  a 
jolly  Hercules. 

As  soon  as  I  mentioned  my  name,  he  put  out  both 
his  hands  and  said: 

**  Consider  yourself  at  home  here,  Monsieur." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  I  was  dining  ravenously, 
opposite  to  my  host,  who  went  on  smoking. 

I  knew  his  history.  After  having  wasted  a  great 
amount  of  money  on  women,  he  had  invested  the  rem- 
nants of  his  fortune  in  Algerian  landed  property  and 
taken  to  money-making.  It  turned  out  prosperously; 
he  was  happy,  and  had  the  calm  look  of  a  happy  and 
contented  man.  I  could  not  understand  how  this  fast 
Parisian  could  have  grown  accustomed  to  that  mon- 
strous life  in  such  a  lonely  spot,  and  I  asked  him  about 
it. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here?  "  I  asked  him. 
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"  For  nine  years." 

**  And  have  you  not  been  intolerably  dull  aad  itiis- 
erablc?"    .  . 

*'  No,  one  gets  used  to  thb  country,  and  ends  by  lik- 
ing it.  You  cannot  imagine  how  it  kys  hold  on  peo^e 
by  those  small,  animal  instincts  that  wq  aife  ignorant 
of  ourselves.  We  first  become  attached  to  it  by  our 
organs,  to  which  it  affords  secret  gratifications  which 
we  do  not  inquire  into.  The  air  and  the  climate.. over- 
come our  flesh,  in  spite  of  ourselvesi  and  the  bright 
light  with  which  it  is  inundated  keeps  the  mind  clear 
and  fresh,  at  but  little  cost.  It  penetrates  us  continu- 
ally by  our  eyes,  and  one  might  really  ^^y  that  it.clj^nses 
the  somber  nooks  of  the  soul." 

'*  But  what  abput  women?  " 

**  Ah!     ...    There  is  rather  a  dearth  of  them  I  " 

''Only  rather  f' 

"  Well,  yes  .  .  .  rather.  For  one  can  always^ 
everi  arnot^  the  Arabs,  find  sonie  complaisaiit,  native 
women,  who  think  of  the  nights  of  Roiimi." 

.  He  turned  to  the  Arab,  who  was  waiting  on  me,  who 
was  a  tall,  dark  fellow,  with  bright,  black  eyes,  that 
flashed  beneath  his  turban,  and  said  to  him : 

**  I  will  call  you  when  I  want  you^  Moliammed." 
And  then,  turning  to  me,  he  said :    ^      . 

**  He  understands  French,  and  I  am  gQingto  tell  you 
a  story  in  which  he  plays  a  leading  pjirt." 

As  soon  gs  the  man  had  left  the  room,  he^begs^n:    - 

.  **  i  had  been  here  about  four  years,  and. scarcely  felt 

quite  settled  yet  in  this  country,  whose  language  I  was 

beginning  to  speak,  and  forced,  in  order  not  to  break 

altogether  with  those  passions  that  had  been  fatal  to 
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me  10  other  places^  to  go  to  Algiers  for  a  few  daya^ 
from  time  to  time. 

'^  I  had  bought  this  farm,  this  bordj,  which  had  been 
a  fortified  post,  and  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  native  encampment,  whose  man  I  employ  to 
cultivate  my  land.  J^ong  the  tribe  that  had  settled 
here,  and  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  Oulad-Taadja, 
I  chose,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  here,  that  tall  fellow 
whom  you  have  just  seen,  Mohammed  ben  Lam'har, 
who  soon  became  greatly  attached  to  me.  As  he  would 
not  sleep  in  a  house,  not  being  accustomed  to  it,  he 
pitched  his  tent  a  few  yards  from  my  house,  so  that  I 
might. be  able  to  call  him  from  my  window. 
,  "You  can  guess  what  my  life  was,  I  dare  say? 
Every  day  I  was  busy  with  cleanings  and  plantations; 
I  hunted  a  little,  I  used  to  go  and  dine  with  the  officers 
of  the  neighboring  fortified  posts,  or  else  they  came 
and  dined  with  me.  As  for  pleasures  ...  I  have 
told  you  what  ^hey  consisted  in.  Algiers  offered  me 
Home  which  we^-e  rather  more  refined,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  complaisant  and  compassionate  Arab  would 
stop  me  when  I  was  out  for  a  walk,  and  offer  to  bring 
one  of  the  women  of  his  tribe  to  my  house  at  night 
Sometimes  I  accepted,  but  more  frequently  I  refused, 
from  fear  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  and  troubles 
it  might  entail  upon  me. 

"  One  evening,  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  as  I 
was  going  hoime,  after  going  oyer  the  farm,  as  I 
wanted  Mohammed,  I  went  into  his  tent  without  call- 
ing him,  as  I  frequently  did,  and  there  I  saw  a  woman, 
a  girl,  sleeping  almost  naked,  with  her  arms  crossed 
under  her  head,  on  one  of  those  thick,  red  carpets,  made 
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t>i  the  fine  wool  of  Djebel-Afnonr,  and  which  are  as 
soft  and  as  thick  as  a  feather  bed.  Her  body,  whrch 
was  beautifully  white  under  the  ray  of  light  that  came 
in  through  the  raised  covering  of  Ae  tent,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
human  race  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  most  of  the  women 
about  here  are  beautiful  and  tall,  arid  are  a  rare  com- 
bination of  features  and  shape.  '  I  let  the  edge  of  the 
tent  fall  in  some  confusion,  and  returned  home. 

**  I  love  women !  The  sudden  flash  of  this  vision 
had  penetrated  and  scorched  me,  and  had  rekincfled 
in  my  veins  that  old,  formidable  ardor  to  which  I  owe 
my  being  here.  It  was  very  hot  for  it  was  July,  and 
I  spent  nearly  the  whole  night  at  my  window,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  black  Mohammed's  tent  made  on  the 
ground. 

"  When  he  came  into  my  room  the  next  morning, 
I  looked  him  closely  in  the  face,  and  he  hung  his 
head,  like  a  man  who  w^s  guilty  and  in  confusion.  Did 
he  guess  that  I  knew?  I,  however,  asked  him,  sud- 
denly :    - 

"  *  So  you  are  married,  Mohammed?  *  and  I  saw  that 
he  got  red,  and  he  stammered  out :  '  No,  mc/ssieuiaf ' 

"  I  used  to  make  him  speak  French  to  me,  and  to 
give  me  Arabic  lessons,  which  was  often  productive  of 
a  most  incoherent  mixture  of  languages;  hbwever,  I 
went  on: 

**  *  Then  why  is  there  a  woman  in  your  tent? ' 

"  *  She  comes  from  the  South,'  he  said,  in  a  low, 
apologetic  voice. 

"*0h!  So  she  comes  from  the  South?  But  that 
does  not  explain  to  me  how  she  comes  to  be  in  your 
tent.' 
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*'  Without  answering  my  question,  he  continued  : 

**  *  She  is  very  pretty^' 

**  *  Oh !  Indeed.  Another  time,  please,  when  you 
happen  to  reeeive  a  pretty  woman  from  tho  South,  you 
will  take  care  that  she  comes  to  my  gourbi,  and  not  to 
yours.     You  understand  me,  Mohammed?' 

"  •  Yes,  mo'ssiema,'  he  repeated,  seriously, 

**  I  roust  acknowledge  that  during  the  whole  day  I 
was  in  a  state  of  aggressive  eiccitement  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  that.  Arab  girl  lying  on  the  red  carpet,  and 
when  I  went  in  at  dinner  time,  I  felt  very  strongly 
inclined  to  go  to  Mohammed's  tent  again.  During 
the  evening!  he  waited  on  me  )ust  as  usual,  and  hov- 
ered round  me  with  his  impassive  face,  and  several 
times  I  was  r^ry  nearly  asking  him  whether  he  in- 
tended to  keep  that  girl  from  the  South,  who  was  very 
pretty^  in  his  camd  skin  tent  for  a  long  time. 

"  Towards  nine  o'clock,  still  troubled  with  that  long- 
iirg  for  female  society  which  is  as  tenacious  as  the  hunt- 
ing instinct  in  dogs,  I  went  out  to  get  some  fresh  air, 
and  to  stroll  about  a  little  round  that  cone  of  brown 
skin  through  which  I  could  see  a  brilliant  speck  of 
light*  I  did  not  remain  long,  however,  for  fear  of 
being  surprised  by  Mohammfcd  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  dwelling.  When  I  went  in  an  hour  later,  I  clearly 
saw  hi»  outline  in  the  tent,  and  thenj,  taking  the  key 
out  of  my  ppcket,  I  went  into  the  bordj,  where  besides 
myself,  there  slept  my  stewai-d,  two  French  laborers, 
and  an  old  cook,  whom  I  had  picked  up  in  the  Algiers. 
As  I  went  up  stairs,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  streak 
of  light  under  my  door,  and  when  I  opened  it,  I  saw 
a  girl  with  the  face  of  a  statue  sitting  on  a  straw  chair 
by  the  side  of  the  table,  on  which  a  wax  candle  was 
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burning;  she  was  bedizened  with  all  those  silver  gew- 
gaws which  women  in  the  South  wear  on  their  legs, 
arms,  breast,  and  even  on  their  stomach.  Her  eyes, 
which  were  tinged  with  kohl,  to  make  them  look  larger, 
regarded  me  earnestly,  and  four  little  blue  spots,  finely 
tatooed  on  her  skin,  marked  her  forehead,  her  cheeks, 
and  her  chin.  Her  arms,  which  were  loaded  with 
bracelets,  were  resting  on  her  thighs,  which  were  cov- 
ered by  the  long,  red  silk  skirt  that  she  wore. 

^'  When  she  saw  me  come  in,  she  got  up  and  remained 
standing  in  front  of  me,  covered  with  her  barbaric 
jewels,  in  an  attitude  of  proud  submission. 

"*What  are  you  doing  here?'  I  said  to  her  in 
Arabic. 

"  '  I  am  here  because  Mohammed  told  me  to  come.' 

"  *  Very  well,  sit  down.* 

'^  So  she  sat  down  and  lowered  her  eyes,  while  I 
examined  her  attentively. 

'^  She  had  a  strange^  regular,  delicate,  and  rather 
bestial  face,  but  mysterious  as  that  of  a  Buddha.  Her 
lips,  which  were  rather  thick  and  covered  with  a  reddish 
efflorescence,  which  I  discovered  on  the  rest  6i  her  body 
as  well,  indicated  a  slight  adrnixture  of  negro  blood, 
although  her  hands  and  arms  were  of  an  irrispraach- 
able  whiteness. 

'*  I  hesitated  what  to  do  with  her,  and  fek  ejccited, 
tempted  and  rather  confused,  so  in  order  to  gain  time 
and  to  give  myself  an  opportunity  for  reflection,  I  put 
other  questions  to  her,  about  her  birth,  how  she  came 
into  this  part  of  the  country,  arid  what  her  connection 
with  Mohammed  was.  But  she  only  replied  to  those 
that  interested  me  the  least,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  find  out  why  she  had  come,  with  what  intenlion> 
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by  whose  orders,  nor  what  had  taken  place  between  her 
and  my  servant.  However,  just  as  I  was  about  to  say 
to  her:  *  Go  back  to  Mohammed's  tent,'  she  seemed  to 
guess*  my  intention,  for  getting  up  suddenly,  and  raising 
her  two  bare  arms,  on  which  the  jingling  bracelets 
slipped  down  to  her  shoulders,  she  crossed  her  hands 
behind  my  neck  and  drew  me  towards  her  with  an  ir- 
resistible air  of  suppliant  longing. 

"  Her  eyes,  which  were  bright  from  emotion,  from 
that  necessity  of  conquering  man,  which  makes  the 
looks  of  an  impure  woman  as  seductive  as  those  of 
the  feline  tribe,  allured  me,  enchained  me,  deprived 
me  of  all  the  power  of  resistance,  and  filled  me  with 
impetuous  ardor.  It  was  a  short,  sharp  struggle  of  the 
eyes  only,  that  eternal  struggle  between  those  two  human 
brutes,  the  male  and  the  female,  in  which  the  male  is 
always  beaten. 

"  Her  hands,  which  had  clasped  behind  my  head, 
drew  me  irresistibly,  with  a  gentle,  increasing  pressure, 
as  if  by  mechanical  force  towards  her  red  lips,  on  which 
I  suddenly  laid  mine  while,  at  the  same  moment,  I 
clasped  her  body,  that  was  covered  with  jingling  silver 
rings,  in  an  ardent  embrace. 

'*  She  was  as  strong,  as  healthy,  and  as  supple  as  a 
wild  animal,  with  all  the  motions,  the  ways,  the  grace, 
and  even  something  of  the  odor  of  a  gazelle,  which 
made  ak:  find  a  rare,  unknown  zest  in  her  kisses,  which 
wa-s  as  strange  to  my  senses  as  the  taste  of  tropical 
fruits. 

"  Soon  —  I  say  soon,  although  it  may  have  been 
towards  morning  —  I  wished  to  send  her  away,  as  I 
thought  that  she  would  go  in  the  same  way  that  she 
had  come;  I  did  not,  even,  at  the  moment,  ask  myself 
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what  I  should  do  with  her,  or  what  she  would  do  with 
me,  but  as  soon  as  she  guessed  my  intention,  she  whis- 
pered: ' 

"  *  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do,  if  you  get  rid  of 
me  now?  I  shall  have  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  the 
open  air,  at  night.  Let  me  sleep  on  the  carpet,  at  the 
foot  of  your  bed/ 

**  What  answer  could  I  give  her,  or  what  could  I 
do?  I  thought  that  no  doubt  Mohammed  also  would 
be  watching  the  window  of  my  room,  in  which  a  light 
was  burning,  and  questions  of  various  natures,  that  I 
had  not  put  to  myself  during  the  first  minutes,  formu- 
lated themselves  clearly  in  my  brain. 

"  *  Stop  here,'  I  replied,  *  and  we  will  talk.' 

'^  My  resolution  was  taken  in  a  moment.  As  this 
girl  had  been  thrown  into  my  arms,  in  this  manner,  I 
would  keep  her;  I  would  make  her  a  kind  of  slave- 
mistress,  hidden  in  my  house,  like  women  in  a  harem 
are.  When  the  time  should  come  that  I  no  longer 
cared  for  her,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  get  rid  of 
her  in  some  way  or  another,  for  on  African  soil  those 
sort  of  creatures  almost  belong  to  us,  body  and  soul, 
and  so  I  said  to  her : 

"  *  I  wish  to  be  kind  to  you,  and  I  will  treat  you  so 
that  you  shall  not  be  unhappy,  but  I  want  to  know  who 
you  arc  and  where  you  come  from? ' 

^'  She  saw  clearly  that  she  must  say  something,  and 
she  told  me  her  story,  or  rather  a  story,  for  no  doubt 
she  was  lying  from  beginning  to  end,  like  all  Arabs 
always  do,  with  or  without  any  motive. 
.  *'  That  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  incompre*- 
hensible  signs  of  the  native  character  —  the  Arabs  al- 
ways lie.     Those  people  in  whom  Islam  has  become  $9 
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incarnate  that  it  has  become  part  of  themselves,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  modet  dielr  instincts  and  modifies  the 
enth-e  race,  and  to  difierehtiate  it  from  others  in  morak 
just  as  much  as  the  color  of  the  skin  differentiates  a 
negro  fmm  a  white  man,  are  liars  to  the  bacld^one,  so 
that  one  can  never  trust  a  word  that  they  say.  I  do 
Aot  know  whether  they  owe  that  to  their  religion, 
but  one  must  have  lived  among  them  in  o^^der  to  knew 
the  extent  to  which  lying  forms  part  of  their  being,  of 
their  heirt  and  soul,  until  it  has  become  a  kind  of  second 
nature,  a  very  necessity,  of  life,  with  themv 

"  Wdl,  she  told  me  that  she  was  the  daiightei?  of 
a  Caidi  of  the  OuledSidi  Cheik^  and  of  a  w<Anan  whom 
he  had  carried  off  in  a  raid  against  the  Touaregs.  The 
woman  must  have  been  a  black  slave^  or,  at  any  rate^ 
have  sprung  from  a  first  cross  of  Arab  and  negro  blood. 
It  is  well  known  that  negro  women  are  in  great  request 
for  harems,  where  they  act  as  aphrodisiacs.  Nothing 
of  such  an  origin  was  to  be  noticed,  however,  except 
the  purple  color  of  her  lips,  and  the  dark  nipples  of  her 
elongated  breasts,  which  were  as  supple  as  if  they  were 
on  springs.  Nobody  who  knew  anything  about  the 
matter,  could  be  mistaken  in  that.  But  all  the  rest  of 
her  belonged  to  the  beautiful  race  from  the  South,  fair, 
supple  and  with  a  delicate  face  which  was  formed  on 
straight  and  simple  lines  like  those  of  a  Hindoo  figure.* 
Her  eyes^  which  were  very  far  apart,  still  further 
hei^tened  the  somewhat  god-like  looks  of  this  desert* 
m^raudeTi 

"I  knew  nothing  exactly  about  her  real  life.  She 
related  it  to  me  in  incoherent  fragtnents,  that  seemed  to 
rise  up  a^  random  from  a  disordered  memory,  and  she 
mixed  up  dcliciously  childish  observations  with  them; 
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a  whole  vision  of  a  Nomad  world,  born:  of  a  squirrers 
brain  that  had  leapt  from  tent  to  tent,  from: encamp- 
ment to  encampment,  from  tribe  to  tribe*  And  all  thk 
was  done  with  the  severe  looks  that  this  reserved  people 
always  preserve,  with  the  appearance  of  a  brass  idol, 
and  rather  comic  gravity, 

"When  she  had  finished,  I  perceived  that  I  had 
not  remembered  anything  of  that  long  storyy.  full  of 
insignificant  events,  that  she  had  stored  up:in  her 
flighty  brain,  and  I  asked  myself  whether  she  had  not 
simply  been  making  fun  of  me  by  her  empty  and  would* 
be  serious  chatter,  which  told  me  nothing  about  h6r,  nor 
about  any  real  facts  connected  with  her  life, 

"And  I  thought  of  that  conquered  race>  amdngi 
whom  we  have  encamped,  or,  rather,  who  are  encamp- 
ing among  us,  whose  language  we  are  beginning  to 
speak,  whom  we  see  every  day,  living  u^der  the  trans- 
parent linen  of  their  tents,  on  whom  we  have  impbsed 
our  laws,  our  regulations,  and  our  customs,  and  about 
whom  we  know  nothir^g,  nothing  more  whatever,  I 
assure  you,  than  if  we  were  not  here,  and  solely  occupied 
in  looking  at  them,  for  nearly  sixty  years.  We  know 
no  more  about  what  is  going  on  in  those  huts  made,  of 
branches,  and  under  those  small  canvas  cones  that  are 
fastened  to  the  ground  by  stakes,  which  are  within 
twenty  yards  of  our  doors,  than  we  know  what  the  so- 
called  civilized  Arabs  of  the  Moorish  houses  in  Algiers 
do,  think,  and  are.  Behind  the  white-washed  walls  of 
their  town  houses,  behind  the  partition  of  their  »gourbi, 
which  is  made  of  branches,  or  behind  that  thin,  brown, 
camel-haired  curtain  which  the  wind  moves,  they  live 
close  to  us,  unknown,  mysterious,  cunning,  suhmissive, 
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smiling,  impenetrable.  What  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  that 
when  I  look  at  the  neighboring  encampment  through 
my  field  glasses,  I  guess  that  there  are  superstitions,  cus- 
toms, ceremonies,  a  thousand  practices  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  and  which  we  do  not  even  suspect! 
Never  previously,  in  all  probability,  did  a  conquered 
race  know  so  well  how  to  escape  so  completely  from  the 
real' domination,  the  moral  influence  and  the  inveterate, 
but  useless,  investijgations  of  the  conquerors. 

"  Now  I  suddenly  felt  the  insurmountable,  secret 
barrier  which  incomprehensible  nature  had  set  up  be- 
tween the  trwo  races,  more  than  I  had  ever  felt  it 
before,  between  this  girl  and  myself,  between  this 
woman  who  had  just  given  herself  to  me,  who  had 
yielded  herself  to  my  caresses  and  to  me,  who  had 
possessed  her,  and,  thinking  of  it  for  the  first  time,  I 
said  to  her:  *  What  is  your  name? ' 

"  She  did  not  speak  for  some  moments,  and  I  saw 
her  start,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  that  I  was  there, 
and  then,  in  her  eyes  that  were  raised  to  mine,  I  saw 
that  that  moment  had  sufficed  for  her  to  be  overcome 
by  sleep,  by  irresistible,  sudden,  almost  overwhelming 
sleep,  like  everything  that  lays  hold  of  the  mobile 
senses  of  women,  and  she  answered,  carelessly,  suppress- 
ing a  yawn : 

"'Allouma.» 

"  *  Do  you  want  to  go  sleep? * 

"  *  Yes,'  she  replied. 

"  '  Very  well  then,  go  to  sleep  1  * 

"  She  stretched  herself  out  tranquilly  by  my  side, 
lying  on  her  stomach,  with  her  forehead  resting  on 
her  folded  arms,  and  I  felt  almost  immediately  that 
IV-6 
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fleeting,  untutored  thoughts  were  lulled  in  repose*  while 
I  began  to  ponder,  as  I  lay  by  her  side,  and  tried  to 
understand  it  all.  Why  had  Mohammed  given  her  to 
me?  Had  he  acted  the  part  of  an  magnanimous 
servant,  who  sacrifices  himself  for  his  master,  even  to 
the  extent  of  giving  up  the  woman  whom  he  had 
brought  into  his  own  tent,  to  him?  Or  had  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  obeyed  a  more  complex  and  more 
practical,  though  less  generous  impulse,  in.  handing  over 
this  girl  who  had  taken  my  fancy,  to  my  embrace? 
An  Arab,  when  it  is  a  question  of  women,  is  rigorously 
modest  and  unspeakably  complaisant,  and  ont  can  no 
more  understand  his  rigorous  and  easy  morality,  than 
one  can  all  the  rest  of  his  sentiments.  Perhaps,  when 
I  accidentally  went  to  his  tent,  I  had  merely  forestalled 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  this  thoughtful  servant,  who 
had  intended  this  woman,  who  was  his  friend  and  ac- 
complice, or  perhaps  even  his  mistress,  for  me. 

^'  All  these  suppositions  assailed  me,  and  fatigued 
me  so  much,  that,  at  last,  in  my  turn,  I  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep,  from  which  I  was  roused  by  the  creak- 
ing of  my  door,  and  Mohammed  came  in,>  to  call  me 
as  usual.  He  opened  the  window,  through  which  a 
flood  of  light  streamed  in,  and  fell  onto  Allouma  who 
was  still  asleep;  then  he  picked  up  my  trousers,  coat 
and  waistcoat  from  the  floor  in  order  to  bnish  them. 
He  did  not  look  at  the  woman  who  was  lying  by  my 
side,  did  not  seem  to  know  or  remark  that  she  was 
there,  and  preserved  his  ordinary  gravity,  demeanor 
and  looks.  But  the  light,  the  movement,  the  slight 
noise  which  his  bare  feet  made,  the  feeling  of  the  fresh 
air  on  her  skin  and  in  her  lungs,  roused  Allouma  from 
her  lethargy.     She  stretched  out  her  arms,  turned  over, 
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opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  me  and  then  Mohammed 
with  the  same  indifference;  then  she  sat  qp  in  bed  and 
said :  *  I  am  hungry.' 

'♦ '  What  would  you  like?  ' 

"'Kahoua.' 

"  '  Coffee  and  bread  and  butter.' 

***Yes; 

'^  Mohammed  remained  standing  close  to  our  bed, 
with  my  clothes  under  his  arm,  waiting  for  my  orders. 

" '  Bring  breakfast  for  Allouma  and  me,*  I  said  to 
him. 

"  He  went  oqt,  without  his  face  betraying  the  slightest 
astonishment  or  anger,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the 
rpom^  I  said  to  the  girl : 

"  '  Will  yoy  live  in  my  house? ' 

"  *  I  should  like  to,  very  much.' 

**  *  I  will  give  you  a  room  to  yourself,  and  a  woman 
to  wait  on  you.' 

"  *  You  are  very  generous,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you/ 

"  '  But  if  you  behave  badly,  I  shall  send  you  away 
immediately,' 

" '  I  will  do  everything  that  you  wish  me  to.' 

''  3he  took  my  hand,  and  kissed  it  as  a  token  of 
submission,  and  just  then  Mohammed  came  in,  carrying 
a  tray  with  our  breakfast  on  it,  and  I  said  to  him:  -r-^ 

"  '  Allouma  is  going  to  live  here.  You  must  spread 
a  carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  room  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  and  get  Abd-El-Kadcr-El-Hadara's  wife  to 
come  and  wait  on  her.' 

"  *  Yes,  mo'ssieuia/ 

"  That  was  all. 

"  An  hour  later,  my  beautiful  Arab  was  installed  in 
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a  large,  airy,  light  room,  anrf  when  I  went  in  to  see 
that  everything  was  in  order,  she  asked  me  in  a  sup- 
plicating voice,  to  give  her  a  wardrobe  with  a  looking- 
glass  in  the  doors.  I  promised  her  one,  and  then  I  left 
her  squatting  on  the  carpet  from  Djebel-Amour,  with 
a  cigarette  in  her  mouth,  and  gossiping  with  the  old 
Arab  woman  I  had  sent  for,  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years." 

II 

"  For  a  month  I  was  very  happy  with  her,  and  I 
got  strangely  attached  to  this  creature  belonging  to  an- 
other race,  who  seemed  to  me  almost  to  belong  to  some 
other  species,  and  to  have  been  born  on  a  neighbor- 
ing planet. 

"  I  did  not  love  her;  no,  one  does  not  love  the 
women  of  that  primitive  continent.  This  small,  pale 
blue  flower  of  Northern  countries  never  unfolds  be- 
tween them  and  us,  or  even  between  them  and  their 
natural  males,  the  Arabs,  Thdy  are  too  near  to 
human  animalism,  their  hearts  are  too  rudimentary, 
their  feelings  are  not  refined  enough  to  rouse  that  sen- 
timental exaltation  in  us,  which  is  the  poetry  of  love. 
Nothing  intellectual,  no  intoxication  of  thoujght  or  feel- 
ing is  mingled  with  that  sensual  intoxication  which  those 
charming  nonentities  excite  in  us.  Nevertheless,  they 
captivate  us  like  the  others  do,  but  in  a  different  fashion, 
which  is  less  tenacious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  less  cruel 
and  painful. 

**  I  cannot  even  now  explain  precisely  what  I  felt 
for  her.  I  said  to  you  just  now  that  this  country,  this 
bare  Africa,  without  any  arts^  void  of  all  intellectual 
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pleasures,  gradually  captivates  us  by  its  climate,  by  the 
continual  mildness  of  the  dawn  and  sunset,  by  its  de- 
lightful light,  and  by  the  feeling  of  well-being  with 
which  it  fills  all  our  organs.  Well,  thenl  Allouma 
captivated  me  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  thousand  hidden, 
physical,  alluring  charms,  and  by  the  procreative  seduc- 
tiveness, not  of  her  ertbraces,  for  she  was  of  thoroughly 
oriental  supineness  in  that  respect,  but  of  her  sweet  self- 
surrender.    - 

"  I  left  her  absolutely  free  to  come  and  go  as  she 
liked,  and  she  certainly  spent  one  afternoon  out  of  two 
with  the  wives  of  my  native  agricultural  laborers. 
Often  also,  she  would  remain  for  nearly  a  whole  day 
admiring  herself  in  front  of  a  mahogany  wardrobe  with 
a  large  looking-glass  in  the  doors  that  I  had  got  from 
Miliana. 

"  She  admired  herself  conscientiously,  standing  be- 
fore the  glass  doors,  in  which  she  followed  her  own 
movements  with  profound  and  serious  attention.  She 
walked  with  her  head  somewhat  thrown  back,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  see  whether  her  hips  and  loins  swayed 
properly;  went  away,  came  back  again,  and  then,  tired 
with  her  own  movements,  she  sat  down  on  a  cushion 
and  remained  opposite  to  her  own  reflection,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her  face  in  the  glass,  and  her  whole 
soul  absorbed  in  that  picture. 

"  Soon,  I  began  to  notice  that  she  went  out  nearly 
every  morning  after  breakfast,  and  that  she  disappeared 
altogether  until  evening,  and  as  I  felt  rather  anxious 
about  this,  I  asked  Mohammed  whether  he  knew  what 
she  could  be  doing  during  all  these  long  hours  of 
absence,  but  he  replied  very  calmly : 

"  *  Do   not   be  uneasy.     It  will   be   the   Feast   of 
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Ramadan  soon,  and  so  she  goes  t6  say  her  prayefs/ 
*'He  also  seemed  delighted  at  having  AUouma  in 
the  house,  but  I  never  once  saw  anything  suspicious  be- 
tween them,  and  so  I  accepted  the  situation  as  It  was, 
and  let  time,  accident,  and  life  act  for  themselves. 

**  Often,  after  I  had  inspected  my  farm,  my  vine- 
yards, and  my  clearings,  I  used  to  take  long  walks. 
You  know  the  magnificent  forests  in  this  part  of  Algeria, 
those  almost  impenetrable  ravines,  where  fallen  pine 
trees  hem  the  mountain  torrents,  and  those  little  val- 
leys filled  with  oleanders,  which  look  like  oriental 
carpets  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  streams^  You 
know  that  at  every  moment,  in  these  woods  and  on  these 
hills,  where  one  would  think  that  nobody  had  ever 
penterated,  one  suddenly  sees  the  white  dome  of  a 
shrine  that  contains  the  bones  of  a  humble,  solitary 
marabout,  which  was  scarcely  visited  from  time  to  time, 
even  by  the  most  confirmed  believers,  wh6  had  come 
from  the  neighboring  villages  with  a  wax  candle  in 
their  pocket,  to  set  up  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint. 

''  Now  one  evening  as  I  was  going  home,  I  was  pass- 
ing one  of  these  Mohammedan  chapels^  and,  looking 
in  through  the  door,  which  was  always  open,  I  saw  a 
woman  praying  before  the  altan  That  Arab  woman, 
sitting  on  the  ground  in  that  dilapidated  building,  into 
which  the  wind  entered  as  it  pleased,  and  heaped  up 
the  fine,  dry  pine  needles  in  yellow  heaps  in  the  corners. 
I  went  near  to  see  better,  and  recognized  AUouma.  She 
neither  saw  nor  heard  me,  so  absorbed  was  she  with 
the  saint,  to  whom  she  was  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  as 
she  thought  that  she  was  alone  with  him,  and  telling 
this  servant  of  God  all  her  troubles.  Sometimes  she 
stopped  for  a  short  time  to  think,  to  try  and  recollect 
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what  more  she  had  to  say,  so'  that  she  might  not  forget 
anything  that  she  wished  to  confide  to  him;  then,  again, 
she  would  grow  animated,  as  tf  he  had  replied  to  her, 
as  if  he  had  advised  her  to  do  something  that  she  did 
not  want  to  do,  and  the  reasons  for  which  she  was  im- 
pugning, and  I  went  away  as  I  had  come,  without  mak- 
ing any  noise,  and  returned  home  to  dinner. 

"  That  evening,  when  I  sent  for  her,  I  saw  that  she 
had  a  thoughtful  look,  which  was  not  usual  with  her. 

"  *  Sit  down  there,'  I  said,  pointing  to  her  place  on 
the  couch  by  my  side*  As  soon  as  she  had  &it  d6wn, 
I  stooped  to  kiss  her,  biit  she  drew  her  hiead  away' 
quickly,  and,  in  great  astonishment,  Isaid  to  her: 

"  *  Well,  what  is  the  matter?  ' 

^^  *  It  is  the  Ramadan,^  she  said. 

^^i  began  to  laugh,  and  ^id:  'And  the  Marabout 
has  fod)idden  you  to  allow  yoorself  to  be  kissed  during 
the  Ramadan  ? ' 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  an  Arab  woman,  and  you  are  a 
Roumt ! ' 

**  *  And  it  would  be  a  great  sin  ? ' 

^*Oh,  yesl' 

"  *  So  you  ate  nothing  all  day,  until  sunset?  • 

'' '  No,  nothing.* 

"  '  But  you  had  something  to  eat  after  sundown?  ' 

"  *  Yes*' 

"  *  Well,  then,  as  it  is  quite  dark  now,  you  ought  not 
to  be  more  strict  about  the  rest  than  you  are  about  your 
mouth.' 

**  She  seemed  irritated,  wounded,  and  offended,  and 
replied  with  aa  amount  of  pride  that  I  had  never  no* 
ticcd  in  her  before:  — 

"  '  If  an  Arab  girl  were  to  allow  herself  to  be  touched 
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by  a  Roumi  during  the  Ramadan,  she  would  be  cursed 
for  ever.' 

** '  And  that  is  to  continue  for  a  whole  month  ?  ' 

"  *  Yes,  for  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Ramadan/ 
she  replied,  with  great  determination. 

"  I  assumed  an  irritated  manner  and  said: — '  Very 
well,  then,  you  can  go  and  spend  the  Ramadan  with 
your  family.' 

'*  She  seized  my  hands,  and,  laying  them  on  my  heart, 
she  said :  — 

"  '  Ohl  Please  do  not  be  unkind,  and  you  shall  see 
how  nice  I  will  be.  We  will  keep  Ramadan  together, 
if  you  like.  I  will  look  after  you,  and  spoil  you,  but 
don't  be  unkind.' 

"  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  her  funny  manner  and 
her  unhappiness,  and  I  sent  her  to  go  to  sleep  at  home, 
but,  an  hour  later,  just  as  I  was  thinking  about  going 
to  bed,  there  came  two  little  taps  at  my  door,  which 
were  so  slight,  however,  that  I  scarcely  hoard  them; 
but  when  I  said :  — *  Come  in,'  AUouma  appeared  car- 
rying a  large  tray  covered  with  Arab  dainties;  fried 
balls  of  rice,  covered  with  sugar,  and  a  Variety  of  other 
strange.  Nomad  pastry. 

'*  She  laughed,  showing  her  white  teeth,  and  re- 
peated :  — *  Come,  we  will  keep  Ramadan  together.' 

"  You  know  that  the  fast,  which  begins  at'dawn  and 
ends  at  twilight,  at  the  moment  when  the  eye  can  no 
longer  distinguish  a  black  from  a  white  thread,  is  fol- 
lowed every  evening  by  small,  friendly  entertainments, 
at  which  eating  is  kept  up  until  the  morning,  and  the 
result  is  that  for  such  of  the  natives  as  are  not  Very 
scrupulous,  Ramadan  consists  of  turning  day  into  night, 
and  night  into  day.     But  Allouma  carried'her  delicacy 
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of  conscience  further  than  this.  She  placed  her  tray 
between  us  on  the  divan,  and  taking  a  small,  sugared 
ball  between  her  long,  slender  fingers,  she  put  it  into  my 
mouth,  and  whispered :  — *  Eat  it,  it  is  very  good.' 

**  I  munched  the  light  cake,  which  was  really  ex- 
cellent, and  asked  her: — *  Did  you  make  that?  ' 

"  *  Yes.' 

•^*  Forme?' 

"  '  Yes,  for  you.' 

"  *  To  enable  me  to  support  Ramadan  ? ' 

"*Oh'l  Don't  be  so  unkind!  I  will  bring  you 
some  every  day.' 

••  Oh !  the  terrible  month  that  I  spent !  A  sugared, 
insipidly  sweet  month;  a  month  that  nearly  drove  me 
mad;  a  month  of  spoiling  and  of  temptation,  of  anger 
and  of  vain  efforts  against  an  invincible  resistance,  but 
at  last  the  three  days  of  Beiram  came,  which  I  cele- 
brated in  my  own  fashion,  and  Ramadan  was  forgotten. 

"  The  summer  went  on,  and  it  was  very  hot,  and  in 
the  first  days  of  autumn,  Allouma  appeared  to  me  to 
be  pfc^occupied  and  absent-minded,  and,  seemingly,  tak- 
ing no  interest  in  anything,  and,  at  last,  when  I  sent 
for  her  one  evening,  she  was  not  to  be  found  in  her 
room.  I  thought  that  she  was  roaming  about  the 
house,  and  I  gave  orders  to  look  for  her.  She  had  riot 
come  in,  however,  and  so  I  opened  my  window,  and 
called  out :  —  ' 

"  •  Mohammed,'  and  the  voice  of  the  man,  who  was 
lying  in  his  tent,  replied :  — 

"  '  Yes,  mo'ssieuia/ 

"  *  Do  you  know  where  Allouma  is  ?  ' 

"'No,  mo'ssieuia  .  .  .it 'is  not  possible  ...  is 
Allouma  lost?' 
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"  A  few  mornents  later,  my  Arab  CROJfi  into  my  ropm, 
so  agitatec)  that  he  could  i^ot  m^^ter  his  feelings,  aaxi 
I  said; 

"*Is  AUouma  lost?' 

"  *  Yes,  she  is  lost-' 

"  *  It  16  impossible.' 

**  *  Go  and  look  for  her,'  I  said. 

**  He  remained  standing  where  he  wij^  thinking, 
seeking  for  her  motives,  and  unable  tp  und^rstax\d  any- 
thing about  it.  Then  he  went  into  the  empty-  room, 
where  Allouma's  clothes  were  lying  fibopt,  in  pricntal 
disorder.  He  examined  everything,  as  if  h^  hsui  b^n 
a  pplice  officer,  or,  rather,  he  smelt  like  a  dog,  and 
then,  incapable  of  and  lengthened  efiort,  he  rpunnurcdi 
resignedly :  — • 

^'  ^  She  has  gone,  she  has.  gone  I '       • 

^'  I  was  afraid  that  some  ac<:ident  had  happened  to 
her;  that  she  had  h\Un  mto  som^  ravine  and  grained 
herself,  and  I  immediately  sent  all  the  men  aboi|t  the 
place  ofi  with  orders  to  loc^  for  her  until  th^y  should 
find  her,  and  they  hunted  £or  her  all  that  nightf  idji  the 
next  day,  axid  all  the  week  longi  but  nothing  v/^  dis- 
covered-that  could  put  us  upon, her  tracks  l.s^0er<^ 
for  I. missed  her  very  much ;  my  bouse  seemqJ  eii^pty, 
and  my  existence  a  void.  And  then,  disgusting  tho«;^]iiti 
entered  my  mind.  I  fe^r^d  that  she  might  harVe  been 
carried  ofl,  or  even  murdered,  but  when  I  spoke  i^ut 
it  to  Mohammedv^a^  tried  tg^i^ake  him  $hare  my  fears, 
he  invariably  replied: 

"  *  No;  gone  away.' 

"Then  he  added  the  Arab  word  i^e%ah^  which 
means  gati^.,.  as  if  he  infant  to  say  th>t  she  cflald  run 
quickly,  and  that  she  was  far  away. 
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"  Three  weeks  passed,  and  I  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  seeing  my  Arab  mistress  again,  when  one  morning 
Mohammed  came  into  my  fooiti,  with  every  sign  of  joy 
in  his  fade,  arid  said  to  trie : 

"  *  Mo'ssieuia,  ^llouma  has  cotHe  bfliik.' 

"  I  jurtiped  out  of  bed  and  said : 

"'Where  is  she?' 

."*She  does  not  dare  to  come  inl  '  There  she  is, 
under  the  tree.* 

"  And  stretching  out  his  arm,  he  pointed  out  to  me, 
through  the  window,  a  whitish  spot  at  the  foot  of  an 
olive  tree. 

"  I  got  up  immediately,  and  went  out  to  where  she 
Was.  As  I  approached  what  looked  like  a  mefe  bundle 
of  linen  thrown  against  the. gnarled  trunk  of  thd  tree, 
1  recognized  the  large,  dark  eyes,  the  tattooed  stars, 
and  the  long,  regular  features  of  that  semi-^wild  girl 
who  had  so  captivated  my  senses.  As  I  advanced 
towards  her,  I  felt  inclined  to  strike  her,  to  make  her 
suffer  pain,  and  to  have  my  revenge,  and  so  I  called 
out  to  her  from  a  little  distance: 

"  *  Where  have  you  beeh? ' 

"  She  did  not  feply,  but  remained  motidriless  and 
inert,  as  if  she  were  scarcely  alive,  resigned  to  my  vio- 
lence, and  ready  to  receive  ^y  blows.  1  Wafe  standing 
up,  close  to  her,  looking  in  stupefaction  at  the  fags  with 
which  she  was  covered,  at  tho^e  bits  of  silk  and  -muslin, 
covered  with  dust,  torn  and  dirty,  and  I  repeated,  raising 
my  hand,  as  if  she  had  been  a  dog: 

**  *  Where  have  you  come  from  ? ' 

"  '  From  yonder,'  she  said,  in  a  tvhisper. 

"'Where  is  that?' 

♦'  *  From  the  tribe,' 
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"•What  tribe?' 

"  '  Mine.' 

*'  *  Why  did  you  go  away? ' 

**  When  she  saw  that  I  was  not  going  to  beat  her,  she 
grew  rather  bolder,  and  said  in  a  low  Voice: 

"  *  I  was  obliged  to  do  it«  •  .  .  I  was  forced 
to  go,  I  could  not  stop  in  the  house  any  longer.' 

"  I  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  immediately  felt  sof- 
tened. I  leaned  over  her,  and  when  I  turned  round 
to  sit  down,  I  noticed  Mohammed,  who  was  watching 
us  at  a  distance,  and  I  went  on,  very  gently : 

"  *  Come,  tell  me  why  you  ran  away  ?  ' 

**  Then  she  told  me,  that  for  a  long  time  in  her 
Nomad's  heart  she  had  felt  the  irresistible  desire  to 
return  to  the  tents,  to  lie,  to  run,  to  roll  on  the  sand ; 
to  wander  about  the  plains  with  the  flocks,  to  feel 
nothing  over  her  head,  between  the  yellow  stars  in  the 
sky  and  the  blue  stars  in  her  face,  except  the  thin, 
threadbare,  patched  stuff,  through  which  she  could 
see  spots  of  fire  in  the  sky,  when  she  awoke  during  the 
night. 

"  She  made  me  understand  all  that  in  such  simple 
and  powerful  words,  that  I  felt  quite  sure  that  she  was 
not  lying,  and  pitied  her,  and  I  asked  her : 

"  *  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  wished  to  go 
away  for  a  time  ?  ' 

"  *  Because  you  would  not  have  allowed  me.     .     .' 

"  *  If  you  had  promised  to  come  back,  I  should  have 
consented.' 

"  *  You  would  not  have  believed  me.' 

"  Seeing  that  I  was  not  angry,  she  began  to  laugh, 
and  said: 

**  *  You  see  that  is  all  over;  I  have  come  home  again, 
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and  here  I  am.  I  only  Wanted  a  few  days  there.  I 
have  had  enough  of  it  now,  it  is  finished  and  passed; 
the  feeling  is  cured.  I  have  come  back,  and  have  not 
that  longing  any  more.  I  am  very  glad,  and  you  arc 
very  kind.* 

**  *  Come  into  the  house,'  I  said  to  her. 

"  She  got  up,  and  I  took  her  hand,  her  delicate  hand, 
with  its  slender  fingers,  and  triumphant  in  her  rags, 
with  her  bracelets  and  her  necklace  ringing,  she  went 
gravely  towards  my  house,  where  Mohammed  was 
waiting  for  us,  but  before  going  in,  I  said : 

"  *  Allouma,  whenever  you  want  to  return  to  your 
own  people,  tell  me,  and  I  will  allow  you  to  go.' 

"  *  You  promise?  ' 

"  *  Yes,  I  promise.' 

'*  *  And  I  will  make  you  a  promise  also.  When  I 
feel  ill  or  unhappy  '^^ —  and  here  she  put  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  with  a  magnificent  gesture  — *  I  shall  say 
to  you :     "  I  must  go  yonder,"  and  you  will  let  me  go.' 

"  I  went  with  her  to  her  room,  followed  by  Moham- 
med, who  was  carrying  some  water,  for  there  had 
been  no  time  to  tell  the  wife  of  Abd-el-Kader-el-Hadam 
that  her  mistress  had  returned.  As  soon  as  she  got 
into  the  room,  and  saw  the  wardrobe  with  the  looking- 
glass  in  the  door,  she  ran  up  to  it,  like  a  child  does 
when  it  sees  its  mother.  She  looked  at  herself  for  a 
few  seconds,  miide  a  grimace,  and  then  in  a  rather  cross 
voice,  she  said  to  the  looking-glass : 

**  *  Just  you  wait  a  moment;  I  have  some  silk  dresses 
in  the  wardrobe.  I  shall  be  beautiful  in  a  few  min-^ 
utes.' 

**  And  I  left  her  alone,  to  act  the  coquette  to  herself. 

'*  Our  life  began  ks  usual  course  again,  as  formerly. 
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and  I  felt  mare  and  more  under  the  influence  ojf  the 
strange,  merely  physical  attractions  qf  that  girj,  for 
whom,  at  the  same  time,  I  f^lt  a  kind  of  paternal  coni- 
tempt.  For  two  months  all  went  well,  ^nd  then  I  felt 
that  she  was  again  becoming  nervous,  agit^tedi  find 
rather  low-spirited,  and  one  day  I  ssiid  to  herirrr- 

"  *  Do  you  want  to  return  home  again  ?  * 

"  *  Yes/ 

**  *  And  you  did  not  dare  to  tell  me?* 

"  *  I  did  not  venture  to.' 

**  *  Go,  if  you  wish  tp;  I  give  you  le^ve,* 

**  She  seized  my  hands  and  krsaed  them,  sis  she  did 
in  all  her  outbursts  of  gratitude,  and  the  same  morning 
she  disappeared. 

"  She  came  back,  as  she  had  done  the  first  time,  at 
the  end  of  about  three  weeka,  in  rags,  covered  with 
dust,  and  satiated  with  her  Nomad  life  of  sand  and  lib- 
erty. In  two  years  she  returned  to  her  own  people 
four  times  in  this  fashion. 

"  I  took  her  back,  gladly^  without  any  feelings  of 
jealousy,  for  with  me  jealousy  can  only  spring  from 
love  as  we  Europeans  understand  it.  I  might  very 
likely  have  killed  her  if  J  had  surprised  her  in  the  act 
of  deceiving  me,  but  I  should  have  done  it,  just  as  one 
half  kills  a  disobedient  dog,  from  $beer  violence.  I 
should  not  have  felt  those- torments^  that  consuming 
fire  —  Northern  jealousy.  I  have,  just  said  that  I 
should  have  killed  her  like  a  disobedient  dog,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  loved  her  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  loves  some  very  highly  l)Fed  horse  or 
dog,  which  it  is  impossible  to  replace.  She  was  a  splen*- 
did  animal,  a  senwal  intmal,  an  aiiimarmade  for  pleas- 
vre,  and  which  possessed  the. body  of  a  woman. 
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•*  t  cannot  wlf  you  ^hat  ari  imrneasufablc  distance 
separated  our  two  souls,  although  our  hearts  perhaps 
occasionally  tvarmed  towards  each  other.  She  was 
something  bdonging  to  my  house,  she  was  part  of  my 
life,  she  had  become  a  very  Agreeable,  daily,  regular 
requirement  with  mt,  to  which  I  /ilung,  and  which  the 
sensual  man  in  me-  loved,  that  in  me  which  was  only 
eyes  and  sensuality. 

"Well,  one  moaning,  Mohammed  came  into  my 
rodm' with  a  strange  look  (m  his  face,  that  uneasy  look 
of  the  Arabs,  which  resembles  the  furtive  look  of  a 
cat,  intis  to  fa^e  with  a  dog,  and  when  I  noticeii  his 
expression,  I  said: 
'  :*"  -What  is  the  matter,  how? '  ' 

*^  ^-Allouma  has  gone  away/ 

'•I  began  to  laugh,  and  said?  — *  Where  has  she  gone 

tO?'v  ••         •         ■■ 

•  ***Gone  away  altogether,  fno'ssi^uia/ ' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  by  gdhe  iiu>ay  altogether;  you 
are  mad^  my  man.'  - 

"  '^  *  No,  fno'ssieuiaJ 

"  *  Why  has  she  gone  away?  Just  explain  yourself; 
come  r  ' 

"He  remained  motionless,  and  evidently  did  not 
wish  to  speak,  and  <hen  he  had  one  of  those  explosions 
of  Arab  rage,  which  make  us  stop  in  streets  in  front 
of  two  demoniacs,  whose  oriental  silence  arid  gravity 
suddenly  give  place  to  the  most  viblertt  gesticulations, 
and  the  most  ferocious  vociferations,  and  I  gathered, 
amidst  his  shouts,  that  Allouma  had  run  away  with  my 
shepherd,  and  when  I  had  partially  succeeded  in  calm- 
irig  him,  I  managed  to  extract  the  facts  ft'om  him  one 
by  one. 
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'^  It  was  a  long  story,  but  at  last  I  gathered  that  he 
had  been  watching  my  mistress,  who  used  to  meet  a 
sort  of  vagabond  whom  my  steward  had  hired  the 
month  before,  behind  the  neighboring  cactus  woods,  or 
in  the  ravine  where  the  oleanders  flourished.  The 
night  before,  Mohammed  had  seen  her,  go  out  without 
seeing  her  return,  and  he  repeated,  in  an  exasperated 
manner : —  *  Gone,  mo'ssieuia;  she  has  gone  away  1 ' 

"  I  do  not  know  why,  but  his  conviction,  the  cpnvic- 
tion  that  she  had  run  away  with  this  vagabondf  laid 
hold  of  me  irresistibly  in  a  moment,  .  li  wa^^^hsurd,  ua- 
likely,  and  yet  certain  in  virtue  6f  th^t  very  unreason- 
ableness, which  constitutes  female  logid. 

"  Boiling  over  with  indignation)  I  tried  to  recall  the 
man's  features,  and  I  suddenly  remembered  having  seen 
him  the  previous  week,  standing  on  a  mound  amidst  his 
flock,  and  watching  me.  He  was  a  tall  Bedouin;  th^ 
color  of  whose  bare  limbs  was  blended  with  jl^at  of  his 
rags;  he  was  a  type  of  a  .barbarous  bcute,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  and  a  hooked  nose,  a  retreating  diin,  thin 
legs,  and  a  tall  carcass  in  rags,  with  the  shifty  eyes  of  a 
jackal. 

'^  I  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  she  had  ran 
away  with  that  beggar.  .Why?  Because;  she  was  AU- 
ouma,  a  daughter  of  the  desert.  A  girl  from  the  pave- 
ment in  Paris  y/ould  have  r\]n  away  with  my  coachman, 
or  some  thief  in  the.  suburbs. 

'*  *  Very  well,'  I  said  to  Mohammed.  Then  I  got 
up,  opened  my  window,  and  began  to  draw  in  the  sti- 
fling South  wind,  for  the  sirocco  was  blowing,  and  I 
thought  to  myself:  — 

''  Good  heavens !  she  is  ...  a  woman,  like 
so  many  others.     Does  anybody  know  what  makes  them 
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act,  what  makes  them  love,  what  makes  them  follow, 
or  throw  over  a  man  ?  One  certainly  does  know,  occa- 
sionally; but  often  one  doe^  not,  and  sometimes  one  is 
in  doubt.  Why  did  she  run  away  with  that  repulsive 
brute?  Why?  Perhaps,  because  the  wind  had  beett 
blowing  regularly  from  the  South,  for  a  month;  that 
was  enough;  a  breath  of  win^I  Does  she  know»  do 
they  know,  even  the  cleverest  of  them,  why  they  act? 
No  more  than  a  weather-cock  that  turns  with  the  wind. 
An  imperceptible  breeze,  makes  the  iron,  brass,  zlt^Qy 
or  wooden  arrow  revolve,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
9ome  imperceptible  influence;  some  undiscerniblc  iipr 
pression  moves  the  female  heart,  and  urges  it  on  to 
resolutions,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  belong 
to  town  or  country,  the  suburbs  or  the  desert. 

"  They  can  then  feel,  provided  that  they  reaspn  and 
understand,  why  they  have  done  one  thing  rather  than 
another,  but,  for  the  moment,  tl^ey  do  not  kr^ow,  for 
they  a^e  the  playthings  of  their  own  sensibility,  .the 
thoughtless^,  giddy-headed  slaves  of  events,  of  their  sur- 
roundings, of  chance  meetings,  and  of  all  the  sensa- 
tions with  which  their  soul  and  their  body  trembles  1  " 

Monsieur  Auballe  had  risen,  and,  after  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  once  or  twice,  he  looked  at.  me, 
and  said,  with  a  smile:  — 

**  That  is  love  in  the  desert  I  " 

"  Suppose  she  were  to  come  back?  "  I  asked  him. 

"Horrid  girl!  "he  replied. 

"  But  I  should  be  very  glad  if  she  did  return  to  me." 

"  An,d  you  would  pardon  the  shepherd?  " 

"  Good  heavens,  yes  1  With  women,  one  must  al- 
ways pardon  ...  or  else  pretend  not  to  see 
things." 
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THE  Neuilly  steam-trarti  had  just  passed  the 
Porte  Maillot  and  was  going  aloag  the 
broad  avenue  that  terminates  at  the  Seine. 
The  small  engine  that  was  attached  to  the  car  whistled 
to  warn  any  obstacle  to  get  out  of  its  way,  sent  out  Its 
steam,  and  panted  like  a  person  out  of  breath  from 
running  does,  and  its  piston*  made  a  rapid  noise,  like 
iron  legs  that  were  running;  The  oppressive  heat  of 
the  end  of  a  July  day  lay  over  the  whole  city,  and  from 
the  road,  although  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring,  there  arose  a  white,  chafky,  opaque,  suffocat- 
ing, and  warm  dust,  which  stuck  to  the  moist  skin,  filled 
the  eyes,  and  got  into  the  lungs,  and  people  were  stand- 
ing in  the  doors  of  their  houses  in  search  of  a  little  air. 
The  windows  of  the  steam-tram  were  down,  and 
the  curtains  fiuttered  in  the  wind,  and  there  were  very 
few  passengers  inside,  because  on  feuch  warm  days  peo- 
ple preferred  the  top  or  the  platforms.  Those  few 
consisted  of  stout  women  in  strange  toilets,  of  those 
shopkeepers'  wives  from  the  suburbs,  who  made  up  fof 
the  distinguished  looks  which  they  did  not  possess,  by 
ill-timed  dignity;  of  gentlemen  who  were;  tired  of  the 
officei  wirfi  yellow-faces,  who  stooped  rather,  and  with 
one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of 
their  long  hours  of  work  bending  over  the  desk.  Their 
uneasy  and  melancholy  faces  also  spoke  of  domestic 
troubles,  of  constant  want  of  money,  of  iotm^  hopes, 
that  had  been  finally  disappointed;   for  tfiey  all  be- 
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longed  td  that  at-my  of  poor<  thferstdbare  devih  ^vho 
vegetate  economically  in  mean,  pUsterdd  hdUseS)  with  a 
tiny  piece  of  neglected  garden  in  the  midst  df  fho^e 
fields  where  night  soil  Is  deposited,  which  Aft  Oti  tht 
outskirts  of  Parisi 

^  A  short,  fat  mfen,  with  a  puffy  fac*  drtd  tk  big  sfdltt* 
ach^  dressed  all  in  black,  and  Wearing  a  decoration  ih 
his  button-hole,  wai  talking  to  k  tall,  thin  man,  dressed 
in  a  dirty.  White  linen  suit,  that  wsls  all  tinbuttdned; 
with  a  white  Panama  hat  on^  The  former  spoke  sd 
slowly  and  hesitatingly,  that  it  occasionally  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  stammered;  he  was  Monsieur  Caravartj 
chief  clerk  in  the  Admiralty.  The  other,  who  had  for- 
merly been  surgeon  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  had  set 
up  in  practice  in  Courbevoie,  where  he  applied  the  vague 
remnants  of  medical  knowledge  which  he  had  retained 
after  an  adventurous  life,  to  the  wretched  population 
of  that  district.  His  name  was  Chenetj  and  Strange 
rumors  Were  current  as  to  his  morality. 

Monsieur  Caravan  had  always  led  the  ndrmal  life 
of  a  man  in  a  Government  office*  For  the  last  thirty 
years  he  had  invariably  gone  the  same  way  tb  his  office 
every  morning,  and  had  met  the  Same  men  going  td 
business  rit  the  Same  time  and  nearly  dn  the  sime  spot, 
and  he  returned  home  every  evening  the  same  Way,  and 
again  met  the  same  faces  which  he  had  seen  growing 
old.  Every  morning,  after  buying  his  halfpenny 
paper  at  the  corner  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Hohort,  he 
bought  his  two  rolls,  and  then  he  went  into  his  dfllce, 
like  a  culprit  who  is  giving  himself  up  to  justidej  and 
he  got  to  his  desk  as  quickly  as  possible,  always  feeling 
uneasy,  as  he  was  expecting  a  rebuke  for  some  neglect 
of  duty  of  which  he  might  have  been  guilty. 
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Nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  change  the  monot- 
onous order  of  his  existence,  for  no  event  affected  him 
except  the  work  of  his  office,  perquisites,  gratuities,  and 
promotion.  He  never  spoke  of  anything  but  of  his 
duties,  either  at  the  Admiralty  or  at  home,  for  he  had 
married  the  portionless  daughter  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. His  mind,  which  was  in  a  state  of  atrophy 
from  his  depressing  daily  work,  had  no  other  thoughts, 
hopes  or  dreams  than  such  as  related  to  the  office,  and 
there  was  a  constant  source  of  bitterness  that  spoilt 
every  pleasure  that  he  might  have  had,  and  that  was 
the  employment  of  so  many  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
tinmen,  as  they  were  called,  because  of  their  silver-lace, 
as  first-class  clerks;  and  every  evening  at  dinner  he  dis- 
cussed the  matter  hotly  with  his  wife,  who  shared  his 
angry  feelings,  and  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  it  was  in  every  way  unjust  to  give  places  in  Paris, 
to  men  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  navy. 

He  was  old  now,. and  had  scarcely  noticed  how  his 
life  was  passing,  for  school  had  merely  been  exchanged, 
without  any  transition,  for  the  office,  and  the  ushers, 
at  whom  he  had  formerly  trembled,  were  replaced  by 
his  chiefs,  whom  he  was  terribly  afraid  of.  When  he 
had  to  go  into  the  rooms  of  these  official  despots,  it 
made  him  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and  that  constant 
fear  had  given  him  a  very  awkward  manner  in  their 
presence,  a  humble  demeanor,  and  a  kind  of  nervous 
stammering. 

He  knew  nothing  more  about  Paris  than  a  blind  man 
could  know,  who  was  led  to  the  same  spot  by  his  dog 
every  day,  and  if  he  read  the  account  of  any  uncommon 
events,  or  of  scandals,  in  his  halfpenny  paper,  they  ap- 
peared to  him  like  fantastic  talcs,  which  some  press- 
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man  had  made  up  out  oi  his  own  heady  in  order  to 
amuse  the  inferior  employes.  He  did  not  read  the  po- 
litical news,  which  his  paper  frequently  altered,  as  the 
cause  which  subsidized  them  might  require,  for  he  was 
not  fond  of  innovations,  and  when  he  went  through  the 
Avenue  of  the  Champs-Elysees  every  evening,  he  looked 
at  the  surging  crowd  of  pedestrians,  and  at  the  stream 
of  carriages,  like  a  traveler  who  has  lost  his  way  in  a 
strange  country. 

As  he  had  completed  his  thirty  years  of  obligatory 
service  that  year,  on  the  first  of  January,  he  had  liad 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  bestowed  upon  liim, 
which,  in  the  semi-military  public  offices,  is  a  recom- 
pense for  the  miserable  slavery  —  the  official  phrase 
is,  loyal  services  of  unfortunate  convicts  who  are  riv- 
eted to  their  desk.  That  unexpected  dignity  gave  him 
a  high  and  new  idea  of  his  own  capacities,  and  alto- 
gether altered  him.  He  immediately  left  off  wearing 
light  trousers  and  fancy  waistcoats,  and  wore  blacK 
trousers  and  long  coats,  on  which  his  ribbon^  which 
was  very  broad,  showed  off  better.  He  got  shaved 
every  morning,  trimmed  his  nails  more  carefully, 
changed  his  Hnen  every  two  days,  from  a  legitimate 
sense  of  what  was  proper,  and  of  respect  for  the  national 
Order,  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  and  from  that  day 
he  was  another  Caravan,  scrupulously  clean,  majestic 
and  condescending.  ' 

At  home,  he  said,  *'  my  cross,"  at  every  moment, 
and  he  had  become  so  proud  of  it,  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  other  men  wearing  any  other  ribbon  in 
their  button-holes.  He  got  especially  angry  on  see- 
ing strange  orders :  — *'  Which  nobody  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  wear  in  France,"  and  he  bore  Chen^  a  par- 
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ticular  grudge,  as  he  met  him  on  g  tramrcar  every 
evening,  wearing  a  decoration  of  ^m^  sort  or  anotbefi 
white,  blue,  orange,  or  green. 

The  conversation  of  the  two  men,  from  the  4t(:  de 
Triomphe  to  Neuilly,  was  always  the  same*  and  Qn 
that  day  they  discussed,  first  of  all,  various  lo^al  abuses 
which  disgusted  them  both,  and  the  Mayor  of  NeujUy 
received  his  full  share  of  their  blam§.  Then,  a$  inr 
variably  happens  in  the  company  of  ^  medical  mant 
Caravan  began  to  enlarge  on  the  chapter  of  illn4ss,  as, 
in  that  mannefi  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  little  gratuitous 
advice,  if  he  was  careful  not  to  show  his  book,  Hh 
mother  had  been  causing  him  no  littjp  anxiety  for  some 
time;  she  had  frequent  and  prolonged  fainting  fits,  and, 
although  she  was  ninety,  she  would  not  take  car^  pf 
herself. 

Caravan  grew  quite  tenderrbearted  when  he  menr 
tioned  her  great  age,  and  more  than  onoe  asked  Doctor 
Chenet,  emphasising  the  word  //e>/:/pr— although  he  had 
no  right  to  the  title,  being  only  an  Offici^r  de  S^fil/s, 
and,  as  such,  not  fully  qualified  —  whether  h^  had  often 
met  anyone  as  old  as  th^t.  And  he  rybbed  his  hands 
with  pleasure;  not,  perhaps,  that  he.car^d  Very  much 
about  seeing  the  good  wbm^n  last  ior  ever  here  on 
earth,  but  because  the  long  duration  of  his  mother's 
life  was,  as  it  werei  an  earnest  of  old  age  for  himself, 
and  he  continued: 

*'  Oh  I  In  my  fatpilyi  we  last  long,  and  I  am  ^re 
that,  unless  I  meet  with  an  accident,  I  «hAll  itot  die  until 
I, am  very  old." 

The  medico  looked  at  him  with  pity,  and  glanced 
for  a  moment  at  his  neighbor's  red  face,  hi?  short, 
thiek  neck,  his  "  coFpor^tion,"  as  Chen^t  caUftd  it  tO 
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himself)  ihht  hutig  down  between  tw6  flaccid,  fat  legs^ 
and  his  ap^|^le^tic  roftiUdltjr  ^f  the  old,  flabby  official) 
and,  liffirig  the  white  Patl^fna  hat  wbkh  he  word,  frdm 
his  htfird,  Ue  said^  with  a  snigger:  — 

"  I  ana  not  90  sure  ol  fhal,  old  fellow;  your  mother 
19  as  tobgh  as  naiils,  and  I  should  stty  that  yoor  life  is 
not  a  Very  godd  orie/^ 

This  rather  upset  C^rann,  who  did  not  sipedk  sgim 
tiHtil  th«  tfair^  t^t  theM  do^iv  at  th«ir  destination,  where 
the  two  friends  got  out^  and  Chenet  asked  his  friend  to 
hare  a  glass  of  veritiowth  at  (he  Caf^  du  Globe,  o(>po- 
«[t6,  whic!h  both  of  th^rtl  Wdf#  in  the  habit  bi  freqMnt^ 
}«g.  Th^  proprietor,  whd  Wtts  tf  friend  of  theirs,  held 
duf  fw^  fii^gers  to  tbe^,  tfkich  they  ^hdok  a<rross  the 
bottles  on  the  counter,  and  then  they  joined  three  df 
lb€ir  frfetids,  who  tt^ere  f^laying  dt  ddmirfoes^  and  who 
hftd  httti  there  Siiide  ^id-d^y^  They  eitehanged  coir^ 
dial  greetings,  with  the  tteual  Ifiqtiiries :  -^*^  Anything 
f l^esh  ? "  fend  then  thtf  three  pkyers  continued  their 
game^  ahd  held  Out  their  builds  Without  looking  up, 
i^hen  the  others  wished  them  "Good-night,"  and  then 
they  both  Went  fiome  to  dinner. 

Caravan  lived  111  ft  sfttsill,  tWo-storied  h(nise  in  Conf- 
bevdle,  rte^r  where  the  roads  flleet;  the  ground  floor 
^a^  occui^ied  liy  a  hai^^dresser.  Two  bedrooms,  a  dh>- 
ing-room  and  a  kitchen,  fdrhied  the  whole  of  dieir 
apartments^  ^Hd  Madame  Caravan  spent  nearly  her 
whole  time  in  ^Idafling  theto  up,  while  her  daughter, 
Marie-Louise,  who  was  twelve,  jind  her  son,  Philippd- 
AiigUste,  Were  running  aiboUf  with  all  the  littlei  dirty, 
tuisckievoUs  brats  of  the  neighborhood,  and  playing  in 
the  gutters- 

"  Caravan  had  installed  his  mother,  whose  avarice 
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was  notorious  in  the  neighborhood,  and  tvho  was  terri- 
bly thin,  in  the  room  above  them*  Sh^.  was  always  in 
a  bad  temper,  and  she  never  passed. a. day  without  quar- 
reling and  flying  into  furious  tempers.  She  used  to 
apostrophize  the  neighbors,  who  were  standing  at  their 
own  doors,  the  coster-mongers,  the  street-sweepers,  and 
the  street-boys,  in  the  most  violent  language,  and  the 
latter,  to  have  their  revenge,  used  to  follow  her  at  a 
distance  when  she  w^nt  out,  and  call  out  rude  things 
after  her. 

A  little  servant  from  Normandy,  who  was  incredibly 
giddy,  and  thoughtless,,  performed  the  household  work, 
and  slept  on  the  second  floor,  in  the  same  room  as  the 
old  woman,  for  fear  of  anything  happening  to  her  in 
the  night. 

When  Caravan  got  in,  his  wlfe^  who  suffered  frpm  a 
chronic  passion  for  cleaning,  w^s  pplishing;  up  the  ma- 
hogany chairs,  that  were  scattered  abput  the  room, 
with  a  piece  of  flannel.  She  always  wore  cotton  gloves, 
and  adorned  her  he^d  with  a  cap,  which  was  ornamented 
with  many  colored  ribbons,  which  was  always  tilted  on 
one  ear,  and  whenever  anyone  caught  her  polishing, 
sweeping,  or  washing,  she  used  to  say :  — 

"  I  am  not  rich ;  everything  is  very  simple  in  my 
house,  but  cleanliness  is  my  luxury,  and  that  is  worth 
quite  as  mUch  as  any  other.'' 

As  she  was  .gifted  with  SQund,  obstinate,  practical 
conhnon  sense,  she  led  her  husband  in  everything. 
Every  evening  during  dinner,  and  afterwardis,  when 
they  were  in  bed,  they  talked  over,  the  business  in  the 
office  for  a  long  time,  and,  although  she  was  twenty 
years  younger  than  he,  he  confided  everything  to  her,  as 
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if  she  had  had  the  direction,  and  followed  hdr.  advice 
in  every  matter. 

She  had  never  been  pretty,  and  now  she  had  grown 
ugly;  in  addkibn  to  that,  she  was  short  and  thin,  while 
her  careless  and  tasteless  way  of  dressing  herself,  hid 
her  few,  sfnall  feminine  afttributes,  which:  might  have 
been  brought  out  if  she  had  possessed  any  skill  in  dress. 
Her  petticoats  were  always  awry,  and  she  frequently 
scratched  herself,  no  matter  on  what  place,  totally  in- 
different as  to  who  might  sec  her,',  and  so  persistently 
that  anybody  who  saw  her,  would  think  that  she  was 
suffering  from  something  like  the  itch.  The  only  or- 
naments that  she  allowed  herself  were  silk  ribbons, 
which  she  had  in  great  profusion,  and  of  various  colors 
mixed  together,  in  the  pretentious  caps  which  she  wore 
at  home. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  her  husband  she  got  up,  and  said, 
as  she  kissed  his  whiskers : 

*' Did  you  remember  Potin,  my  dear?" 

He  fell  into  a  chair,  in  consternation,  for  that  was 
the  fourth  time  on  which  he  had  f of  gotten-  a  commis- 
sion that  he  had  promised  to  do  for  her. 

"  It  is  a  fatality,'^  he  said;  **  it  is  no  good  for  me  to 
think  of  it  all  day  long,  for  I  am  sure  to  forget  it  in 
the  evening." 

But  as  she  seemed  really  so  very  sorry,  she  merely 
said,  quietly: 

"  You  will  think  of  it  to-morrow,  I  daresay.  Any- 
thing fresh  at  the  office?  " 

"  Yes,  a  great  piece  of  news:  another  tinman  has 
been  appointed  second  chief  clerk,"  and  she  became 
very  serious. 
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**  So  hd  ^uccedds  Ramon^  this  Was  Ihd  v6rf  post  thtt 
I  wanted  you  to  have.     And  what  about  Ramon?  " 

**  He  retires  on  hife  penston*" 

Bhe  grew  furiods,  and  her  cap  slid  down  on  her 
shoulder,  and  she  continued: 

'*  There  is  nothing  more  tsi  he  done  in  that  sho|) 
now.  Atid  what  is  the  liame  of  the  n^w  commis- 
sioner?'* 

"  Bonassot/' 

She  took  up  the  Naval  Year  B^ok^  which  she  always 
kept  dose  at  hand,  ahd  looked  him  np- 

"'Bonassot  —  ToUlon.  Barrt  in  18.51.  StUdent- 
Conirriissibher  in  1871.  S(ib-Gd*nmis*ionei'  in  1875.' 
Has  he  been  to  sea  ?  "  she  continued,  and  at  that  ques- 
tion Caravan's  looks  cleared  up,-  iind  he  laughed  until 
his  sides  shook. 

''  Just  like  Balin-^  ju*  like  Balin,  his  chief."  And 
he  added  an  old  office  jokei  arid  laughed  niOre  than 
ever: 

**  It  would  not  even  do  to  send  theni  by  water  to  in- 
spect the  Foint-dn-Jour,  for  they  would  be  sick  on  tlie 
penny  steamboats  oh  the  Seine." 

But  shd  remained  as  sei'ious  ai  if  she  had  not  hdard 
him,  and  then  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  while  she  scratched 
her  chin: 

"  If  oiily  we  bad  a  Deputy  to^  fall  back  %xponi  When 
the  Chamber  hears  everything  that  is  going  on  at  the 
Admiralty,  the  Minister  will  be  turned  out     .     .     ." 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  terrible  ndise  ori  the  stairs. 
Marie-Louise  ind  Philippe-Au^sfe,  who  had  ^sf  C5me 
in  from  the  guttef ,  we're  giving  each  other  slaps  all  the 
way  upstairs.     Their  mother  rushed  at  them  furiously, 
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and  taking  each  of  (hem  by  an  arm,  sh^  dfagge4  th§m 
into  the  room,  sbiking  them  vigoroiisly,  but  ^  ppoi} 
as  they  saw  their  father,  they  rushed  up  tP  bin3s  A^d 
he  kissed  them  afiectionatcly,  and  taking  one  f>i  tb^em 
on  each  knee,  he  began  to  talk  to  them. 

Philippe-rAuguate  was  an  ugly,  iil-kempt  litjtl*  hv^ti 
dirty  from  head  to  f^ooU  with  the  fa(;e  of  m  i^io^i  ^d 
Marie-Louise  was  already  lijie  h?r  motb^  —  Pppke  like 
her,  repeated  her  words^  and  even  imitotf d  her  j»pye- 
ments.  She  aUq  ask^d  him  whotb/er  tbf*"^  wa^  anyr 
thing  fresh  at  the  oflice,  and  he  replied  nyerrily? 

"  Your  friend,  Ramon,  who  comep  ^nd  dinps  here 
every  Sunday,  is  going  jto  je^vg  w,  lktl§  Qi>e,  Tb^re 
is  a  new  second  head-clerk." 

Sb^  lo^k^di^t  h§r  jfatJw,  §iid  wi^  ^pfeoQeii^u^  pbild's 
pity,  she  said:  .    , 

"  60  somebody  h^s  b§W  ppt  over  ypyr  h^ad  ^g^\n  I  " 

He  st/ppped  laughing*  ^nd  did  |iqt  reply,  and  then, 
in  order  tp  create  a  divfirsign,  he  s^idj  addre§sing  hi^ 
wife,  who  w^9  cleaning  the  windows: 

"  Hpw  i$  m^mma,  up.  thpre  ?  " 

MadamiP  Caravan  left  o0  rubbing,  turned  rognd, 
pufl^d  her  ca^p  up,  as  it  had  fallen  quite  Qn  tP  h^r.back, 
^nd  said)  with  trembling  lips ; 

•*Ahl  .y^si  ju^t  9peak  tp  your  mother  abewt  tWi, 
for  php  hfts  cre^^d  a  pf§tty  scene,  Jm  think  ihat  jl 
§hoTt  time  ago  Madame  LebaudiP)  the  h^\rdfis^»^t^j^ 
iWife,  came  ypsjalcs  tp  bofrow  a  p^^ket  of. star/eh  of 
me,  ftnd,  as  I  was  not  ^t  homf »  your  mother  e^lkd  her 
^  b^g£pir  v^man,  md  turned  her  out ;  but  J  gave  it  to 
the  old  woman.  She  pretended  not  to  h^gr,  like  she 
Always  does  when  pm  tell$  h^r  unpleasant  truths,  tut 
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she  is  no  more  deaf  than  I  am,  as  you  know.  It  is  all 
a  sham,  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  she  went  up  to  her 
own  room  immediately,  without  saying  a  word," 

Caravan  did  not  utter  a  word,  and  at  that  moment 
the  little  servant  came  in  to  announce  dinner.  In  order 
to  let  his  mother  know,  he  took  a  broom-handle,  which 
always  stood  in  a  corner,  and  rapped  loudly  on  the 
ceiling  three  times,  and  they  went  into  the  dining-room. 
Madame  Caravan,  junior,  helped  the  soup,  and  waited 
for  die  old  woman,  but  she  did  not  come,  and  the  soup 
was  getting  cold,  so  they  began  to  eat  slowly,  and  when 
their  plates  were  empty,  they  waited  again,  and 
Madame  Caravan,  who  was  furious,  attacked  her  hus- 
band : 

*^  She  does  it  on  purpose,  you  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do.     But  you  always  uphold  her." 

He,  in  great  perplexity  between  the  two,  sent  Marie- 
Louise  to  fetch  her  grandmother,  and  he  sat  motionless, 
with  his  eyes  down,  while  his  wife  tapped  her  glass 
angrily  with  her  knife.  In  about  a  minute,  the  door 
flew  open  suddenly,  and  the  child  came  in  again,  out 
of  breath  and  very  pale,  and  said  very  quickly : 

**  Grandmamma  has-  fallen  down  on  the  ground." 

Caravan  jumped  up,  threw  his  table-napkin  down, 
^nd  rushed  upstairs,  while  his  wife,  who  thought  it 
Ivas  some  trick  of  her  mother-inJaw's,  followed  more 
slowly,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  as  if  to  express  her 
doubt.  When  they  got  upstairs,  however,  they  found 
the  old  woman  lying  at  full  length  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  when  they  turned  her  over  they  saw  that  she 
was  insensible  and  motionless,  while  her  skin  looked 
more  wrinkled  and  yellow  than  usual,  and  her  eyes  were 
closed,  her  teeth  clenched,  and  her  thin  bodvr  was  stiff. 
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Caravan  knelt  down  by  her,  and  began  to  moan : 

"  My  poor  mother  1  my  poor  mother !  "  he  said.  But 
the  other  Madame  Caravan  said: 

^^  Bah  1  She  has  only  fainted  again,  that  is  all,  and 
she  has  done  it  to  prevent  us  from  dining  comfortably, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that.** 

They  put  her  on  the  bed,  undressed  her  completely, 
and  Caravan,  his  wife,  and  the  servant  began  to  rub 
her,  but,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  she  did  not  recover 
consciousness,  so  they  sent  Rosalie,  the  servant,  to  fetch 
Doctor  Chenet.  He  lived  a  long  way  off,  on  the  quay 
going  towards  Suresnes,  and  so  it  was  considerable  time 
before  he  arrived.  He  came  at  last,  however,  and, 
after  having  looked  at  the  old  woman,  felt  her  pulse, 
auscultated  her,  he  said :  — "  It  is  all  over." 
•  Caravan  threw  himself  on  the  body,  sobbing  vio- 
lently; he  kissed  his  mother's  rigid  face,  and  wept  so, 
that  great  tears  fell  on  the  dead  woman's  face,  like 
drops  of  water,  and,  naturally,  -Madame  Caravan, 
Junior,  showed  a  decorous  amount  of  grief,  and  uttered 
feeble  moans,  as  she  stood  behind  her  husband,  while 
she  rubbed  her  eyes  vigorously. 

But,  suddenly,  Caravan  raised  himself  up,  with  his 
thin  hair  in  disorder,  and,  looking  very  ugly  in  his 
grief,  said :  — 

^*  But  ...  are  you.  sure,  doctor?  .  .  . 
Are  you  quite  sure?     ..." 

The  medical  stooped  over  the  body,  and,  handling 
it  with  professional  dexterity,  like  a  shopkeeper  might 
do,  when  showing  off  his  goods,  he  said: — ■'  See,  my 
dear  friend,  look  at  her  eye." 

He  raised  the  eyelid,  and  the  old  woman's  looks 
reappeared  under  his  finger,  and  were  altogether  un- 
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altered,  unless,  perhaps,  the  pupil  wis  f^dier  larger, 
arid  Caravan  ielt  A  severe  shock  at  the  sight.  Then 
Monsieur  Chenet  took  her  thin  artn,  fot-ced  the  fingers 
open,  and  sdid,  angrily^  as  if  he  had  been  contra- 
dicted ( 

**  Just  look  at  her  hand;  I  never  make  ^  miBtike, 
j6\i  may  be  quite  sure  of  that'' 

Caravan  fell  on  the  bed,  and  almost  bellowed,  'while 
his  wife,  still  whimpering,  did  what  was  necessary. 

She  brought  the  night->table,  on  which  she  spread 
a  table  napkin^  and  placed  four  Wax  candles  on  it, 
which  she  lighted  $  then  she  took  a  sprig  of  box,  which 
Was  hanging  over  the  chimney  gliss,  and  put  it  between 
th^  candles^  into  the  plate,  which  die  filled  with  dean 
water,  as  ^he  had  no  holy  water.  But,  after  k  mo- 
ment's rdpid  reflection^  she  threw  a  pinch  of  salt  ihto 
the  water,  no  doubt,  thinking  she  was  performihg  6dme 
sort  of  act  of  consecration  by  doing  that,  and  when 
she  had  finished,  bhe  remained  standing  motionless,  and 
the  medical  man,  who  had  been  helping  her,  whispered 
to  her: 

"  We  must  take  Caravan  away." 

She  nodded  assent,  and,  going  up  to  her  husband, 
who  was  still  on  his  knees,  sobbing,  she  raised  him 
up  by  one  arm,  while  Chenet  took  him  by  the  others 

They  put  him  into  a  chair,  and  his  wife  kissed  his 
forehead,  and  then  began  to  lecture  him.  Chenet  en- 
forced her  words,  and  preached  firmness,  coufdgc,  fend 
resignation  — ^  the  very  things  which  are  always  wanting 
in  such  Overwhelming  misfortunes —^  and  then  both 
of  them  took  him  by  the  arms  again  and  led  him  out. 

He  Was  crying  like  a  great  child,  with  convulsive 
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hkooughfi;  bis  arms  :wcrc  hai^ixig  dowit^  and  his  Ug? 
seenifld  useless^  and  be  nsmA  downBtftijrs  wil:bput  know* 
ing  what  be  was  xioingy  and  moving  bi3  Ifgs  inuechan- 
ically.  They  p^t  bim  mto  the  chair  ^whicfa  he  always 
occupied  at  dinner^  in  front  of  his  empty  soup  plafce. 
And  there  be  sat,  withojut  nwving,  .with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  glass,  and  si>  8tupe£ed  with  ^ief,  ithajt  he  jCo\;dd 
not  even  think. 

In  a  corner,  Madame  Caravan  was  taJkiug  with  Jthe 
doctor,  and  asking  what  the  necessary  formalities  were, 
as  she  wanted  to  obtain  practical  information.  .  At 
last.  Monsieur  Chenet,  whp  appeared  to  he  waiting  for 
something,  tocdc  up  bis  hat  and  prepared  to  go,  saying 
that  he  bad  not  dined  yet;  whereupon,  ..ahe  Ex- 
claimed :  — 

"Whatl  you  have. not  dined?  But  stop  ihore,  doc- 
tor; don't  go.  You  shall  have  whatever  wc  can  give 
you,  for,  of  course^  you  will  understand  thgt  we  do 
not  fare  sumptuously.''  However,  he  made  excuses 
and  refused,  but  she  persisted,  and  said:—* 

"  You  really  must  stop ;  at  times  like  this,  .people 
like  to  have  friends  near  them,  and,  besides  that,  per- 
haps you  will  be  able  to  persuade  ,my  husband  to  take 
(K>me  nourishment;  he  must  keep  up  liis  strength.'^ 

The  doctor  bowed,  and,  putting  down  his  iiat,  he 
said :  — 

-*  In  that  case,  I  will  ^a^ccept  your  i^ivitation, 
Madame." 

She  gave  Rosalie,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  her  head, 
some  orders,  and  then  8;tt  down,  *'  to  pretend  to  eat," 
as  she  said,  ''  to  keep  the  dacior  c<^nq3ahy." 

The   soup   was  brought   in   again,    and    Monsieur 
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Chenet  took  two  hetpihgs.  Then,  there  came  a  dish 
of  tripe,  which  exhaled  a  smell  of  onions,  and  which 
Madame  Caravan  made  up  her  mind  to  taste. 

**  It  is  excellent,*'  the  doctor  said,  at  which  she 
smiled,  and,  turning  to  her  husband,  she  said:  — 

"  Do  take  a  little,  my  poor  Alfred,  only  just  to 
put  something  into  your  stomach.  Remember  you 
have  got  to  pass  the  night  watching  by  her  I " 

He  held  out  his  plate,  docilely,  just  as  he  would 
have  gone  to  bed,  if  he  had  been  told  to,  obeying  her 
in  everything,  without  resistance  and  without  reflec- 
tion, and,  therefore,  he  ate;  the  doctor  helped  himself 
three  times,  while  Madame  Caravan,  from  time  to  time, 
fished  out  a  large  piece  at  the  end  of  her  fork,  and  swal- 
lowed it  with  a  sort  of  studied  inattention. 

When  a  salad  bowl  full  of  macaroni  was  brought 
in,  the  doctor  said: 

V  By  Jovel  That  is  what  I  am  very  fond  of." 
And  this  time,  Madame  Caravan  helped  everybody. 
She  even  filled  the  children's  saucers,  which  they  had 
scraped  clean,  and  who,  being  left  to  themselves,  had 
been  drinking  wine  without  any  water,  and  were  now 
kicking  each  other  under  the.  table. 

Chenet  remembered  that  Rossini,  the  composer,  had 
been  very  fond  of  that  Italian  dish,  and  suddenly  he 
exclaimed :  — 

"  Why !  that  rhymes,  and  one  could  begin  some  lines 
like  this: 

''  Tke  Maestro  Rossini 
Was  fond  of  macaroni/^ 

Nobody  listened  to  him,  however.     Mackme  Caravan, 
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who  bad  suddenly  grown  thoughtful,  was  thinking,  of 
all  the  probable  consequences  of  the  events  while  her 
husband  made  bread  pellets,  which  he  put  on  the  table- 
cloth, and  looked  at  with  a  fixed^  idiotic*  stare.  As 
he  was  devoured  by  thirst,  he  was  continually  rais* 
ing  his  glass  full  of  wine  to  his  lips^  and  the  conse- 
quences were  that  his  senses,  which  had  already  been 
rather  upset  by  the  shock  and  grief,  seenied  to  dance 
about  vaguely  In  his  head,  as  if  they  were  goirig  iD 
vanish  altogether.. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctor,  who  had  been  driiiking  away 
steadily,  was  getting  visibly  drunk,  and  Madame 
Caravan  herself  felt  the  reaction  which  follows  all 
nervous  shocks,  and  was  agitated  and  excited,  and 
although  she  had  been  drinking  nothing  but  water,  she 
felt  h?r  head  rather  confused. 

By-and-bye,  Chenet  began  to  relate  stories  of  deaths^ 
that  appeared  funny  to  him.  •  In  that  suburb  of  Patis, 
that  is  full  of  people  from  the  provinces,  one  meets  with 
that  indifference  towards  death  were  it  even  a  father 
or  mother,  which  all  peasants  show ;  that  want  jof .  re- 
spect, that  unconscious  ferociousness  which  is  so  .com- 
mon in  the  country,  and  ^  rare  in  Paris,  and  he  said : 

**  Why,  I  was  sent  for  Ust  week  to  the  Rue  du 
Piiteaux,  and  when  I  went,  I  found  the  sick  person  (and 
there  was  the  whole  family  calmly  sitting  n^r  the.  bed) 
finishing  a  bottle  of  liquor  of  aniseed,  which  had  been 
bought  the  night  before  to  satisfy  the  dying  man's 
fancy." 

But  Madame  Caravan  was  not  listening;  she  was 
continually  thinking  of  the  inheritance,  and  Caravan 
was  incapable  of  understanding  anything. 

Soon  coffee  was  served,  which  had  been  made  very 
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strong,  and  as  every  cup  was  well  qualified  with  cognac, 
it  made  all  their  faces  red,  and  confused  their  ideas 
still  tnoTt ;  to  make  matters  still  worse,  Chenet  suddenly 
seized  the  brandy  bottle  and  poured  out  *'  a  dfdp  just 
to  wash  their  mouths  out  with,"  as  he  termed  it,  fof 
each  of  them,  and  then,  without  peaking  any  more, 
overcome  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  that  feeling  of  ani* 
mal  comfort  which  alcohol  affords  after  dinner,  they 
slowly  sipped  the  sweet  ccgnac,  which  formed  a  yellow- 
ish syrup  at  the  bottom  of  their  cups. 

The  children  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  Rosalie  carried 
them  off  to  bed,  and  then.  Caravan,  mechanically  obey- 
ing that  wish  to  forget  oneself  which  possesses  alt 
unhappy  persons^  helped  himself  to  brandy  again  sev- 
eral times,  and  his  dull  eyes  grew  bright.  At  last 
the  doctor  rose  to  go,  and  Seizing  his  friend*8  arm,  he 
said : 

"  Come  with  me  J  a  little  fresh  air  will  do  you  good. 
When  one  is  in  trouble,  one  must  not  stick  to  one 
spot." 

The  other  obeyed  mechanically,  put  on  his  hat,  took 
his  stick,  and  went  out,  and  both  of  them  went  arm- 
in-arm  towards  the  Seine,  in  the  starlight  night. 

The  air  Was  warm  and  §weet,  for  all  the  gardens 
tn  the  neighborhood  were  full  of  flowers  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  their  scent,  which  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible during  the  day,  seemed  to  awaken  at  the 
approach  of  night,  and  mingled  with  the  light  breezes 
which  blew  upon  them  in  the  darkness. 

The  broad  avcrtue,  with  its  two  rows  of  gaslamps, 
that  extended  as  far  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe^  was  de- 
serted and  silent^  but  there  was  the  distant  roar  of  Paris, 
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which  seemed  to  have  a  reddish  vapor  hanging  over  it 
It  was  a  kind  of  continual  rumbling,  which  wa^  at  time9 
answered  by  the  whistle  of  a  train  at  full  speed,  in  the 
distance,  traveling  tp  the  oc^an^  through  the  provinces. 

The  fresh  air  on  the  faces  of  the  two  men  rather 
overcame  them  at  first,  made  the  doctor  Ipse  his 
equilibrium  a  little,  and  incn^a«ed  Caravan's  giddiness* 
from  which  he  had  suffered  since  dinner.  He  walked 
as  if  he  wer6  in  a  dream;  his  thoughts  were  paralysed, 
although  he  felt  no  grief,  for  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
torpor  that  prevented  him  from  sufiering,  and  he  even 
felt  a  sense  of  relief  which  was  increased  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  night. 

When  they  reached  the  bridge  they  turned  to  the 
right,  and  they  got  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  river. 
It  rolled  along,  calm  and  melancholy,  bordered  by  tall 
poplar  trees,  and  the  stars  looked  as  if  they  were  float* 
ing  on  the  water  and  were  moving  with  the  current. 
A  sUghti  white  mist  that  floated  over  the  opposite  banks, 
filled  their  lungs  with  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  Caravan 
stopped  suddenly,  for  he  was  struck  by  that  smell  from 
the  water,  which  brought  back  old  memories  to  his 
mind.  For  he,  suddenly,  in  his  mind,  saw  his  mother 
again*  in  Picardy,  as  he  had  seen  her  years  before, 
kneeling  in  front  of  their  door,  and  washing  the  heaps 
of  linen,  by  her  side,  in  the  stream  that  ran  through 
their  garden.  He  almost  fancied  that  he  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  wooden  beetle  with  which  she  beat 
the  linen,  in  the  calm  silence  of  the  country,  and  her 
voice,  as  she  called  out  to  him: 

"  Alfred,  bring  me  some  soap."  And  he  smelt  that 
odor  of  th^  trickling  water,  of  the  mbt  rising  from 
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the  wet  ground,  the  heap  of  wet  linen,  which  he  should 
never  forget,  and  which  came  back  to  him  on  the  very 
evening  on  whfch  his  mother  died. 

He  stopped,  with  a  feeling  of  despair,  and  felt  heart- 
broken at  that  eternal  separation.  His  life  seemed  cut 
in  half,  all  his  youth  disappeared,  swallowed  up  by 
that  death.  All  the  former  life  was  over  and  done 
with,  all  the  recollections  of  his  youthful  days  would 
vanish;  for  the  future,  there  would  be  nobody  to  talk 
to  him  of  what  had  happened  in  days  gone  by,  of  the 
people  he  had  known  of  old,  of  his  own  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  his  past  life;  that  was  a  part  of  his 
existence  which  existed  no  longer,  and  the  other  might 
as  well  end  now. 

And  then  he  saw  Mamma  ^s  she  was  when  younger, 
wearing .  well-worn  dresses,  which  he  remembered  for 
such  a  long  time  that  they  seemed  inseparable  from  her; 
he  recollected  her  movements,  the  different  tones  of  her 
voice,  her  habits,  her  manias,  her  fits  of  anger,  the 
wrinkles-  on  her  face,  the  movements  of  her  thin 
fingers,  and  all  her  well-known  attitudes,  which  she 
would  never  have  again,  and  clutching  hold  of  the  doc- 
tor, he  began  to  moan  and  weep.  His  lank  legs  began 
to  tremble,  his  whole,  stout  body  was  shaken  by  his 
sobs,  all  he  could  say  was : 

"  My  mother,  my  poor  mother,  my  poor  mother  I 

But  his  companion,  who  was  still  drunk,  and  who 
intended  to  finish  the  evening  in  certain  places  of  bad 
repute  that  he  frequented  secretly,  made  him  sit  down 
on  the  grass  by  the  riverside,  and  left  him  almost  im- 
mediately, under  the  pretext  that  he  had  to  see  a 
patient. 
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Caravan  went  on  crying  for  a  long  time,  and  then, 
when  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  tears,  when  his  grief 
had,  so  to  say,  run  out  of  him,  he  again  felt  relief^ 
repose,  and  sudden  tranquillity. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  bathed  the  horizon  in  its 
soft  light. 

The  tall  poplar  trees  had  a  silvery  sheen  op  them, 
and  the  mist  on  the  plain,  looked  like  floating  /now ; 
the  river,  in  which  the  stars  were  reflected,  and  whi^h 
looked  as  if  it  were  covered  with  mother-of-pearl,  was 
rippled  by  the  wind.  The  air  was  soft  and  sweet,  and 
Caravan  inhaled  it  almost  greedily,  and  thought  that  he 
could  perceive  a  feeling  of  freshness,  of  calm  and  of 
superhuman  consolation  pervading  him. 

He  really  tried  to  resist  that  feeling  of  comfort  and 
relief,  and  kept  on  saying  to  himself :  — "  My  mother, 
my  poor  mother  1  "...  and  tried  to  make  him- 
self cry,  from  a  kind  of  a  conscientious  feeling,  but  he 
could  not  succeed  in  doing  so  any  longer  and  those 
sad  thoughts,  which  had  made  him  sob  so  bitterly  a 
short  time  before,  Jiad  almost  passed  away.  In  a  few 
moments,  he  rose  to  go  home,  and.  returned  slowly,  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  serene  night,  and  with  a 
heart  soothed  in  spite  of  himself. 

When  he  reached  the  bridge  he  saw  that;  the  kst 
tramcar  was  ready  to  start,  and  the  lights  through 
the  windows  of  the  Cafe  du  Globe,  and  he  felt  a  long- 
ing to  tell  somebody  of  the  catastrophe  that  had  hap- 
pened, to  excite  pity,  to  make  himself  interesting.  He 
put  on  a  woeful  face,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  went 
up  to  the  counter,  where  the  landlord  still  was.  He 
had  counted  on  creating  an  effect,  and  had  hoped 
that  everybody  would  get  up  and  come  to  him  with 
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outstretched  hferidS,  dhd  say  J--^"  Why,  Mrhat  i^  the 
tiiattei*  with  you?"  But  nobody  noticed  his  disconso- 
late fadCj  so  he  rested  his  two  elbttWs  on  the  counter, 
and,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  mUrmui»ed: 
••  Gdod  heavensi  I     Good  heavens !  " 

The  landlord  looked  at  him  and  said:  "Are  you 
illj  Mdttsieuf  Caravan  ?  " 

"  No,  tny  friend,*'  he  replied,  "  but  my  mother  has 
just  died." 

"  Ah ! "  the  other  exclaimed,  and  as  a  customer  at 
the  other  end  of  the  establishment  asked  for  a  glass 
of  Bavatian  beer,  he  went  to  attend  to  him,  left  Caravan 
ilmost  stupefied  at  his  want  of  sympathy. 

The  three  domino  players  were  sitting  at  the  same 
table  which  they  had  occupied  before  dinner,  tbtally 
absorbed  in  their  game,  ^nd  Caravan  went  up  to  them, 
itt  Seirch  of  pityj  but  as  none  of  them  appeared  to 
notice  him,  he  made  up  hi^  mind  to  speak. 

"  A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me  since  I  was 
here,"  he  said. 

All  three  slightly  raised  their  heads  at  the  $ame 
itistant,  but  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  pieces  which 
they  held  ih  their  hands. 

"What  do  you  say?" 

'*  My  mothei*  has  just  died ;"  whereupon  one  of  them 
said: 

**  Oh  I  the  devil,"  with  that  false  air  of  sorrow  which 
iftdifferertt  pedple  dssume.  Another,  who  could  not  find 
anything  to  say^  emitted  a  sort  of  sympathetic  whistle, 
flhakirig  his  head  at  the  same  time,  and  the  third  tul-ned 
to  the  game  again,  as  if  he  were  saying  to  himself: 
**  Is  that  all!" 

Caravttn  had  expected  some  of  those  expressions  that 
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are  said  to  ^*  come  from  th^  h^it,''  and  ^heQ  he  s^w 
how  his  nevs  M^as  receiv^^,  h(  left  the  t^ble,  indignant 
at  their  calmiies3  before  their  friefid's  ^orrowj  f^l^o^t^ 
at  that  moment  hie  was  so  dazed  with  grief i  (hpt  h<9 
hardly  felt  it,  and  went  home.  When  h^  got  inf  k^^ 
wife  was  waiting  for  him  in  her  nightgown,  4n4  pittina 
in  a  low  chair  by  the  open  ^indaw,  9tiM  thinking  pf 
the  ifiheiitance. 

**  Undress  yourself,"  she  s^id;  **wc  vi.U  taljc  when 
we  are  in  bed," 

'  He  raiied  his  head,  and  l^ol^ng  ^  th^  ceiling,  he 
said: 

"  But     •     .     .     there  h  nobody  up  there/' 

'^  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  Rosalie  is  with,  her,  ^nd  you 
can  go  and  take  her  pl^ce  at  three  o'clock  in  the  n^ornr 
ing,  when  y/w  have  h#d  some  sleep/' 

He  only  partially  undressed,  however^  §0.  as  to  be 
ready  for  anything  that  nfigiht  happen,  and  afiter  tying 
a  silk  handkerchief  roiind  his  head,  he  pined  his  wife, 
who  had  just  got  in  between  the  sheets,  and  for  sonae 
eime  they  remained  side  by  side,  jind  neither  of  them 
spoke.     She  was  thinkings 

Even  in  bed,  her  night<ap  was  adorned  with  a  red 
bow,  and  was  pushed  rather  over  one  e$r,  ^  ^^  the 
way  with  all  the  caps  that  she  wore,  and,  presently,  she 
turned  towards  him  and  said : 

"  Do  you  know  whether  yonr  mother  n^t  a  will?  " 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied: 

*'  I  .  ,  •  I  do  not  think  so.  ..  .  ,  No*  I 
am  sure  that  she  did  ndt," 

His  wife  lookfid  at  him,  and  she  saa^,  hi  g  low,  furi- 
ous voice : 

''  I  call  that  infamous;  here  we  have  \)efin  wearing 
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ourselves  out  for  ten  years  in*  looking  after  her,  and 
have  boarded  and  lodged  her  I  Your  sister  would  not 
have  done  so  much  for  her,  nor  I  cither,  if  I  had  known 
how  I  was  to  be  rewarded  I  Yes,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  her 
memory!  I  daresay  that  you  will  tell  me  that  she 
paid  us,  but  one  cannot  pay  one's  children  in  ready 
money  for  what  they  do;  that  obligation  is  recognized 
after  death;  at  any  rate,  that  is  how  honorable  people 
act!  So  I  have  had  all  my  worry  and  trouble  for  noth- 
ing 1     Oh,  that  is  nice  1  that  is  very  nice  1  " 

Poor  Caravan,  who  felt  nearly  distracted,  kept  on 
saying : 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  pfease,  please  be  quiet." 

She  grew  calmer  by  degrees,  and,  resuming  her  usual 
voice  and  manner,  she  continued : 

"  We  must  let  your  sister  know,  to-morrow." 

He  started,  and  said: 

'*Of  course,  we  must;  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it; 
I  will  send  her  a  telegram  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing,"  : 

'  **  No,"  she  replied,  like  a  woman  who  had  foreseen 
everything;  "no,  do  not  send  it  before  ten  or  eleven 
o*clock,  so  that  we  may  h^Ve  time  to  turn  round  before 
she  comes:  It  does  not  take  more  than  two  hours  to 
get  herie  from  Ghareftton,  and  we  can  say  that  you  lost 
your  head  from  grief.  If  we  let  her  know  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  that  will  be  soon  enough,  and  will 
give  us  tinie  to  look  round." 

But  Caravan  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and^  in 
the  same  timid  voice  in  which  he  always  spoke  of  his 
•thief,  the  Very  thought  of  whom  made  him  tremble,  he 
said : 
'     "  I  must  let  them  know  at  th©  offi«." 
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"Why?"  she  replied.  "On  such  occasiona  like 
this,  it  is  always  excusable  to  forget.  Take  my  advice^ 
and  don't  let  him  know;  your  chief  will  not  be  able  to 
say  anything  to  you,  and  you  will  put  him  in  a  nice  fix." 

"  Oh !  yes,  that  I  shall,  and  ht  will  he  in  a  terrible 
rage,  too,  when  he  notices  my  absence.  Yes,  you  are 
right;  it  is  a  capital  idea,  and  when  I  tell  him  that  my 
mother  is  dead,  he  will  be  obliged  to  hold  his  tongue.". 

And  he. rubbed  his  hands  in  delight  at  the  jok)e,  when 
he  thought  of  his  chief's  face;  while  the  body  of  the 
dead  old  woman  lay  upstairs,  and  the  servant  was 
asleep  close  to  it. 

But  Madame  Caravan  grew  thoughtful,  as  if  she 
were  pre-occupied  by  something,  which  she  did  not 
care  to  mention,  hut  at  last  she  said: 

"  Your  mother  had ,  given  you  her  clock,  had  she 
not;  the  girl  playing  at  cup. and  hall?  " 
•  He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied: 

"  Yes,  yes;  she  said  to  me  (but  it,  was  a  long  tiiQe 
ago,  when  she  first  came  here) : '  I  shall  leave  the  clock 
to  you,  if  you  look  after  me  well.'  " 

Madanie  Caravan  was  reassured,  and  regained  h^r 
serenity,  and  said : 

'*  Well,  then,  you  must  go  and  ffetch  it  out  of  her 
room,  for  if  we  get  your  sister  here,. she  will  prfevent 
us  from  having  it."   .  .       .       ^ 

He  hesitated.  .  . 

..  "Do  you  think  so?     .     •     /' 

That  made  her  angry. 

-*  I  certainly  think  so;  as  soon  ^s  it  is  in  our  posses- 
sion, she  will  know  ilothing  at  all  about  where  it  came 
from;  it  belongs  to  us.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the 
chest  of  drawers  with  the  marble  top,  that  is  in  her' 
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room ;  she  giDvc  it  me  one  day  when  she  was  in  a  good 
tempen     We  will  bring  it  down  at  the  same  time." 

Caravan,  howeFcr^  stemed  incredulons,  and  said: 

'^  But,  my  dear,  it  is  a  great  responsibility  1 " 

She  turned  on  him  furiously. 

"Ohl  Indeed!  Will  you  never  alter?  You 
would  let  your  children  die  of  hunger,  rather  than  make 
a  move.  Does  not  that  chest  of  drafwers  belong  to 
us,  as  .she  gave  it  to  me  ?  And  if  your  sister  is  not 
satisfied,  let  her  tell  me  so,  me  1  I  don't  care  a  straw 
for  your  sister,  G>me,  get  up,  and  we  will  bring 
down  what  your  mother  gave  us,  immediately.'* 

Trembling  and  vanquished,  he  got  out  of  bed,  and 
began  to  put  on  his  trousers,  but  she  stopped  htm : 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dress  yoursdf ;  ^our 
drawers  ape  <)uite  enough ;  I  meaift  to  go  as  I  am.'^ 

They  both  left  fi>e  room  in  their  night  {:lothes,  went 
upstairs  <^ite  noiselessly,  opened  the  door  and  went 
into  the  room,  where  the  four  lighted  tapers  and  the 
plate  with  the  sprig  of  box  alone  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing the  old  woman  In  her  rigid  repose;  for  Rosalie, 
who  was  lying  badk  in  the  easy  chair  with  her  kgs 
stretched  out,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  her  bead 
on  one  side,  was  also  quite  motionless,  a^  was  snoring 
with  her  mouth  wide  open.  < 

Caravan  took  the  clock,  which  was  one  of  thosfe  gro» 
tesque  objects  that  were  produced  so  plentifirity  under 
the  Empire,  A  girl  in  gilt  bronie  was  holding  a  ciip 
and  ball,  and  the  ball  formed  the  pendulum. 

^  Givfe  that  to  me,*'  hife^ifc  said,  "  and  take  the  triar- 
blc  top  gS  the  chest  of  drawers."  ♦ 

He  put  4he  marble  on  his  shoulder  wil!h  a  considera^ 
ble  effort,  and  they  left  the  room.    Caravan  had  to 
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stoop  in  the  door-way,  and  trembled  as  he  went  down- 
stairs,  while  his  wife  walked  backwards,  so  as  to  light 
him,  and  held  the  candlestick  in  one  hand,  while  she 
had  the  clock  under  her  other  arm. 

When  they  were  in  their  own  room,  she  heaved  a 
sigh. 

**  We  have  got  over  the  worst  part  of  the  job,"  ahc 
said;  '*  so  now  let  us  go  and  fetch  the  other  things." 

But  the  drawers  were  full  of  the  old  woman's  wear- 
ing apparel,  which  they  must  manage  to  hide  some- 
where, and  Madame  Caravan  soon  thought  of  a  plan. 

''  Go  and  get  that  wooden  box  in  the  passage;  it  is 
hardly  worth  anything,  and  we  may  just  as  well  put 
it  here." 

And  when  he  had  brought  it  upstairs,  the  change 
began.  One  by  one,  she  took  out  all  the  collars,  cuffs, 
chemises,  caps,  all  the  well-worn  things  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  poor  woman  lying  there  behind  them, 
and  arranged  them  methodically  in  the  wooden  box, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  Madame  Braux,  the 
deceased  woman's  other  child,  who  would  be  coming 
the  next  day. 

When  they  had  finished,  they  first  of  all  carried  the 
drawers  downstairs,  and  the  remaining  portion  after- 
wards, each  of  them  holding  an  end,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds  where  it 
would  stand  best;  but  at  last  they  settled  upon  their 
own  room,  oppbsite  the  bed,  between  the  two  windows, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  in  its  place,  Madame  Caravan 
filled  it  with  her  own  things.  The  clock  was  placed 
on  the  chimney-piece  in  the  dining-room,  and  they 
looked  to  see  what  the  effect  was,  and  they  were  both 
delighted  with  it,  and  agreed  that  nothing  could  be 
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better.  Then  they  got  into  bed,  she  blew  out  the  can- 
dle, and  soon  everybody  in  the  house  was  asleep. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Caravan  opened  his  eyes 
again.  His  mind  was  rather  confused  when  he  woke 
up,  and  he  did  not  clearly  remember  what  had  hap- 
pened, for  a  few  minutes;  when  he  did,  he  felt  it 
painfully,  and  jumped  out  of  bed,  almost  ready  to  cry 
again. 

He  very  soon  went  to  the  room  overhead,  where 
Rosalie  was  still  sleeping  in  the  same  position  as  the 
night  before,  for  she  did  not  wake  up  once  during  the 
whole  time.  He  sent  her  to  do  her  work,  put  fresh 
tapers  in  the  place  of  those  that  had  burnt  out,  and 
then  he  looked  at  his  mother,  revolving  in  his  brain 
those  apparently  profound  thoughts,  those  religious 
and  philosophical  commonplaces,  which  trouble  people 
of  mediocre  minds,  in  the  face  of  death. 

But  he  went  down  stairs  as  soon  as  his  wife  called 
him.  She  had  written  out  a  list  of  what  had  to  be 
done  during  the  morning,  which  rather  frightened  him 
when  he  saw  that  he  would  have  to  do  all  this: 

1.  Give  information  of  the  death  to  the  Mayor*s 
officer. 

2.  See  the  doctor  who  had  attended  her. 

3.  Order  the  coffin. 

4.  Give  notice  at  the  church. 

5.  Go  to  the  undertaker. 

6.  Order  the  notices  of  her  death  at  the  printer^s. 

7.  Go  to  the  lawyer. 

8.  Telegraph  the  news  to  all  the  family. 

Besides  all  this  there  were  a  number  of  small  com- 
missions; so  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out,  and  as  the 
news    had    got    abroad,    Madame    Caravan's    female 
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friends  and  neighbors  soon  begaa  to  come  in,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  body.  There  had  been 
a  scene  at  the  hairdresser's,  on  the  ground  floor,  about 
the  matter,  between  husband  and  wife,  while  he  was 
shaving  a  customer;  for  while  she  was  knitting  the 
woman  had  said :  "  Well,  there  is  one  less,  and  as 
great  a  miser  as  one  ever  meets  with.  I  certainly  was 
not  very  fond  of  her;  but,  nevertheless,  I  must  go  and 
have  a  look  at  her." 

The  husband,  while  lathering  his  patient's  chin,  said : 
"That  is  another  queer  fancy!  Nobody  but  a  woman 
would  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  enough  for 
them  to  worry  you  during  life,  but  they  cannot  even 
leave  you  at  peace  when  you  are  dead."  But  his  wife, 
without  disconcerting  herself  the  least,  replied:  "The 
feeling  is  stranger  than  I,  and  I  must  go.  It  has  been 
on  me  since  the  morning.  If  I  was  not  to  see  her,  I 
should  think  about  it  all  my  life,  but  when  I  have  had 
a  gpod  look  at  her,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

The  knight  of  the  razor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
remarked  in  a  low  voice  to  the  gentlemax)  whose  cheek, 
he  was  scraping :  "  I  just  ask  you,  what  sort  of  ideas 
do  you  think  these  confounded  females  have?  I  should, 
not  amuse  myself  by  going  to  see  g,  corpse  I"  But 
his  wife  had  heard  him,  and  replied  very  quietly: 
"  But  it  is  so,  it  is  so."  And  then,  putting  her  knit- 
ting on  the  counter,  she  went  upstaiiis,  to  the  first 
floor,  where  she  met  two  other  neighbors,  who  had. 
just  come,  and  who  wer^  discussing  the  event  with 
Madame  Caravan,  who  was  giving  them  the  details, 
and  they  all  went  together  to  the  mortuary  chamber. 
The  four  women  went  in  softly,  and,  one  after  the 
other,  sprinkled  the  bed  clothes  with  the  holy  water, 
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knelt  down,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  while  they  mum- 
bled a  prayer,  then  they  got  up,  and  open-mouthed, 
regarded  the  corpse  for  a  long  time,  while  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  dead  woman,  with  her  handkerchief  to 
her  face,  pretended  to  be  sobbing  piteously. 

When  she  turned  about  to  walk  away,  whom  should 
she  perceive  standing  close  to  the  door  but  Marie- 
Louise  and  Philippe-Auguste,  who  were  curiously  tak- 
ing stock  of  things.  Then,  forgetting  to  control  her 
chagrin,  she  threw  herself  upon  them  with  uplifted 
hands,  crying  out  in  a  furious  voice,  **  Will  you  get 
out  of  this,  you  filthy  brats.*' 

Ten  minutes  later,  in  going  upstairs  again  with  an* 
other  contingent  of  neighbors,  she  prayed,  wept  pro- 
fusely, performed  all  her  duties,  and  found  once  more 
her  two  children,  who  had  followed  her  up  stairs.  She 
again  boxed  their  ears  soundly,  but  the  next  time  she 
paid  no  heed  to  them,  and  at  each  fresh  arrival  of  vis- 
itors the  two  urchins  always  followed  in  the  wake, 
crowded  themselves  up  in  a  corner,  and  imitating  sla- 
vishly everything  they  saw  their  mother  do. 

When  the  afternoon  came  round  the  crowds  of  curi- 
ous people  began  to  diminish,  and  soon  there  were  no 
more  visitors.  Madame  Caravan,  returning  to  her 
own  apartments,  began  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  the  defunct  was 
hence  left  by  herself. 

The  window  of  the  room  was  open.  A  torrid  heat 
entered  along  with  the  clouds  of  dust;  the  flames  of  the 
four  candles  were  flickering  in  the  direction  of  the  im- 
mobile corpse,  and  upon  the  cloth  which  covered  the 
face,  the  closed  eyes,  the  two  hands  stretched  out,  small 
flies  alighted,  came,  went,  and  careered  up  and  down 
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incessantly,  being  the  only  companions  of  the  old 
woman  during  the  next  hour. 

Marie-Louise  and  Philippe-Auguste,  however,  had 
now  left  the  house^  and  were  running  up  and  down  the 
street.  They  were  soon  surrounded  by  their  play- 
mates, by  little  girls,  especially,  who  were  older,  and 
who  were  much  more  interested  to  inquire  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  life,  asking  xpestioos  after  the  mariner  of 
persons  of  great  importance.  ^ 

**Thcn  your  grandmother  is  dead?"  "Yes,  she 
died  yesterday  evening."  "  How,  in  what  way  did  she 
meet  her  death?  " 

Then  Marie  began  to  explain,  telling  all  about  the 
candles  and  the  cadaverous  face.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore great  curiosity  was  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  all 
the  children,  and  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  Up- 
stairs to  look  at  the  departed. 

It  was  not  long  before  Marie-Louise  had  arranged 
a  group  for  a  first  visit,  consisting  of  five  g4rls  and  two 
boys  —  the  biggest  and  the  most  courageous.  She 
made  them  take  oil  their  shoes  so  that  they  might  not 
be  discovered.  The  troupe  filed  into  the  house  and 
mounted  the  stairs  as  stealthily  as  an  army  of  mice. 

Once  in  the  chamber,  the  little  girl,  imitating  her 
mother,  regulated  the  ceremony.  She  solemnly  walked 
in  advance  of  her  comrades,  went  down  on  her  knees, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  moistened  her  lips  with  the 
holy  water,  stood  up  again,  sprinkled  the  bed,  and 
while  the  children,  all  crowded  together,  were  ap- 
proaching —  frightened  and  curious,  and  eager  to  look 
at  the  face  and  hands  of. the  deceased  —  she  began  sud* 
denly  to  simulate  sobbing,  and  to  bury  her  eyes  in  her 
little    handkerchief.     Then,    becoming  instantly    ron- 
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soledi  on  thinking  of  the  other  children  who  were  down 
stairs  waiting  at  the  door,  she  withdrew  in  haste,  re- 
turning in  a. minute  with  another  group,  then  a  third; 
for  all  the  little  ruffians  of  the  country-side,  even  to  the 
little  beggars  in  rags,  had  congr^ated  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  new  pleasure;  and  each  time  she  repeated 
her  mother's  grimaces  with  absolute  perfection. 
<  At  length,  however,  she  became  tired.  Some  game 
or  other  attracted  the  children  aw^y  from  the  house, 
and  the  old  grandmother  was  left  alone,  forgotten  sud- 
denly by  everybody. 

A  dismal  gloom  pervaded  the  chamber,  and  tipon 
the  dry  and  rigid  features  of  the  corpse,  the  dying 
flames. of  the  candles  cast  occasional  gleams  of  light. 

Towards  8  o'clock.  Caravan  ascended  to  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  closed  the  windows,  and  renewed  the 
candles.  On  entering  now  he  was  quite  composed,  evi- 
dently accustomed  already  to  regard  the  corpse  as 
though  it  had  been  there  for  a  month.  He  even  went 
the  length  of  declaring  that,  as  yet,  there  was  not  any 
signs  of  decomposition,  making  this  remark  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  and  his  wife  were  about  to  sit  down 
at  table.  "  Pshaw  1 "  she  responded,  "  she  is  now  in 
wood;  she  will  keep  there  for  a  year." 

The  soup  was  eaten  without  a  word  being  uttered  by 
anyone.  The  children,  who  had  been  free  all  day, 
now  worn  out  by  fatigue,  were  sleeping  soundly  on 
their  chairs,  and  nobody  ventured  on  breaking  the 
silence. 

Suddenly  the  flame  of  the  lamp  went  down.  Mdme. 
Caravan  immediately  turned  up  the  wick,  a  prolonged 
gurgling  noise  ensued,  and  the  light  went  out.  It  had 
beeq  forgotten  during  the  day  to  buy  oil.     To  send 
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for  it  now  to  the  grocers'  would  keep  back  the  dloner, 
and  everybody  began  to  look  for  candlesi  but  none  were 
to  bie  found  except  the  night  lights  which  had  been 
placed  upoQ  the  tables  upstairs,  in  the  death  chamber. 

Mdme.  Caravan,  always  prompt  in  her  decisions, 
quickly  dispatched  Marie-Louise  to  fetch  two,  and  her 
return  was  awaited  in  total  darkness. 

The  footsteps  of  the  girl  who  had  ascended  the 
stairs  were  distinctly  heard.  There  followed  now  a 
silence  for  a  few  seconds,  then  the  child  descended  pre- 
cipitately. She  threw  open  the  door  affrighted,  and  in 
a  choked  voice  murmured  :^*  Oh  I  papa,  grandmamnia 
is  dressing  herself ! '' 

Cai^avan  bounded  ta  his  feet  with  such  precipitance 
that  his  chair  rolled  over  against  the  chair.  He  stam- 
mered out;:  "You  say?  •  .  .  What  is  that  you 
say?"  .  . 

But  Marie*Louise,  gasping  with  emotion,  repeated: 
"Grand  .  •  •  grand  .  •  •  grandmamma  is 
putting  on  her  clothes,  she  is  coming  down  stairs." 

Caravan  pushed  boldly  up  the  staircase,  followed  by 
his  wife,  dumbfounded;  but  be  came  to  a  standstill  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  second  floor,  overcome  with  terror^ 
not  daring  to  enter.  What  was  he  going  to  see? 
Mdme.  Caravan,  more  courageous,  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door  and  stepped  forward  into  the  room. 

The  room  seemed  to  become  darker,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  a  tall  emaciated  figure  moved  about.  The 
old  woman  stood  upright,  and  m  awakening  from  her 
lethargic  sleep,  before  even  full  consciousness  had  re- 
turned to  her,  in  turning  upon  her  side,  and  raising 
herself  on  her  elbow,  she  had  extinguished  three  of  the 
candles  which  burned  near  the  mortuary  bed.     Then, 
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rccbvieriflg  her  Stf^ngtK,  «hc'  got  out  of  bed  and  began 
to  seek  for  bei^  things.  The  absence  of  her  che«t  of 
draweips  had  at  first  given  ber  «ome  trouble,  but,  af te«* 
a  little,  <bc  had  succeeded  in  finding  her  thirtgi  at  ^he 
bottom  ^f  the  wooden  trunk,  and  was  now  qiftetly 
dres^rig.  She 'emptied  the  plateful  of  hoty  water,  re^ 
placed  the  box  which  contained  the  latter  beWmJ  tbd 
tookittg^lass  and  arranged  the  chaiTs^  in  their  pfaces, 
»nd  was-^  ready  to  go  downstairs  when'  there  appelated 
before  her  her  sdrl  apd  daughter-in-kw, 

CaraVan-  ni^ed  forward,  seized  her  by  the  han^,- 
embraced' her  with  tJears  in  his  eyes,  while  his- wife,  whO' 
was  behind  him,  repeated  in  a  hypocritical  tone  of 
voice:  *^  Oh,  what  a  blessmgl    Oh-,  what  a  blessing!  " 

B\it  the  olid  womai^,  wilfcout  being  at  alt  moved, 
withoU«  even '  appearing  to  under^talnd,  as  rigid  as  ^a- 
statue,  and  with  glazed  eyes,  simply  asked ;  "  Will  the 
dinner  soow  be  ready  ?  ** 

He  st5ammet»ed  out,  not  knowing  what  he  said :  **  O, 
yes,  mother,  we  have  been  waiting  for  you.'* 

And  with  ah  alacrity,  unusual  in  him,  he  took  fter 
arm,  while  MdrAe*  CaraVan,  the  younger,  seized'  the: 
cmdle  and  -lighted  them'  downstairs,  walking  back- 
wards in  front  c^f  them,  step  by  ^ep,  just  as  she?  had 
dbne  the  previous^  nighf,  in  front  of  her  hu^nd;  who 
was  carrying  thie  marble. 

•  On  reaching  the  first  ftoof ,  she*  ran  up  against  people* 
who  were  ascending.  It  was-  the  Charenfon*  family,. 
Mdme.  Bcau)e,  follbwed  by  her  husband'. 

The  wife,  tall,  fleshy,  with  a  dropsical  stomach  wHich 
thnew  her  trunk  far  ottt  behind  her,  opened  wide  her 
astonished  eyes,  ready  to  take  flight.     The  Husband^ 
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a  shoemaker  socialist,  a  little  hairy  man,  the  perfect 
image  of  a  monkey,  murmured,  quite  unconcerned: 
"Well,  what  next?     Is  she  resurrected?" 

As  soon  as  Mdme.  Caravan  recognized  them,  she 
made  despairing  signs  to  them^  then,  speaking  aloud, 
she  said:  **  Mercy  I  How  do  you  meanl  .  ,  . 
Look  there  1     What  a  happy  surprise  I  " 

But  Mdme.  Braux,  dumbfounded,  understood  noth- 
ing; she  responded  in  a  low  voice:  "It  was  your  dis- 
patch which  made  us  come;  we  believed  it  was  all 
over." 

Her  husband,  who  was  behind  her,  pinched  her  to 
make  her  keep  silent.  He  added  with  a  malignant 
laugh,  which  his  thick  beard  concealed:  "  It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  invite  us  here.  We  set  out  in  post 
haste." — which  remark  showed  clearly  the  hostility 
which  had  for  a  long  time  reigned  bet\Meen  the  house- 
holds. Then,  just  as  the  old  woman  had  arrived  at 
the  last  steps,  he  pushed  forward  quickly  and  rubbed 
against  her  cheeks  the  hair  which  covered  his  face, 
bawling  out  in  her  ear,  on  account  of  her  deafness: 
"  How  well  you  look,  mother;  sturdy  as  usual,  hey!  " 

Mdme.  Braux,  in  her  stupor  at  seeing  the  old  woman 
whom  they  all  believed  to  be  dead,  dared  not  even 
embrace  her;  and  her  enormous  belly  blocked  up  the 
passage  and  hindered  the  others  from  advancing.  The 
old  woman,  uneasy  and  suspicious,  but  without  speak- 
ing, looked  at  everyone  around  her;  and  her  .little 
gray  eyes,  piercing  and  hard,  fixed  themselves  now 
on  the  one  and  now  on  the  other,  and  they  were  so 
terrible  in  their  expression  that  the  children  became 
frightened. 
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Caravan,  to  explain  matters,  said :  ''  She  has  been 
somewhat  ill,  but  she  is  better  now ;  quite  well,  indeed, 
are  you  not,  mother?" 

Then  the  good  woman,  stopping  in  her  walk,  re- 
sponded in  a  husky  voice,  as  though  it  came  from  a 
distance :  "  It  was  syncope.     I  heard  you  all  the  while." 

An  embarrassing  silence  followed.  They  entered 
the  dining-room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  all  sat  down 
to  an  improvised  dinner. 

Only  M.  Braux  had  retained  his  self-possession;  his 
gorilla  features  grinned  wickedly,  while  he  let  fall  some 
words  of  double  meaning  which  painfully  disconcerted 
everyone. 

But  the  clock  in  the  hall  kept  on  ticking  every  sec- 
ond; and  Rosalie,  lost  in  astonishment,  came  to  seek 
out  Caravan,  who  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  her,  as  she 
threw  down  his  serviette.  His  brother-in-law  even 
asked  him  whether  it  was  not  one  of  his  days  to  hold 
a  reception,  to  which  he  stammered  out,  in  answer: 
"No,  I  have  only  been  executing  a  few  commissions; 
nothing  more." 

Next,  a  packet  was  brought  in,  which  he  began  to 
open  sadly,  and  from  which  dropped  out  unexpectedly 
a  letter  with  black  borders.  Then,  reddening  up  to 
the  very  eyes,  he  picked  up  the  letter  hurriedly,  and 
pushed  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

His  mother  had  not  seen  it!  She  was  looking  in- 
tently at  her  clock,  which  stood  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  the  embarrassment  increased  in  midst  of  a  glacial 
silence.  Turning  her  face  towards  her  daughter,  the 
old  woman,  from  whose  eyes  flashed  fierce  malice,  said : 
"  On  Monday,  you  must  take  me  away  from  here,  so 
that  I  can  see  your  little  girl.     I  want  so  much  to  see 
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her."  Madame  Braux,  her  features  illuminated,  ex- 
claimed: "  Yes,  mother,  that  I  will,"  while  Mdme.  Car- 
avan, the  younger,  became  pale,  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
during the  most  excruciating  agony.  The  two  men, 
however,  gradually  drifted  into  conversation,  and  soon 
became  embroiled  in  a  political  discussion.  Braux 
maintained  the  most  revolutionary  and  communistic 
doctrines,  gesticulating  and  throwing  about  his  arms, 
his  eyes  darting  like  a  blood-hound's.  "  Property, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  is  robbery  perpetrated  on  the  working 
classes ;  the  land  is  the  common  property  of  every  man ; 
hereditary  rights  are  an  infamy  and  a  disgrace."  But, 
hereupon,  he  suddenly  stopped,  having  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  who  has  just  said  something  foolish; 
then,  resuming,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  in  softer  tones: 
"  But  I  can  see  quite  well  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
moment  to  discuss  such  things." 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Doctor  Chenet  appeared. 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  bewildered,  but  regaining  his 
usual  smirking  expression  of  countenance,  he  jauntily^ 
approached  the  old  woman,  and  said:  ''Ah,  hah  I 
martma,  you  are  better  to-day.  Oh  I  I  never  had  any 
doubt  but  you  would  come  round  again;  in  fact,  I  said 
to  myself  as  I  was  mounting  the  staircase,  *  I  have  an 
idea  that  I  shall  find  the  old  one  on  her  feet  once  more ;' 
and  he  tapped  her  gently  on  the  back :  "  Ah  1  she  is  as 
solid  as  the  Pont-Neuf,  she  will  see  us  all  out;  you 
shall  see  if  she  does  not." 

He  sat  down,  accepted  the  coffee  that  was  offered 
him,  and  soon  began  to  join  in  the  conversation  of  the 
two  men,  backing  up  Braux,  for  he  himself  had  been 
mixed  up  in  the  Commune. 

Now,    the    old    woman,    feeling    herself-  fatigued. 
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wished  to  leave  the  room,  at  which  Caravan  rushed 
forward.  She  thereupon  fixed  him  in  the  eyes  and 
said  to  him :  "  You,  you,  must  carry  my  clock  and  chest 
of  drawers  up  stairs  again  without  a  moment's-  delay." 
**  Yes,  mamma,"  he  replied,  yawning;  "yes,  I  will  do 
so."  The  old  woman  then  took  the  arm  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  withdrew  from  the  room.  The  two  Caravans 
remained  rooted  to  the  floor,  silent,  plunged  in  the  deep- 
est despair,  while  Braux  rubbed  his  hands  and  sipped 
his  coffee,  gleefully. 

Suddenly  Mdme.  Caravan,  consumed  with  rage, 
rushed  at  him,  exclaiming:  "You  are  a  thief,  a  foot- 
pad, a  cur.  I  would  spit  in  your  face,  if  ...  I 
would  .  ,  .  I  . .  •  .  would.  .  .  ."  She  could 
find'  nothing  further  to  say,  suffocating  as  she  was, 
with  rage,  while  he  still  sipped  his  coffee,  with  a  smile. 

His  wife  returning  JQst  then,  looked  menacingly  at 
her  sister-inJaw,  and  both  —  the  one  with  her  enor- 
nlous  fat  stomach,  the  other,  epileptic  and  spare,  voice 
changed,  hands  trembling  —  Acw  at  one  another  and 
seized  each  other  by  the  throat.    ' 

Chen^t  and  Braox  now  interposed,  and  the  latter 
taking  his  better  half  by  the  shoulders  pushed  her  out 
of  the  dopr  In  fropt  of  >him;  shouting  to  his  sister-in- 
law;  **  Go  away,  you  $lut:  you  are  a  disgrace  to  your 
relations;''  and  the  two  were  heard  in  the  street  bel- 
l/>wing  and  shouting  at  the  Caravans,  until  after  they 
had  disappeared  from  sight. 

•  M.  Cheaet  also  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  Car- 
avans alone,  face  to  face.  The  husband  sooijt  fell 
l^ack  on  his  ch^ir,  and  with  the  cold  sweat  standing  out 
in  beads  on  his  temples,  murmured:  "  What  shall  I  say 
to  jny  chief  to-morrow?  '* 
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IN  Senichou,  which  Is  a  suburb  of  Prague,  there 
lived  about  twenty  years  ago,  two  pdor. but  honest 
people,  who. earned  their  bre'ad  'by  the  sweat  off 
■their  brow;  he  worked  in  a  large  printing  establish- 
menft,  and  his  wife  employed  her  spare  titne  as  ^  laun- 
dress. Their  pride,  and  their  only  p'leasare,  was  their 
daughter  Viteska,  who  was  a  vigorous,  vdltrptuous- 
looking,  handsome  girl  of  eighteen,  'whom  they  brought 
up  very  well  and  carefully.  She  worked  for  a  dress- 
maker, and  was  thus  able  to  help  her  parents  .a  little, 
and  she  m^cje  use  of  her  leisure  moments  to  improve 
tier  education,  and  especially  her  music.  She  was  a 
general  favorite  in  the  neig;hborhood  an  account  of  her 
quiet  modest  demeanor,  and  she  was  looked  upon  as  ti 
model  Ijy  the  whole  suburb.. 

When  she  wenft  to  work  in  the  town,  the  tall  girl 
with  her  magnificent  head,  which  resembled  that  of 
an  ancient,  Bohemian  Amazon,  With  ijts  wealth  of  black 
hair,  and  her  dark,  sparkling  yet  soft  eyes^  attracted 
the  looks  of  passers-by,  in  spite  of  her  shabby  dress, 
much  more  than  the  graceful,  well-dressed  ladies  of  the 
aristocracy.  *  Frequently  some  young,  wealthy  lounger 
would  follow  her  home ;  and  even  try  to  get  into  con- 
versation with  her,  but  she  always  managed  to  get  rid 
of  them  and  their  importunities,  and  she  did  not  re- 
quire any  protector,  for  she  was  quite  capable  of  pro- 
tecting herself  from  any  insults. 

One  evening,  however,  she  met  a  man  tn  tht  sus- 
135 
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pension  bridge,  whose  strange  appearance  made  her 
give  him  a  look  which  evinced  some  interest,  but  per- 
haps even  more  surprise.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
man  with  bright  eyes  and  a  black  beard;  he  was  very 
sunburnt,  and  in  his  long  coat,  which  was  like  a  caftan, 
with  a  red  fez  on  his  head,  he  gave  those  who  saw 
him  the  impression  of  an  Oriental;  he  had  noticed 
her  look  all  the  more  as  he  himself  had  been  so  struck 
by  her  poor,  and  at  the  same  time  regal,  appearance, 
that  he  remained  standing  and  looking  at  her  in  such 
a  way,  that  he  seemed  to  be  devouring  her  with  his 
eyes,  so  that  Viteska,  who  was  usually  so  fearless, 
looked  down.  She  hurried  on  and  he  followed  her, 
and  the  quicker  she  walked,  the  more  rapidly  he  fol- 
lowed her,  and,  at  last,  when  they  were  in  a  narrow, 
dark  street  in  the  suburb,  he  suddenly  said  in  an  insinu- 
ating voice :  "  May  I  offer  you  my  arm,  my  pretty 
girl?"  "You  can  see  that  I  am  old  enough  to  look 
after  myself,"  Viteska  replied  hastily;  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  must  beg  you  not  to  follow  me  any  . 
more ;  I  am  known  in  this  neighborhood,  and  it  might 
damage  my  reputation."  **  Oh !  You  are  very  much 
mistaken  if  you  think  you  will  get  rid  of  me  so  easily," 
he  replied.  '*  I  have  just  come  from  the  East  and 
am  returning  there  soon,  come  with  me,  and  as  I 
fancy  that  you  are  as  sensible  as  you  are  beautiful, 
you  will  certainly  make  your  fortune  there,  and  I  will 
bet  that  before  the  end  of  a  year,  you.  will  be  covered 
with  diamonds,  and  be  waited  on  by  eunuchs  and  fe- 
male slaves."  , 

"  I  am  a  respectable  girl,  sir,"  she  replied  proudly, 
and  tried  to  go  on  in  front,  but  the  stranger  was  im- 
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mediartly!  at  her  side  agkin/  "  You  were  bom  to  rule," 
he  whispered  to  her.  '*  Believe  me,  and  L  underhand 
the  matter,  that  you  will  live  to  be  a  Sultaness,  if  you 
have  any  luck.**  The  girl  did  not  give  him  any  an- 
swer, but  walked  on.  "  But,  at  any  rate,  listen  to  me," 
the  temptcfr  continued.  "1  will  not  listcil  to  anything; 
because  I  am  poor,  you  think  it  will  be  easy  for  yo\x 
to  seduce  me,"  Viteska  exclaimed :  "  but  I  am  as  virtu- 
ous as  I  am  poor,  and  I  should  despise  any  position 
which  I  had  to  buy  with  shame."  They  had  reached 
the  little  house  where  her  parents  lived,  and  she  rah 
in  quickly,  and  slammed  the  door  behind  her. 

When  she  went  into  the  town  the  next  morning, 
the  stranger  was  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
where  she  lived,  and  bowed  to  her  very  respectfully. 
"  Allow  me  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you,"  he  began. 
^*  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  beg  youi*  pardon  for  my  be- 
havior yesterday."  "  Please  let  me  gd  on  my  way 
quietly,"  the  girl  replied  "  What  will  the  neighbors 
think  of  me?  "  "  I  did  not  know  you,"  he  went  on, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  het  angry  looks,  "  but 
your  extraordinary  beauty  attracted  me.  Now  that  I 
know  that  you  are  as  virtuous  as  you  are  charming, 
I  wish  very  much  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
you.  Believe  me,  I  'have  the  most  honorable  inten- 
tions." 

Unfortunately,  the  bold  stranger  had  taken  the  girl's 
fancy,  and  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse 
him.  "  If  you  are  really  in  earnest,"  she  stammered 
in  charmitig  confusion,  "do  not  follow  me  about  in 
the  public  streets,  but  c6me  to  my  parents'  house  like 
a   man  of  honor,   and  state  your   intentions   there." 
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"  I  will  certainly  do  so,  and  imnKdiately,  if  you  like," 
the  stranger  replied,  eagerly.^  "  No,  no,"  Viteaka  said; 
"  but  come  this  evening  if  you  like," 

The  stranger  bowed  and  left  her,  and  reaUy  called 
on  her  parents  in  the  evening.  He  introduced  him«« 
self  as  Ireneus  Krisapolis,  a  merchant  from  Sncvyrna, 
spoke  of  his  brilliant  circumstances,  and  finally  de«» 
clared  that  he  loved  Vite^a  passionately.  "That  i3 
all  very  nice  and  rig^t,"  the  cautious  father  replied, 
*'  but  what  will  it  all  lead  to  ?  Under  m  cijrqain- 
stances  can  I  allow  you  to  visit  my  daughter.  Such  a 
passion  as  yours  often  dies  out  as  quickly  as  it  arises, 
and  a  respectable  girl  is  easily  robbed  of  her  virtue.'* 
"And  suppose  I  make  up  my  mind  to  marry  your 
daughter?  "  the  stranger  asked,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. "  Then  I  shall  refer  you  to  my  child>  for  I 
shall  never  force  Viteska  to  marry  against  her  will," 
her  father  said. 

The  stranger  seized  the  pretty  girl's  hand,  and  sppke 
in  glowing  terms  of  his  love  for  her,  of  the  luxury  with 
which  she  would  be  surrounded  in  his  house,  of  the 
wonders  of  the  East,  to  which  he  hoped  to  take  her, 
and  at  last  Viteska  consented  to  become  his  wife. 
Thereupon  the  stranger  hurried  on  the  arrangements 
for  the  wedding,  in  a  manner  that  made  the  most  favor- 
able impression  on  them  all,  and  during  the  time  before 
their  marriage  he  lay  at  her  feet  like  her  humble  slave. 

As  soon  as  they  were  married,  the  newly-married 
couple  set  off  on  their  journey  to  Smyrna  and  promised 
to  write  as  soon  as  they  got  there,  but  ft  nvp^th,  then 
two  and  three,  passed  without  the  parents,  whose  anx^ 
iety  increased  every  day,  receiving  a  line  from  ther^, 
until  at  last  the  father  in  terror  applied  to  the  police. 
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The  first  thing  was  to  write  to  the  Consul  at  Smyrna 
for  information:  his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  no 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Ireneus  Krisapolis  was  known 
in  Smyrna,  and  that  he  had  never  been  there.  The 
police,  at  the  entreaties  of  the  frantic  parents,  continued 
their  investigations,  but  for  a  long  time  without  any  re^ 
suit.  At  last,  however,  they  obtained  a  little  light  on 
the  subject,  but  it  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  po* 
lice  at  Pestle  said  that  a  man,  whose  personal  appear* 
ance  exactly  agreed  with  the  description  of  Viteska's 
husband,  had  a  short  time  before  carried  off  two  girls 
from  the  Hungarian  capital,  to  Turkey,  evidently  in- 
tending to  trade  in  that  coveted,  valuable  commodity 
there,  but  that  when  he  found  that  the  authorities  were 
on  his  track  he  had  escaped  from  justice  by  a  sudden 
flight. 

•  ••••• 

Four  years  after  Viteska's  mysterious  disappearance, 
two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  met  in  a  narrow 
street  In  Damascus,  in  a  scarcely  less  strange  manner, 
than  when  the  Greek  merchant  met  Viteska  on  the 
suspension  bridge  at  Prague.  The  man  with  the  black 
beard,  the  red  fez,  and  the  long,  green  caftan,  was 
no  one  else  than  Ireneus  Krisapolis;  matters  appeared 
to  be  going  well  with  him;  he  had  his  hands  com- 
fortably thrust  into  the  red  shawl  which  he  had  round 
his  waist,  and  a  negro  was  walking  behincl  him  with  a 
large  parasol,  while  another  carried  his  Chtloque  after 
him.  A  noble  Turkish  lady  met  him  in  a  littei*  borne 
by  four  shves;  she  was  wrapped  like  a  ghost  in  a  white 
veil,  only  that  a  pair  of  large,  dark,  threatening  eyes 
flashed  at  the  merchant. 

He  smiled,  for  he  thought  that  he  had  found  favor 
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in  the  eyes  of  an  Eastern  hourt,  and  that  flattered  him; 
but  he  soon  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  crowd,  and  forgot 
her  almost  immediately.  The  next  morning  how- 
ever, a  eunuch  of  the  pasha's  came  to  him,  to  his  no 
small  astonishment,  and  told  him  to  come  with  him. 
He  took  him  to  the  Sultan's  most  powerful  deputy, 
who  ruled  as  an  absolute  despot  in  Damascus.  They 
went  through  dark,  narrow  passages,  and  curtains  were 
pushed  aside,  which  rustled  behind  them  again.  At 
last  they  reached  a  large  rotunda,  the  center  of  which 
was  occupied  by  a  beautiful  fountain,  while  scarlet 
divans  ran  all  around  it.  Here  the  eunuch  told  the  mer- 
chant to  wait,  and  left  him.  He  was  puzzling  his  brains 
what  the  meaning  of  it  all  could  be,  when  suddenly 
a  tall,  commanding  woman  came  into  the  apartment. 
Again  a  pair  of  large,  threatening  eyes  looked  at  him 
through  the  veil,  while  he  knew  from  her  green,  gold- 
embroidered  caftan,  that  if  it  was  not  the  pasha's  wife, 
It  was  at  least  one  of  his  favorites,  who  was  before 
him,  and  so  he  hurriedly  knelt  down,  and  crossing  his 
hands  pn  his  breast,  he  put  his  head  on  to  the  ground 
before  h(sr.  But  a  clear,  diabolical  laugh  made  him 
look  up,  and  when  the  beautiful  Odalisque  threw  back 
her  veil,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  for  his  wife,  his 
deceived  wife,  whom  he  had  sold,  was  standing  before 
him- 

**  Do  you  know  me?  "■  she  asked  with  quiet  dignity. 
"  Viteska ! "  "  Yes,  that  was  my  name  when  I  was 
your  wife,"  she  replied  quickly,  in  a  contemptuous 
voice;  "  but  now  that  I  am  the  pasha's  wife,  my  name 
is  Sarema.  I  do  nqt  suppose  you  ever  expected  to  find 
me  again,  you  wretch,  when  you  sold  me  in  Varna  to 
an  old  Jewish  profligaftei  who  was  only  half  alive. 
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You  see  I  have  got  into  better  hands,  and  I  have  made 
my  fortune,  as  you  said  I  should  do.  Well  ?  What 
do  you  expect  of  me;  what  thanks,  what  reward?  " 

The  wretched  man  was  lying  overwhelmed,  at  the 
feet  of  the  woman  whom  be  had  so  shamefully  deceived, 
and  could  not  find  a  word  to  say;  he  had  felt  that  he 
was  lost,  and  had  not  even  got  the  courage  to  beg  for 
mercy.  "  You  deserve  death,  you  miscreant,"  Sarcma 
continued.  "  You  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  can  do  what- 
ever I  please  with  you,  for  the  pasha  has  left  your 
punishment  to  me  alone.  I  ought  to  have  you  impaled, 
and  to  feast  my  eyes  on  your  death  agonies.  That 
would  be  the  smallest  compensation  for  all  the  years 
of  degradation  that  I  have  been  through,  and  which 
I  owe  to  you."  **  Mercy,  Viteska  1  Mercy ! "  the 
wretched  man  cried,  trembling  all  over,  and  raising 
his  hands  to  her  in  supplication. 

The  Odalisque's  only  reply  was  a  laugh,  in  which 
rang  all  the  cruelty  of  an  insulted  woman's  deceived 
heart.  It  seemed  to  give  her  pleasure  to  see  the  man 
whom  she  had  Ipved,  and  who  had  so  shamefully 
trafficked  in  her  beauty,  in  his  mortal  agony,  as  he 
cringed  before  her,  whining  for  his  life,  as  he  clung 
to  her  knees,  but  at  last  she  seemed  to  relent  some- 
what. 

**  I  will  give  your  life,  you  miserable  wretch,"  she 
said,  ''  but  you  shall  not  go  unpunished."  So  saying, 
she  clapped  her  hands,  and.  four  black  eunuchs  came 
in,  and  seized  the  favorite's  unfortunate  husband  and 
in  a  moment  bound  his  hands  and  feet. 

"  I  have  altered  my  mind,  and  he  shall  not  be  put 
to  death,"  Sarema  said,  with  a  smile  that  made  the 
traitor's  blood  run  cold  in  his  veins;  *' but  give  him 
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a  hundred  blows  with  the  bastinade,  and  I  will  stand 
by  and  count  them."  "  For  God's  sake/'  the  merchant 
screamed,  '*  I  can  never  endure  it/'  "  Wc  will  see 
about  that,"  the  favorite  said,  coldly,  '^and  if  you 
die  under  it,  it  was  allotted  you  by  fate;  I  am  not 
going  to  retract  my  orders." 

She  threw  herself  down  on  tht  cushions,  and  began 
to  smoke  a  long  pipe,  which  a  female  slave  handed  to 
her  on  her  knees.  At  a  sign  from  her  the  eunuchs  tied 
the  wretched  man's  feet  to  the  pole,  by  which  the  soles 
of  the  culprit  were  raised,  and  began  the  terrible  pun- 
ishment. Already  at  the  tenth  blow  the  merchant  be- 
gan to  roar  like  a  wild  animal,  but  his  wife  whom  he 
had  betrayed,  remained  unmoved,  carelessly  blowing 
the  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  into  the  air,  and  resting  on 
her  lovely  arm,  she  watched  his  features,  which  were 
distorted  by  pain,  with  merciless  enjoyment. 

During  the  last  blows  he  only  groaned  gently,  and 
then  he  fainted. 

A  year  later  the  dealer  was  caught  with  his  female 
merchandise  by  the  police  in  an  Austrian  town,  and 
handed  over  to  justice^  when  he  made  a  full  confession, 
and  by  that  means  the  parents  of  the  Odalisque  of 
Senichou  heard  of  their  daughter's  position.  As  they 
knew  that  she  was  happy  and  surrounded  by  luxury, 
they  made  no  attempt  to  get  her  out  of  the  Pasha's 
hands,  who,  like  a  thorough  Mussulman,  had  become 
the  slave  of  his  slave. 

The  unfortunate  husband  was  sent  over  to  the 
frontier  when  he  was  released  from  prison.  His 
shameful  traffic,  however,  flourishes  still,  in  spite  of 
all  the  precautions  of  the  police  and  of  the  consuls,  and 
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every  year  he  provides  the  harems  of  the  East  with 
those  voluptuous  BoxclanaSy  especially  from  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  whq,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Mussulman,  vie  for 
the  prize  of  beauty,  with  the  slender  Circassian 
women* 
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STRAUSS'  band  was  playing  in  the  saloons  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  so  full 
that  the  young  cadet  Hussar-sergeant  Max  B., 
who  had  nothing  better  to  do  on  an  afternoon  when 
he  was  ofi  duty  than  to  drink  a  glass  of  good  beer  and 
to  listen  to  a  new  waltz  tune,  had  already  been  looking 
about  for  a  seat  for  some  time,  when  the  head  waiter, 
who  knew  him,  quickly  took  him  to  an  unoccupied 
place,  and  without  waiting  for  his  orders,  brought  him 
a  glass  of  beer.  A  very  gentlemanly-looking  man, 
and  three  elegantly  dressed  ladies  were  sitting  at  the 
table. 

The  cadet  saluted  them  with  military  politeness,  and 
sat  down,  but  almost  before  he  could  put  the  glass  to 
his  lips,  he  noticed  that  the  two  elder  ladies,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  married,  turned  up  their  noses  very  much 
at  his  taking  a  seat  at  their  table,  and  even  said  a 
few  words  which  he  could  not  catch,  but  which  no 
doubt  referred  unpleasantly  to  him.  "  I  am  afraid 
I  am  in  the  way  here,"  the  cadet  said;  and  he  got  up 
to  leave,  when  he  felt  a  pull  at  his  sabre-tasch  beneath 
the  table,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gentleman  felt  bound 
to  say  with  some  embarrassment :  **  Oh !  not  at  all ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  very  pleased  that  you  have 
chosen  this  table." 

Thereupon  the  cadet  resumed  his  seat,  not  so  much 
because  he  took  the  gentleman's  invitation  as  sincere, 
but  because  the  silent  request  to  remain,  which  he  had 
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received  under  the  table,  and  which  was  much  more 
sincerely  meant,  had  raised  in  him  one  of  those  charm- 
ing illusions,  which  are  so  frequent  in  our  youth,  and 
which  promised  so  much  happiness,  with  electrical 
rapidity.  He  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the 
daring  invitation  came  from  the  third,  the  youngest 
and  prettiest  of  the  ladies,  into  whose  company 
a  fortunate  accident  had  thrown  him. 

From  the  moment  that  he  had  sat  down  by  her,  how- 
ever, she  did  not  deign  to  bestow  even  another  look 
on  him,  much  less  a  word,  and  to  the  young  hussar, 
who  was  still  rather  inexperienced  in  such  matters, 
this  seemed  rather  strange;  but  he  possessed  enough 
natural  tact  not  to  expose  himself  to  a  rebuff  by  any 
hasty  advances,  but  quietly  to  wait  further  develop- 
ments of  the  adventure  on  the  part  of  the  heroine  of 
it.  This  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  her 
more  closely,  and  for  this  he  employed  the  moments 
when  their  attention  was  diverted  from  him,  and  was 
taken  up  by  conversation  among  themselves. 

The  girl,  whom  the  others  called  Angelica,  was  a 
thorough  Viennese  beauty,  not  exactly  regularly  beauti- 
ful, for  her  features  were  not  Roman  or  Greek,  and  not 
even  strictly  German,  and  yet  they  possessed  every  fe- 
male charm,  and  were  seductive,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  Her  strikingly  small  nose,  which  in  a  lady's- 
maid  might  have  been  called  impudent,  and  her  little 
mouth  with  its  voluptuously  full  lips,  which  would  have 
been  called  lustful  in  a  street-walker,  imparted  an  inde- 
scribable piquant  charm  to  her  small  head,  which  was 
surmounted  by  an  imposing  tower  of  that  soft  brown 
hair  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Viennese  women.  Her 
bright  eyes  were  full  of  good  sense,  and  a  merry  smile 
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lurked  continually  in  the  most  chamring  little  dim- 
ples hear  her  mooth  and  on  her  chin. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  our  cadet  was 
fettered^  with  no  more  will  of  hrs  otrn  than  a  slave 
has,  to  the  triomphal  chariot  of  this  delightful  little 
creature,  and  as  he  hoped  and  believed  — for  ever. 
And  he  was  a  man  worth  capturing.  He  wa^  tall  and 
slim,  but  muscular,  and  looked  like  an  athlete,  and  at 
the  time'  he  had  one  of  those  handsome,  open  faces 
which  women  like  so  much.  His  honest,  darie  eyes 
showed  strength  of  will^  courage  and  strong  passions, 
and  that,  women  also  like. 

During  an  interval  in  the  music,  an  elderly  gentle* 
man,  with  the  ribbon  of  an  order  in  his  button-hole, 
came  up  to  the  table,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  greeted  them,  it  was  evident  that  h€  was  an  old 
friend.  From  their  conversation,  which  was  carried 
on  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  with  much  anima- 
tion, in  the  bad,  Viennese  fashion,  the  cadet  gathered 
that  the  gentleman  who  was  with  the  ladies,  was  a 
Councilor  of  Legation,  and  that  the  eldest  lady  was 
his  wife,  while  the  second  lady  was  his  married,  and 
the  youngest  his  unmarried,  sister-inJaw.  When  they 
at  last  rose  to  go,  the  pretty  girl,  evidently  intention- 
ally, put  her  velvet  jacket,  trimmed  with  valuable 
sable,  very  loosely  over  her  shoulders;  then  she  re- 
mained standing  at  the  exit,  and  slowly  put  it  on,  so 
that  the  cadet  had  an  opportunity  to  get  close  to  her. 
"  Follow  us,"  she  whispered  to  him,  and  then  ran 
after  the  others.   ^ 

The  cadet  was  only  too  glad  to  obey  her  directions, 
and  followed  them  at  a  distance,  without  being  ob- 
served, to  the  house  where  they  lived.     A  week  passed 
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witHout  his  seeing  the  pretty  Angelica  again,  or  with- 
out her  giving  him  any  sign  of  life.  The  waiter  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  grounds,  whom  he  asked 
about  them,  could  tell  him  nothing  more  than  that  they 
were  people  of  position,  and  a  few  days  later  the  cadet 
saw  them  all  again  at  a  concert,  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  looking  at  his  ideal  from  a  distance.  She,  how- 
ever, when  she  could  do  so  without  danger,  gave  him 
one  of  those  coquettish  looks  which  inexperienced  young 
men  imagine  express  the  innermost  feelings  of  a  pure, 
virgin  heart*  On  that  occasion  she  left  the  grounds 
with  her  sisters,  much  earlier,  and  as  she  passed  the 
handsome  cadet,  she  let  a  small  piece  of  roUed-up 
paper  fall,  which  only  contained  the  words:  "Conic 
at  ten  o'clock  to-night,  and  ring  the  bell.*' 

He  was  outside  the  house  at  the  stroke  of  ten  and 
rang,  but  his  astonishment  knew  no  bounds  when,  in- 
stead of  Angelica  or  her  confidential  maid,  the  house- 
keeper opened  the  door.  She  saw  his  confusion,  and 
quickly  put  an  end  to  it  by  taking  his  hand,  and  pull- 
ing him  into  the  house.  "  Come  with  me/'  she  whis- 
pered; "I  know  all  about  it.  The  young  lady  will 
be  here  directly,  so  come  along."  Then  she  lead  him 
through  the  kitchen  into  a  room  which  was  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  which  she  had  appar^^ 
ently  furnished  for  similar  meetings,  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  left  him  there  by  himself,  and  the  cadet  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  the  elegant  furniture,  a  wide, 
soft  couch,  and  some  rather  obscene  pictures  in  broad, 
gilt  frames.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  beautiful  girl  came 
in,  and  without  any  further  ceremony,  threw  her  arms 
round  the  young  soldier's  neck.  In  her  negligee^  she 
appeared  to  him  much  more  beautiful  than  in  her  el^ 
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gant  outdoor  dress,  but  the  virginal  fragrance  which 
then  pervaded  her,  had  given  way  to  that  voluptuous 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  a  young  newly-married 
woman. 

Angelica,  whose  little  feet  were  encased  in  blue 
velvet  slippers  lined  with  ermine,  and  who  was  wrapped 
in  a  richly  embroidered,  white  dressing-gown,  that 
was  trimmed  with  lace,  drew  the  handsome  cadet  down 
on  to  the  couch  with  graceful  energy,  and  almost  be- 
fore he  exactly  knew  what  he  had  come  for,  she  was 
his,  and  the  young  soldier,  who  was  half  dazed  at  his 
unexpected  victory  and  good  fortune,  did  not  leave 
her  until  after  twelve  o^clock.  He  returned  every 
night  at  ten,  rang  the  bell,  and  was  admitted  by  the 
girl's  slylyrsmiling  confidante,  and  a  few  moments  later 
was  clasping  his  little  goddess,  who  used  to  wrap  her 
delicate,  white  limbs  sometimes  in  dark  sable,  and  at 
others  in  princely  ermine,  in  his  arms.  Every  time 
they  partook  of  a  delicious  supper,  laughed  and  joked 
and  loved  each  other  like  only  young,  good-looking 
people  do  love,  and  frequently  they  entertained  one 
another  until  morning. 

Once  the  cadet  attempted  diffidently  to  pay  the 
house-keeper  for  her  services,  and  also  for  the  supper, 
but  she  refused  his  money  with  a  laugh,  and  said  that 
everything  was  already  settled;  and  the  young  soldier 
had  reveled  in  this  manner  in  boundless  bliss  for  four 
months,  when,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  he  met  his 
mistress  in  the  street  one  day.  She  was  alone,  but  in 
spite  of  this  she  contracted  her  delicate,  finely-arched 
eyebrows  angrily,  when  he  was  about  to  speak  to  her, 
and  turned  her  head  away.  This  hurt  the  honest 
young  fellow's  feelings,  and  when  that  evening  she  drew 
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him  to  her  bosom,  that  was  rising  and  falling  tem- 
pestuously under  the  .black  velvet  that  covered  it,  he 
remonstrated  with  her  quietly,  but  emphatically. — She 
made  a  little  grimace,  and  looking  at  him  coldly  and 
angrily,  she  at  last  said,  shortly:  "  I  forbid  you  to  take 
any  notice  of  me  out  of  doors.  I  do  not  choose  to 
recognize  you;  do  you  understand?  " 

The  cadet  was  surprised  and  did  not  reply,  but  the 
harmony  of  his  pleasures  was  destroyed  by  a  harsh  dis- 
cord. For  some  time  he  bore  his  misery  in  silence  and 
with  resignation,  but  at  last  the  situation  became  un- 
endurable; his  mistress's  fiery  kisses  seemed  to  mock 
him,  and  the  pleasure  which  she  gave  him  to  degrade 
him,  so  at  last  he  summoned  up  courage,  and  in  his 
open  way,  he  came  straight  to  the  point. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  future,  Angelica  ? " 
She  wrinkled  her  brows  a  little.  "  Do  not  let  us  talk 
about  it;  at  any  rate  not  to-day."  "Why  not?  We 
must  talk  about  it  sooner  or  later,"  he  replied,  "  and 
I  think  it  Is  high  time  for  me  to  explain  my  intentions 
to  you,  if  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  a  dishonorable 
scoundrel  in  your  eyes."  She  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. "  I  look  upon  you  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
honorable  of  men.  Max,"  she  said,  soothingly,  after  a 
pause.  "And  do  you  trust  me  alsb?"  "Of  course 
I  do."  "  Are  you  convinced  that  I  love  you  hon- 
estly?"  "Quite."  "Then  do  not  hesitate  any 
longer  to  bestow  your  hand  upon  me,"  her  lover  said, 
in  conclusion.  "What  are  you  thinking  about?"  she 
cried,  quickly,  in  a  tone  of  refusal,  "  What  is  to  be 
the  end  of  our  connection?  What  is  at  any  rate  not 
permissible  with  a  woman,  is  wrong  and  dishonorable 
with  a  girl.     You  yourself  must  ietl  lowered  if  you 
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do  not  become  my  wife  as  soon  as  possible,"  "  What 
a  naf row-minded  view,"  Angelica  replied,  angrily; 
"  but  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  on  the 
subject,  but  .  .  •  by  letter."  "  No,  no ;  now,  di- 
rectly." 

The  pretty  girl  did  not  speak  for  some  time,  and 
looked  down,  but  suddenly  she  looked  at  her  lover,  and 
a  malicious,  mocking  smile  lurked  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  "Well,  I  love  you.  Max,  I  love  you  really 
and  ardently,"  she  said,  carelessly;  "but  I  can  never 
be  your  wife.  If  you  were  an  officer  I  might  perhaps 
marry  you;  yes,  I  certainly  would,  but  as  it  is,  it  is 
impossible."  "Is  that  your  last  word?"  the  cadet 
said,  in  great  excitement.  She  only  nodded,  and  then 
put  her  full,  white  arms  round  his  neck,  with  all  the 
security  of  a  mistress  who  is  granting  some  favor  to 
her  slave;  but  on  that  occasion  she  was  mistaken.  He 
sprang  up,  seized  his  sword  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  and  she  let  him  go,  for  she  felt  certain  that  he 
would  come  back  again,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  and 
when  she  wrote  to  him,  he  did  not  answer  her  letters, 
and  still  did  not  come;  so  at  last  she  gave  him  up. 

It  was  a  bad,  a  very  bad,  experience  for  the  hon* 
orable  young  fellow;  the  highborn,  frivolous  girl  had 
trampled  on  all  the  ideals  and  illusions  of  his  life  with 
her  small  feet,  for  he  then  saw  only  too  clearly,  that 
she  had  not  loved  him,  but  that  he  had  only  served  her 
pleasures  and  her  lusts,  while  he,  he  had  loved  her  so 
truly ! 

•         ••••••• 

About  a  year  after  the  catastrophe  with  charming 
Angelica,  the  handsome  cadet  happened  to  be  in  his 
captain's  quarters,  and  accidentally  saw  a  large  photo- 
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graph  of  a  lady  on  his  writing  table,  and  on  going  up 
and  looking  at  it,  he  recognized  —  Angelica. 

"What  a  beautiful  girl,"  he  eaid,  wishing  to  find 
out  how  the  land  lay.  ''  That  is  the  lady  I  am  going 
to  marry,^*  the  captain,  whose  vtnity  was  flattered, 
said,  ^*  and  she  is  as  pure  and  as  good  as  an  angel,  just 
as  she  is  as  beautiful  as  one,  and  into  the  bargain  she 
comes  of  a  very  good  and  very  rich  family;  in  short, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  she  is  '  a  good  match.'  " 
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IT  can  easily  be  proved  that  Austria  is  far  richer  in 
talented  men  in  every  domain,  than  North  Ger- 
many, but  while  men  are  systematically  drilled 
there  for  the  vocation  which  they  choose,  like  the 
Prussian  soldiers  are,  with  us  they  lack  the  necessary 
training,  especially  technical  training,  and  consequently 
very  few  of  them  get  beyond  mere  diletantism.  Leo 
Wolfram  was  one  of  those  intellectual  diletantes,  and 
the  more  pleasure  one  took  in  his  materials  and  char- 
acters, which  were  usually  boldly  taken  from  real  life, 
and  in  a  certain  political,  and  what  is  still  more,  in  a 
plastic  plot,  the  more  he  was  obliged  to  regret  that  he 
had  never  learnt  to  compose  or  to  mold  his  characters, 
or  to  write;  in  one  word,  that  he  had  never  become  a 
literary  artist,  but  how  greatly  he  had  in  himself  the 
materials  for  a  master  of  narration,  his  "  Dissolving 
Views,"  and  still  more  his  Goldkind,^  prove. 

This  Goldkind  is  a  striking  type  of  our  modern  so- 
ciety, and  the  novel  of  that  name  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  classic  novel,  although  of  course  in  a  crude, 
unfinished  state.  What  an  exact  reflection  of  our  social 
circumstances  Leo  Wolfram  gave  in  that  story  our 
present  reminiscences  will  show,  in  which  a  lady  of  that 
race  plays  the  principal  part. 

It  may  be  ten  years  ago,  that  every  day  four  very 
stylishly  dressed  persons  went  to  dine  in  a  corner  of 
the  small  dining-room  of  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  Vi- 

1  Golden  Child. 
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enna,  who,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  gave  occasion 
for  a  great  amount  of  talk.  They  were  an  Austrian 
landowner,  his  charming  wife,  and  two  young  diplo- 
matists, one  of  whom  came  from  the  North,  while  the 
other  was  a  pure  son  of  the  South,  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  lady  came  in  for  the  greatest  share  of 
the  general  interest  in  every  respect. 

The  practiced  observer  and  discerner  of  human  nature 
easily  recognized  in  her  one  of  those  characters  which 
Goethe  has  so  aptly  named  "  problematical,"  for  she 
was  one  of  those  individuals  who  are  always  dissatisfied 
and  at  variance  with  themselves  and  with  the  world, 
who  are  a  riddle  to  themselves,  and  who  can  never  be 
relied  on,  and  with  the  interesting  and  captivating, 
though  unfortunate  contradictions  in  her  nature,  she 
made  a  strong  impression  on  everybody,  even  by  her 
mere  outward  appearance.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  are  called  beautiful,  without  their  being 
really  so.  Her  face,  as  well"  as  her  figure,  was  wanting 
in  aesthetic  lines,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that,  in  spite 
of  that,  or  perhaps  on  that  very  account,  she  was  the 
most  dangerous,  infatuating  woman  that  one  could 
imagine. 

She  was  tall  and  thin,  and  there  was  a  certain  hard- 
ness about  her  figure,  which  became  a  charm  through 
the  vivacity  and  grace  of  her  movements;  her  features 
harmonized  with  her  figure,  for  she  had  a  high,  clever, 
cold  forehead,  a  strong  mouth  with  sensual  lips,  and 
an  angular,  sharp  chin,  the  effect  of  which  was,  how- 
ever, diminished  by  her  slightly  tumed-up,  small  nose, 
her  beautifully  slrched  eyebrows,  and  her  large,  ani- 
mated, swimming  blue  eyes. 

In  her  face,  which  was  almost  too  full  of  expression 
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for  a  woman,  there  was  as  much  feeling,  kindness  and 
candor  as  there  was  calculation,  coolness  and  deceit,  and 
when  she  was  angry  and  drew  her  upper  lip  up,  so  as 
to  show  her  dazzlingly  white  teeth,  it  bad  even  a  devil- 
ish look  of  wickedness  and  cruelty,  and  at  that  time, 
when  women  still  wore  their  own  hair,  the  beauty  of 
her  long,  chestnut  plaits,  which  she  fastened  on  the 
top  of  her  head  like  a  crown,  was  very  striking.  Be- 
sides this,  she  was  remarkable  for  her  elegant,  tasteful 
dresses,  and  a  bearing  which  united  to  the  dignity  of  a 
lady  of  rank  that  undefinable  something  which  makes 
actresses  and  women  who  belong  to  the  higher  classes 
of  the  demi-monde  so  interesting  to  us. 

In  Paris  she  would  have  been  taken  for  a  kept 
woman,  but  in  Vienna  the  best  drawing-rooms  were 
open  to  her,  and  she  was  not  looked  upon  as  more  re- 
spectable or  as  less  respectable  than  any  other  aristo- 
cratic beauties. 

Her  husband  decidedly  belonged  to  that  class  of  men 
whom  that  witty  writer,  Balzac,  so  delightfully  calls 
les  hommes  predestines  in  his  Physiologie  du  Mortage. 
Without  doubt,  he  was  a  very  ^od-looking  man,  but 
he  bore  that  stamp  of  insignificance  which  so  often  con- 
ceals coarseness  ami  vulgarity,  and  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  in  the  long  run,  become  unendurable  to  a 
woman  of  refined  tastes.  He  had  a  good  private  in- 
come, but  bis  wife  understopd  the  art  of  enjoying  life, 
and  so  a  deficit  in  the  yearly  accounts  of  die  young 
couple  became  the  rule,  without  causing  the  lively  lady 
to  check  her  noble  passion  in  the  least  on  that  account ; 
she  kept  horsey  and  carriages,  fode  with  the  greatest 
boldness,  had  her  box  at  the  opera,  and  gave  beautiful 
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little  suppers,  which  at  that  time  was  the  highest  aim 
of  a  Viennese  woman  of  her  class. 

One  of  the  two  young  diplomats  who  accompanied 
her,  a  young  Count,  belonging  to  a  well«known  family 
in  North  Germany,  and  who  was  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  was  looked  upon  as 
her  adorer,  while  the  other,  who  was  his  most  intimate 
friend,  yet,  in  spite  of  his  ancient  name  and  his  po- 
sition as  attache  to  a  foreign  legation,  gave  people 
that  distinct  impression  that  he  was  an  adventurer, 
which  makes  the  police  keep  such  a  careful  eye  on 
some  persons,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  un« 
scrupulous  and  dangerous  duellist.  Short,  thin,  with  a 
yellow  complexion,  with  strongly-marked  but  engaging 
features,  an  aquiline  nose  and  bright,  dark  eyes,  he  was 
the  typical  picture  of  a  nfian  who  seduces  women  and 
kills  men. 

The  handsome  woman  appeared  to  be  in  love  with 
the  Count,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  friend;  at 
least,  that  was  the  construction  that  the  others  in  the 
dining-room  put  upon  the  situation,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  made  out  ifrom  the  behavior  and  looks  of  the  people 
concerned,  and  especially  from  their  looks,  for  it  was 
strange  how  devotedly  and  ardently  the  beautiful  wom- 
an's blue  eyes  rested  on  the  Count,  and  with  what  wild, 
diabolical  sympathy  she  gazed  at  the  Italian  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  was  hard  to  guess  whether  there  was 
most  love  or  hatred  in  that  glance.  None  of  the  four, 
however,  who  were  then  dining  and  chatting  so  gaily 
together,  had  any  presentiment  at  the  time  that  they 
were  amusing  themselves  over  a  mine,  which  might 
explode  at  any  moment,  and  bury  them  all. 
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It  was  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  woman  who  pro- 
vided the  tinder.  One  day  he  told  her  that  she  must 
make  up  her  mind  to  the  most  rigid  retrenchment,  give 
up  her  box  at  the  opera,  and  sell  her  carriage  and  horses, 
if  she  did  not  wish  to  risk  her  whole  position  in  society. 
Her  creditors  had  lost  all  patience,  and  were  threaten- 
ing to  distrain  on  her  property,  and  even  to  put  her 
in  prison.  She  made  no  reply  to  this  revelation,  but 
during  dinner  she  said  to  the  Count,  in  a  whisper,  that 
she  must  speak  to  him  later,  and  would,  therefore,  come 
to  see  him  at  his  house.  >  When  it  was  dark,  she  came 
thickly  veiled,  and  after  she  had  responded  to  his  dem- 
onstrations of  affection  for  some  time,  with  more  pa- 
tience than  amiableness,  she  began.  Their  conversation 
is  extracted  from  his  diary. 

"  You  are  so  unconcerned  and  happy,  while  misery 
and  disgrace  are  threatening  me  I"  ^'Please  explain 
what  you  mean!"  "I  have  incurred  some  debts." 
**  Again?"  he  said  reproachfully,  "why  do  you  not 
come  to  me  at  once,  for  you  must  do  it  in  the  end, 
and  then  at  least  you  would  avoid  any  exposure  ?  " 
"  Please  do  not  take  me  to  task,"  she  replied;  '*  you 
know  it  only  makes  me  angry.  I  want  some  money; 
can  you  give  me  some  ? "  "  How  much  do  you 
want?"  •  She  hesitated,  for  she  had  not  the  courage 
to  name  the  real  amount,  but  at  last  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice :  "  Five  thousand  florins."  *  It  was  evidently 
only  a  small  portion  of  what  she  really  required,  so 
he  replied :  "  I  am  sure  you  want  more  than  that  1  " 
*'  No."     "  Really  not?  "     "  Do  not  make  me  angry." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  went  to  his  strong  box 
and  gave  her  the  money,  whereupon  she  nodded,  and 

^  About  ijoo,  nominally. 
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giving  him  her  hand,  she  said:  '^  You  are  always  kind, 
and  as  long  as  I  have  you,  I  am  not  afraid;  but  if  I 
were  to  lose  you,  I  should  be  the  most  unhappy  woman 
in  the  world."  "You  always  have  the  same  fears; 
but  I  shall  never  leave  you;  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  separate  from  you,"  the  Count  exclaimed, 
"  And  if  you  die?  "  she  interrupted  him  hastily.!  "  If 
I  die  ?  "  the  Count  said«  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  I  have 
provided  for  you  in  that  eventuality  also."  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  "  .  .  .  she  stammered,  flushed,  and 
her  large,  lovely  eyes  rested  on  her  lover  with  an  inde- 
scribable expression  in  them.  He,  however,  opened  a 
drawer  in  his  writing-table,  and  took  out  a  document, 
which  he  gave  her.  It  was  his  will.  She  opened  it  with 
almost  indecent  haste,  and  when  she  saw  the  amount  — 
thirty  thousand  florins  —  she  grew  pale  to  her  very  lips. 

It  was  a  moment  in  which  the  germs  of  a  crime  were 
sown  in  her  breast,  but  one  of  those  crimes  which  cannot 
be  touched  by  the  Criminal  Code.  A  few  days  after 
she  had  paid  her  visit  to  the  Count,  she  herself  received 
one  from  the  Italian.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he 
took  a  jewel  case  out  of  his  breast  pocket  and  asked 
her  opinion  of  the  ornaments,  as  she  was  well-known 
for  her  taste  in  such  matters,  telling  her  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  present  for  an  actress, 
with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms. — **  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent set  1  "  she  said,  as  she  looked  at  it.  "  You 
have  made  an  excellent  selection."  Then  she  suddenly 
became  absorbed  in  thought,  while  her  nostrils  began  to 
quiver,  and  that  touch  of  cold  cruelty  played  on  her 
lips. 

'*  Do  you  think  that  the  lady  for  whom  this  orna- 
ment is  intended  will  be  pleased  with  it  ?  "  the  Italian 
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asked.  "  Certainly,  she  replied;  "  I  myself  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  have  it."  "  Then  may  I  venture  to 
offer  it  to  you?  "  the  Italian  said. 

She  blushed,  but  did  not  refuse  it,  but  the  same  even- 
ing she  rushed  into  her  lover's  room  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement.  "  I  am  beside  myself,"  she  stam- 
mered; "I  have  been  most  deeply  insulted."  "By 
whom? "  the  Count  asked,  excitedly.  "  By  your 
friend,  who  has  dared  to  send  me  some  jewelry  to-day. 
I  suppose  he  looks  upon  me  as  a  lost  woman;  perhaps 
I  am  already  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  demi- 
monde, and  this  I  owe  to  you,  to  you  alone,  and  to  my 
mad  love  for  you,  to  which  I  have  sacrificed  my  honor 
and  everything.  Everything!"  She  threw  herself 
down  and  sobbed,  and  would  not  be  pacified  until  the 
Count  gave  her  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  set 
aside  every  consideration  for  his  friend,  and  obtain  sat- 
isfaction for  her  at  any  price.  He  met  the  Italian  the 
same  evening  at  a  card  party  and  questioned  him. 

**  I  did  not,  in  the  first  place,  send  the  lady  the 
jewelry,  but  I  gave  it  to  her  myself,  not,  however,  until 
she  had  asked  me  to  do  so."  **  That  is  a  shameful 
liel"  the  Count  shouted,  furiously.  Unfortunately, 
there  were  others  present,  and  his  friend  took  the  mat- 
ter seriously,  so  the  next  morning  he  sent  his  seconds 
to  the  Count. 

Some  of  their  real  friends  tried  to  settle  the  matter 
in  another  way,  but  his  bad  angel,  his  mistress,  who 
required  thirty  thousand  florins,  drove  the  Count  to  his 
death.  He  was  found  in  the  Prater,  with  his  friend's 
bullet  in  his  chest.  A  letter  in  his  pocket  spoke  of 
suicide,  but  the  police  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
a  duel  had  taken  place.     Suspicion  soon  fell  on  the  Jul- 
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ian,  but  when  they  went  to  arrest  him,  he  had  already 
made  his  escape. 

The  husband  of  the  beautiful,  problematical  woman, 
called  on  the  broken-hearted  father  of  the  man  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  duel,  and  who  had  hastened  tt> 
Vienna  on  receipt  of  a  telegraphic  message,  a  few 
hours  after  his  arrival,  and  demanded  the  money. 
"  My  wife  was  your  son's  most  intimate  friend,"  he 
stammered,  in  embarrassment,  in  order  to  justify  his 
action  as  well  as  he  could,  **  OhI  I  know  that,"  the 
old  Count  replied,  '^  and  female  friends  of  that  kind 
want  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  in  full.  Here  are 
the  thirty  thousand  florins." 

And  our  Goldkindf  -  She  paid  her'  debts,  and  then 
withdrew  from  the  scene  for  a  while.  She  had  been 
compromised,  certainly,  but  then,  she  had  risen  in 
value  in  the  eyes  of  those  numerous  men  who  can  only 
adore  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  a  woman  when  her 
foot  is  on  the  threshold  of  vice  and  crime. 

I  saw  her  last  during  the  Franco-German  war,  in 
the  beautiful  MirabelUgarden  at  Salzburg.  She  did 
not  seem  to  feel  any  qualms  of  conscience,  for  she  had 
become  considerably  stout€;r,  which  made  her  more  at- 
tractive, more  beautiful,  and  consequently,  more  dan- 
gerous, than  she  was  before. 
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THE  Princess  Leonie  was  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful, brilliant  enigmas,  who  irresistibly  allure 
everyone  like  a  Sphinx,  for  she  was  young, 
charming,  and  singularly  lovely,  and  understood  how 
to  heighten  her  charms  not  a  little  by  carefully-chosen 
dresses.  She  was  a  great  lady  of  the  right  stamp,  and 
was  very  intellectual  into  the  bargain,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  all  aristocratic  ladies;  she  also  took  great 
interest  in  art  and  literature,  and  it  was  even  said  that 
she  patronized  one  of  our  poets  in  a  manner  which  was 
worthy  of  the  Medicis,  and  that  she  strewed  the  beau- 
tiful roses  of  continual  female  sympathy  on  to  his  thorny 
path.  All  this  was  evident  to  everybody,  and  had  noth- 
ing strange  about  it,  but  the  world  would  have  liked 
to  know  the  history  of  that  woman,  and  to  look  into 
the  depths  of  her  soul,  and  because  people  could  not  do 
this  in  Princess  Leonid's  case,  they  thought  it  very 
strange. 

No  one  could  read  that  face,  which  was  always  beau- 
tiful, always  cheerful,  and  always  the  same;  no  one 
could  fathom  those  large,  dark,  unfathomable  eyes, 
which  hid  their  secrets  under  the  unvarying  brilliancy 
of  majestic  repose,  like  a  mountain  lake,  whose  waters 
look  black  on  account  of  their  depth.  For  everybody 
was  agreed  that  the  beautiful  princess  had  her  secrets, 
interesting  and  precious  secrets,  like  all  other  ladies  of 
our  fashionable  world. 

Most  people  looked  upon  her  as  a  flirt  who  had  no 
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heart,  and  even  no  blood,  and  they  asserted  that  she 
was  only  virtuous  because  the  power  of  loving  was  de-' 
nied  her,  but  that  she  took  all  the  more  pleasure  in 
seeing  that  she  was  loved,  and  that  she  set  her  trammels 
and  enticed  her  victims,  until  they  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion at  her  feet,  so  that  she  might  leave  them  to  their 
fate,  and  hurry  off  in  pursuit  of  some  fresh  game. 

Others  declared  that  the  beautiful  woman  had  met 
with  her  romances  in  life,  and  was  still  having  them, 
but,  as  a  thorough  Messalina,  she  knew  how  to  con- 
ceal her  adventures  as  cleverly  as  that  French  queen 
who  had  every  one  of  her  lovers  thrown  into  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Seine,  as  soon  as  he  quitted  her  soft, 
warm  arms,  and  she  was  described  thus  to  Count  Otto 
F.,  a  handsome  cavalry  officer,  who  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  beautiful,  dangerous  woman  at 
diat  fashionable  watering  place,  Karlsbad,  and  had 
fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her. 

Even  before  he  had  been  introduced  to  her,  the 
Princess  had  already  exchanged  fiery,  encouraging 
glances  with  him,  and  when  a  brother  officer  took  him 
to  call  on  her,,  she  welcomed  him  with  a  smile  which 
appeared  to  promise  him  happiness,  but  after  he  had 
paid  his  court  to  her  for  a  month,  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  made  any  progress,  and  as  she  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  the  skill  of  being  able  to  avoid  even  the 
shortest  private  interviews,  it  appeared  as  if  matters 
would  go  no  further  than  that  delightful  promise. 

Nrght  after  night,  the  enamored  young  officer  walked 
along  the  garden  railings  of  her  villa  as  close  to  her 
windows  as  possible,  without  being  noticed  by  any  ond, 
and  at  last  fortune  seemed  to  favor  him.  The  moon, 
which  was  nearly  at  the  full,  was  shining  brightly,  an^ 
IV— 11 
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in  its  silvery  light  he  saw  a  tall,  female  figure,  with 
large  plaits  round  her  head,  coming  along  the  gravel 
path;  he  stood  still,  as  he  thought  he  recognized  the 
Princess,  but  as  she  came  nearer  he  saw  a  pretty  girl, 
whom  he  did  not.  know,  and  who  came  up  to  the  rail- 
ings and  said  to  him  with  a  smile :  ''  What  can  I  do  for 
you,  Gmnt?  '*  mentioning  his  name. 

"You  seem  to  know  me,  Fraulein."  "Oh!  I  am 
only  the  Princess's  ladyVmaid."  ..."  But  you 
could  do  me  a  great  favor."  "How?"  she  asked 
quickly:  "You  might  give  the  Princess  a  letter" 
.  .  .  "  I  should  not  venture  to  do  that,"  the  girl 
replied  with  a  peculiar,  half-mocking,  half-pitying 
smile,  and  with  a  deep  curtsey,  she  disappeared  behind 
the  raspberry  bushes  which  formed  a  hedge  along  the 
railings. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  Count,  with  several  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  accompanying  the  Princess 
home  from  the  pump-room,  the  fair  coquette  let  her 
pocket-handkerchief  fall  just  outside  her  house.  The 
young  officer  took  this  for  a  hint,  so  he  picked  it  up» 
concealed  the  letter  that  he  had  written,  which  he  al- 
ways kept  about  him  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any 
event,  in  the  folds  of  the  soft  cambric,  and  gave  it  back 
to  the  Princess,  who  quickly  put  it  into  her  pocket. 
That  also  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  good  augury,  and, 
in  fact,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hoars  he  received  a  note 
in  disguised  handwriting,  by  the  post,  in  which  his  bold 
wooing  was  graciously  entertained,  and  an  appoint- 
ment was  made  for  the  same  night  in  the  pavilion  of 
the  Princess's  villa; 

The  happiness  of  the  enamored  young  officer  knew 
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no  bounds ;  he  kissed  the  letter  a  hundred  times,  thanked 
the  Princess  when  he  met  her  in  the  afternoon  where 
the  band  was  playing  by  his  animated  looks,  which  she 
either  did  not  or  could  not  understand,  and  at  night  was 
standing  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time  behind  the 
wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

When  the  church  clock  struck  eleven  he  climbed  over 
it  and  jumped  on  to  the  ground  on  the  other  side,  and 
looked  about  him  carefully;  then  he  went  up  to  the 
small,  white-washed  summer4iouse,  where  the  Princess 
had  promised  to  meet  him,  cm  tiptoe«  He  found  the 
door  ajar,  went  in,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  felt  two 
soft  arms  thrown  round  him.  "  Is  it  you,  Princess?  " 
he  asked,  in  a  whisper,  for  the  pavilion  was  in  total 
darkness,  as  the  Venetian  blinds  were  drawn.  ^'  Yes, 
Count,  it  is  I."  ..."  How  cruel."  .  .  . 
"  I  love  you,  but  I  am  obliged  to  conceal  my  passion 
under  the  mask  of  coldness  because  of  my  social  posi- 
tion." 

As  she  said  this,  the  enamored  woman,  who  was 
trembling  on  his  breast  with  excitement,  drew  him  on 
to  a  couch  that  occupied  one  side  of  the  pavilion,  and 
began  to  kiss  him  ardently.  The  lovers  spent  two  bliss- 
ful hours  in  delightful  conversation  and  intoxicating 
pleasures;  then  she  bade  him  farewell,  and  told  him 
to  remain  where  he  was  until  she  had  gone  back  to  the 
house.  He  obeyed  her,  but  could  not  resist  looking 
at  her  through  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  he  saw  her  tall, 
slim  figure  as  she  went  along  the  gravel  path  with  an 
undulating  walk.  She  wore  a  white  houmous,  which 
he  recognized  as  having  seen  in  the  pump-room;  her 
soft,  black  hair  fell  down  over  her  shoulders,  and  be- 
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fore  she  disappeared  into  the  villa  she  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment and  looked  back,  but  he  could  not  see  her  face, 
as  she  wore  a  thick  veil. 

When  Count  F.  met  the  Princess  the  next  morning 
in  company  with  other  ladies,  when  the  band  was  play- 
ing, she  showed  an  amount  of  unconstraint  which  con- 
fused  him,  and  while  she  was  joking  in  the  most  unem- 
barrassed manner,  he  turned  crimson  and  stammered 
out  such  a  lot  of  nonsense  that  the  ladies  noticed  it,  and 
made  him  the  target  for  their  wit.  None  of  them 
was  bolder  or  more  confident  in  their  attacks  on  him 
than  the  Princess,  so  that  at  last  he  looked  upon  the 
woman  who  concealed  so  much  passion  in  her  breast, 
and  who  yet  could  command  herself  so  thoroughly,  as 
a  kind  of  miracle,  and  at  last  said  to  himself :  '*  The 
world  is  right;  woman  is  a  riddle  1 " 

The  Princess  remained  there  for  some  weeks  longer, 
and  always  maintained  the  same  polite  and  friendly, 
but  cool  and  sometimes  ironical,  demeanor  towards 
him,  but  he  easily  endured  being  looked  upon  as  her 
unfortunate  adorer  by  the  world,  for  at  least  every  other 
day  a  small,  scented  note,  stamped  with  her  arms  and 
signed  Leonie,  summoned  him  to  the  pavilion,  and  there 
he  enjoyed  the  full,  delightful  possession  of  the  beau- 
tiful woman.  It,  however,  struck  him  as  strange  that 
she  would  never  let  him  see  her  face.  Her  head  was 
always  covered  with  a  thick  black  veil,  through  which 
he  could  see  her  eyes,  which  sparkled  with  love,  glis- 
tening; he  passed  his  fingers  through  her  hair,  he  saw 
her  well-known  dresses,  and  once  he  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  one  of  her  pocket-handkerchiefs,  on  which 
the  name  Leonie  and  the  princely  coronet  were  mag- 
nificently embroideredi 
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When  she  returned  to  Vienna  for  the  winter,  a  note 
from  her  invited  him  to  follow  her  there,  and  as  he 
had  indefinite  leave  of  absence  from  his  regitnent,  he 
could  obey  the  commands  of  his  divinity.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  there  he  received  another  note,  which 
forbade  him  to  go  to  her  house,  but  promised  him  a 
speedy  meeting  in  his  rooms,  and  so  the  young  officer 
had  the  furniture  elegantly  renovated,  and  looked  for* 
ward  to  a  visit  from  the  beautiful  woman  with  all  a 
lover's  impatience. 

At  last  she  came,  wrapped  in  a  magnificent  cloak  of 
green  velvet,  trimmed  with  ermine,  but  still  thickly 
veiled,  and  before  she  came  in  she  made  it  a  condition 
that  the  room  in  which  he  received  her  should  be  quite 
dark,  and  after  he  had  put  out  all  the  lights  she  threw 
of{  her  fur,  and  her  coldness  gave  way  to  the  most  im- 
petuous tenderness. 

"  What  is  the  reason  that  you  will  never  allow  me 
to  see  your  dear,  beautiful  face  ?  '*  the  officer  asked. 
''  It  is  a  whim  of  mine,  and  I  suppose  I  have  the  right 
to  indulge  in  whims,"  she  said,  hastily.  ''  But  I  so 
long  once  more  to  see  your  splendid  figure  and  your 
lovely  face  in  full  daylight,"  the  Count  continued. 
"  Very  well  then,  you  shall  see  me  at  the  0)>era  this 
evening." 

She  left  him  at  six  o'clock,  after  stopping  barely  an 
hour  with  him,  and  as  soon  as  her  carriage  had  driven 
of{  he  dressed  and  went  to  the  opera.  During  the  over- 
ture, he  saw  the  Princess  enter  her  box  and  looking 
dazzlingly  beautiful;  she  was  wearing  the  same  green 
velvet  cloak,  trimmed  with  ermine,  that  he  had  had 
in  his  hands  a  short  time  before,  but  almost  immedi- 
ately she  let  it  fall  from  her  shoulders,  and  showed  a 
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bust  which  was  worthy  of  the  Goddess  of  Love.  She 
spoke  with  her  husband  with  much  animation,  and 
smiled  with  her  usual  cold  smile,  though  she  did  not 
give  her  adorer  even  a  passing  look,  but,  in  tpite  of 
diis,  he  felt  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

In  Vienna,  however,  the  Count  was  not  as  fortunate 
as  he  had  been  at  Karlsbad,  where  he  had  Arst  met  her, 
for  his  beautiful  mistress  only  came  to  see  him  once 
a  week;  often  she  only  stopped  a  short  time  with  htm, 
and  once  nearly  six  weeks  passed  without  her  favoring 
him  at  all,  and  she  did  not  even  make  any  cxcme  for 
remaining  away.  Just  then,  however,  Leonte's  hus- 
band accidentally  made  the  young  officer^s  acquaintance 
at  the  Jockey  Club,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  asked  him 
to  go  and  see  him  at  his  house. 

When  he  called  and  found  the  Princess  ak)ne  his 
heart  felt  as  if  it  would  burst  with  pleasure,  and  seiz- 
ing her  hand,  he  pressed  it  ardently  to  his  lips.  ^'  What 
are  you  doing,  Count?  "  she  said,  drawing  bade  ^'  You 
are  behaving  very  strangely."  "  We  are  alone,"  the 
young  officer  whispered,  '^  so  why  this  mask  of  inno- 
cence? Your  cruelty  is  driving  me  mad,  for  it  is  six 
weeks  since  you  came  to  see  me  last."  '^  I  certainly 
think  you  are  out  of  your  mind,"  the  Princess  replied, 
with  every  sign  of  the  highest  indignation,  and  hastily 
left  the  drawing«room.  Nothing  else  remained  for  the 
Count  but  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  his  mind  was  in  a 
perfect  whirl,  and  he  was  quite  incapable  of  explaining 
to  himself  the  Princess's  enigmatical  behavior.  He 
dined  at  an  hotel  with  some  friends,  and  when  he  got 
home  he  found  a  note  in  which  the  Princess  begged 
him  to  pardon  her,  and  promised  to  justify  her  con* 
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duct,  for  which  purpose  she  would  see  him  at  eight 
o'clock  that  evening. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  read  her  note,  when  two 
of  bis  brother-officers  came  to  see  him,  and  asked  him, 
with  well-simulated  anxiety,  whether  he  were  ilL 
When  he  said  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  one  of  them 
continued,  laughing :  "  Then  please  explain  the  occur- 
rence that  is. in  everybody's  mouth  to-day,  in  which 
you  play  such  a  comical  part." — "  I,  a  comical  part?  " 
the  Count  shouted. — '*  Well,  is  it  not  very  comical  when 
you  call  on  a  lady  like  Princess  Leonie,  whom  you  do 
not  know,  to  upbraid  her  for  her  cruelty,  and  most  un- 
ceremoniously call  her  ihouf  "  ^ 

That  was  too  much;  Count  F.  might  pardon  the 
Princess  for  pretending  not  to  know  him  in  society, 
but  that  she  should  make  him  a  common  laughing- 
stock, nearly  drove  him  mad.  ^'  If  I  call  the  Princess 
thou,'^  he  exclaimed,  '^  it  is  because  I  have  the  right  to 
do  so,  as  I  will  prove." — His  comrades  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  but  he  asked  them  to  come  again  punc- 
tually at  seven  o'clock,  and  then  he  made  his  prepara- 
tions. 

At  eight  o'clock  his  divinity  made  her  appearance, 
still  thickly  veiled,  but  on  this  occasion  wearing  a  valu- 
able sable  cloak.  As  usual,  Count  F.  took  her  Into 
the  dark-room  and  locked  the  outer  door;  then  he 
opened  that  which  led  into  his  bedroom,  and  his  two 
friends  came  in,  each  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. —  The 
lady  in  the  sable  cloak  cried  out  in  terror  when  Count 
F.  pulled  off  her  veil,  but  then  It  was  his  turn  to  be 

^In  Germany,  ihou  du,  is  only  used  between  near  relations, 
lovers,  very  intimate  friends,  to  children,  servants,  &c.-— Trans- 
lator. 
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surprised^  for  it  was  not  the  Princess  Leonie  who  stood 
before  him,  but  her  pretty  lady's-maid,  who,  now  she 
was  discovered,  confessed  that  love  had  driven  her  to 
assume  her  mistress's  part,  in  which  she  had  succeeded 
perfectly,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  figure, 
eyes  and  hair.  She  had  found  the  Count's  letter  in  the 
Princess's  pocket-handkerchief  when  they  were  at  Karls- 
bad and  had  answered  it.  She  had  made  him  happy, 
and  had  heightened  the  illusion  which  her  figure  gave 
rise  to  by  borrowing  the  Princess's  dresses. 

Of  course  the  Count  was  made  great  fun  of,  and 
turned  his  back  on  Vienna  hastily  that  same  evening, 
but  the  pretty  lady's-maid  also  disappeared  soon  after 
the  catastrophe,  and  only  by  those  means  escaped  from 
her  mistress's  well-merited  anger;  for  it  turned  out  that 
that  gallant  little  individual  had  already  played  the  part 
of  her  mistress  more  than  once,  and  had  made  all  those 
hopeless  adorers  of  the  Princess,  who  had  found  favor 
in  her  own  eyes,  happy  in  her  stead. 

Thus  the  enigma  was  solved  which  Princess  Leonie 
seemed  to  have  proposed  to  the  world. 
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IT  is  not  very  long  ago  that  an  Hungarian  Prince, 
who  was  in  an  Austrian  cavahy  regiment,  was 
quartered  in  a  wealthy  Austrian  garrison  town. 
The  ladies  of  the  local  aristocracy  naturally  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  allure  the  new  comer,  who  was 
young,  good-looking,  animated  and  amusing,  into  their 
nets,  and  at  last  one  of  the  ripe  beauties,  who  was  now 
resting  there  on  her  amorous  laurels,  after  innumerable 
victories  on  the  hot  floors  of  Viennese  society,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  him  in  her  toils,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  for  she  had  very  nearly  reached  that  limit  in  age 
where,  on  the  man's  side,  love  ceases  and  esteem  be- 
gins. But  she  had  more  sense  than  most  women,  and 
she  recognized  the  fact  in  good  time,  and  as  she  did 
not  wish  to  give  up  the  principal  character  which  she 
played  in  society  there  so  easily,  she  reflected  as  to  what 
means  she  could  employ  to  bind  him  to  her  in  another 
manner.  It  is  well  known'  that  the  notorious  Mar- 
chioness de  Pompadour,  who  was  one  of  the  mistresses 
of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  when  her  own  charms  did 
not  suffice  to  fetter  that  changeable  monarch,  conceived 
the  idea  of  securing  the  chief  power  in  the  State  and 
in  society  for  herself,  by  having  a  pavilion  in  the  deer- 
park,  which  belonged  to  her,  and  where  Louis  XV.  was 
In  the  habit  of  hunting,  fitted  up  with  every  accommoda- 
tion of  a  harem,  where  she  brought  beautiful  women 
and  girls  of  all  ranks  of  life  to  the  arms  of  her  royal 
lover. 
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Inspired  by  that  historical  example,  the  baroness  be- 
gan to  arrange  evening  parties,  balls,  and  private 
theatricals  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  nmuncr  excursions 
into  the  country,  and  thus  she  gave  the  Prince,  who  at 
that  time  waa  still,  ao  td  say^  at  her  feet,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pbcking  fresh  flowers.  But  even  this  clever 
expedient  did  not  avail  in  the  long  run,  for  beautiful 
women  were  scarce  in  that  provincial  town,  and  the  few 
which  the  local  aristocracy  could  produce  were  not  able 
to  offer  the  Prince  any  fresh  attractions,  when  he  had 
made  their  closer  acquaintance.  At  last,  therefore, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  highly*born  Messalinas,  and 
began  to  bestow  marked  attention  on  the  pretty  women 
and  girls  of  the  middle  classes,  either  in  the  streets  or 
when  he  was  in  his  box  at  the  theater. 

There  was  one  girl  in  particular,  the  daughter  of 
a  well-to^o  merchant,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  capital,  on  to  whom  his  opera  glass 
was  constantly  leveled,  and  whom  he  even  followed 
occasionally  without  being  noticed.  But  Baroness 
Pompadour  soon  got  wind  of  this  unprincely  taste,  and 
determined  to  do  everything  in  her  power  to  keep  her 
lover  and  the  whole  nobility,  which  was  threatened, 
from  such  an  unheard-of  disgrace,  as  an  intrigue  of  a 
Prince  with  a  girl  of  the  middle  classes^  would  have 
been  in  her  eyes.  "  It  is  really  sad,"  tho  outraged 
baroness  once  said  to  me,  ^*that  in  these  days  princes 
and  monarchs  choose  their  mistresses  only  from  the 
stage,  or  even  from  the  scum  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
the  fault  of  our  ladies  themselves.  They  mistake  their 
vocation!  Ah!  Where  are  those  delightful  tinnes 
when  the  daughters  of  the  first  families  looked  upon 
it  as  an  honor  to  become  their  princes'  mistresses  ?  " 
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Consequently,  the  korrot  of  the  Wae-Wood^d,  4rUto» 
cratic  lady  w^s  intense  when  the  Prince,  in  his  uawl, 
anniable,  careless  manner,  9uggr9tfid  to  her  tp  people  her. 
deer  park  with  girk  of  the  lower  orders, 

**  It  is  a  ridiculous  prejudice,"  the  Prince  ssiid  on 
that  occasion,  ''  which  obliges  us  to  shut  ourselves  off 
from  the  other  ranks,  ftnd  to  confine  ourselves  altO' 
gather  to  our  own  circle,  for  ipooQtony  and  boredom 
are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  it  How  many 
honorable  men  of  sense  and  education,  and  especially 
how  many  charming  women  and  girls  there  are,  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  who  would  infuse 
fresh,  life  and  a  oew  charm  into  our  duU^  listless  society  I 
I  very  much  wish  that  a  lady  like  you  would  make  a 
beginning,  and  would  give  up  this  exx:luslveness,  which 
camiot  be  maintained  in  these  days,  and  would  enrich 
our  circle  with  the  charming  daughters  of  middle  dasf 
families. 

A  wish  of  the  Prince's  was  aa  good  ^s  a  command; 
so  the  baroness  made  a  wry  face,  but  she  accommodated 
herself  to  the  circumstances,  and  promised  to  invite 
some  of  the  prettiest  girls  of  the  pl^bs  to  a  ball  i^  a 
few  days.  She  really  issued  a  number  of  invitations, 
and  even  condescended  to  drive  to  the  bouse  of  each 
of  them  in  person*  '^  But  I  must  ask  one  thing  of  yoij^" 
she  said  to  each  of  the  pretty  girls,  ''  »nd  that  is  to 
come  dressed  as  simply  as  possible;  washing  muslins 
will  be  best.  The  Prince  dirfikei  all  finery  and  ostenta- 
tion and  he  would  be  very  vexed  with  me  if  I  were 
the  cause  of  any  extravagance  on  your  part." 

The  great  day  arrived?  it  was  quite  an  event  for  the 
little  town,  and  all  clasaes  of  society  were  in  ^  state  of 
the  greatest  excitement.     The  pretty,  plebeian  girls, 
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with  her  whom  the  Prince  had  first  noticed  at  their 
head,  appeared  in  all  their  innocence,  in  plain,  washing 
dresses,  according  to  the  Prince's  orders,  with  their  hair 
plainly  dressed,  and  without  any  ornaments,  except  their 
own  fresh,  buxom  charms.  When  they  were  all  cap- 
tives in  the  den  of  the  proud,  aristocratic  lioness,  the 
poor  little  mice  were  very  much  terrified  when  suddenly 
the  aristocratic  ladies  came  into  the  ball-room,  rustling 
in  whole  oceans  of  silks  and  lace,  with  their  haughty 
heads  changed  into  so  many  hanging  gardens  of 
Semiramis,  loaded  with  all  the  treasures  of  India,  and 
radiant  as  the  sun. 

At  first  the  poor  girls  looked  down  in  ^ame.  and 
confusion,  and  Baroness  Pompadour's  eyes  glistened 
with  all  the  joy  of  triumph,  but  her  ill-natured  pleasure 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  intrigue,  on  which  the  Prince's 
ignoble  passions  were  to  make  shipwreck,  recoiled  on 
the  highly-born  lady  patroness  of  the  deer  park. 

It  was  not  the  aristocratic  ladies  in  their  magnificent 
toilettes  that  threw  the  girls  from  the  middle  classes 
into  the  shade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  pretty  girls 
in  their  washing  dresses,  and  with  the  plain  but  splendid 
ornament  of  their  abundant  hair  looked  far  more 
charming  than  they  would  have  done  in  silk  dresses  with 
long  trains,  and  with  flowers  in  their  hair,  and  the 
novelty  and  unwontedness  of  their  appearance  there, 
allured  not  only  the  Prince,  but  all  the  other  gentlemen 
and  officers,  so  that  the  proud  grand-daughters  of  the 
lions,  griffins,  and  eagles,  were  quite  neglected  by  the 
gentlemen,  who  danced  almost  exclusively  with  the 
pretty  girls  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  faded  lips  of  the  baronesses  and  countesses  ut- 
tered many  a  ''For  Shame/ "i\>ut  all  in  vain,  neither 
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was  it  any  good  for  the  Baroness  to  make  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  never  again  put  a  social  medley  before 
the  Prince  in  her  drawing-room,  for  he  had  seen  through 
her  intrigue,  and  gave  her  up  altogether.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundif 

She,  however,  consoled  herself  as  best  she  could. 
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FORTUNA,  the  goddess  of  chance  and  good 
luck,  h&s  always  been  Cupid's  best  ally  and 
Arnold  T.,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  hussar 
regiment,  was  evidently  a  special  favorite  of  both 
those  roguish  deities. 

This  good-looking,  well-bred  young  officer  had  been 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  two  Countesses  W., 
mother  and  daughter,  during  a  tolerably  long  leave  of 
absence,  which  he  spent  with  his  relations  in  Vienna. 
He  had  admired  them  from  the  Prater,  and  worshiped 
them  at  the  opera,  but  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  their  acquaintance,  and  when  he  was  back 
at  his  dull  quarters  in  Galicia,  he  liked  to  think  about 
those  two  aristocratic  beauties.  Last  summer  his  regi- 
ment was  transferred  to  Bohemia,  to  a  wildly  romantic 
district,  that  had  been  made  illustrious  by  a  talented 
writer,  which  abounded  in  magnificent  woods,  lofty 
mountain-forests  and  castles,  and  which  was  a  favorite 
summer  resort  of  the  neighboring  aristocracy. 

Who  can  describe  his  joyful  surprise,  when  he  and 
his  men  were  quartered  In  an  old,  weather-beaten  castle 
in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  and  he  learnt  from  the  house- 
steward  who  received  him  that  the  owner  of  the  castle 
was  the  husband,  and,  consequently,  also  the  father  of 
his  Viennese  ideals.  An  hour  after  he  had  taken 
possession  of  his  old-fashioned,  but  beautifully  fur- 
nished, room  in  a  side-wing  of  the  castle,  he  put  on 
his  full-dress  uniform,  and  throwing  his  dolman  over 
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his  shoulderfi,  he  "went  to  pay  his.  respects  to  tbe  Count 
and  the  ladies. 

He  wta  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  The 
Count  was  delighted  to  have  a  companion  whea  be 
went  out  shooting,  and  the  ladies  were  no  tess  pleased 
at  having  some  one  to  accompany  them  on  their  walks 
in  the  forests^  or  on  their  rides,  so  that  he  felt  only  half 
on  the  earth,  and  half  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  Mo- 
hammedan bliss.  Before  supper  he  had  time  to 
inspect  the  house  more  closely,  and  even  to  take  a  sketcii 
of  the  largC)  gloomy  building  from  a  favorable  points 
The  ancient  seat  of  the  Counts  of  W.  was  really  very 
gloomy;  in  fact  it  created  a  sinistefi  uncomfortabk  feel* 
ingr  The  walls,  which  were  crunabling  away  here  and 
there,  and  which  were  covered  with  dark  ivy ;  the  round 
towers,  which  harbored  jackdaws,  owls,  and  hawks; 
the  jBolian  harp,  which  complained  and  sighed  Md 
wept  in  the  wind;  the  atones  in  the  castle  yard,  which 
were  overgrown  with  grass;  the  dk>isters,  in  whjch  every 
footstep  re-echoed ;  the  great  ancestral  portraits  whkh 
hung  on  the  walls,  coated  as  it  wene  with  dark,  mysteri- 
ous veils  by  the  centuries  which  had  passed  ov«r  them 
—  all  this  recaUed  to  him  the  legends  and  fairy  tales 
of  his  youth,  and  he  involuntarily  thought  oi  the 
&ieepm%  Beauty  in  the  fVrtmdj  and  of  Blue  Be4urd^  of 
the  cruel  saistress.  of  the  Kyitast,^  aed  that  arieiocratic 

*A  Casfle,  now  a  wdl-preserved  min,  in  the  Giant  Mtmntaifis 
^  N.  GeFioany.  The  itcgettd  is  ihat  its  mistress,  Kumgerude, 
v^med  to  marry  nobody  ^iccepttHe  JtCnight  wh^  ^botUd  ride  Tound 
ithe  j)arapet  af  the  Gastl^  and  mzny  perished  Hi  the  attempt.  At 
last  one  of  them  succeeded  in  performing  fhe  feat^  but  he  merely 
sternly  rebuked  'her,  and  took  his  "leave.  H^  wes  accompanied  by 
ins  -wife,  disgtitsed  as  .-ins  fiiLgs»  ^ccordiiv  io  jsome  rporaions  of/tbe 

l^and.-t- TUANSLATOE.     . 
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tigress  of  the  Carpathians,  who  obtained  the  unfading 
charms  of  eternal  youth  by  bathing  in  human  blood. 

He  came  in  to  supper  where  he  found  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  company  with  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  just  in  the  frame  of  mind  that  was  suitable 
for  ghosts,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  his 
host  told  him,  half  smiling  and  half  seriously,  that  the 
"  White  Lady  "  was  disturbing  the  castle  again,  and 
that  she  had  latterly  been  seen  very  often.  "  Yes, 
indeed,"  Countess  Ida  exclaimed;  **  You  must  take  care, 
Baron,  for  she  haunts  the  very  wing  where  your  room 
is."  The  hussar  was  just  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  take 
the  matter  seriously,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  saw  the  dark,  ardent  eyes  of  the  Countess,  and  then 
the  merry  blue  eyes  of  her  daughter  fixed  on  him,  any 
real  fear  of  ghosts  was  quite  out  of  the  question  with 
him.  For  Baron  T.  feared  nothing  in  this  world,  but 
he  possessed  a  very  lively  imagination,  which  could 
conjure  up  threatening  forms  from  another  world  so 
plainly  that  sometimes  he  felt  very  uncomfortable  at 
his  own  fancies.  But  on  the  present  occasion  that 
malicious  apparition  had  no  power  over  him;  the 
ladies  took  care  of  that,  for  both  of  them  were  beauti- 
ful and  amiable. 

The  Countess  was  a  mature  Venus  of  thirty-six,  of 
middle  height,  and  with  the  voluptuous  figure  of  a  true 
Viennese,  with  bright  eyes,  thick  dark  hair,  and  beau- 
tiful white  teeth,  while  her  daughter  Ida,  who  was  sev- 
enteen, had  light  hair  and  the  pert  little  nose  of  the 
china  figures  of  shepherdesses  in  the  dress  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  short,  slim,  and  full  of  French 
grace.  Besides  them  and  the  Count,  a  son  of  twelve 
and  his  tutor  were  present  at  supper.     It  struck  the  hus- 
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sar  as  strange  that  the  tutor,  who  was  a  strongly^built 
young  man,  with  a  winning  face  and  those  refined 
manners  which  the  greatest  plebeian  quickly  acquires 
when  brought  into  close  and  constant  contact  with  the 
aristocracy,  was  treated  with  great  consideration  by  ail 
the  family  except  the  Countess,  who  treated  him  very 
haughtily.  She  assumed  a  particularly  imperious  man* 
ner  towards  her  son's  tutor,  and  she  either  found  fault 
with,  or  made  fun  of,  everything  that  he  did,  while 
he  put  up  with  it  all  with  smiling  humility. 

Before  supper  was  over  their  conversation  again 
turned  on  to  the  ghost,  and  Baron  T.  asked  whether 
they  did  not  possess  a  picture  of  the  fVhite  Lady. 
"Of  course  we  have  one,"  they  all  replied  at  once; 
whereupon  Baron  T,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  it. 
"  I  will  show  it  you  to-morrow,"  the  Count  said. 
'*  No,  Papa,  now,  immediately,"  the  younger  lady  said 
mockingly;  "  just  before  the  ghostly  hour,  such  a  thing 
creates  a  much  greater  impression." 

All  who  were  present,  not  excepting  the  boy  and  his 
tutor,  took  a  candle  and  then  they  walked  as  if  they 
had  formed  a  torchlight  procession,  to  the  wing:  of  the 
house  where  the  hussar's  room  was.  There  was  a  life- 
size  picture  of  the  White  Lady  han^ng  in  a  Gothic 
passage  near  his  room,  among  other  ancestral  portraits, 
and  it  by  no  means  made  a  terrible  impression  on 
anyone  who  looked  at  it,  but  rather  the  contrary,  fhe 
ghost,  dressed  in  stiff,  gold  brocade  and  purple  velvet, 
and  with  a  hawk  on  her  wrist,  looked  like  one  of  those 
seductive  Amazons  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  fex- 
ercised  the  art  of  laying  men  and  game  at  their  feet 
with  equal  skill. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  the  fVhite  Lady.h  very  like 
IV— 12  r^        1 
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mamma?"  Countess  Ida  said,  interrupting  the  Baron's 
silent  contemplation  of  the  picture.  "  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,"  the  hussar  replied,  while  the  Countess 
smiled  and  the  tutor  turned  red,  and  they  were  still 
standing  before  the  picture,  when  a  strong  gust  of 
wind  suddenly  extinguished  all  the  lights,  and  they  all 
uttered  a  simultaneous  cry.  The  fVhite  Lady,  the  lit- 
tle Count  whispered,  but  she  did  not  come,  and  as  it  was 
luckily  a  moonlight  night,  they  soon  recovered  from 
their  momentary  shock.  The  family  retired  to  their 
apartments,  while  the  hussar  and  the  tutor  went  to  their 
own  rooms,  which  were  situated  in  the  wing  of  the 
castle  which  was  haunted  by  the  White  Lady;  the  offi- 
cer's being  scarcely  thirty  yards  from  the  portrait,  while 
the  tutor's  were  rather  further  down  the  corridor. 

The  hussar  went  to  bed,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep, 
and  though  he  had  rather  uneasy  dreams  nothing 
further  happened.  But  while  they  were  at  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  the  Count's  body-servant  told  them, 
with  every  appearance  of  real  terror,  that  as  he  was 
crossing  the  court-yard  at  midnight,  he  had  suddenly 
heard  a  noise  like  bats  in  the  open  cloisters,  and  when 
he  looked  he  distinctly  saw  the  White  Lady  gliding 
slowly  through  them;  but  they  merely  laughed  at  the 
poltroon,  and  though  our  hussar  laughed  also,  he  fully 
made  up  his  mind,  without  saying  a  word  about  it,  to 
keep  a  look-out  for  the  ghost  that  night. 

Again  they  had  supper  alone,  without  any  company, 
had  some  music  and  pleasant  talk  and  separated  at 
half-past  eleven.  The  hussar,  however,  only  went  to 
his  room  for  form's  sake;  he  loaded  his  pistols,  and 
when  all  was  quiet  in  the  castle,  he  crept  down  into 
the  court-yard  and  took  up  his  position  behind  a  pillar 
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which  was  quite  hidden  in  the  shade,  while  the  moon, 
which  was  nearly  at  the  full,  flooded  the  doisters  with 
its  clear,  pale  light. 

There  were  no  lights  to  be  seen  in  the  castle  except 
from  two  windows,  which  were  those  of  the  Countess's 
apartments,  and  soon  they  were  also  extinguished. 
The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the  hussar  could  scarcely 
breathe  from  excitement;  the  next  moment,  however, 
he  heard  the  noise  which  the  Count's  body-servant  bad 
compared  to  that  of  bats,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant 
a  white  figure  glided  slowly  through  the  open  cloisters 
and  passed  so  close  to  him,  that  it  almost  made  his 
blood  curdle,  and  then  it  disappeared  in  the  wiag  of 
the  castle  which  he  and  the  tutor  occupied. 

The  officer  who  was  usually  so  brave,  stood  ad  though 
he  was  paralyzed  for  a  few  moments,  but  then  he  took 
heart,  and  feeling  determined  to  make  the  nearer  ac- 
quaintance of  the  spectral  beauty,  he  crept  softly  up 
the  broad  staircase  and  took  up  his  position  in  a  deep 
recess  in  the  cloisters,  where  nobody  could  see  him. 

He  waited  for  a  long  time;  he  heard  every  quarter 
strike,  and  at  last,  just  before  the  close  of  the  witching 
hour,  he  heard  the  same  noise  like  the  rustling  of  bats, 
and  then  she  came,  he  felt  the  flutter  of  her  white 
dress,  and  she  stood  before  him  —  it  was  indeed  the 
Countess. 

He  presented  his  pistol  at  her  as  he  challenged 
her,  but  she  raised  her  hand  menacingly.  "  Who  are 
you?"  he  exclaimed.  **  If  you  are  really  a  ghost, 
prove  it,  for  I  am  going  to  fire."  "  For  heaven's 
sake !  "  the  White  Lady  whispered,  and  at  the  same 
instant  two  white  arms  were  thrown  round  him,  and 
he  felt  a  full,  warm  bosom  heaving  against  his  own. 
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After  fhat  night  the  ghost  appeared  more  frequently 
stilL  Not  only  did  the  fFhite  Lady  make  her  ap- 
pearance every  night  in  the  cloisters,  only  to  disappear 
in  the  proximity  of  the  hussar's  rooms  as  long  as  the 
family  remained  at  the  castle,  but  she  even  followed 
them  to  Vienna, 

Baron  T.,  who  went  to  that  capital  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  following  winter,  and  who  was  the 
Count's  guest  at  the  express  wish  of  his  wife,  was  fre- 
quently told  by  the  footman  that  although  hitherto  she 
had  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  old  castle  in  Bohemia, 
she  had  shown  herself  now  here,  now  there,  in  the 
mansion  in  Vienna,  in  a  white  dress  and  making  a  noise 
like  the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  beautiful  Countess. 
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A  YOUNG  and  charming  lady,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Viennese  aristocracy,  went  last 
summer,  like  young  and  charming  ladies  usu- 
ally do,  to  a  fashionable  Austrian  watering  place,  Carls- 
bad, which  is  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  without 
her  husband. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  their  rank  of  life,  she  had 
married  from  family  considerations  and  for  money ;  and 
the  short  spell  of  Love  after  Marriage  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  take  deep  root,  and  after  she  had  satisfied 
family  traditions  and  her  husband's  wishes  by  giving 
birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  they  both  went  their  way;  the 
young,  handsome  and  fascinating  man  to  his  clubs,  the 
race-course,  and  behind  the  scenes  at  the  theaters,  and 
his  charming,  coquettish  wife  to  her  box  at  the  opera, 
to  the  ice  in  winter,  and  to  some  fashionable  watering 
place  in  the  summer. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  brought  a  young,  very 
highly-connected  Pole  with  her  from  one  of  the  latter 
resorts,  who  enjoyed  all  the  rights  and  the  liberty  of 
an  avowed  favorite,  and  who  had  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  a  slave. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  lady  rented  a  small 
house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  had  it  beauti- 
fully furnished  and  received  her  lover  there.  She  was 
always  dressed  very  attractively,  sometimes  as  La  Belle 
Helene  in  Offenbach's  Opera,  only  rather  more  after 
the  ancient  Greek  fashion ;  another  time  as  an  Odalisque 
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in  the  Sultan's  harem,  and  another  time  as  a  light- 
hearted  Suabian  girl,  and  so  forth.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, she  grew  tired  of  such  meetings,  and  she  wanted 
to  have  matters  more  comfortable,  so  she  took  it  into 
her  head  to  receive  her  lover  in  her  own  house.  But 
how  was  It  to  be  done?  That,  however,  gave  her  no 
particular  difficulty)  as  is  the  case  with  every  woman, 
when  once  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  a  thing,  and 
after  thinking  it  over  for  a  day  or  two  she  went  to 
the  next  rendez-vous,  with  a  fully  prepared  plan  of  war. 

The  Pole  was  one  of  those  types  of  handsome  men 
which  are  rare;  he  was  almost  womanly  in  his  delicate 
features,  of  the  middle  height,  slim  and  well-made,  and 
he  resembled  a  youthful  Bacchus  who  might  very  eaaily 
be  made  tx)  pass  for  a  Venus  .by  the  help  of  false  locks; 
the  more  so  as  there  was  not  even  the  slightest  down 
on  his  lips.  The  lady,  therefore,  who  was  very  fer- 
tile in  resources,  suggested  to  the  handsome  Pole  that 
he  might  just  as  well  transform  himself  into  a  hand- 
some Polish  lady,  so  that  he  mighty  under  the  cover  of 
the  ever  feminine,  be  able  to  visit  her  undisturbed, 
and  as  it  was  winter,  the  thick,  heavy,  capacious  dress 
assisted  the  metamorphosis. 

The  lady,  accordingly,  bought  a  number  of  very 
beautiful  costumes  for  her  lover,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  she  told  her  husband  that  a  charming  young 
.Polish  lady,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  in  the 
summer  at  Carlsbadt  was  going  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Vienna,  and  would  very  frequently  come  and  sec  her. 
Her  husf^and  listened  to  her  with  the  greatest  indiffer-. 
ence,  for  it  was  one  of  his  fundamental  rules  never  to 
make  love  to  any  of  hid  wife's  female  friends,  and  he 
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went  to  his  dub  as  usual  at  ntght,  and  the  aext  day  had 
forgotten  ail  about  the  Polish  lady. 

And  now,  half  an  hour  after  the  husband  h^d  left 
the  house,  a  cab  drove  up  and  a  tall,  alim,  heavily 
veiled  lady  got  out  and  went  up  the  thickly  carpeted 
stairs,  only  to  be  metamorphosed  into  the  most  ardent 
lover  in  the  young  woman's  boudoir.  The  young  Pole 
grew  accustomed  to  his  female  attire  so  quickly  that  he 
even  ventured  to  appear  in  the  streets  in  it,  and  when 
he  began  to  make  conquests,  and  aristocratic  gentlemen 
and  successful  speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
looked  at  him  significantly,  and  even  followed  him, 
he  took  a  real  pleasure  iathe  part  he  was  playing,  and 
began  to  understand  the  pleasure  a  coquette  feels  in 
tormenting  men. 

The  young  Pole  became  more  and  more  daring,  until 
at  last  one  evening  he  went  to  a  private  box  at  the  opera, 
wrapped  in  an  ermine  cloak,  on  to  which  his  dark,  false 
curls  fell  in  heavy  waves* 

A  handsome  young  man  in  a  box  opposite  to  him 
ogled  him  incessantly  from  the  first  moment,  and  the 
young  Pole  responded  in  a  manner  which  made  the 
other  bolder  every  minute.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
act,  the  box  opener  brought  the  fictitious  Venus  a  small 
bouquet  with  a  card  concealed  in  it,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten in  pencil:  "  You  are  the  most  lovely  woman  in  the 
world,  and  I  implore  you  cfn  my  knees  to  grant  me  an 
interview."  The  young  Pole  read  the  name  of  the 
man  who  had  been  captivated  so  quickly,  and,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  wrote  on  a  card  on  which  nothing  but 
the  name  "  Valcska  "  was  printed :  **  After  the  theater," 
and  sent  Cupid's  messenger  back  with  it. 
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When  the  spurious  Venus  was  about  to  enter  her 
carriage  after  the  performance,  thickly  veiled  and 
wrapped  in  her  ermine  cloak,  the  handsome  young 
man  was  standing  by  it  with  his  hat  off,  and  he  opened 
the  door  for  her.  She  was  kind  enough  to  allow  him  to 
get  in  with  her  and  during  their  drive  she  talked  to 
him  in  the  most  charming  manner,  but  she  was  cruel 
enough  to  dismiss  him  without  pity  before  they  reached 
her  house,  and  this  she  did  every  time.  iFor  she  went 
to  the  theater  each  night  now,  and  every  evening  she 
received  an  ardent  note,  and  every  evening  she  allowed 
the  amorous  swain  to  accompany  her  as  far  as  her  house, 
and  men  were  beginning  to  envy  him  on  account  of 
his  brilliant  conquest,  when  a  catastrophe  happened 
which  was  very  surprising  for  all  concerned. 

The  husband  of  the  lady  in  whose  eyes  the  Pole  had 
found  favor,  surprised  the  loving  couple  one  day  under 
circumstances  which  made  any  justification  impossible. 
But  while  he,  trembling  with  rage  and  jealousy,  was 
drawing  a  small  Circassian  dagger  which  hung  against 
die  wall  from  its  sheath,  and  as  his  wife  threw  herself, 
half-fainting,  on  to  a  couch,  the  young  Pole  had  hastily 
put  the  false  curls  on  to  his  head,  and  had  slipped  into 
the  silk  dress  and  the  sable  cloak  which  he  had  been 
wearing  when  he  came  into  his  mistress's  boudoir. 
"What  does  this  mean,"  the  husband  stammered, 
"Valeska?" — "Yes,  sir,"  the  young  Pole  replied; 
"  Valeska,  who  has  come  here  to  show  your  wife  a  few 
love  letters,  which."  •  .  .  "  No,  no,"  the  de- 
ceived, but  nevertheless  guilty,  husband  said  in  Implor- 
ing accents-;  "  fto,  that  is  quite  unnecessary."  And  at 
the  same  time  he  put  the  dagger  back  into  its  sheath. 
"  Very  well  then,  there  is  a  truce  between  us,"  the 
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Pole  observed  coolly,  "  but  do  not  forget  what  weapons 
I  possess,  and  which  I  mean  to  retain  against  all  con- 
tingencies.'* 

Then  the  gentlemen  bowed  politely  to  each  other,  and 
the  unexpected  meeting  came  to  an  end. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  terms  on  which  the 
young  married  couple  lived  together  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  that  everlasting  peace,  which  President  Grant 
once  promised  to  the  whole  world  in  his  message  to  all 
nations.  The  young  woman  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  make  her  lover  put  on  petticoats,  and  the  husband 
constantly  accompanied  the  real  Valeska  a  good  deal 
further  than  he  did  the  false  on«  on  that  memorable 
occasion. 
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^  ^^TP^HE  Christmas^ve  supper  I  *     Oh  I  no,  I  shall 

I        never  go  in  for  that  again  1  "     Stout  Henri 

JL      Templier  said  that  in  a  furious  voice,  as  if 

some  one  had  proposed  some  crime  to  him,  while  the 

others  laughed  and  said: 

"  What  arc  you  flying  into  a  rage  about?  " 

'*  Because  a  Christmas-eve  supper  played  me  the 
dirtiest  trick  in  the  world,  and  ever  since  I  have  felt 
an  insurmountable  horror  for  that  night  of  imbecile 
gayety." 

"Tell  us  what  it  is?" 

"  You  want  to  know  what  it  was?  Very  well  then, 
just  listen. 

"  You  remember  how  cold  it  was  two  years  ago  at 
Christmas;  cold  enough  to  kill  poor  people  in  the 
streets.  The  Seine  was  covered  with  ice;  the  pave- 
ments froze  one's  feet  through  the  soles  of  one's  boots, 
and  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  at  the  point  of  going 
to  pot. 

**  I  had  a  big  piece  of  work  on,  and  so  I  refused 
every  invitation  to  supper,  as  I  preferred  to  spend  the 
night  at  my  writing  table.  I  dined  alone  and  then 
began  to  work.  But  about  ten  o'clock  I  grew  restless 
at  the  thought  of  the  gay  and  busy  life  all  over  Paris, 
at  the  noise  in  the  streets  which  reached  me  in  spite  of 
everything,  at  my  neighbors'  preparations  for  supper, 

*  A  great  institution  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  at  which 
black  puddings  are  an  indispensable  dish. —  Tkanslator. 
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which  I  heard  through  the  wftUs.  I  hardly  knew  any 
longer  what  I  was  doing ;  I  wrote  nonsense,  and  Ht  last 
I  eahid  to  the  eoncluiioti  that  I  had  better  give  up  all 
hope  of  producing  any  good  work  that  night. 

•*  1  walked  up  and  down  my  room ;  I  sat  dowrt  ahd 
got  up  again.  I  Was  certainly  under  the  mysterious  in- 
fluence of  the  enjoyment  outside,  and  I  resigned  my- 
self to  it.     So  I  rang  for  my  servant  and  Said  to  her : 

**  *  Angela,  go  and  get  a  good  supper  for  two;  some 
oysters,  a  cold  partridge,  some  crayfish,  hams  and  some 
cakes.  Put  out  two  bottles  of  champagne,  lay  the  cloth 
and  go  to  bed/ 

*'  She  obeyed  in  some  surprise,  and  when  all  was 
ready,  I  put  on  my  great  coat  and  went  out.  A  great 
question  was  to  be  solved :  *  Whom  was  I  going  to  bring 
in  to  supper?'  My  female  friends  had  all  been  in- 
vited elsewhere,  and  if  I  had  wished  to  have  one,  I 
ought  to  have  i^en  about  it  beforehand,  so  I  thought 
that  I  would  do  a  good  action  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  said  to  myself: 

" '  Phris  is  full  of  poor  and  pretty  girls  who  will 
have  nothing  on  their  table  to-night,  and  who  are  on 
the  look  out  for  some  genercus  fellow.  I  will  act  the 
part  of  Providence  to  one  of  them  this  evening;  and 
I  will  find  OM  if  I  have  to  go  Into  every  pleasure  resort, 
and  have  to  question  them  and  hunt  for  one  till  I 
find  oriQ  to  my  choice.'     And  I  started  off  on  my  search. 

**  I  certainly  found  many  poor  girls,  who  were  on  the 
look-out  for  some  adventure,  but  they  were  ugly  enough 
to  give  any  man  a  fit  of  Indigestion,  or  thin  enough  to 
freeze  as  they  stood  if  they  had  stopped,  and  you  all 
know  that  I  have  a  weakness  for  stout  women*  The 
more  flesh  they  have,  the  better  I  like  them)  Md  a  fe^ 
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male  colossus  would  drive  me  out  of  my  senses  with 
pleasure. 

"  Suddenly,  opposite  the  Theatre  dcs  Varietes,  I  saw 
a  face  to  my  liking.  A  good  head,  and  then  two  pro- 
tuberances, that  on  the  chest  very  beautiful,  and  that 
on  the  stomach  simply  surprising;  it  was  the  stomach 
of  a  fat  goose.     I  trembled  with  pleasure,  and  said: 

"*  By  Jove!     What  a  fine  girl  1  * 

'^  It  only  remained  for  me  to  see  her  face.  A  wom- 
an's face  is  the  dessert,  while  the  rest  is  ...  the 
joint. 

^'  I  hastened  on,  and  overtook  her,  and  turned  round 
suddenly  under  a  gas  lamp.  She  was  charming,  quite 
young,  dark,  with  large,  black  eyes,  and  I  immediately 
made  my  proposition,  which  she  accepted  without  any 
hesitation,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  we  were  sit- 
ting at  supper  in  my  lodgings.  '  Oh !  how  comfortable 
it  is  here,'  she  said  as  she  came  in,  and  she  looked  about 
her  with  evident  satisfaction  at  having  found  a  supper 
and  a  bed,  on  that  bitter  night.  She  was  superb;  so 
beautiful  that  she. astonished  me,  and  so  stout  that  she 
fairly  captivated  me. 

''  She  took  off  her  cloak  and  hat,  sat  down  and  began 
to  eat;  but  she  seemed  in  low  spirits,  and  sometimes 
her  pale  face  twitched  as  if  she  were  suffering  from 
some  hidden  sorrow. 

**  *  Have  you  anything  troubling  you? '  I  asked  her. 

"  '  Bah  I     Don't  let  us  think  of  troubles  1 ' 

^'  Afid  she  began  to  drink.  She  emptied  her  cham- 
pagne glass  at  a  draught,  filled  it  again,  and  emptied 
it  again,  without  stopping,  and  soon  a  little  color  came 
into  her  cheeks,  and  she  began  to  laugh. 

''I  adored  her  already,  kissed  her  continually,  and 
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discovered  that  she  was  neither  stupid,  nor  common, 
nor  coarse  as  ordinary  street-walkers  are.  I  asked  her 
for  some  details  about  her  life,  but  she  replied: 

"  *  My  little  fellow,  that  is  no  business  of  yours ! ' 
Alas  I  an  hour  later.     ... 

^^  At  last  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  while  I  was 
clearing  the  table,  which  had  been  laid  in  front  of  the 
fire,  she  undressed  herself  quickly,  and  got  in.  My 
neighbors  were  making  a  terrible  din,  singing  and 
laughing  like  lunatics,  and  so  I  said  to  myself: 

'^ '  I  was  quite  right  to  go  out  and  bring  in  this  girl ; 
I  should  never  have  been  able  to  do  any  work.' 

"  At  that  moment,  however,  a  deep  groan  made  me 
look  round,  and  I  said: 

"  '  What  IS  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear? ' 

**  She  did  not  reply,  but  continued  to  utter  painful 
sighs,  as  if  she  were  suffering  horribly,  and  I  continued : 

"  *  Do  you  feel  ill  ?  '  And  suddenly  she  uttered  a 
cry,  a  heartrending  cry,  and  I  rushed  up  to  the  bed,  with 
a  candle  in  my  hand. 

"  Her  face  was  distorted  with  pain,  and  she  was 
wringing  her  hands,  panting  and  uttering  long,  deep 
groans,  which  sounded  like  a  rattle  in  the  throat,  and 
which  are  so  painful  to  hear,  and  I  asked  her  in  con- 
sternation : 

** '  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Do  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter.* 

"  *  Oh  1  my  stomach  I  my  stomach ! '  she  said.  I 
pulled  up  the  bed-clothes,  and  I  saw  .  .  .  My 
friends,  she  was  in  labor. 

**  Then  I  lost  my  head,  and  I  ran  and  knocked  at 
the  wall  with  my  fists,  shouting:  *  Help  I  help!  * 

"  My  door  was  opened  almost  immediately,  and  a 
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crowd  of  people  came  iiit  men  in  evening  dre$$,  women 
in  low  necks,  harlequins,  Turks,  Musketeers,  nnd  this 
inroad  stsirtled  me  so,  that  I  could  not  explain  myself, 
and  they,  who  had  thought  that  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened, or  that  a  crime  had  heen  comnutted,  could  not 
understand  what  was  the  matter*  At  last,  however, 
I  managed  to  say; 

***Tbis  ,  .  .  this  .  .  .  woman  •  .  » 
is  being  confined/ 

''  Then  they  looked  at  her,  and  gave  their  opinion, 
and  a  Friar,  especially,  declared  that  he  knew  all  about 
it,  and  wished  to  assist  nature,  but  as  they  were  all  as 
drunk  as  pigs,  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  kill  her, 
and  I  rushed  downstairs  without  my  hat,  to  fetch  an 
old  doctor,  who  lived  in  the  next  Street*  When  I 
came  back  with  him,  the  whole  house  was  up;  the  gas 
on  the  stairs  had  be^n  relighted,  the  lodgers  from  every 
floor  were  in  my  room,  while  four  boatmen  were  fin- 
ishing my  champagne  and  lobsters^ 

''  As  soon  as  they  saw  me  they  raised  a  loud  shout, 
and  a  milkmaid  presented  me  with  a  horrible  little 
wrinkled  specimen  of  humanity,  that  was  mewing  like 
a  cat,  and  said  to  me  i 

"  *  It  is  a  giri; 

*'  The  doctor  examined  the  woman,  declared  that 
she  was  in  a  dangerous  state,  as  the  event  had  occurred 
immediately  after  supper,  and  he  took  his  leave,  say- 
ing he  would  immediately  send  a  sick  nurse  and  a  wet 
nurse,  and  an  hour  later,  the  two  women  camei  bring*- 
ing  all  that  was  requisite  with  them, 

*'  I  spent  the  night  in  my  armchair,  too  distracted  to 
be  able  to  think  of  the  consequences,  and  almost  as 
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soon  as  it  was  light,  the  doctor  came  again,  who  found 
his  patient  very  ill,  and  said  to  me: 

"  '  Your  wife,  Monsieur*     .     .     .* 

"  *  She  is  not  my  wife,'  I  interrupted  him. 

'*  *  Very  well  then,  your  mistress;  it  does  not  matter 
to  mc/ 

'^  He  told  me  what  must  be  done  for  her^  what  her 
diet  must  be,  and  then  wrote  a  prescription. 

"What  was  I  to  do?  Could  I  send  the  poOr 
creature  to  the  hospital?  I  should  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  brute  in  the  house  and  in  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  so  I  kept  her  in  my  rooms,  and  she  had  my 
bed  for  six  weeks. 

"  I  sent  the  child  to  some  peasants  at  Poissy  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  she  still  costs  me  fifty  francs  ^  a 
month,  for  as  I  had  paid  at  first,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
go  on  paying  as  long  as  I  live,  and  kter  on,  she  will 
believe  that  I  am  her  father.  But  to  crown  my  mis- 
fortunes, when  the  girl  had  recovered  •  »  «  I 
found  that  she  was  in  love  with  me^  madly  in  love  with 
me,  the  baggage  I '' 

"Well?'' 

'^  Well,  she  had  groWn  as  thin  as  a  homeless  cat| 
and  I  turned  the  skeleton  out  of  doors,  but  she  wafches 
for  me  in  the  streets,  hides  herself,  so  that  she  may  see 
me  pass,  stops  me  in  the  evening  when  I  go  out,  in 
order  to  kiss  my  hand,  and,  in  fact,  worries  me  enough 
to  drive  me  mad ;  and  that  is  why  X  never  keep  Christ* 
mas  eve  now*" 
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Sunday. — 
XT^OU  do  not  write  to  me,  I  never  see  you,  you 
IT  never  come,  so  I  must  suppose  that  you  have 
-^  ceased  to  love  me.  But  why?  What  have  1 
done?  Pray  tell  me,  my  own  dear  love.  I  love  you 
so  ifnuch,  so  dearly!  I  should  like  always  to  have  you 
near  me,  to  kiss  you  all  day  while  I  called  you  everv 
tender  name  th^  I  could  think  of.  I  adore  you,  I 
adore  you,  I  adore  yow^qjv  beautiful  cock.— Your  affec- 
tionate  hen,  ^S^  SOPHIE. 

My  dear  friend,  \^ 

You  will  absolutely  understa\  ^^^^ing  of  what 
I  am  gomg  to  say  to  you,  but  that  doeK^  matter  and 
if  my  letter  happens  to  be  read  by  anothei  ^^     ' 

u         c.  ui    .    u  ^oman,  it 

may  be  profitable  to  her. 

Had  you  been  deaf  and  dumb,  I  should  no>v^^, 
have  loved  you  for  a  very  long  time,  and  the  cause  -^ 
what  has  happened  is,  that  you  can  talk;  that  is  all.     >, 

In  love,  you  see,  dreams  are  always  made  to  sing; 
but  in  order  that  they  might  do  so,  they  must  not  be  ' 
interrupted,  and  when  one  talks  between  two  kisses, 
one  always  interrupts  that  frenzied  dream  which  our 
souls  indulge  in,  unless  th«y  utter  sublime  words;  and 
sublime  words  do  not  come  out  of  the  little  mc"*-'^«  -^^ 
pretty  girls.  \ 

You   do   not  understand   me   at  all,   d^ 
much  the  better,  and  I  will  go  on.     Yoi' 
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one  of  the  most  charming  and  adorable  women  whom 
I  have  ever  seen. 

Are  there  any  eyes  on  earth  that  contain  more  dreams 
than  yours,  more  unknown  promises,  greater  depths  of 
love?  I  do  not  think  so.  And  when  that  mouth  of 
yours,  with  its  two  round  lips,  smiles,  and  shows  the 
glistening  white  teeth,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  there 
issues  from  this  ravishing  mouth  ineffable  music,  some- 
thing inexpressibly  delicate,  a  sweetness  which  extorts 
sighs. 

It  is  then  that  you  quietly  call  out  to  me,  my  great 
and  renowned  "  lady-killer,"  and  it  then  seems  to  me 
as  though  I  had  suddenly  found  an  entrance  inter  your 
thoughts,  which  I  can  see  is  ministering  to  your  soul  — - 
that  little  soul  of  a  pretty,  little  creature,  yes,  pretty^ 
but  —  and  that  is  what  troubles  me,  don't  you  see, 
troubles  me  more  than  tongue  can  tell*  I  would  much 
prefer  never  to  see  you  at  all. 

You  go  on  pretending  not  to  understand  anything, 
do  you  not?     I  calculate  on  that. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  came  to  see  me 
at  my  residence?  How  gaily  you  stepped  inside,  an 
odor  of  violets,  which  clung  to  your  skirts,  heralding 
your  entrance;  how'we  regarded  each  other,  for  ever 
so  long,  without  uttering  a  word,  after  'which  we  em* 
braced  like  two  fools.  .  .  .  Then  -.  .  .  then 
from  that  time  to  this,  we  have  never  exchanged  a 
word. 

But  when  we  separated,  did  not  our  trembling  hands 
dnd  our  eyes  say  many  things,  diings  .  •  .  which 
bannot  be  expressed  in  any  language.  At  least,  I 
ihought  so;  and  when  you  went  away,  you  murmured: 

"We  shall  meet  again  soon  I'*  .  i 
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That  was  all  you  ftaid,  and  you  will  never  guess  what 
delightful  dreams  you  left  me,  all  that  I,  as  it  were, 
caugbt  a  glimpae  oi^  all  that  I  fancied  I  could  guess 
tn  your  thoughts. 

You  see,  my  poor  child^  for  men  who  are  not  stupid, 
who  are  rather  refined  and  somewhat  superior,  love  is 
such  a  Complicated  instrument,  that  the  merest  trifle 
puts  it  out. of  order.  You  women  never  perceive  the 
ridiculous  sick  of  certain  things  when  you  love,  and  you 
fail  to  see  the  grotesqueness  of  some  expressions. 

Why  does  a  word  which  sounds  quite  right  in  the 
mouth  of  a  ^small,  dark  womani  seem  quite  wrong  and 
funny  in  the  mouth  of  a  fat,  light^haired  woman  ? 
Why  are  the  wheedling  ways  of  the  one,  altogether 
out  of  place  in  the  other? 

Why  is  it  that  certain  caresses  which  are  delightful 
fnwi  thfi  one,  should -be  wearisome  from  the  other? 
Why?  Because  in  everything,  and  especially  in  love, 
perftct  harmony,  ah^ohite  agreement  in  motion,  voice, 
words,  and  in  demonstrations  of  tenderness,  are  nec- 
essary, wjth  the  person  who  moves,  speaks  and  mani- 
fests afiectj[on;it  is  necessary  in  age,  in  height,  in  the 
color  of  the  bajr,  and  in  the  style  of  beauty. 

If  a  wom^n  of  thirty*five,  who  has  arrived  at  the  age 
o£, violent,:. tempestuous  passion,  were  to  preserve  the 
slightest  traces  of  the  caressing  archness  of  her  love 
affairs  lat  twenty,  were  not  to  understand  that  she  ought 
to  express  herself  differently,  look  at  her  lover  differ- 
ently, and  kiss  him  differently  were  not  to  see  that  she 
i6ught  to.be^Dido  and  not  a  Juliette,  she  would  infallibly 
disgust  nine  Iqver^  out^  of  ten,  even  if  they  could  not 
xuccount  to  themselves  fpr  their  estrangement  Do  you 
understand  me  ?     No.  '  I  hoped  so. 
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Prom  the  time  that  you  turned  oil  your  tap  o(  ten- 
derness, it  was  all  over  for  me,  my  dear  friend.  Some- 
times we  would  embrace  for  five  minutes,  in  one  inter* 
minablc  kiss,  one  of  thode  kisses  which  make  lovers  dose 
their  eyes,  as  if  part  of  it  would  escape  through  their 
looks,  as  if  to  preserve  it  entire  in  that  clouded  soul 
which  it  is  ravaging.  And  then,  when  our  lips  sepa*' 
rated,  you  would  say  to  me  t 

**  That  was  nice,  you  fat  old  dog." 

At  such  moments,  I  could  have  beaten  you|  fof  you 
gave  me  successively  all  the  names  of  animals  and  vege-* 
tables  which  you  doubtless  found  in  some  cookery  book, 
or  Gardener^s  Manual.     But  that  is  nothing. 

The  caresses  of  love  are  brutal,  bestial,  and  if  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  grotesque!  .  .  .  Oh!  My 
poor  child,  what  joking  elf,  what  perverie  sprite  could 
have  prompted  the  concluding  words  of  your  letter  to 
me  ?  I  have  made  a  collection  of  them,  but  out  bf  love 
for  you,  1  will  not  show  them  to  you* 

And  you  really  sometime^  said  things  which  were 
quite  inopportune,  and  you  managed  now  and  then  to 
let  out  an  exalted:  /  love  you!  on  such  singular  occa* 
sions,  that  I  was  obliged  to  restrain  a  strong  desire  to 
laugh.  There  are  times  when  the  words:  /  love  you! 
are  so  out  of  place,  that  they  become  indecorous;  let 
me  tell  you  that. 

But  you  do  not  understand  me,  and  many  other 
women  will  also  not  understand  me,  and  think  me 
stupid,  though  that  matters  very  little  to  me.  Hungry 
men  eat  like  gluttons,  but  people  of  refinement  are  dis- 
gusted at  it,  and  they  often  feel  an  invincible  dislike  for 
a  dish,  on  account  of  a  mere  trifle.  It  is  the  same  with 
love,  as  it  is  with  cookery. 
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What  I  cannot  comprehend,  for  example,  is,  that 
certain  women  who  fully  understand  the  irresistible  at- 
traction of  fine,  embroidered  stockings,  the  exquisite 
charm  of  shades,  the  witchery  of  valuable  lace  concealed 
in  the  depths  of  their  underclothing,  the  exciting  jest 
of  hidden  luxury,  and  all  the  subtle  delicacies  of  female 
elegance,  never  understand  the  invincible  disgust  with 
which  words  that  are  out  of  place,  or  foolishly  tender, 
inspire  us. 

At  times  coarse  and  brutal  expressions  work  won- 
ders, as  they  excite  the  senses,  and  make  the  heart  beat, 
and  they  are  allowable  at  the  hours  of  combat.  Is  not 
that  sentence  of  Cambronne's  sublime  ?  ^ 

Nothing  shocks  us  that  comes  at  the  right  time;  but 
then,  we  must  also  know  when  to  hold  our  tongue,  and 
to  avoid  phrases  a  la  Paul  de  Kock,  at  certain  mo- 
ments. 

And  I  embrace  you  passionately,  on  the  condition 
that  you  say  nothing,  RENE. 

*  At  Waterloo,  General  Cambronne  is  reported  to  have  said,  when 
called  on  to  surrender: — The  Guard  dies;  hut  does  not  surrender. 
But  according  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  Les  Miserables,  he  used  the  ex- 
pression Merde!  which  cannot  be  put  into  English  fit  for  ears 
polite.— Translator. 
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MCHASSEL,  advocate,  rises  to  speak:  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury. .  The 
•  cause  that  I  am  charged  to  defend  before 
you,  requires  medicine  rather  than  justice;  and  is  much 
more  a  case  of  pathology  than  a  case  of  ordinary  law. 
At  first  blush  the  facts  seem  very  simple. 

A  young  man,  very  rich,  with  a  noble  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  a  generous  heart,  becomes  enamored  of  a 
young  lady,  who  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  more  than 
beautiful,  in  fact;  she  is  adorable,  besides  being  as  gra- 
cious, as  she  is  charming,  as  good  and  true  as  she  is 
tender  and  pretty,  and  he  marries  her.  For  some  time, 
he  comports  himself  towards  her  not  only  as  a  devoted 
husband,  but  as  a  man  full  of  solicitude  and  tenderness. 
Then  he  neglects  her,  misuses  her,  seems  to  entertain  for 
her  an  insurmountable  aversion,  an  irresistible  disgust. 
One  day  he  even  strikes  her,  not  only  without  any  cause, 
but  also  without  the  faintest  pretext.  I  am  not  going, 
gentlemen,  to  draw  a  picture  of  silly  allurements,  which 
no  one  would  comprehend.  I  shall  not  paint  to  you 
the  wretched  life  of  those  two  beings,  and  the  horrible 
grief  of  this  young  woman.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince you,  if  I  read  some  fragments  from  a  journal 
written  up  every  day  by  that  poor  young  man,  by  that 
poor  fool !  For  It  Is  in  the  presence  of  a  fool,  gentle- 
men, that  we  now  find  ourselves,  and  the  case  is  all  the 
more  curious,  all  the  more  interesting,  seeing  that,  in 
many  points.  It  recalls  the  insanity  of  the  unfortunate 
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prince  who  recently  died,  of  the  witless  king  who 
reigned  platonically  over  Bavaria.  I  shall  hence  des- 
ignate this  case  —  poetiq  folly. 

You  will  readily  call  to  mind  all  that  has  been  told  of 
that  most  singular  prince.  He  caused  to  be  erected 
amid  the  most  magnificent  scenery  his  kingdom  aflfordf  d, 
veritable  fairy  castles.  The  reality  even  of  tha  botuty 
of  the  things  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  places,  did 
not  satisfy  him.  He  invented,  he  created,  in  these  im- 
probable manors,  factitious  horizons,  obtained  by 
means  of  theatrical  artifices,  changes  of  view,  painted 
forests,  fabled  empires,  in  which  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
became  precious  stones.  He  had  the  Alps,  and  gla- 
ciers, steppes,  deserts  of  sand  made  hot  by  a  blazing 
sun;  and  at  nights,  under  the  rays  of  the  real  moon, 
lakes  which  sparkled  from  below  by  means  of  fantastic 
electric  lights.  Swans  floated  on  the  lakes  which  glis- 
tened with  skiffs,  while  an  orchestra,  composed  of  the 
finest  executants  in  the  world,  inebriated  with  poetry 
the  soul  of  the  royal  fool.  That  man  was  chaste,  that 
man  was  a  virgin.  He  lived  only  to  dream,  his  dream, 
his  dream  divine.  One  evening  he  took  out  with  him 
in  his  boat,  a  lady,  young  and  beautiful,  a  great  artiste, 
and  he  begged  her  to  sing.  Intoxicated  herself  by  the 
magnificent  scenery,  by  the  languid  softness  of  the  air, 
by  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  by  the  ecstacy  of  that 
prince,  both  young  and  handsome,  she  wng,  she  sang 
as  women  sing  who  have  been  touched  by  love;  then, 
overcome,  trembling,  she  falls  on  the  bosom  of  the  king 
in  prder  to  seek  out  his  lips.  But  he  throws  her  into 
the  lake,  and  seizing  his  oars,  rows  back  to  the  shore, 
without  concerning  himself,  whether  anybody  has  saved 
her  or  not. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  find  ourselves  in  presence 
of  a  case  similar  in  every  way  to  that.  I  shall  say  no 
more  now,  except  to  read  some  passages  from  the  jour- 
nal which  we  unexpectedly  came  upon  in  the  drawer 
of  an  old  secretary-. 

•  ••••• 

How  sad  and  weary  is  everything;  always  the  same, 
always  hateful.  How  I  dream  of  a  land  more  beau- 
tiful, more  noble,  more  varied.  What  a  poor  concep- 
tion they  have  of  their  God,  if  their  God  existed,  or  If 
he  had  not  created  other  things,  elsewhere.  Always 
woods,  little  woods,  waves  which  resemble  waves,  plains 
which  resemble  plains,  everything  is  sameness  and  mo- 
notony. And  Man  ?  Man  ?  What  a  horrible  ani- 
mal I  wicked,  haughty  and  repugnant! 

It  is  essential  to  love,  to  love  perdition,  without  see* 
ing  that  which  one  loves.  For,  to  see  is  to  compre- 
hend, and  to  comprehend  is  to  embrace.  It  is  necessary 
to  love,  to  become  intoxicated  by  it,  just  as  one  gets 
drunk  with  wine,  even  to  the  extent  that  one  knows  no 
longer  what  one  is  drinking.  And  to  drink,  to  drink, 
to  drink,  without  drawing  breath,  day  and  night! 

1  have  found  her,  I  believe.  She  has  about  her  some* 
thing  ideal  which  does  not  belong  to  this  world,  and 
which  furnishes  wings  to  my  dream.  Ah !  my  dream ! 
How  it  reveals  to  me  beings  different  from  what  they 
really  are  I  She  is  a  blonde,  a  delicate  blonde,  with 
hair  whose  delicate  shade  is  inexpressible.  Her  eyes 
are  blue !  Only  blue  eyes  can  penetrate  my  soul.  All 
women,  the  woman  who  lives  in  my  heart,  reveal  them- 
sclvea  to  me  in  the  eye,  only  in  the  eyes.     Oh !  what  a 
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mystery,  what  a  mystery  is  the  eyel  The  whole  uni- 
verse lives  in  it,  inasmuch  as  it  sees,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
flects. It  contains  the  universe,  both  things  and  be- 
ings, forests  and  oceans,  men  and  beasts,  the  settings 
of  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  arts  —  all,  all,  it  sees;  it  col- 
lects and  absorbs  all;  and  ther^  is  still  more  in  it;  the 
eye  of  itself  has  a  soul;  it  has  in  it  the  man  who  thinks, 
the  man  who  loves,  the  man  who  laughs,  the  man  who 
suffers  1  Oh  I  regard  the  blue  eyes  of  women,  those 
eyes  that  are  as  deep  as  the  sea,  as  changeful  as  the 
sky,  so  sweet,  so  soft,  soft  as  the  breezes,  sweet  as 
music,  luscious  as  kisses ;  and  transparent,  so  clear  that 
one  sees  behind  them,  discerns  the  soul,  the  blue  soul 
which  colors  them,  which  animates  them,  which  electri- 
fies them.  Yes,  the  soul  has  the  color  of  the  looks. 
The  blue  soul  alone  contains  in  itself  that  which  dreams ; 
it  bears  its  azure  to  the  floods  and  into  space.  The 
eye  1  Think  of  it,  the  eye  1  It  imbibes  the  visible  life, 
in  order  to  nourish  thought.  It  drinks  in  the  world, 
color,  movement,  books,  pictures,  all  that  is  beautiful, 
all  that  is  ugly,  and  weaves  ideas  out  of  them*  And 
when  it  regards  us,  it  gives  us  the  sensation  of  a  hap- 
piness that  is  not  of  this  earth.  It  informs  us  of  that 
of  which  we  have  always  been  ignorant;  it  makes  us 
comprehend  that  the  realities  of  our  dreams  are  but 
noisome  ordures. 

I  love  her  too  for  her  walk.  "  Even  when  the  bird 
walks  one  feels  that  it  has  wings,"  as  the  poet  has  said. 
When  she  passes  one  feels  that  she  is  of  another  race 
from  ordinary  women,  of  a  race  more  delicate,  and  more 
divine.  I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow.  But  I  am 
afraid,  I  am  afraid  of  so  many  things! 
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Two  beasts,  two  dogs,  two  wolves,  two  foxes,  cut 
their  way  through  the  plantation  and  encounter  one 
another.  One  of  eadi  two  is  male,  the  other  female. 
They  couple.  They  couple  in  consequence  of  an  ani- 
mal instinct,  which  forces  them  to  continue  the  race, 
their  race,  the  one  from  which  they  have  sprung,  the 
hairy  coat,  the  form,  movements  and  habitudes.  The 
whole  of  the  animal  creation  do  the  same  without  know- 
ing why. 

We  human  beings,  also. 

It  is  for  this  I  have  married;  I  have  obeyed  that 
insane  passion  which  throws  us  in  the  direction  of  the 
female. 

She  is  my  wife.  In  accordance  with  my  ideal  de- 
sires, she  comes  very  nearly  to  realize  my  unrealiza- 
ble dream.  But  in  separating  from  her,  even  for  a 
second,  after  I  have  held  her  in  my  arms,  ^he  beccwnes 
no  more  than  the  being  whom  nature  has  made  use  of, 
to  disappoint  all  my  hopes. 

Has  she  disappointed  them?  No.  And  why  have 
I  grown  weary  of  her,  become  loath  even  to  touch 
her;  she  cannot  graze  even  the  palm  of  my  hand,  or 
the  tip  of  my  lips,  but  my  heart  throbs  with  unutter- 
able disgust,  not  perhaps  disgust  of  her,  but  a  disgust 
more  potent,  more  widespread,  more  loathsbme;  the 
disgust,  in  a  word,  of  carnal  love  so  vile  in  itself  that 
it  has  become  for  all  refined  beings,  a  shameful  thing, 
which  is  necessary  to  conceal,  which  one  never  speaks 
of  save  in  a  whisper,  nor  without  blushing. 

I  can  no  longer  bear  the  idea  of  my  wife  coming  near 
me,  calling  me  by  name,  with  a  smile  r  I  cannot  look 
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at  her,  nor  touch  even  her  arm,  I  cannot  do  it  any 
more*  At  one  time  I  thought  to  be  kissed  by  her, 
would  be  to  transport  me  to  St.  Paulas  seventh  facftven. 
One  day,  she  was  suftering  from  one  of  those  transient 
fevers,  and  I  smelled  in  her  breath,  a  subtle,  slight 
almost  imperceptible  puff  of  faimian  putridity;  I  was 
completely  overthrown. 

Oh  I  the  flesh,  with  its  seductive  and  eager  smell,  a 
putrefaction  which  walks,  which  thinks,  which  speaks, 
which  looks,  which  laughs,  in  which  nourishment  fer- 
ments and  rots,  which,  nevertheless,  is  rose-colored, 
pretty,  tempting,  deceitful  as  the  soul  itself. 

Why  flowers  alone,  which  smell  so  sweet,  those  large 
flowers,  glittering  or  pale,  whose  tones  and  shades  make 
my  heart  tremble  and  trouble  my  eyes.  They  arc  so 
beautiful,  their  structure  is  so  finished,  so  varied  and 
sensual,  semi-opc^ed  like  human  organs,  more  tempt- 
ing than  mouths,  and  streaked  with  turned  up  lips, 
teeth,  flesh,  seed  of  life  powders,  which,  in  each,  gives 
forth  a  distinct  perfume. 

They  reproduce  themselves,  they  alone,  in  the  world, 
without  polluting  their  inviolable  race,  shedding  around 
them  the  divine  influence  of  their  love,  the  odoriferous 
incense  of  their  caresses,  the  essence  of  their  incom- 
parable body,  of  their  body  adorned  with  every  grace, 
with  every  elegances  of  every  shape  and  form;  who 
have  likewise  the  coquetry  of  every  hue  of  color,  and 
the  inebriating  seduction  of  every  variety  of  perfume. 
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Fragments  which  were  sei-ected  six  months 

LATER. 

I  love  flowers,  not  as  flowers,  but  as  material  and 
delicious  beirigs;  I  pass  my  days  and  my  nights  in  beds 
of  flowers,  where  they  have  been  concealed  from  the 
public  view  like  the  women  of  a  harem* 

Who  know8»  except  myself,  the  sweetness,  the  in^ 
fatuation,  the  quivering,  earnal,  ideal,  superhuman 
ecstacy  of  th^fte  tendernesses;  and  those  kisses  upon  the 
bare  flesh  of  a  rose,  upon  the  blushing  flesh,  upon  the 
white  skin,  so  miraculously  different,  delicate,  rare,  aub^ 
tie,  unctuous,  of  these  adorable  flowers  I 

I  have  flower-beds  that  no  one  has  seen  except  my- 
self, and  which  I  tend  myself. 

I  enter  there  as  one  would  glide  into  a  place  of  secret 
pleasure.  In  the  lofty  glass  gallery,  I  pafs  first 
through  a  collection  of  enclosed  caroUas,  half  op^  or 
in  full  bloom)  which  incline  towards  the  ground,  or 
towards  the  roof.  This  is  the  first  kiss  they  have  given 
me. 

The  flowers  juat  mentioned,  these  flowers  which 
adorn  the  vestibule  of  my  mysterious  passions,  are  my 
servants  and  not  my  favorites. 

They  salute  me  by  the  change  of  their  color  and 
by  their  first  inhalations.  They  are  darlings,  coquettes, 
arranged  in  eight  rows  to  the  right,  eight  rows,  the 
left,  and  so  laid  out  that  they  look  like  two  gardens 
springing  up  from  under  my  feet. 

My  heart  palpitates,  my  eyes  flash  at  the  sight  of 
them;  my  blood  rushes  through  my  veins,  my  soul  is 
elated,  and  my  hands  tremble  from  desire  as  soon  as 
I  touch  them.     I  pass  on.     There  are  three  closed 
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doors  at  the  bottom  of  that  gallery.  I  can  make  my 
choice  of  them.     I  have  three  harems. 

But  I  enter  most  often  the  habitation  of  the  orchids, 
my  little  wheedlers,  hy  preference.  Their  chamber  is 
low,  suffocating.  The  humid  and  hot  air  make  the 
skin  moist,  takes  away  the  breath  and  causes  the  fingers 
to  quiver.  They  come,  these  strange  girls,  from  a 
country  marshy,  burning  and  unhealthy.  They  draw 
you  towards  them  as  do  the  sirens,  are  as  deadly  as 
poison,  admirably  fantastic,  enervating,  dreadful. 
The  butterflies  here  would  also  seem  to  have  enormous 
wings,  tiny  feet,  and  cyesl  Yesl  they  have  also  eyes! 
They  look  at  mc,  they  see  me,  prodigious,  incompar- 
able beings,  fairies,  daughters  of  the  sacred  earth,  of 
the  impalpable  air,  and  of  hot  sun  rays,  that  mother 
bountiful  of  the  universe.  Yes,  they  have  wings,  they 
have  eyes,  and  nuances  that  no  painter  could  imitate, 
every  charm,  every  grace,  every  form  that  one  could 
dream  of.  These  wombs  are  transverse,  odoriferous 
and  transparent,  ever  open  for  love  and  more  tempt- 
ing than  all  the  flesh  of  women.  The  unimaginable 
designs  of  their  little  bodies  inebriates  the  soul,  and 
transports  it  to  a  paradise  of  images  and  of  voluptuous 
ideals.  They  tremble  upon  their  stems  as  though  they 
would  fly.  When  they  do  fly  do  they  come  to  me? 
No,  it  is  my  heart  that  hovers  o'er  them,  like  a  mystic 
male,  tortured  by  love. 

No  wing  of  any  animal  can  keep  pace  with  them. 
We  are  alone,  they  and  I,  in  the  lighted  prison  which 
I  have  constructed  for  them.  I  regard  them,  I  con- 
template them,  I  admire  them,  I  adore  them,  the  one 
after  the  other. 

How    healthy,    strong    and    rosy,    a    rosiness    that 
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moistens  the  lips  of  desire  1  How  I  love  them  1  The 
border  is  frizzled,  paler  than  their  throat,  where  the 
caroUa  hides  itself  away;  a  mysterious  mouth,  seduc- 
tive sugar  under  the  tongue,  exhibiting  and  unveiling 
the  delicate,  adniirable  and  sacred  organs  of  these 
divine  little  creatures  which  smell  so  exquisitely  and 
do  not  speak. 

I  sometimes  have  a  passion  for  some  of  them  that 
lasts  as  long  as  their  existence,  which  only  embraces  a 
few  days  and  nights.  I  then  have  them  taken  away 
from  the  common  gallery  and  enclosed  in  a  pretty  glass 
cabin,  in  which  there  murmurs  a  jet  of  water  over 
against  a  tropical  gazon,  which  has  been  brought  from 
one  of  the  Pacific  Islands^  And  I  remain  close  to  it, 
ardent,  feverish  and  tormented,  knowing  that  its  death 
is  near,  and  watch  it  fading  away,  while  that  in  thought, 
I  possess  it,  aspire  to  its  love,  drink  it  in,  and  then 
pluck  its  short  life  with  an  inexpressible  caress. 

When  he  had  finished  the  reading  of  these  frag- 
ments, the  advocate  continued: 

"  Decency,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  hinders  me  from 
communicating  to  you  the  extraordinary  avowals  of 
this  shameless,  idealistic  fool.  The  fragments  that  I 
have  just  submitted  to  you  will  be  sufficient,  In  my 
opinion,  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  this  instance  of 
mental  malady,  less  rare  in  our  epoch  of  hysterical  In- 
sanity and  of  corrupt  decadence  than  most  of  us  be- 
lieve. 

I  think,  then,  that  my  client  is  more  entitled  than 
any  women  whatever  to  claim  a  divorce,  in  the 
exceptional  circumstances  In  which  the  disordered  senses 
of  her  husband  has  placed  her. 
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MY  Godl  My  God!  I  am  going  to  write 
down  at  last  what  has  happened  to  me.  But 
how  can  I  ?  How  dare  I  ?  The  thing  is  so 
bizarre,  so  Inexplicable,  so  incomprehensible,  so  silly! 

If  I  were  not  perfectly  sure  of  what  I  have  seen, 
sure  that  there  was  not  in  my  reasoning  any  defect, 
no  error  In  my  declarations,  no  lacune  in  the  Inflexible 
sequence  of  my  observations,  I  should  believe  myself 
to  be  the  dupe  of  a  simple  hallucination,  the  sport  of 
a  singular  vision.     After  all,  who  knows? 

Yesterday  I  was  in  a  private  asylumi  but  1  went  there 
voluntarily,  out  of  prudence  and  fear.  Only  one  sin- 
gle human  being  knows  my  history,  and  that  is  the 
doctor  of  the  said  asylum.  I  am  going  to  write  to 
him*  I  really  do  not  know  why  ?  To  disembarrass  my- 
self ?  For  I  feel  as  though  I  were  being  weighed  down 
by  an  intolerable  nightmare. 

Let  me  explain. 

I  have  always  been  a  recluse,  a  dreamer,  a  kind  of 
isolated  philosopher,  easy-going,  content  with  but  little, 
harboring  ill-feeling  against  no  man,  and  without  even 
having  a  grudge  against  heaven.  1  have  constantly 
lived  alone,  consequently,  a^  kind  of  torture  takes  hold 
of  me  when  I  find  myself  in  th6  presence  of  others. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained?  I  for  one  cannot.  I 
am  not  averse  from  going  Out  into  the  world,  from 
conversation,  from  dining  with  friends,  but  when  they 
are  near  me  for  any  length  of  time,  even  the  most 
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Intimate  friends,  they  bore  me,  fatigue  me,  enervate 
me,  and  I  experience  an  overwhelming  torturing  de- 
sire, to  see  them  get  up  to  depart,  or  to  take  them- 
selves away,  and  to  leave  me  by  myself* 

That  desire  is  more  than  a  craving;  it  is  an  irresist- 
ible necessity*  And  if  the  presence  of  people,  with 
whom  I  find  myself,  were  to  be  continued;  if  I  were 
compelled,  not  only  to  listen,  but  also  to  follow,  for 
any  length  of  time,  their  conversation,  a  serious  acci- 
dent would  assuredly  take  place.  What  kind  of  ac- 
cident? Ah  I  who  knows?  Perhaps  a  slight  paralytic 
stroke?    Yes,  probably  I 

I  like  so  much  to  be  alone  that  I  cannot  even  endure 
the  vicinage  of  other  beings  sleeping  undei"  the  same 
roof.  I  cannot  live  in  Paris,  because  when  there  I 
suffer  the  most  acute  agony.  I  lead  a  moral  life,  and 
am  therefore  tortured  in  my  body  and  in  my  nerves 
by  that  immense  crowd  which  swarms,  which  lives 
around  even  when  it  sleeps.  Ahl  the  sleeping  of 
others  Is  mbre  painful  still  than  their  conversatioit* 
And  I  can  never  find  repose  when  I  know,  when  I 
feel,  that  on  the  other  side  of  a  wall,  several  existences 
are  interrupted  by  these  regular  eclipses  of  reason. 

Why  am  I  thus?  Who  knows?  The  cause  of  it  is 
perhaps  very  -simple-  I  get  tired  very  soon  with  every* 
thing  that  does  not  emanate  from  me.  .  And  there  are 
many  people  in  similar  cnse. 

We  are,  on  earth,  two  distinct  races.  Those  who 
have  need  of  others,  whom  others  distract,  engage, 
soothe,  whom  solitude  harasses,  pains,  .  stupefies,  lik^ 
the  forward  movement  of  a  terrible  glacier,  or  the 
traversing  of  the  desert ;  and  those,  on  the  contraryi 
whom  others  weary,  tire,  borj?*  silently  tQrtur<,  while 
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isolation  calms  them,  bathes  them  in  the  repose  of  in- 
dependency, and  plunges  them  into  the  humors  of 
their  own  thoughts.  In  fine,  there  is  here  a  normal, 
physical  phenomenon.  Some  are  constituted  to  live 
a  life  without  themselves,  others,  to  live  a  life  within 
themselves.  As  for  me,  my  exterior  associations  are 
abruptly  and  painfully  short-lived,  and,  as  they  reach 
their  limits,  I  experience  in  my  whole  body  and  in  my 
whole  intelligence,  an  intolerable  uneasiness. 

As  a  result  of  this,  I  became  attached,  or  rather,  I 
had  become  muth  attached  to  inanimate  objects,  which 
have  for  me  the  Importance  of.  beings,  and  my  house 
has  become,  had  become,  a  world  in  which  I  lived  an 
active  and'  solitary  life,  surrounded  by  all  manner  of 
things,  furniture,  familiar  knick-^knacks,  as  sympathetic 
in  my  eyes  as-  the  visages  of  human  beings.  I  had 
filled  my  mansion  with  them,  little  by  little,  I  had 
adorned  it  with  them,  and  I  felt  an  inward  content  and 
satisfaction,  was  more  happy  than  if  I  had  been  in 
the  arms  of  a  desirable  female,  whose  wonted  caresses 
had  become  a  soothing  and  delightful  necessity. 

I  had  had  this  house  constructed  in  the  center  of  a 
beautiful  garden,  which  hid  it  from  the  pttblic  highways, 
and  which  was  near  the  entrance  to  a  city  where  I 
could  find,  on  occasion,  the  resources  of  society,  for 
which,  at  moments,  I  had  a  longing.  All  my  domestics 
slept  in  a  separate  building  which  was  situated  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  my  house,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall.  The  obscure  envelopment  of  the  nights, 
in  the  silence  ()f  my  invisible  and  concealed  habitation, 
buried  under  the  leaves  of  the  great  trees,  were  so 
reposeful  and  so  delicious,'  that  I  hesitated,  tiv^eryev^n- 
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ing,  for  several  hours,  before  I  could  retire  to  my  couch, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  solitude  a  little  longer. 

One  day  Signad  had  been  played  at  one  of  the  city 
theaters.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  listened  to 
that  beautiful,  musical^  and  fairy-like  drama,  and  I  had 
derived  from  it  the  liveliest  pleasures. 

I  returned  home  on  foot,  with  a  light  step,  my  head 
full  of  sonorous  phrases,  and  my  mind  haunted  by 
delightful  visions.  It  was  night,  the  dead  of  night, 
and  so  dark  that  I  could  hardly  distinguish  the  broad 
highway,  and  whence  I  stumbled  into  the  ditch  more 
than  once.  From  the  customVhouse,  at  the  barriers, 
to  my  house,  was  about  a  mile,  perhaps  a  little  more, 
or  a  leisurely  walk  of  about  twenty  minutes.  It  was 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  o'clock  or  maybe  half- 
past  one;  the  sky  had  by  this  time  cleared  somewhat 
and  the  crescent  appeared,  the  gloomy  crescent  of  the  kst 
quarter  of  the  moon.  The  crescent  of  the.  first  quarter 
is,  that  which  rises  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing; is  clear,  gay  and  fretted  with  silver;  but  the  one 
which  rises  after  midnight  is  reddish,  sad  and  desolat- 
ing; it  is  the  true  Sabbath  crescent.  Every  prowler  by 
night  has  made  the  same  observation.  The  first, 
though  as  slender  as  a  thread,  throws  a  faint  joyous 
light  which  rejoices  the  heart  and  lines  the  ground  with 
distinct  shadows;  the  last,  sheds  hardly  a  dying  glim- 
mer, and  is  so  wan  that  it  occasions  hardly  any  shadows. 

In  the  distance,  I  perceived  the  somber  mass  of  my 
garden,  and  I  know  not  why  I  was  seized  with  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  at  the  idea  of  going  inside.  I  slowed 
my  pace,  and  walked  very  softly,  the  thick  cluster  of 
trees  having  the  appearance  of  a  tomb  in  which  my 

house  was  buried. 

IV— 14  ^  I 
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I  opened  my  outer  gate>  and  I  entered  the  long 
avenue  of  sycamores,  which  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
house,  arranged  vault«*wise  like  a  high  tunnel,  travers- 
ing opaque  masses^  and  winding  round  the  turf  lawns, 
on  which  baskets  of  flowers,  in  the  pale  darkness^  could 
be  indistinctly  disccrncd- 

In  approaching  the  house^  I  was  seized. by  a  strange 
feeling,  I  could  hear  nothings  I  stood  still.  In  the 
trees  there  was  not  even  a  breadi  of  air*  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  me  then?  "  I  said  to  myself.  For  ten 
years  I  had  entered  and  re-entered  in  the  same  way, 
without  ever  experiencing  the  least  inquietude*  I 
never  had  any  fear  at  nights.  The  sight  of  a  man, 
a  marauder,  or  a  thief,  would  have  thrown  me  into 
a  fit  of  anger,  and  I  would  have  rushed  at  him  without 
any  hesitation*  Moreover,  I  was  armed,  I  had  my 
revolver*  But  I  did  not  touch  it,  for  I  was  anxious 
to  resist  that  feeling  of  dread  with  which  I  was  per- 
meated. 

What  was  it?  Was  it  a  presentiment?  That 
mysterious  presentiment  which  takes  hold  of  the  senses 
of  men  who  have  witnessed  something  which,  to  them, 
is  inexplicable?     Perhaps?     Who  knows? 

In  proportion  as  I  advanced,  I  felt  my  skin  quiver 
more  and  more,  and  when  I  was  close  to  die  wall,  near 
the  outhouses  of  my  vast  residence^  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  wait  a  few  minutes  before  open- 
ing the  door  and  going  inside.  I  sat  down,  then,  on 
a  bench,  under  the  windows  of  my  drawing  room.  I 
rested  there,  a  little  fearful^  with  my  head  leaning 
against  the  wall,  my  eyes  wide  open  under  the  shade 
of  the  foliage.  For  the  first  few  minutes,  I  did  not 
observe  anything  unusual  around  me;  I  had  a  hum- 
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ming  noise  in  my  eara,  hut  that  happened  often  to  me. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  trains  passing, 
that  I  heard  clocks  striking,  that  I  heard  a  multitude 
on  the  march. 

Very  soon,  those  humming  noises  became  more  dis- 
tinct, more  concentrated,  more  determinable,  I  was 
deceiving  myself*  It  was  not  the  ordinary  tingling  of 
my  arteries  which  transmitted  to  my  ears  these  rumbling 
sounds,  but  it  was  a  very  distinct,  though  very  confused, 
noise  which  came,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  from 
the  interior  of  my  house.  I  distinguished  through 
the  walls  this  continued  noise,  I  should  rather  say  agita- 
tidn  than  noise,  an  indistinct  moving  about  of  a  pile 
of  things,  as  if  people  were  tossing  about,  displacing, 
and  carrying  away  surreptitiously  all  my  furniture. 

I  doubted,  however,  for  some  considerable  time  yet, 
the  evidence  of  my  ears.  But  having  placed  my  ear 
against-^one  of  the  outhouses,  the  better  to  discover 
what  this  sfrange  disturbance  was,  that  was  inside  my 
house,  I  became  convinced,  certain,  that  something 
was  taking  place  in  my  residence,  which  was  alto^ 
gether  abnormal  and  incomprehensible.  I  had  no  fear, 
but  I  was  «-^  how  shall  I  express  it  ~  paralyzed  by  as- 
tonishment. I  did  not  draw  my  revolver,  knowing 
very  well  that  there  was  no  need  of  my  doing  so.  I 
listened. 

I  listened  a  long  time,  but  could  come  to  no  resolu*- 
tion,  my  mind  being  quite  clear,  though  in  myself  I 
was  naturally  anxious.  I  got  up  and  waited,  listening 
always  to  the  noise,  which  gradually  increased,  and  at 
intervals  grew  very  loud,  and  which  seemed  to  become 
an  impatient,  angry  disturbance,  a  mysterious  com-» 
motion. 
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Then,  suddenly,  ashamed  of  my  timidity,  I  seized 
my  bunch  of  keys,  I  selected  the  one  I  wanted,  I  guided 
it  into  the  lock,  turned  it  twice,  and,  pushing  the  door 
with  all  my  might,  sent  it  banging  against  the  parti- 
tion. 

The  collision  sounded  like  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
there  re^onded  to  that  explosive  noise,  from  roof 
to  basement  of  my  residence,  a  formidable  tumult.  It 
was  so  sudden,  so  terrible,  so  deafening,  that  I  recoiled 
a  few  steps,  and  though  I  knew  it  to  be  wholly  useless, 
I  pulled  my  revolver  out  of  its  case. 

I  continued  to  listen  for  some  time  longer.  I  could 
distinguish  now  an  extraordinary  pattering  upon  the 
steps  of  my  grand  staircase,  on  the  waxed  floors,  on 
the  carpets,  not  of  boots,  nor  of  naked  feet,  but  of 
iron,  and  wooden  crutches,  which  resounded  like 
cymbals.  Then  I  suddenly  discerned,  on  the  threshold 
of  my  door,  an  arm  chair,  my  large  reading  easy  chair, 
which  set  off  waddling.  It  went  away  through  my 
garden.  Others  followed  it,  those  of  my  drawing- 
room,  then  my  sofas,  dragging  themselves  along  like 
crocodiles  on  their  short  paws;  then  all  my  chairs, 
bounding  like  goats,  and  the  little  footstools,  hopping 
like  rabbits. 

Oh!  what  a  sensation!  I  slunk  back  into  a  clump 
of  bushes  where  I  remained  crouched  up,  watching, 
meanwhile,  my  furniture  defile  past,  for  everything 
walked  away,  the  one  behind  the  other^  briskly  or 
slowly,  according  to  its  weight  or  size.  My  piano, 
my  grand  piano,  bounded  past  with  the  gallop  of  a 
horse  and  a  murmur  of  music  in  its  sides;  the  smaller 
articles  slid  along  the  gravel  like  snails,  my  brushes, 
crystal,  cups  and  saucers,  which  glistened  in  the  moon- 
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light.  I  saw  my  writing  desk  appear,  a  rare  curiosity 
of  the  last  century,  which  contained  all  the  letters  I 
had  ever  received,  all  the  history  of  my  heart,  an  old 
history  from  which  I  have  suffered  so  much  I  Besides, 
there  was  insidt  of  it  a  great  many  cherished  photo- 
graphs. 

Suddenly  —  I  no  longer  had  any  fear  —  I  threw 
myself  on  it,  seized  it  as  one  would  seize  a  thief,  as 
one  would  seize  a  wife  about  to  run  away;  but  it  pur- 
sued its  irresistible  course,  and  despite  my  efforts  and 
despite  my  anger,  I  could  not  even  retard  its  pace. 
As  I  was  resisting  in  desperation  that  insuperable  force, 
I  was  thrown  to  the  ground  in  my  struggle  with  it.  It 
then  rolled  me  over,  trailed  me  along  the  gravel,  and 
the  rest  of  my  furniture  which  followed  it,  began  to 
march  over  me,  tramping  on  my  legs  and  injuring  them. 
When  I  loosed  my  hold,  other  articles  passed  over 
my  body,  just  as  a  charge  of  cavalry  does  over  the 
body  of  a  dismounted  soldier. 

Seized  at  last  with  terror,  I  succeeded  in  dragging 
myself  out  of  the  main  avenue,  and  in  concealing  my* 
self  again  anK>ng  the  shrubbery,  so  as  to  watch  the  di& 
appearance  of  the  most  cherished  objects,  the  smallest^ 
the  least  striking,  the  least  unknown  which  had 
once  belonged  to  me. 

I  then  heard,  in  the  distance^  noises  which  came 
from  my  apartments,  which  sounded  now  as  if  the 
house  were  empty,  a  loud  noise  of  shutting  of  doors. 
They  were  being  slammed  from  top  to  bottom  of  my 
dwelling,  even  the  door  which  I  had  just  opened  my- 
self unconsciously,  and  which  had  closed  of  itself,  when 
the  last  thing  had  taken  its  departure.  I  took  flight 
also,  running  towards  the  city,  and  I  only  regained  my 
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seif'-cdttipoitire  oit  fesiehiDg  the  boulevards,  where  I  met 
belated  people*  I  rang  the  bell  of  A  hotel  where  I  was 
known.  I  had  knocked  the  dust  off  my  clothei  with 
my  hands,  ttnd  I  told  the  porter  how  that  I  had  lost 
my  bunch  of  keys^  whkh  included  aUo  diat  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  where  my  servants  slept  in  a  house 
standing  by  itself,  on  the  odier  sld^  of  the  wall  of  the 
enclosure,  which  protected  my  fruits  And  vegetable 
from  the  raids  of  marauders^ 

I  covered  myself  up  to  the  eyes  In  the  bed  which 
was  assigned  to  me;  but  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  waited 
for  the  dawn  in  listening  to  the  throbbing  of  my  heart. 
I  had  given  orders  that  my  servants  were  to  be  sum* 
tnoned  to  the  hotel  at  daybreak,  and  my  valdf  de  cham* 
bte  knocked  at  my  door  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

His  countenance  bore  a  woeful  look. 

"  A  great  misfortune  has  happened  during  the  night, 
monsieur,'*  said  he. 

"What  is  it?" 

**  Somebody  has  stolen  the  whole  of  monsieur's  fur- 
niture, all,  everything,  even  to  the  Smallest  artides." 

This  news  pleased  me.  Why?  Who  knows?  I 
was  complete  master  of  myself,  bent  on  dissimulating, 
on  telling  no  one  of  anything  I  had  been;  determined 
on  concealing  and  in  burying  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  a 
terrible  secret.     I  responded : 

"  They  must  then  be  the  same  people  who  have  stolen 
my  keys.  The  police  must  be  informed  immediately. 
I  am  going  to  get  up,  and  I  will  rejoin  you  in  a  few 
moments." 

The  investigation  into  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  robbery  might  have  been  committed  lasted  for  five 
months.    Nothing  was  found,  not  even  the  smallest  of 
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my  kniek-luiackS)  nor  the  least  trace  of  the  thieve$. 
Good  gracious  1  If  I  had  only  told  them  what  I  knew, 
.  •  .  If  I  had  said  •  .  •  I  had  been  locked 
up  —  I,  not  the  thieves  —  and  that  I  was  the  only  per- 
son who  had  seen  everything  from  the  first. 

Yes  I  but  I  knew  how  to  keep  silence*  I  shall  never 
refurnish  my  house.  That  were  indeed  useless.  The 
same  thing  would  happen  again.  I  had  no  desire 
even  to  re-enter  the  house,  and  I  did  not  re-enter  it;  I 
never  visited  it  again.  I  went  to  Paris,  to  the  hotel, 
and  I  consulted  doctors  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
my  nerves,  whidh  had  disquieted  me  a  good  deal  ever 
since  that  fatal  night. 

They  advised  me  to  travel,  and  I  followed  their 
oounciL 

11 

J  BEGAN  by  making  an  excursion  into  Italy.  The 
sunshine  did  me  much  good.  During  six  months  I  wan- 
dered about  from  Genoa  to  Venice,  from  Venice  to 
Florence,  from  Florence  to  Rome^  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  Then  I  traveled  over  Sicily,  a  country  cele^ 
brated  for  its  scenery  and  its  monuments,  relics  left  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Nat'mans.  I  parsed  over  into  Af- 
rica, I  traversed  at  my  ease  that  immense  desert,  yellow 
Md  tranquil,  in  wbkh  the  camels»  the  gazelles,  and  the 
Arab  vagabonds,  roam  aboutj  where,  in  the  rare  and 
transparent  atmosphere,  there  hovers  no  vague  haunt* 
ings,  where  there  is  never  any  night,  but  always  day. 
,  I  returned  to  France  by  Marseilles,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  Provencal  gaiety,  the  diminished  clearness  of 
theidcy  made  me  sad.     I  experienced,  iri  .returning  to 
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the  continent,  the  peculiar  sensation,  of  an  illness  which 
I  believed  had  been  cured,  and  a  dull  pain  which  pre- 
dicted that  the  seeds  of  the  disease  had  not  been  eradi- 
cated. 

I  then  returned  to  Paris.  At  the  end  of  a  month, 
I  was  very  dejected.  It  was  in  the  autumn,  and  I 
wished  to  make,  before  the  approach  of  winter,  an  ex- 
cursion through  Normandy,  a  country  with  which  I  was 
unacquainted. 

I  began  my  journey,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  at  Rouen, 
and  for  eight  days  I  wandered  about  passive,  ravished 
and  enthusiastic,  in  that  ancient  city,  in  that  astonish- 
ing museum  of  extraordinary  Gothic  monuments. 

But,  one  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  as  I  was 
sauntering  slowly  through  a  seemingly  unattractive 
street,  by  which  there  ran  a  stream  as  black  as  the  ink 
called  "  Eau  de  Robec,"  my. attention,  fixed  for  the  mo- 
ment on  the  quaint,  antique  appearance  of  some  of 
the  houses,  was  suddenly  turned  away  by  the  view 
of  a  series  of  second-hand  furniture  shops,  which  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  door  after  door. 

Ah!  they  had  carefully  chosen  their --locality,  these 
sordid  traffickers  in  antiquaries,  iti  that  quaint  little 
street,  overlooking  that  sinister  stream  of  water,  under 
those  tile  and  slate-pointed  roofs  in  which  still  grinned 
the  vanes  of  byegone  days. 

At  the  end  of  these  grim  storehouses  you  saw  piled 
up  sculptured  chests,  Rouen,  Scvre,  and  Moustier's  pot- 
tery, painted  statues,  others  of  oakj  Christs,  Virgins, 
Saints,  church  ornaments,  chasubles,  capes,  even  sacred 
vases,  and  an  old  gilded  wooden  tabernacle,  where  a 
god  had  hidden  himself  away.  Ohl  What  singular 
cavefns  are  in  those  lofty  houses,  crowded  with  objects 
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of  every  description,  where  the  existence  of  things 
seems  to  be  ended,  things  which  have  survived  their 
original  possessors,  their  century,  their  times,  their  fash- 
ions, in  order  to  be  bought  as  curiosities  by  new  gen- 
erations. 

My  affection  for  bibelots  was  awakened  In  that  city 
of  antiquaries.  I  went  from  shop  to  shop  crossing, 
iti  two  strides,  the  four  plank  rotten  bridges  thrown 
over  the  nauseous  current  of  the  Eau  de  Robec. 

Heaven  protect  mel  What  a  shock  I  One  of  my 
most  beautiful  wardrobes  was  suddenly  descried  by  me, 
at  the  end  of  a  vault,  which  was  crowded  with  articles 
of  every  description  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  en- 
trance to  some  catacombs  of  a  cemetery  of  ancient  fur- 
niture. I  approached  my  wardrobe,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  trembling  to  such  an  extent  that  I  dare  not  touch 
it.  I  put  forth  my  hand,  I  hesitated.  It  was  indeed 
my  wardrobe,  nevertheless;  a  unique  wardrobe  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII.,  recognizable  by  anyone  who  had 
only  seen  it  once.  Casting  my  eyes  suddenly  a  little 
farther,  towards  the  more  somber  depths  of  the  gal- 
lery, I  perceived  three  of  my  tapestry  covered  chairs; 
and  farther  on  still,  my  two  Henry  II.  tables;  such  rare 
treasures  that  people  came  all  the  way  from  Paris  to 
see  them. 

Think  1  only  think  In  what  a  state  of  mind  I  now 
was!  I  advanced,  haltingly,  quivering  with  emotion, 
but  I  advanced,  for  I  am  brave,  I  advanced  like  a 
knight  of  the  dark  ages. 

I  found,  at  every  step,  something  that  belonged  to 
me;  my  brushes,  my  books,  my  tables,  my  silks,  my 
arms,  everything,  except  the  bureau  full  of  my  letters, 
atid  that  I  could  not  discover. 
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I  walked  on,  descending  to  the  dark  galleries^  in 
order  to  ascend  next  to  the  floors  above.  I  was  alone, 
I  called  out,  nobody  answered,  I  was  alone;  there  was 
no  one  in  that  house  —  a  house  as  vast  and  tortuous 
as  a  labyrinth. 

Night  came  on,  and  I  was  compelled  to  sit  down 
in  the  darkness  on  one  of  my  own  chairs,  for  I  had  no 
desire  to  go  away.  From  time  to  time  I  shouted, 
**  Hullo,  hullo,  somebody*" 

I  had  sat  there^  certainly,  for  more  than  an  hour, 
when  I  heard  steps,  steps  soft  and  slow,  I  knew  not 
where,  I  was  unable  to  locate  them,  but  bracing  myself 
up,  I  called  out  anew,  whereupon  I  perceived  a  glimmer 
of  light  in  the  next  chamber. 

"  Who  is  there?  "  said  a  voice. 

"  A  buyer,"  I  responded. 

"  It  is  too  late  to  enter  thus  into  a  shop." 

**  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  more  than  an 
hour,"  I  answered. 

"  You  can  come  back  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  I  must  quit  Rouen." 

I  dared  not  advance,  and  he  did  not  come  to  me.  I 
saw  always  the  glimmer  of  his  light,  which  was  shining 
on  a  tapestry  on  which  were  two  angels  flying  over  the 
dead  on  a  field  of  battle.  It  belonged  to  me  also.  I 
said: 

'*Well,  come  here." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  he  answeired. 

I  got  up  and  went  towards  him. . 

Standing  in  the  center  of  a  large  room  was  a  little 
man,  very  short  and  very  fat,  phenomenally  fat,  a  hide- 
ous phenomenon. 
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He  had  a  singular  beard,  straggling  hair,  white  and 
yellow,  and  not  a  hair  On  his  head.     Not  a  hair  I 

As  he  held  his  candle  aloft  at  arm's  length  in  order 
to  see  me,  his  cranium  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  a  lit- 
tle moon,  in  that  vast  chamber,  encumbered  with  old 
furniture.  His  features  were  wrinkled  and  blown,  and 
his  eyes  could  not  be  seen. 

I  bought  three  chairs  which  belonged  to  myself,  and 
paid  at  once  a  large  sum  for  them,  giving  him  merely 
the  number  of  my  room  at  the  hotel.  They  were  to  be 
delivered  the  next  day  before  nine  o'clock. 

I  then  started  off.  He  conducted  me,  with  much 
politeness,  as  far  as  the  door. 

I  immediately  repaired  to  the  commissaire's  office  at 
the  ce>itral  police  depot,  and  I  told  the  commis^aire  of 
the  robbery  which  had  been  perpetrated  and  of  the  dis- 
covery I  had  just  made.  He  required  time  to  communis 
cate  by  telegraph  with  the  authorities  who  had  orig- 
inally charge  of  the  case,  for  information,  and  he 
begged  me  to  wait  in  his  office  until  an  answer  came 
back.  An  hour  later,  an  answer  came  back,  which  was 
in  accord  with  my  statements. 

'^  I  am  going  to  arrest  and  interrogate  this  man  at 
once,"  he  said  to  me,  "  for  be  may  have  conceived  some 
sort  of  suspicion,  and  smuggled  away  out  of  sight  what 
belongs  to  you.  WJU  you  go  arid  dine  and  return  in 
two  hours:  I  shall  then  have  the  man  here,  and  I  shall 
subject  him  to  a  fresh  interrogation  in  your  presence." 

'^  Most  gladly,  monsieur.  I  thank  you  with  my 
whole  heart." 

I  went  to  dine  at  my  hotel  and  I  We  better  than  I 
could  have  believed.  I  was  quite  happy  now;  "that 
man  was  in  the  hands  of  the  policp,"  I  thought 
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Two  hours  later  I  returned  to  the  office  of  the  police 
functionary,  who  was  waiting  for  me. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  he,  on  perceiving  me,  "  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  your  man.  My  agents  can- 
not put  their  hands  on  him."     ' 

Ah  1  I  felt  myself  sinking. 

"  But  .  .  .  you  have  at  least  found  his  house?  " 
I  asked. 

"Yes,  certainly;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  now  being 
watched  and  guarded  until  his  return.  As  for  him,  he 
has  disappeared." 

"Disappeared?" 

"  Yes,  disappeared.  He  ordinarily  passes  his  even- 
ings at  the  house  of  a  female  neighbor,  who  is  also  a 
furniture  broker,  a  queer  sort  of  sorceress,  the  widow 
Bidoin.  She  has  not  seen  him  this  evening  and  can- 
not give  any  information  in  regard  to  him.  We  must 
wait  until  to-morrow." 

I  went  away.  Ah  I  how  sinister  the  streets  of  Rouen 
seemed  to  me,  now  troubled  and  haunted  I 

I  slept  so  badly  that  I  had  a  fit  of  night-mare  every 
time  I  went  off  to  sleep. 

As  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  too  restless  or  eager,  I 
waited  till  lo  o'clock  the  ntxt  day  before  reporting  my- 
self to  the  police. 

The  merchant  had  not  re-appeared.  His  shop  re- 
mained closed. 

The  commissary  said  to  me: 

"  I  have  taken  all  the  necessary  steps.  The  court 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  affair.  We  shall 
go  together  to  that  shop  and  have  it  opened,  and  you 
shall  point  out  to  me  all  that  belongs  to  you." 

We  drove  there  in  a  cab.     Police  agents  were  sta* 
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tioned  round  the  building;  there  was  a  locksmith,  too, 
and  the  door  of  the  shop  was  soon  opened. 

On  entering,  I  could  not  discover  my  wardrobes,  my 
chairs,  my  tables;  I  saw  nothing,  nothing  of  that  which 
had  furnished  my  house,  no,  nothing,  although  on  the 
previous  evening,  I  could  not  take  a  step  without  en- 
countering something  that  belonged  to  me. 

The  chief  commissary,  much  astonished,  regarded  me 
at  first  with  suspicion. 

"  My  God,  monsieur,"  said  I  to  him,  "  the  disap- 
pearance of  these  articles  of  furniture  coincides  strangely 
with  that  of  the  merchant." 

He  laughed. 

"  That  is  true.  You  did  wrong  in  buying  and  pay- 
ing for  the  articles  which  were  your  own  property,  yes- 
terday.    It  was  that  that  gave  him  the  cue." 

**  What  seems  to  me  incomprehensible,"  I  replied, 
"  is,  that  all  the  places  that  were  occupied  by  my  furni- 
ture are  now  filled  by  other  furniture." 

"  Oh  1  "  responded  the  commissary,  **  he  has  had  all 
night,  and  has  no  doubt  been  assisted  by  accomplices. 
This  house  must  communicate  with  its  neighbors.  But 
have  no  fear,  monsieur;  I  will  have  the  affair  promptly 
and  thoroughly  investigated.  The  brigand  shall  not 
escape  us  for  long,  seeing  that  we  are  in  charge  of  the 
den." 

Ahl  My  heart,  my  heart,  my  poor  heart,  how  it 
beatl 

I  remained  a  fortnight  at  Rouen.  The  man  did  not 
return.  Heavens  1  good  heavens  1  That  man,  what 
was  it  that  could  have  frightened  and  surprised  him  1 

But,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  early  in  the  morning,  I 
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received  from  my  gardener,  now  the  keeper  of  my 
empty  and  pillaged  house,  the  following  strange  letter : 

Monsieur : 

**  I  have  the  honor*  to  inform  monsieur,  that  there 
happened  something,  the  evening  before  last,  whTch 
nobody  can  understand,  and  the  police  no  more  than 
the  rest  of  us.  The  whole  of  the  furniture  has  been 
returned,  not  one  piece  is  missing  —  everything  is  in 
its  place,  up  to  the  very  smallest  article.  The  house 
is  now  the  same  in  every  respect  as  it  was  before  the 
robbery  took  place.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  lose 
one's  head.  The  thing  took  place  during  the  night 
Friday  —  Saturday.  The  roads  are  dug  up  as  though 
the  whole  barrier  had  been  dragged  from  its  place  up 
to  the  door.  The  same  thing  was  observed  the  day 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  furniture. 

We  are  anxiously  expecting  monsieur,  whose  very 
humble  and  obedient  servant,  I  am, 

Raudin,  Phillipe.'* 

"Ah!  no,  no,  ah!  never,  never,  ah!  no.  I  shall 
never  return  there !  " 

I  took  the  letter  to  the  commissary  of  police. 

"  It  is  a  very  dexterous  restitution,"  sdid  he.  "  Let 
us  bury  the  hatchet.  We  shall,  however,  nip  the  man 
one  of  these  days." 

But  he  has  never  been  nipped.  No.  They  have  nol 
nipped  him,  and  I  am  afraid  of  him  now,  as  though 
he  were  i  ferocious  animal  that  had  been  let  loose  be- 
hind me. 

Inexplicable!     It  is  inexplicable,  this  monster  of  a 
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moon-9truck  dcuU  I  We  shall  never  get  to  comprehend 
it.  I  shall  not  return  to  my  former  residence:  What 
does  it  matter  to  me ?  I  am  afraid  of  encountering  that 
man  again,  and  I  shall  not  run  the  risk. 

I  shall  not  risk  it  1  I  shall  not  risk  it  I  I  shall  not 
risk  itl 

And  if  he  returns,  if  he  takes  possession  of  his  shop, 
who  is  to  prove  that  my  furniture  was  on  his  premises  ? 
There  is  only  my  testimony  against  him;  and  I  feel  that 
that  is  not  above  suspicion. 

Ah  I  no  I  This  kind  of  existence  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible. I  was  not  able  to  guard  the  secret  of  what  I 
had  seen.  I  could  not  continue  to  live  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  with  the  fear  upon  me  that  those  scenes 
might  be  re-enacted. 

I  have  come  to  consult  the  doctor  who  directs  this 
lunatic  asylum,  and  I  have  told  him  everything. 

After  he  had  interrogated  me  for  a  long  time,  he 
said  to  me : 

**  Will  you  consent,  monsieur,  to  remain  here  for 
some  time  ?  " 

"  Most  willingly,  monsieur." 

"  You  have  some  means  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Well  you  have  isolated  apartments  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Would  you  care  to  receive  any  friends?" 

"  No,  monsieur,  no,  nobody.  The  man  from  Rouen 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  pursue  me  here  to  be  re- 
venged on  me." 

And  I  have  been  alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone,  for  three 
months.     I  am  growing  tranquil  by  degrees.     I  have 
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no  longer  any  fears.  If  the  antiquary  should  become 
mad  .  .  .  and  if  he  should  be  brought  into  this 
asylum  I  Even  prisons  themselves  are  not  places  of 
security. 
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NOON  had  just  struck.  The  school-door 
opened  and  the  youngsters  tumbled  out 
rolling  over  each  other  in  their  haste  to  get 
out  quickly.  But  instead  of  promptly  dispersing  and 
going  home  to  dinner  as  was  their  daily  wont,  they 
stopped  a  few  paces  ofi,  broke  up  into  knots  and  set  to 
whispering. 

The  fact  was  that  that  morning  Simon,  the  son  of 
La  Blanchotte,  had,  for  the  first  time,  attended  school. 

They  had  all  of  them  in  their  families  heard  talk  of 
La  Blanchotte;  and,  although  in  public  she  was  wel- 
come enough,  the  mothers  among  themselves  treated 
her  with  compassion  of  a  somewhat  disdainful  kind, 
which  the  children  had  caught  without  in  the  least 
knowing  why. 

As  for  Simon  himself,  they  did  not  know  him,  for 
he  never  went  abroad,  and  did  not  go  galloping  about 
with  them  through  the  streets  of  the  village  or  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Therefore,  they  loved  him 
but  little;  and  it  was  with  a  certain  delight,  mingled 
with  considerable  astonishment,  that  they  met  and  that 
they  recited  to  each  other  this  phrase,  set  afoot  by  a 
lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  appeared  to  know  all, 
all  about  it,  so  sagaciously  did  he  wink.  "  You  know 
.     .     .     Simon     .     .     .     well,  he  has  no  papa.'' 

La  Blanchotte's  son  appeared  in  his  turn  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  school. 

He  was  seven  or  eight  years  old.  He  was  rather 
IV— 16  225 
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pale,  very  neat,  with  a  timid  and  almost  awkward 
manner. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  making  his  way  back  to  his 
mother's  house  when  the  groups  of  his  school-fellows 
perpetually  whimpering  and  watching  him  5Vith  the  mis- 
chievous and  heartless  eyes  of  children  bent  upon  play- 
ing a  nasty  trick,  gradually  surrounded  him  and  ended 
by  enclosing  him  altogether^  There  he  stood  fixed 
amidst  them,  surprised  and  embarrassed,  not  under- 
standing what  they  were  goi^ng  to  do  with  him.  But 
the  lad  who  had  brought  the  news,  puffed  up  with  the 
success  he  had  met  with  already,  demanded: 

**  How  do  you  name  yourself,  you?  " 

He  answered :  "  Simon." 

"  Simon  what?  "  retorted  the  other. 

The  child,  altogether  bewildered,,  repeated:  "Si- 
mon." 

The  lad  shouted  at  him:  **  One  is  named  SimOn  some- 
thing .  .  .  that  is  not  a  name  .  .  .  Simon 
indeed*" 

And  he,  on  the  brink  of  tears,  replied  for  the  third 
time: 

"  I  am  named  Simon." 

The  urchins  fell  a4augbiog.  The  lad  triumphantly 
lifted  up  his  voice :  "  You  can  see  plainly  that  he  has 
no  papa." 

A  deep  silence  ensued.  The  children  were  dumb- 
founded by  this  extraordinary,  impossible  monstrous 
thing — a  boy  who  had  not  a  papa;  they  looked  upon 
him  as  a  phenomenon,  an  unnatural  being,  and  Aey  felt 
that  contempt,  until  then  inexplicable,  of  their  mothefs 
for  La  Blanchotte  grow  upon  them.  As  for  Simon,  he 
had  propped  himself  against  a  tree  to  avoid  falling 
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and  he  remained  as  though  struck  to  the  earth  by  an 
irreparable  disaster.  He  sought  to  explain,  but  he 
could  think  of  no  answer  for  them,  to  deny  this  horribly 
charge  that  he  had  no  papa.  At  l^st  he  shouted  at 
them  quite  recklessly ;  *'  Yes,  I  have  one." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  demanded  the  boy. 

Simon  was  silent,  he  did  not  know.  The  children 
roared,  tremendously  excited;  and  these  sons  o(  toil, 
most  nearly  related  to  animals,  experienced  that  cruel 
craving  which  animates  the  fowls  of  a  farm-yard  to 
destroy  one  among  themselves  as  soop  as  it  is  wounded. 
Simon  suddenly  espied  a  little  neighbor,  the  son  of  a 
widow,  whom  he  had  always  seen,  as  he  himself  was 
to  be  seen,  quite  alone  with  his  mother. 

**  And  no  more  have  you,"  he  said,  "  no  more  have 
you  a  papa." 

''  Yei?,"  replied  the  other,  **  I  have  one." 

"  Where  is  he?  "  rejoined  Simon. 

"  He  is  dead,"  declared  the  brat  with  superb  dignity, 
**  h?  is  in  the  cemetery,  is  my  papa." 

A  murmur  of  approval  rose  amidst  the  scapegraceSi 
as  if  this  fact  of  possessing  a  papa  dead  in  a  cemetery 
had  caused  their  comrade  to  grow  big  enough  to  crush 
the  other  qne  who  had  no  papa  at  all.  And  these 
rogues,  whose  fathers  were  for  the  most  part  evil-doers, 
drunkards,  thieves  and  ill-treaters  of  their  wives,  hustled 
each  other  as  they  pressed  closer  and  closer,  as  though 
they,  the  legitimate  ones,  would  stifle  in  their  pressure 
one  who  was  beyond  the  law. 

He  who  chanced  to  be  next  Simon  suddenly  pyt  hip 
tongue  out  at  him  with  a  waggish  air  and  shouted  at 
him: 

**  No  papa !     No  papa !  " 
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Simon  seized  him  by  the  hair  with  both  hands  and 
set  to  work  to  demolish  his  legs  with  kicks,  while  he 
bit  his  cheek  ferociously.  A  tremendous  struggle  en- 
sued between  the  two  combatants,  and  Simon  foimd  him- 
self beaten,  torn,  bruised,  rolled  on  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring  of  applauding  vagabonds.  As  he 
arose  mechanically  brushing  his  little  blouse  all  cov- 
ered with  dust  with  his  hand,  some  one  shouted  at  him : 

"  Go  and  tell  your  Papa." 

He  then  felt  a  great  sinking  in  his  heart.  They  were 
stronger  than  he  was,  they  had  beaten  him  and  he  had 
no  answer  to  give  them,  for  he  knew  well  that  it  was 
true  that  he  had  no  Papa.  Full  of  pride  he  attempted 
for  some  moments  to  struggle  against  the  tears  which 
were  suffocating  him.  He  had  a  choking  fit,  and  then 
without  cries  he  commenced  to  weep  with  great  sobs 
which  shook  him  incessantly.  Then  a  ferocious  joy 
broke  out  among  his  enemies,  and,  naturally,  just  as 
with  savages  in  their  fearful  festivals,  they  took  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  set  about  dancing  in  a  circle 
about  him  as  they  repeated  as  a  refrain : 

"No  Papa!     No  Papal" 

But  Simon  quite  suddenly  ceased  sobbing.  Frenzy 
overtook  him.  There  were  stones  under  his  feet,  he 
picked  them  up  and  with  all  his  strength  hurled  them 
at  his  tormentors.  Two  or  three  were  struck  and 
rushed  off  yelling,  and  so  formidable  did  he  appear 
that  the  rest  became  panic  stricken.  Cowards,  as  a 
crowd  always  is  in  the  presence  of  an  exasperated  man, 
they  broke  up  and  fled.  Left  alone,  the  little  thing 
without  a  father  set  off  running  towards  the  fields,  for 
a  recollection  had  been  awakened  which  brought  his  soul 
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to  a  great  determination.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
drown  himself  in  the  river. 

He  remembered,  in  fact,  that  eight  days  before  a 
poor  devil  who  begged  for  his  livelihood,  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  water  because  he  had  no  more  money^ 
Simon  had  been  there  when  they  had  fished  him  out 
again ;  and  the  sight  of  the  fellow,  who  usually  seemed 
to  him  so  miserable,  and  ugly,  had  then  struck  him  — 
his  pale  cheeks,  his  long  drenched  beard  and  his  open 
eyes  being  full  of  calm.     The  bystanders  had  said: 

"  He  is  dead." 

And  someone  had  said: 

"  He  is  quite  happy  now." 

And  Simon  wished  to  drown  himself  also  because 
he  had  no  father,  just  like  the  wretched  being  who  had 
no  money. 

He  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  water  and 
watched  it  flowing.  Some  fishes  were  sporting  briskly 
in  the  clear  stream  and  occasionally  made  a  little  bound 
and  caught  the  flies  flying  on  the  surface.  He  stopped 
crying  in  order  to  watch  them,  for  their  housewifery  in- 
terested him  vastly.  But,  at  intervals,  as  in  the  changes 
of  a  tempest,  altering  suddenly  from  tremendous  gusts 
of  wind,  which  snap  off  the  trees  and  then  lose  them- 
selves in  the  horizon,  this  thought  would  return  to  him 
with  intense  pain : 

"  I  am  about  to  drown  myself  because  I  have  no 
Papa." 

It  was  very  warm  and  fine  weather.  The  pleasant 
sunshine  warmed  the  grass.  The  water  shone  like  a 
mirror.  And  Simon  enjoyed  some  minutes  the  hap- 
piness of  that  languor  which  follows  weeping,  in  which 
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he  felt  very  desirous  of  falling  asleep  there  upon  the 
grass  in  the  warmth. 

A  little  green  frog  leapt  from  under  his  feet.  He 
Endeavored  to  catch  it.  It  (escaped  him.  He  followed 
it  and  lost  it  three  times  following.  At  last  he  caught 
it  by  one  of  its  hind  legs  and  began  to  laugh  as  he  saw 
the  efforts  the  creature  made  to  escape.  It  gathered  it- 
self up  on  its  large  legs  and  then  with  a  violent  spring 
suddenly  stretched  them  out  as  stiff  as  two  bars;  while, 
its  eye  wide  open  in  its  round,  golden  circle,  it  beat  the 
air  with  its  front  limbs  which  worked  as  though  they 
were  hands.  It  reminded  him  of  a  toy  made  with 
straight  slips  of  wood  nailed  zigzag  one  on  the  other, 
which  by  a  similar  movement  regulated  the  exercise  of 
the  little  soldiers  stuck  thereon.  Then  he  thought  of 
his  home  and  next  of  his  mother,  and  overcome  by  a 
great  borrow  he  again  began  to  weep.  His  limbs  trem- 
bled; and  he  placed  himself  on  his  knees  and  said  his 
prayers  as  before  going  to  bed.  But  he  was  unable 
to  finish  them,  for  such  hurried  and  violent  sobs  over- 
took him  that  he  was  completely  overwhelhied.  He 
thought  no  more,  he  no  longer  saw  anything  around 
him  and  was  wholly  taken  up  in  crying. 

Suddenly  a  heavy  hand  was  placed  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  a  rough  voice  asked  him : 

"  What  is  it  that  causes  you  so  much  grief,  my  fine 
fellow?*' 

Simon  turned  round.  A  tall  workman  with  a  black 
beard  and  hair  all  curled,  was  staring  at  him  good 
naturedly.  He  answered  with  his  eyes  and  tfiroat  full 
of  tears : 

'*  They  have  beaten  me     .     .     •     because     .     .     . 
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I  .  .  .  «  h^va  no  ,  .  .  Papa  ...  no 
Papa." 

"Whatl"  said  the  man  smiling,  "why  everybody 
has  one." 

The  cliild  answ.erie4  painfully  amidst  his  spasms  of 
grief: 

"  But  I     .     .     .     I     .     «     ,     I  have  none." 

Then  the  workman  became  serious.  He  had  recog- 
nized La  Blanchotte's  son,  ^nd  although  but  recently 
come  to  the  neighborhpod  be  h^d  a  va^ie  idea  of  her 
history. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "console  yourself  my  boy,  and 
come  with  me  home  to  your  mother.  They  will  give 
you     ...    a  Papa." 

And  so  they  started  on  the  way,  the  big  one  holding 
the  little  one  by  th^e  hand,  and  the  man  smiled  afresh, 
for  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  this  Blanchotte,  who  was, 
it  waf  said,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  of  the  country-side, 
and,  perhaps,  he  said  to  himself,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  that  a  )a^  who  had  erred  might  very  well  err 
again. 

They  arrived  in  f root  of  a  little  and  very  neat  white 
hou$e. 

"There  it  is,"  exclaimed  the  child,  and  he  cried 
"  mamma." 

A  woman  appeared  and  the  workman  instantly  left 
oii  smiling,  for  he  at  once  perceived  that  there  was  no 
more  fooling  to  be  done  with  the  tall  pale  girl  who 
stood  austerely  at  her  door  as  though  to  defend  from 
one  man  the  threshold  of  that  house  where  she  had 
already  been  betrayed  by  another.  Intimidated,  his 
cap  in  his  hand,  he  stammered  out: 
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'*See,  madam,  I  have  brought  back  your  little  boy 
who  had  lost  himself  near  the  river." 

But  Simon  flung  his  arms  about  his  mother's  neck 
and  told  her,  as  he  again  began  to  cry : 

"  No,  mamma,  I  wished  to  drown  myself,  because 
the  others  had  beaten  me  .  .  .  had  beaten  me 
.     .     .     because  I  have  no  Papa." 

A  burning  redness  covered  the  young  woman's  cheeks, 
and,  hurt  to  the  quick,  she  embraced  her  child  passion- 
ately, while  the  tears  coursed  down  her  face.  The  man, 
much  moved,  stood  there,  not  knowing  how  to  get  away. 
But  Simon  suddenly  ran  to  him  and  said: 

"Will  you  be  my  Papa?" 

A  deep  silence  ensued.  La  Blanchotte,  dumb  and 
tortured  with  shame,  leaned  herself  against  the  wall, 
both  her  hands  upon  her  heart.  *  The  child  seeing  that 
no  answer  was  made  him,  replied : 

"If  you  do  not  wish  it,  I  shall  return  to  drown  my- 
self." 

The  workman  took  the  matter  as  a  jest  and  answered 
laughing : 

"Why,  yes,  I  wish  it  certainly." 

"  What  is  your  name,  then  ?  "  went  on  the  child, 
"  so  that  I  may  tell  the  others  when  they  wish  to  know 
your  name?  " 

"  Phillip,"  answered  the  man. 

Simon  was  silent  a  moment  so  that  he  might  get  the 
name  well  into  his  head ;  then  he  stretched  out  his  arms 
quite  consoled  as  he  said : 

"  Well,  then,  Phillip,  you  are  my  Papa." 

The  workman,  lifting  him  from  the  ground  kissed 
him  hastily  on  both  cheeks,  and  then  made  off  very 
quickly  with  great  strides. 
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When  the  child  returned  to  school  next  day  he  tvas 
received  with  a  spiteful  laugh,  and  at  the  end  of  school 
when  the  lads  were  on  the  point  of  recommencing, 
Simon  threw  these  words  at  their  heads  as  he  would 
have  done  a  stone :  "  He  is  named  Phillip,  my  PapaJ" 

Yells  of  delight  burst  out  from  all  sides.. 

"Phillip  who?  .  .  .  Phillip  what?  What  on 
earth  is  Phillip  ?    Where  did  you  pick  up  your  Phillip  ?  " 

Simon  answered  nothing;  and  immovable  in  faith 
he  defied  them  with  his  eye,  ready  to  be  martyred  rather 
than  fly  before  them.  The  school-master  came  to  his 
rescue  and  he  returned  home  to  his  mother. 

During  three  months,  the  tall  workman,  Phillip, 
frequently  passed  by  the  Blanchotte's  house,  and  some- 
times he  made  bold  to  speak  to  her  when  he  saw  her 
sewing  near  the  window.  She  answered  him  civilly, 
always  sedately,  never  joking  with  him,  nor  permitting 
him  to  enter  her  house.  Notwithstanding  which,  beihg, 
like  all  men,  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb,  he  imagined  that  she 
was  often  rosier  than  usual  when  she  chatted  with  him. 

But  a  fallen  reputation  Is  so  difficult  to  recover  and 
always  remains  so  fragile  that,  in  spite  of  the  shy  re- 
serve, La  Blanchotte  maintained  they  already  gossiped 
in  the  neighborhood. 

As  for  Simon,  he  loved  his  new  Papa  much^  and 
walked  with  him  nearly  every  evening  when  the  day's 
work  was  done.  He  went  regularly  to  school  and 
mixed  with  great  dignity  with  his  schoolfellows  without 
ever  answering  them  back. 

One  day,  however,  the  lad  who  had  first  attacked  him 
said  to  him: 

**  You  have  lied.  You  have  not  a  Papa  named 
Phillip." 
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^' Why  do  you  say  that?"  demanded  Simpn,  much 
disturbed. 

The  youth  rubbed  his  hands.     He  replied: 

^'  Because  if  you  had  ont  he  would  be  your  rnanuna's 
husband." 

Simon  was  confused  by  the  truth  of  this  reasoning, 
nevertheless  he  retorted: 

*^  He  is  my  Papa  all  the  same." 

*'  That  can  very  well  be,"  exclaimed  the  urchin  with 
a  sneer,  -^  but  that  is  not  being  your  Papa  altogether." 

La  Blanchottc's  little  one  bowed  his  head  and  went 
ofi  dreaming  in  the  direction  of  the  forge  belonging  to 
old  Loizon,  where  Phillip  worked* 

This  forge  was  as  though  entombed  in  trees.  It 
was  very  dark  there,  the  red  glare  of  a  formidable 
furnace  alone  lit  up  with  great  flashes  iive  blacksmiths, 
who  hammered  upon  their  anvils  with  a  terrible  din. 
They  were  standing  enveloped  in  flame,  like  demons, 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  red-hot  iron  they  were  pounding; 
and  their  dull  ideas  rose  and  fell  with  their  ham- 
mers. 

Simon  entered  without  being  noticed  and  went  quietly 
to  pluck  his  friend  by  the  slcevp.  He  turned  himself 
round.  All  at  once  the  work  came  to  a  standstill  and 
all  the  men  looked  on  very  attentive.  Then,  in  the 
midst  of  this  unaccustomed  silence,  rose  t^e  little  slen- 
der pipe  of  Simon : 

"  Phillip,  explain  to  me  what  the  lad  at  La'Michande 
has  just  told  me,  that  you  are  not  altogether  my  Papa." 

"And  why  that?"  asked  the  smith. 

The  child  replied  with  all  its  innocence: 

"  Because  you  are  not  my  jnamma's  husband." 

No  one  laughed.     Philip  remained  standing,  leaning 
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his  forehead  upon  the  back  of  his  great  hands,  which 
supported  the  handle  of  his  hammer  standing  uptight 
upon  the  anviL  He  mused.  His  four  companion* 
watched  him,  and,  quite  a  tiny  mite  among  these  giants, 
Simon  anxiously  waited.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  smiths, 
answering  to  the  sentiment  of  all,  said  to  Phillip : 

''  La  Blanchotte  is  all  the  same  a  good  and  honest 
girl,  and  stalwart  and  steady  in  spite  of  her  misfortune^ 
and  one  who  would  make  a  worthy  wife  for  a  honest 
man." 

"  That  is  true,"  remarked  the  three  others. 

The  smith  continued: 

^'  Is  it  this  girl's  fault  if  she  has  fallen?  She  had 
been  promised  marriage  and  I  know  more  than  one  who 
is  much  respected  to-day,  and  who  sinned  every  bit  as 
much." 

'^  That  is  true,"  responded  the  three  men  in  chorus. 

He  resumed: 

'^  How  hard  she  has  toiled,  poor  thing,  to  educate  her 
lad  £lll  alone,  and  how  much  she  has  wept  since  she  no 
longer  goes  out,  save  to  go  to  church,  God  only  knows." 

'^  This  also  is  true,^'  said  the  others. 

Then  no  more  was  heard  than  the  bellows  which 
fanned  the  fire  of  the  furnace.  Phillip  hastily  bent 
himself  down  to  Simon: 

^^  Go  and  tell  your  mamma  that  I  shall  come  to  speak 
to  her." 

Then  he  pushed  the  child  out  by  the  shoulders. 
He  returned  to  his  work  and  with  a  single  blow  the 
five  hammers  again  fell  upon  their  anvils.  Thus  they 
wrought  the  iron  until  night-fall,  strong,  powerful, 
happy,  like  hammers  satisfied.  But  just  as  the  great 
bell  of  a  cathedral  resounds  upon  feast  days  above  the 
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jingling  of  the  other  bells,  so  Phillip's  hammer,  dom- 
inating the  noise  of  the  others,  clanged  second  after  sec- 
ond with  a  deafening  uproar-  And  he,  his  eye  on  fire, 
plied  his  trade  vigorously,  erect  amid  the  sparks. 

The  sky  was  full  of  stars  as  he  knocked  at  La  Blan- 
chotte's  door.  He  had  his  Sunday  blouse  on,  a  fresh 
shirt,  and  his  beard  was  trimmed.  The  young  woman 
showed  herself  upon  the  threshold  and  said  in  a  grieved 
tone : 

*'  It  is  ill  to  come  thus  when  night  has  fallen,  Mr. 
Phillip." 

He  wished  to  answer,  but  stammered  and  stood  con- 
fused before  her. 

She  resumed : 

'*  And  still  you  understand  quite  well  that  it  will  not 
do  that  I  should  be  talked  about  any  more." 

Then  he  said  all  at  once : 

**  What  does  that  matter  to  me,  if  you  will  be  my 
wife!" 

No  voice  replied  to  him,  but  he  believed  that  he 
heard  in  the  shadow  of  the  room  the  sound  of  a  body 
which  sank  down.  He  entered  very  quickly;  and 
Simon,  who  had  gone  to  his  bed,  distinguished  the 
sound  of  a  kiss  and  some  words  that  his  mother  said 
very  softly.  Then  he  suddenly  found  himself  lifted  up 
by  the  hands  of  his  friend,  who,  holding  him  at  the 
length  of  his  herculean  arms,  exclaimed  to  him: 

"  You  will  tell  them,  your  school-fellows,  that  your 
papa  is  Phillip  Remy,  the  blacksmith,  and  that  he  will 
pull  the  ears  of  all  who  do  you  any  harm." 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  school  was  full  and  lessons 
were  about  to  begin,  little  Simon  stood  up  quite  pale 
with  trembling  lips: 
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"  My  papa,"  said  he  in  a  clear  voice,  "  is  Phillip 
Remy,  the  blacksmith,  and  he  has  promised  to  box  the 
ears  of  all  who  do  me  any  harm." 

This  time  no  one  laughed  any  longer,  for  he  was  very 
well  known,  was  Phillip  Remy,  the  blacksmith,  and  was 
a  papa  of  whom  anyone  in  the  world  would  have  been 
proud. 
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THE  Restaurant  Grillon,  a  $mall  commonwealth 
of  boatmen,  was  slowly  emptying.  In  front 
of  the  door  all  was  a  tumult  of  cries  and  calls, 
while  the  jolly  dogs  in  white  flannels  gesticulated  with 
oars  on  their  shoulders. 

The  ladies  in  bright  spring  toilets  stepped  aboard 
the  skiffs  with  care,  and  seating  themselves  astern,  ar- 
ranged their  dresses,  while  the  landlord  of  the  estab- 
lishment, a  mighty  individual  with  a  red  beard,  of  re- 
nowned strength,  offered  his  hand  to  the  pretty  dears, 
with  great  self-possession,  keeping  the  frail  craft  steady. 

The  rowers,  bare-armed,  with  bulging  chests,  took 
their  places  in  their  turn,  posing  for  their  gallery,  as 
they  did  so,  a  gallery  consisting  of  middle  class  people 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  of  workmen  and  sol- 
diers leaning  upon  their  elbows  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  all  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  sight. 

The  boats  one  by  one  cast  off  from  the  landing  stage. 
The  oarsmen  bent  themselves  forward  and  then  threw 
themselves  backwards  with  an  even  swing,  and  under  the 
impetus  of  the  long  curved  oars,  the  swift  skiffs  glided 
along  the  river,  got  far  away,  grew  smaller  and  finally 
disappeared  under  the  other  bridge,  that  of  the  railway, 
as  they  descended  the  stream  towards  La  Grenouillere. 
One  couple  only  remained  behind.  The  young  man, 
still  almost  beardless,  slender,  and  of  pale  countenance, 
held  his  mistress,  a  thin  little  brunette,  with  the  gait  of 
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a  grasshoppet,  by  the  waist;  and  occasionally  they  gazed 
into  each  others  eyes.     The  landkyi'd  shouted: 

**  Come,  Mr.  Paul,  make  haste,"  and  they  drew  near. 

Of  all  the  guests  of  the  house,  Mr.  Paul  was  Ac  ftiost 
liked  and  most  respected  He  paid  well  and  ponttually, 
while  the  others  hung  back  for  a  long  time,  if  indeed 
they  did  not  vanish  insolvent.  Besides  which  he  acted 
as  a  sort  of  walking  advertisement  for  the  establish- 
ment, inasmuch  as  his  father  was  a  senator.  And  when 
a  stranger  would  inquire :  '*  Who  on  earth  i$  tfcat  littie 
chap  who  thinks  so  much  of  himself  because  of  hit 
girl?^'  some  habitue  would  reply,  faalf-aloud,  with  a 
mysterious  and  important  air:  **  Don't  you  know? 
That  h  Paul  Baron,  a  senator's  son." 

And  invariably  the  other  could  not  restrain  himself 
from  exdaimlng: 

^'  Poor  devil  1     H«  is  not  half  mashed." 

Mother  Grillon,  a  worthy  and  good  business  woraan^ 
described  the  young  man  afid  his  companion  as  ^'her 
two  turtle-doves,"  and  appeared  quite  moved  by  thig 
passion,  profitable  for  her  bouse. 

The  couple  advanced  at  a  silow  f^ce;  the  skiff,  Ma<k<> 
leine,  was  ready,  when  at  the  moment  of  embarking 
diereln  diey  kissed  each  ath#r,  i? hic^  csruaed  the  pdhillc 
collected  on  the  brrdge  to  laugh^  tmd  Mr.  Paul  taking 
the  oars,  they  left  also  4or  La  GnenoniMfere. 

When  they  airrived  rt  wa«  jwt  Jtipon  three  o'dodc  and 
the  large  floating  cafe  overflowed  with  people. 

The  immense  raft,  ehelterecf  by  a  tarpaulin  tocrf,  i$ 
attached  to  the  charming  island  ^if  Cfolssy  by  t»w©  Jiar- 
row  foot  bridges,  one  of  which  leads  'into  the  <?€*rter  ^ 
this  aquatic  e^rablisbmenft,  wfcile  the  other  unites  its  end 
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with  a  tiny  islet  planted  with  a  tree  and  surnamed  "  The 
Flower  Pot/'  and  thence  leads  to  land  near  the  bath 
ofKce. 

Mr.  Paul  made  fast-  his  boat  alongside  the  establish- 
ment, climbed  over  the  railing  of  the  cafe  and  then 
grasping  his  mistress's  hand  assisted  her  out  of  the  boat 
and  they  both  seated  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  table 
opposite  each  other. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  along  the  market 
road,  a  long  string  of  vehicles  was  drawn  up.  Fiacres 
alternated  with  the  fine  carriages  of  the  swells;  the  first, 
clumsy,  with  enormous  bodies  crushing  the  springs, 
drawn  by  a  broken  down  hack  with  hanging  head  and 
broken  knees ;  the  second,  slightly  built  on  light  wheels, 
with  horses  slender  and  straight,  their  heads  well  up, 
their  bits  snowy  with  foam,  while  the  coachman,  solemn 
in  his  livery,  his  head  erect  in  his  high  collar,  waited 
bolt  upright,  his  whip  resting  on  his  knee. 

The  bank  was  covered  with  people  who  came  off  in 
families,  or  in  gangs,  or  two  by  two,  or  alone.  They 
plucked  blades  of  grass,  went  down  to  the  water,  re- 
mounted the  path,  and  all  having  attained  the  same  spot, 
stood  still  awaiting  the  ferryman.  The  clumsy  punt 
plied  incessantly  from  bank  to  bank,  discharging  its  pas- 
sengers on  to  the  island.  The  arm  of  the  river  (named 
the  Dead  Arm)  upon  which  this  refreshment  wharf  lay, 
appeared  asleep,  so  feeble  was  the  current.  Fleets  of 
yawls,  of  skiffs,  of  canoes,  of  podoscaphs  (a  light  boat 
propelled  by  wheels  set  in  motion  by  a  treadle),  of  gigs, 
of  craft  of  all  forms  and  of  all  kinds,  crept  about  upon 
the  motionless  stream,  crossing  each  other,  intermin- 
gling, running  foul  of  one  another,  stopping  abruptly 
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under  a  jerk  of  the  arms  to  shoot  off  afresh  under  a 
sudden  strain  of  the  muscles  gliding  swiftly  along  like 
great  yellow  or  red  fishes. 

Others  arrived  incessantly;  some  from  Chaton  up  the 
stream;  others  from  Bougival  down  it;  laughter  crossed 
the  water  from  one  boat  to  another,  calls,  admonitions 
or  imprecations.  The  boatmen  exposed  the  bronzed 
and  knotted  flesh  of  their  biceps  to  the  heat  of  the  day; 
and  similar  to  strange  flowers,  which  floated,  the  silk 
parasols,  red,  green,  blue,  or  yellow,  of  the  kdtes  seated 
near  the  helm,  bloomed  in  the  sterns  of  the  boats. 

A  July  sun  flamed  high  in  the  heavens;  the  atmos- 
phere seemed  full  of  burning  merriment;  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  willows  or  poplars. 

Down  there  the  inevitable  Mont-Valerien  erected  its 
fortified  ramparts,  tier  above  tier,  in  the  intense  light; 
while  on  the  right  the  divine  slopes  of  Louveniennes 
following  the  bend  of  the  river  disposed  themselves  in 
a  semi-circle,  displaying  in  their  order  across  the  rich 
and  shady  lawns,  of  large  gardens,  the  white  walls  of 
country  seats. 

Upon  the  outskirts  of  La  Grenonillere  a  crowd  of 
promenaders  moved  about  beneath  the  giant  trees,  which 
make  this  corner  of  the  island  the  most  delightful  park 
in  the  world. 

Women  and  girls  with  breasts  developed  beyond  all 
measurement,  with  exaggerated  bustles,  their  complex- 
ions plastered  with  rouge,  their  eyes  dauted  with  char- 
coal, their  lips  blood-red,  laced  up,  rigged  out  in  out* 
rageous  dresses  —  trailed  the  crying  bad  tastie  of  their 
toilets  over  the  fresh  green  sward;  while  beside  theni 

young  men   postured  in  their    fashion-plate  accouter- 
IV— 16 
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ments  with  light  gloves,  varnished  boots,  canes,  the  size 
of  a  thread,  and  single  eye*glasses  punctuating  the  in- 
sipidity of  their  smiles. 

The  island  is  narrow  opposite  La  Grenonillere,  and 
on  its  other  side,  where  also  a  ferry-boat  plies,  bring- 
ing people  unceasingly  across  from  Croissy,  the  rapid 
branch  of  the  river,  full  of  whirlpools  and  eddies  and 
foam,  rushes  along  with  the  strength  of  a  torrent. 

A  detachment  of  pontoon-soldiers,  in  the  uniform  of 
artillerymen,  is  encamped  upon  this  bank,  and  the  sol- 
diers seated  in  a  row  on  a  long  beam  watched  the  water 
flowing. 

In  the  floating  establishment  there  was  a  boisterous 
and  uproarioys  crowd.  The  wooden  tables  upon  which 
the  spilt  refreshments  made  little  sticky  streams,  were 
covered  with  half  empty  glasses  and  surrounded  by 
half  tipsy  individuals.  All  this  crowd  shouted,  sang 
and  brawled.  The  men,  their  hats  at  the  backs  of  their 
heads,  their  faces  red,  with  the  brilliant  eyes  of  drunk- 
ards, moved  about  vociferously  in  need  of  a  row  nat- 
ural to  brutes.  The  women,  seeking  their  prey  for  the 
night,  caused  themselves  to  be  treated,  in  the  meantime ; 
and  in  the  free  space  between  the  tables,  the  ordinary 
local  public  predominated  a  whole  regiment  of  boat- 
men, Rowkickersup,  with  their  companions  in  short  flan- 
nel petticoats. 

One  of  them  carried  on  at  the  piano  and  appeared 
to  play  with  his  feet  as  well  as  his  hands;  four  couples 
bounded  through  a  quadrille,  and  some  young  men 
watched  them,  polished  and  correct,  who  would  have 
looked  proper,  if  in  spite  of  all,  vice  itself  had  ap- 
peared. 

For  there,  one  tastes  in  full  all  the  pomp  and  vanity 
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of  the  world,  all  its  well  bred  debauchery^  all  the  seamy 
side  of  Parisian  society;  a  mixture  of  counter-jumpers, 
of  strolling  players,  of  the  lowest  journalists,  of  gen- 
tlemen in  tutelage,  of  rotten  stock-jobbers,  of  ill-famed 
debauchees,  of  used-up  old,  fast  menj  a  doubtful  crowd 
of  suspicious  characters,  half-known,  half  gone  under, 
half-recognized,  half-cut,  pickpockets,  rogues,  procurers 
of  women,  sharpers  with  dignified  manners,  and  a  brag- 
ging air,  which  seems  to  say :  ^^  I  shall  rend  the  first  who 
treats  me  as  a  scoundrel/' 

This  place  reeks  of  folly,  stinks  of  the  scum  dnd  the 
gallantry  of  the  shops.  Male  and  female  there  give 
themselves  airs.  There  dwells  an  odor  of  love,  and 
there  one  fights  for  a  yes,  or  for  a  no,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain a  worm-eaten  reputation,  which  a  stroke  of  the 
sword  or  a  pistol  bullet  would  destroy  further. 

Some  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants  looked  in  Out 
of  curiosity  every  Sunday ;  some  young  men,  very  young, 
appeared  there  every  year  to  learn  how  to  live,  some 
promenaders  lounging  about  showed  themselves  there; 
some  greenhorns  wandered  thither.  It  is  with  good 
reason  named  La  Grenonillire.  At  the  side  of  the  cov- 
ered wharf  where  they  drank,  and  quite  close  to  the 
Flower  Pot,  people  bathed.  Those  among  the  women 
who  possessed  the  requisite  roundness  of  form  came 
there  to  display  their  wares  naked  and  to  mak^  clients. 
The  rest,  scornful,  although  well  filled  out  with  wad- 
ding, shored  up  with  springs,  corrected  here  and  altered 
there,  watched  their  sisters  dabbling  with  disdain* 

The  swimmers  crowded  on  to  a  little  platforrti  to  dive 
thence  head  foremost.  They  are  either  straight  like 
vine  poles,  or  round  like  pumpkins,  gnarled  like  olive 
branches,  they  are  bowed  over  in  front,  or  thrown  back- 
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wards  by  the  size  of  their  stomachs  and  are  invariably 
ugly,  they  leap  into  the  water  which  splashes  almost 
over  the  drinkers  in  the  cafe. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  trees  which  overhang  the 
floating-house,  and  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  the 
water  a  suffocating  heat  fills  the  place.  The  fumes  of 
the  spilt  liquors  mix  with  the  effluvium  of  the  bodies  and 
with  that  of  the  strong  perfumes  with  which  the  skin 
of  the  traders  in  love  is  saturated  and  which  evaporate 
in  this  furnace.  But  beneath  all  these  diverse  scents  a 
slight  aroma  of  vice-powder  lingered,  which  now  dis- 
appeared and  then  re^appeared,  which  one  was  perpetu- 
ally encountering  as  though  some  concealed  hand  had 
shaken  an  invisible  powder-puff  in  the  air.  The  show 
was  upon  the  river  whither  the  perpetual  coming  and 
going  of  the  boats  attracts  the  eyes.  The  boatwomcn 
sprawled  upon  their  seats  opposite  their  strong-wristed 
males,  and  contemplated  with  contempt  the  dinner  hun- 
ters prowling  about  the  island. 

Sometimes  when  a  train  of  boats,  just  started,  passed 
at  full  speed,  the  friends  who  stayed  ashore  gave  shouts, 
and  all  the  people  suddenly  seized  with  madness  set 
to  work  yelling. 

At  the  bend  of  the  river  towards  Chaton  fresh  boats 
showed  themselves  unceasingly.  They  came  nearer  and 
grew  larger,  and  if  only  faces  were  recognized,  the  vo- 
ciferations broke  out  afiew. 

A  canoe  covered  with  an  awning  and  manned  by  four 
women  came  slowly  down  the  current.  She  who  rowed 
was  little,  thin,  faded,  in  a  cabin  boy's  costume,  her  hair 
drawn  up  under  an  oil-skin  cap.  Opposite  her,  a  lusty 
blonde,  dressed  as  a  man,  with  a  white  flannel  jacket, 
lay  upon  her  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  her  legs  in 
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the  air,  on  the  seat  at  each  side  of  the  rower,  and  she 
smoked  a  cigarette,  while  at  each  stroke  of  the  oars,  her 
chest  and  stomach  quivered,  shaken  by  the  shock. 
Quite  at  the  back,  under  the  awning,  two  handsome 
girls,  tall  and  slender,  one  dark  and  the  other  fair,  held 
each  other  by  the  waist  as  they  unceasingly  watched 
their  companions. 

A  cry  arose  from  La  Grenonillere,  "There  is  Les- 
bos," and  there  became  all  at  once  a  furious  clamor; 
a  terrifying  scramble  took  place;  the  glasses  were 
knocked  down;  people  clambered  on  to  the  tables;  all 
in  a  frenzy  of  noise  bawled:  "  Lesbos!  Lesbos!  Les- 
bos !  "  The  shout  rolled  along,  became  indistinct,  was 
no  longer  more  than  a  kind  of  tremendous  howl,  and 
then  suddenly  it  seemed  to  start  anew,  to  rise  into  space, 
to  cover  the  plain,  to  fill  the  foliage  of  the  great  trees, 
to  extend  itself  to  the  distant  slopes,  to  go  even  to  the 
sun. 

The  rower,  in  the  face  of  this  ovation,  had  quietly 
stopped.  The  handsome  blonde  extended  upon  the 
bottom  of' the  boat,  turned  her  head  with  a  careless 
air,  as  she  raised  herself  upon  her  elbows;  and  the  two 
girls  at  the  back  commenced  laughing  as  they  saluted 
the  crowd. 

Then  the  huUaballoo  was  doubled,  making  the  float- 
ing establishment  tremble.  The  men  took  off  their  hats, 
the  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  all  voices, 
shrill  or  deep,  together  cried: 

"  Lesbos." 

One  would  have  said  that  these  people,  this  collec- 
tion of  the  corrupt,  saluted  a  chief  like  the  squadrons 
which  fire  guns  when  an  admiral  passes  along  the  line. 

The  numerous  fleet  of  boats  also  acclaimed  the  worn* 
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en's  boat,  which  awoke  from  its  sleepy  motion  to  land 
rather  farther  oi. 

Mr.  Paul,  contrary  to  the  others,  had  drawn  a  key 
{rom  his  pocket  and  whistled  with  all  his  freight.  His 
nervous  mistress  grew  paler,  caught  him  by  the  arm  to 
cause  him  to  be  qqiet,  and  upon  this  occasion  she  looked 
at  him  with  fury  in.  her  eyes.  But  he  appeared  ex- 
asperated, as  though  borne  away  by  jealousy  of  some 
man  by  deep  anger,  instinctive  and  ungovernable.  He 
stammered,  his  lips  quivering  with  indignation: 

*^  It  is  shameful  I  They  ought  to  be  drowned  like 
dogs  with  a  stoqe  about  the  neck." 

Bqt  Madeleine  instantly  flew  into  a  rage;  her  small 
and  shrill  voice  became  hissing,  and  she  spoke  volubly, 
as  though  pleading  her  own  cause : 

"And  what  has  it  to  do  with  you  —  you  indeed? 
Are  they  not  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  wish  since  they 
owe  nobody  anything.  A  truce  with  your  airs  and  mind 
your  own  business.     .     ,     ." 

But  he  cut  her  speech  short : 

"  It  is  the  police  whom  it  concerns,  and  I  will  have 
them  marched  pfl  to  St»  Lazare;  so  I  will." 

She  gave  a  start : 

"You?" 

"  Yes,  1 1  And  in  the  meantime  I  forbid  you  to  speak 
to  them,  you  understand,  I  forbid  you  to  do  so." 

Then  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  grew  c^lm  in  a 
moment  : 

"  My  friend,  I  shall  do  as  I  please;  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  be  off,  and  instantly.  I  am  not  your  wife,  am 
I?     Very  well  then,  hold  your  tongue." 

He  made  no  reply  and  they  stood  face  to  face,  their 
mouths  tightly  closed  and  their  breathing  rapid. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  great  cafe  of  wood  the  four 
women  made  their  entry.  The  two  in  men's  costumes 
marched  in  front:  the  one  thin  like  an  oldish  tomboy, 
with  yellow  lines  on  her  temples;  the  other  filled  out  hei' 
white  flannel  garments  with  her  fat,  swelling  out  her 
big  trousers  with  her  buttocks;  she  swayed  about  like  a 
fat  goose  with  enonnous  legs  and  yielding  kneei^  Their 
two  friends  followed  them,  and  the  crowd  of  boatmen 
thronged  about  to  shake  their  hands. 

They  had  all  four  hired  a  small  cottage  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  they  lived  there  as  two  households 
would  have  lived. 

Their  vice  was  public,  recognized,  patent  People 
talked  of  it  as  a  natural  thing,  which  almost  excited 
their  sympathy,  and  whispered  in  very  low  tones  strange 
stories  of  dramas  begotten  of  furious  feminine  jeal-* 
ousies,  of  the  stealthy  visit  of  well-known  women  and 
of  actresses  to  the  little  house  close  to  the  water^s 
edge* 

A  neighbor,  horrified  by  these  scandalous  rumors,  ap^ 
prised  the  police,  and  the  inspector,  accompanied  by  a 
man,  had  come  to  make  inquiry.  The  mission  Was  a 
delicate  one;  it  was  impossible,  in  short,  to  reproach 
these  women,  who  did  not  abandon  themselves  to  pros- 
titution with  anything.  The  inspector,  very  much  puz- 
zled, indeed,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  offenses  sus- 
pected, had  asked  questions  at  random,  and  made  a 
lofty  report  conclusive  of  their  innocence. 

They  laughed  about  it  all  the  way  to  St.  Germain. 
They  walked  about  La  Grenonillere  establishment  with 
stately  steps  like  queens;  and  seemed  to  glory  in  their 
fame,  rejoicing  in  the  gaze  that  was  fixed  on  them,  so 
superior  to  this  crowd,  to  this  mob,  to  these  plebeians. 
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Madeleine  and  her  lover  watched  them  approach  and 
in  the  girl's  eyes  a  fire  lightened. 

When  the  two  first  had  reached  the  end  of  the  table, 
Madeleine  cried: 

"Pauline!" 

The  large  woman  turned  herself  and  stopped,  con- 
tinuing all  the  time  to  hold  the  arm  of  her  feminine 
cabin  boy: 

"  Good  gracious,  Madeleine.  .  .  .  Do  come 
and  talk  to  me,  my  dear." 

Paul  squeezed  his  fingers  upon  his  mistress's  wrist; 
but  she  said  to  him,  with  such  an  air : 

"  You  know,  my  fine  fellow,  you  can  be  off;"  he  said 
nothing  and  remained  alone. 

Then  they  chatted  in  low  voices,  standing  all  three 
of  them.  Many  pleasant  jests  passed  their  lips,  they 
spoke  quickly;  and  Pauline  looked  now  and  then  at 
Paul,  by  stealth,  with  a  shrewd  and  malicious  smile. 

At  last,  putting  up  with  it  no  longer,  he  suddenly 
raised  himself  and  in  a  single  bound  was  at  their  side, 
trembling  in  every  limb.  He  seized  Madeleine  by  the 
shoulders: 

"  Come.  I  wish  it,"  said  he.  "  I  have  forbidden 
you  to  speak  to  these  scoundrels." 

Whereupon  Pauline  raised  her  voice  and  set  to  work 
blackguarding  him  with  her  Billingsgate  vocabulary. 
All  the  bystanders  laughed;  they  drew  near  him;  they 
raised  themselves  on  tiptoe  in  order  the  better  to  see 
him.  He  remained  dumbfounded  undier  this  downpour 
of  filthy  abuse.  It  appeared  to  him  that  these  words, 
which  came  from  that  mouth  and  fell  upon  him,  defiled 
him  like  dirt,  and,  in  presence  of  the  row  which  was 
beginning,  he  fell  back,  retraced  his  steps,  and  rested 
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his  elbows  on  the  railing  towards  the  river,  turning  his 
back  upon  the  three  victorious  women. 

There  he  stayed  watching  the  water,  arid  sometinhes. 
with  rapid  gesture  as  though  he  plucked  it  out,  he  re- 
moved with  his  sinewy  fingers  the  tear  which  had  formed 
in  his  eye. 

The  fact  was  that  he  was  hopelessly  in  love,  without 
knowing  why,  notwithstanding  his  refined  instincts,  in 
spite  of  his  reason,  in  spite,  indeed,  of  his  will.  He  had 
fallen  into  this  love  as  one  falls  into  a  sloughy  hole. 
Of  a  tender  and  delicate  disposition,  he  had  dreamed 
of  liaisons,  exquisite,  ideal  and  impassioned,  and  there 
that  little  bit  of  a  woman,  stupid  like  all  girls,  with  an 
exasperating  stupidity,  not  even  pretty,  thin  and  a  spit- 
fire, had  taken  him  prisoner,  possessing  him  from  head 
to  foot,  body  and  soul.  He  underwent  this  feminine 
bewitchery,  mysterious  and  all  powerful,  this  unknown, 
power,  this  prodigious  domination,  arising  no  one  knows 
whence,  from  the  demon  of  the  flesh,  which  casts  the 
most  sensible  man  at  the  feet  of  some  girl  or  other  with- 
out there  being  anything  in  her  to  explain  her  fatal  and 
sovereign  power. 

And  there  at  his  back  he  felt  that  some  infamous 
thing  was  brewing.  Shouts  of  laughter  cut  him  to  the 
heart.  What  should  he  do?  He  knew  well,  but  he 
could  not  do  it. 

He  steadily  watched  an  angler  upon  the  bank  oppo- 
site him,  and  his  motionless  line. 

Suddenly,  the  worthy  man  jerked  a  little  silver  fish, 
which  wriggled  at  the  end  of  his  line,  out  of  the  river. 
Then  he  endeavored  to  extract  his  hook,  hoisted  and 
turned  it,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  losing  patience,  he  com- 
menced to  pull  it  out,  and  all  the. bleeding  gullet  of  the 
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bedst)  wrtii  a  portion  oi  its  intcitilieS)  tAtnt  out  Paul 
shuddered,  rent  himself  to  his  heart-strifigs*  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  book  was  his  lovt  and  that  if  he  should 
pluck  it  out,  all  that  he  had  in  his  brcsast  would  come 
out  in  the  same  way  at  the  end  of  a  airved  iron  fixed  in 
the  depths  of  his  being,  of  which  Madeleine  bdd  the 
line. 

A  hand  was  placed  up<m  hit  shoulder;  he  started  and 
turned;  his  mistress  was  at  his  side*  They  did  not 
speak  to  each  other;  and  she  rested,  like  hinit  with  her 
elbows  upon  the  railing,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  riter. 

He  sought  for  what  he  ought  to  say  to  her  and  could 
find  nothing.  He  did  not  even  arrive  at  disentangling 
his  own  emotions;  all  that  he  was  sensible  of  was  joy 
at  feeling  her  there  close  to  him,  come  back  again,  and  a 
shameful  cowardice,  a  craving  to  pardon  everything,  to 
permit  everything,  provided  she  never  kfr  him. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  some  minutes,  he  ^ked  her  in 
a  very  gentle  voices 

"  Do  you  wish  that  we  shduld  leaves  ?  It  irill  be  mcer 
in  iht  boat" 

She  answered :  "  Yes,  my  puss." 

And  be  assisted  her  into  the  skitf,  pre^ng  b^t  hands, 
all  softened,  with  some  tears  still  in  his  ^yt9.  Then  sh« 
looked  at  him  with  a  toih  tod  they  kUseA  each  othet 
anew. 

They  rc-ascehded  the  rivtr  very  slowly^  skirting  the 
bank  planted  with  willows,  covered  with  grjiss,  bathed 
and  still  in  the  afternoon  warmth.  When  th^y  had  re- 
turned to  the  Restaurant  Grrllon,  it  was  barely  six 
6'clodc.  Then  leaving  their  boat  they  set  off  on  fo5t 
on  the  inland  towards  Be^^ons,  across  the  fields  and  along 
>»*»fe  high  poplars  which  bordered  the  river.     The  long 
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grass  ready  to  be  mowed  was  full  of  flowers.  The  sun* 
which  was  sinking,  showed  himself  from  beneath  a  ^eot 
of  red  light,  and  in  the  tempered  heat  of  the  closing 
day  the  floating  exhalations  from  the  grass,  mingled 
with  the  damp  scents  from  the  river,  filled  the  air  with 
a  soft  languor,  with  a  h^ppy  Itghtf  i|s  though  with  a 
vapor  of  wellTbeing. 

A  soft  weakness  overtakes  the  heart,  and  a  species 
of  communion  with  this  splendid  calm  of  evening,  with 
this  vague  and  mysterious  chilliness  of  outspread  life, 
with  the  keen  and  melancholy  poetry  which  seems  to 
arise  from  flowers  and  things,  develops  itself  revealed 
at  this  sweet  and  pensive  time  to  the  senses. 

He  felt  all  that;  but  she  did  not  understand  anything 
of  it,  for  her  part.  They  walked  side  by  sidei  and, 
suddenly  tired  of  being  silent,  she  sang.  She  sang  with 
her  shrill  and  false  voice,  something  which  pervaded 
the  streets,  an  air  catching  the  memory,  which  rudely  de- 
stroyed the  profound  and  serene  harmony  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Then  he  looked  at  her  and  he  felt  an  unsurpassable 
abyss  between  them.  She  beat  the  grass  with  her  para- 
sol, her  head  slightly  inclined,  contemplating  her  feet 
and  singing,  spinning  out  the  notes,  attempting  trills, 
and  venturing  on  shakes.  Her  smooth  little  brow,  of 
which  he  was  so  fond,  was  at  thut  time  absolutely  empty  1 
empty!  There  wa-s  nothing  therein  but  this  music  of 
a  bird-organ;  and  the  ideas  which  formed  there  by 
chance  were  like  this  music.  She  did  not  understand 
anything  of  him;  they  were  now  separated  as  if  they 
did  not  live  together.  Did  then  his  kissei  never  go 
any  further  than  her  lips? 

Then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  him  and  laughed  again. 
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He  was  moved  to  the  quick  and,  extending  his  armc  in 
a  paroxysm  of  love,  he  embraced  her  passionately. 

As  he  was  rumpling  her  dress  she  ended  by  disen- 
gaging herself,  murmuring  by  way  of  compensation 
as  she  did  so : 

"  Go ;  I  love  you  well,  my  puss." 

But  he  seized  her  by  the  waist  and  seized  by  mad- 
ness, carried  her  rapidly  away.  He  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek,  on  the  temple,  on  the  neck,  all  the  while  dancing 
with  joy.  They  threw  themselves  down  panting  at  the 
edge  of  a  thicket,  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  before  they  had  recovered  breath  they  became 
friends  again  without  her  understanding  his  transport. 

They  returned,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  when 
suddenly,  across  the  trees,  they  perceived  on  the  river, 
the  canoe  manned  by  the  four  women.  The  large  Paul- 
ine also  saw  them,  for  she  drew  herself  up  and  blew 
kisses  to  Madeleine.     And  then  she  cried : 

"Until  to-night!" 

Madeleine  replied: 

"Until  to-night  1" 

Paul  believed  he  suddenly  felt  his  heart  enveloped 
in  Ice. 

They  re-entered  the  house  for  dinner. 

They  installed  themselves  in  one  of  the  arbors,  close 
to  the  water,  and  set  about  eating  in  silence.  When 
night  arrived,  they  brought  a  candle  inclosed  in  a  glass 
globe,  which  lit  them  up  with  a  feeble  and  glimmer- 
ing light;  and  they  heard  every  moment  the  bursting 
out  of  the  shouts  of  the  boatmen  in  the  great  saloon 
on  the  first  floor. 

Towards  dessert,  Paul,  taking  Madeletne*9  hand, 
tenderly  said  to  her: 
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**  I  feel  very  tired,  my  darling;  unless  you  have  any 
objection,  we  will  go  to  bed  early." 

She,  however,  understood  the  ruse,  and  shot  an  enig- 
matical glance  at  him,  that  glance  of  treachery  which 
so  readily  appears  at  the  bottom  of  a  woman's  eyes. 
Then  having  reflected  she  answered : 

**  You  can  go  to  bed  if  you  wish,  but  I  have  prom- 
ised to  go  to  the  ball  at  La  Grenonillere." 

He  smiled  in  a  piteous  manner,  one  o*f  those  smiles 
with  which  one  veib  the  most  horrible  suffering,  but  he 
replied  in  a  coaxing  but  agonized  tone: 

"If  you  were  very  kind,  we  should  remain  here, 
both  of  us." 

She  indicated  no  with  her  head,  without  opening  her 
mouth. 

He  insisted : 

"  I  beg  of  you,  my.  Bichette.'* 

Then  she  roughly  broke  out : 

"  You  know  what  I  said  to  you.  If  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied the  door  is  open.  No  one  wishes  to  keep  you. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  promised  j  I  shall  go." 

He  placed  his  two  elbows  upon  the  table,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  remained  there  pondering 
sorrowfully. 

The  boat  people  came  down  again,  bawling  as  usual. 
They  set  off  in  their  vessels  for  the  ball  at  La  Grenon- 
illere. 

Madeleine  said  to  Paul : 

"If  you  are  not  coming,  say  so,  and  I  will  ask  one 
of  these  gentlemen  to  take  me.'* 

Paul  rose : 

"  Let  us  go  I  "  murmured  he. 

And  they  left. 
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The  night  was  black,  full  of  stars,  ovcr*poweted  by 
a  burning  air,  by  oppressive  breaths  of  wind,  burdened 
with  heat  and  emanations,  with  living  germs,  which, 
mixed  with  the  breeze,  destroyed  its  freshness.  It  Im- 
parted to  the  face  a  heated  caress,  made  (Xnt  breathe 
more  quickly,  gasp  a  little,  so  thick  and  heavy  did  it 
seem.  Th^  boats  started  on  their  way  bearing  Vene- 
tian lanterns  at  the  prow.  It  was  not  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  craft)  but  only  these  little  dolofed  lights, 
swift  and  dancing  up  and  down  like  glow-worms  in  a 
fit ;  and  voices  sounded  from  all  sides  in  the  shade.  The 
young  people's  skiff  glided  gently  along.  Now  and 
then,  when  a  fast  boat  passed  near  them,  they  could, 
for  a  moment^  see  the  white  baek  of  the  ^ower^  lit  up  by 
his  lantern. 

When  they  turned  the  elbow  of  the  vW^fy  La  Gfe- 
nonillere  appeared  to  them  in  the  distance.  The  es- 
tablishment, en  fete,  waS  decorated  with  sconces,  with 
colored  garlands  draped  with  clust^fs  of  lights.  On 
the  Seine  some  great  bafges  moved  about  slowly,  rep- 
resenting domes,  pyramids  and  ekbotate  erections  in 
fires  of  all  colors.  Illuminated  festoons  hurig  fight 
down  to  the  water,  and  sometimes  a  fed  or  blue  Ian* 
tern,  at  the  end  of  an  immense  invisible  fishing-rod, 
seemed  like  a  great  swinging  staf. 

All  this  illumination  spread  a  light  arourid  the  cafe, 
lit  up  the  great  trees  on  the  bank,  from  top  to  bottdrti, 
the  trunks  of  which  stood  out  In  pale  gray  and  the  leaves 
in  a  milky  green  upon  the  deep  black  df  the  fields  and 
the  heavens.  The  orchestra,  composed  df  five  sufcruf- 
ban  artists,  flung  far  its  public-house  ball-music^  pdor 
and  jerky,  which  caused  Madeleine  to  sing  anew. 

She  desired  to  enter  at  once.     Paul  desited  flfSf  to 
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tak^  A  turn  00  th^  UlA^di  but  ht  wab  ot>ligrd  tp  cive 
w^y*  The  4tten(Jw^e  w^  mow  wlect.  The  bottmoii 
alw^yp  alQO«,  remaio^d  with  wniie  thirty  scatt^rf^  0t(r 
;{(en6,  an4  ^m^  y0Mr»g  m^n  S^nked  by  girl^  Th«  4ir 
raptor  and  Qrgaqizer  ol  Hm  i:ans:aii  maji^stk,  in  ^  jad(9d 
bUck  ^uit|  w^lk^d  fibput  in  f  vary  dJr^^tiqP)  hi«  head  laid 
waste  by  his  pW  trad*  Qi  purv^ypr  of  publk:  aimw^ 
mi:nts,  at  a  <;heap  r^t£. 

Th^  larg^  Pawliw  *nd  her  coj?ipinikw«  ww^  fwH 
there;  and  P^mI  breathed  again. 

They  danced;  c<)iiplep  opposite  wch  otb<?ri  »pered 
in  the  most  distractpd  mannef^  throwing  th^ir  Ugfi  in 
the  air,  yntil  they  were  upon  a  level  with  th?  nwei  af 
their  partners. 

The  women,  whose  thighs  were  disjoiiited,  skipped 
amid  such  a  flying  upward)  of  their  petticoats  that  thf 
lower  portioni  of  their  frames  wpre  display ^t  They 
kicked  their  feet  up  above  their  heads  with  a^itoundii^ 
facility,  balanced  their  bodies,  wagged  their  backp  and 
shook  their  sides,  shedding  around  thecn  g  paweE.ful 
spent  of  sweating  womanhood< 

The  men  were  squatted  like  toads,  somQ  making  ol> 
SQ^M  signs;  isome  turned  and  twisted  theinitelves,  gri- 
macing and  hideoW)  some  turned  like  a  whefl  pn  their 
hands,  or,  perhaps,  trying  to  makf  themselves  funny, 
sketched  the  manners  pf  the  day  with  waggerated 
gracefulness, 

A  fat  seryant-m^id  god  two  waltel^  served  refreshr 
ments. 

This  cafe-boat  being  only  covered  with.  a.  roof  and 
having  no  wall  whatever,  to  shut  it  in,  the  hareibrained 
dance  was  displayed  in  the  face  of  thfl  peaceful  nighf 
and  of  the  firmament  powdered  with  stars. 
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Suddenly,  Mount  Valerien,  yonder  opposite,  appears 
iHumined,  as  if  a  conflagration  had  been  set  ablaze 
behind  it.  The  radiance  spreads  itself  and  deepens 
upon  the  sky,  describing  a  large  luminous  circle  of  wan 
and  white  light.  Then  something  or  other  red  ap- 
peared, grew  greater,  shining  with  a  burning  red,  like 
that  of  hot  liietal  upon  the  anvil.  That  gradually  de- 
veloped into  a  round  body  which  seemed  to  arise  from 
th^  earth;  and  the  moon,  freeing  herself  from  the  hori- 
zon, rose  slowly  into  space.  In  proportion  as  she  as- 
cended, the  purple  tint  faded  and  became  yellow,  a 
shining  bright  yellow,  and  the  satellite  appeared  to  grow 
smaUer  in  proportion  as  her  distance  increased. 

Paul  watched  her  for  sometime,  lost  in  contempla- 
tion, forgetting  his  miitress,  and  when  he  returned  to 
himself  the  latter  had  vanished. 

He  sought  for  her,  but  could  not  find  her.  He 
threw  his  anxious  eye  over  table  after  table,  going  to 
and  fro  unceasingly,  inquiring  after  her  from  this  one 
and  that  one.  No  one  had  seen  her.  He  was  thus 
tormented  with  disquietude,  when  one  of  the  waiters 
said  to  him: 

"  You  are  looking  for  Madame  Madeleine,  are  you 
not?  She  has  left  but  a  few  moments  ago,  in  company 
with  Madame  Pauline."  Anc^at  the  same  instant,  Paul 
perceived  the  cabin-boy  and  the  two  pretty  girls  stand- 
ing at  the  other  end  of  the  cafe,  all  three  holding  each 
others'  waists  arid  lying  in  wait  for  him,  whispering 
to  one  another.  He  understood,  and,  like  a  madman, 
dashed  off  into  the  island. 

He  first  ran  towards  Chatou,  but  having  reached  the 
plain,  retraced  his  steps.     Then  he  began  to  search  the 
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dense  jcoppkes,  occasionally  roamed  about  distractedly, 
baiting  to  listen. 

The  toads  all  round  about  him  poured  out  their  me- 
tallic and  short  notes. 

Towards  Bougival,  some  unknown  bird  warbled  some 
song  which  reached  him  from  the  distance. 

Over  the  large  lawns  the  moon  shed  a  soft  lights 
resembling  powdered  wool;  it  penetrated  the  foliage 
and  shone  upon  the  silvered  bark  of  the  poplars,  and 
riddled  with  its  brilliant  rays  the  waving  tops  of  the 
great  trees.  The  entrancing  poetry  of  this  summer 
night,  had,  in  spite  of  himself,  entered  into  Paul, 
athwart  his  infatuated  anguish,  and  stirred  hi3  heart 
with  a  ferocious  irony,  increasing  even  to  madness,  his 
craving  for  an  ideal  tenderness,  for  passionate  outpour- 
ings of  the  bosom  of  an  adored  and  faithful  woman. 
He  was  compelled  to  stop,  choked  by  hurried  and 
rending  sobs. 

The  crisis  over,  he  started  anew. 

Suddenly,  he  received  what  resembled  the  stab  of  a 
poignard.  There,  behind  that  bush,  some  people  were 
kissing.  He  ran  thither;  and  found  an  amorous  couple 
whose  faces  were  entwined,  united  in  an  endless  kiss. 

He  dared  not  call,  knowing  well  that  she  would  not 
respond,  and  he  had  also  a  frightful  dread  of  discover- 
ing them  all  at  once. 

.  The  flourishes  of  the  quadrilles,  with  the  ear-splitting 
solos  of  the  comet,  the  false  shriek  of  the  flute,  the 
shrill  squeaking:  of  the  violin,  irritated  his  feelings,  and 
exasperated  his  sufferings.  Wild  and  limping  music 
was  floating  under  the  trees,  now  feeble,  now  stronger, 
wafted  hither  and  thither  by  the  breeze. 
IV— 17 
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Suddenly,  ht  ^id  m  himdelf)  that  posdibly  ^t  had 
returned.  Yes,  she  had  returned  1  Why  riot?  He  httd 
stupidly  Imt  his  h^ad,  trithout  d&u^,  cMitd  awdy  by  his 
fears,  by  the  inordinate  suspicions  which  had  for  Mttit 
time  6v^t*whielhfi6d  him. 

Seized  by  one  of  tht^  iirtgular  calnris  which  will 
80ffietifrt#«  ck:c«r  in  (rdSfeli  6f  thtf  ^eatcst  de^pairj  he  re- 
tamed  towaJ-ds  the  bi\\-to6m: 

With  a  dihgle  glance  of  the  eye,  he  took  ?n  the  whole 
fOOrti*  He  made  the  tOund  of  the  tables^  Uhd  abruptly 
igain  found  himself  face  t^  hte  wkh  the  three  womert* 
He  must  have  had  a  doleful  md  queer  expfessidii  of 
tcmnteMbde,  for  dll  three  C^ether  butsft  into  meiYi* 
ment. 

He  made  off,  returned  iHto  the  island,  thfeW  him* 
self  Across  the  coj^pice  pftfitmg.  He  lytened  itgaiii, 
li6Pten#d  a  long  time,  for  hi*  eats  wefe  Sirtging.  At  Ust, 
however,  he  believed  he  heard  a  little  farther  off  k  Ilttfe, 
sharp  laugh,  which  he  teewgrtized  at  oftte*  artd  he  ad- 
vanced very  Quietly,  on  his  knees,  removing  the  bfjmehes 
from  his  path,  his  heart  beating  so  rapidlyi  thdt  he 
Cduld  no  longer  breathe; 

Two  voices  murmured  some  words,  the  meahiftg  of 
which  he  didliot  tpndei*stftnd,  drtd  thert  they  were  silent. 
^N^t,  he  was  possessed  by  a  frt^tftil  lortging  to  fly, 
to  save  himself,  for  ever,  from  this  furious  passiori  which 
threatened  his  existence.  He  was  ttbotrt  to  fettrfn  to 
Chatou  and  take  the  traiiv,  tesolVed  never  to  tome  back 
again,  never  again  to  see  her.  Biit  het  Iflteness  suddenly 
rushed  in  ypoh  him,  artd  he  mentally  pittured  thit  mo^ 
men!  in  the  momifig  when  she  would  Wike  m  theit 
warm  bed,  and  "Weuli^  fltt^  herself  coaxingly  agaihSt 
him,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  her  hair  di- 
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•heveled,  and  a  little  entangled  on  the  forehead,  her 
eyes  still  shut  and  her  lips  apart  ready  to  receive  the 
first  kiss.  The  sudden  recollection  of  this  morning 
caress  filled  him  with  frantic  recollection  and  the  mad* 
dest  desire. 

The  couple  began  to  speak  again  rand  he  approached, 
doubled  in  two.  Then  a  faint  cry  rose  from  under  the 
branches  quite  close  to  him.  He  advanced  again,  al- 
ways as  though  in  spite  of  himself,  iniristbly  attracted, 
without  being  conscious  of  anything  ,  .  .  and  he 
saw  them. 

And  he  stood  there  astounded  and  distracted,  as 
though  he  had  there  suddenly  discovered  a  corpse,  dead 
and  mutilated.  Then,  in  an  involuntary  flash  of 
thought,  he  remembered  the  little  fish  whose  entrails  he 
had  felt  being  torn  out  •  .  .  But  Madeleine  mur* 
mured  to  her  companion,  in  the  same  tone  in  whieh 
she  bad  often  called  him  by  name,  and  he  was  seized 
by  such  a  fit  of  anguish  that  he  fled  with  all  his  might. 

He  struck  against  two  trees,  fell  over  a  root,  set  off 
again  and  suddenly  found  himself  near  the  river,  oppo* 
site  its  rapid  branch,  which  was  lit  up  by  the<moon. 
The  torrent-like  current  made  great  eddies  where  the 
light  played  upon  it.  The  high  bank  dominated  die 
river  like  a  cliff,  leaving  a  wide  obscure  zone  at  its 
foot  where  the  eddies  made  themselves  heard  in  the 
darkness. 

On  the  other  bank,  the  country  seats  of  Croissy 
ranged  themselves  and  could  be  plainly  seen. 

Paul  saw  all  this  as  though  in  a  dream,  he  thought 
of  nothing,  understood  nothing,  and  all  things,  even 
his  very  existence,  appeared  vague,  far-off,  forgotten? 
done  with. 
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The  river  was  there.  Did  he  know  what  he  was  do- 
ing? Did  he  wish  to  die?  He  was  mad.  He  turned 
himself,  however,  towards  the  island,  towards  her,  and  in 
the  still  air  of  the  night,  in  which  the  faint  and  persist- 
ent burden  of  the  public  house  band  was  borne  up  and 
down,  he  uttered,  in  a  voice  frantic  with  despair,  bitter 
beyond  measure,  and  superhuman,  a  frightful  cry : 

"  Madeleine." 

His  heart-rending  call  shot  across  the  great  silence 
of  the  sky,  and  sped  all  around  the  horizon. 

Then,  with  a  tremendous  leap,  with  the  bound  of  a 
wild  animal,  he  jumped  into  the  river.  The  water 
rushed  on,  closed  over  him,  and  from  the  place  where 
he  had  disappeared  a  series  of  great  circles  started, 
enlarging  their  brilliant  undulations,  until  they  finally 
reached  the  other  bank.  The  two  women  had  heard 
the  noise  of  the  plunge.  Madeleine  drew  herself  up 
and  exclaimed: 

''  It  is  Paul,''  a  suspicion  having  arisen  in  her  soul, 
"he  has  drowned  himself;"  and  she  rushed  towards 
the  bank,  where  Pauline  rejoined  her. 

A  clumsy  punt,  propelled  by  two  men,  turned  and 
returned  on  the  spot.  One  of  the  men  rowed,  the 
other  plunged  into  the  water  a  great  pole  and  appeared 
to  be  looking  for  something.     Pauline  cried: 

"  What  are  you  doing?     What  is  the  matter?  " 

An  unknown  voice  answered: 

"  It  is  a  man  who  has  just  drowned  himself." 

The  two  ghastly  women,  squeezing  each  odier  tightly, 
followed  the  maneuvers  of  the  boat.  The  music  of 
La  Grcnonillere  continued  to  sound  in  the  distance,  and 
appeared  with  its  cadences  to  accompany  the  movements 
of  the  Sbmber  fisherman ;  and  the  river  which  now  con- 
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cealed  a  corpse,  whirled  round  and  round,  illuminated. 
The  search  was  prolonged.  The  horrible  suspense 
made  Madeleine  shiver  all  oven  At  last,  after  at 
least  half  an  hour,  one  of  the  men  announced : 

"  I  have  got  it." 

And  he  pulled  up  his  long  pole  very  gently,  very 
gently.  Then  something  large  appeared  upon  the  sur- 
face. The  other  maritaer  left  his  oars,  and  they  both 
uniting  their  strength  and  hauling  upon  the  inert 
wei^t,  caused  it  to  tumble  over  into  their  boat. 

Then  they  made  for  the  land,  seeking  a  place  well 
lighted  and  low.  At  the  moment  when  they  landed, 
the  women  also  arrived.  The  mmient  she  saw  him^ 
Madeleine  fell  back  with  horror.  In  the  moonlight 
he  already  appeared  green,  with  his  mouth,  his  eyes, 
his  nose,  his  clothes  full  of  slime.  His  fingers  closed 
and  stiff,  ^ere  hideous.  A  kind  of  black  and  liquid 
plaster  covered  his  whole  body.  The  face  appeared 
swollen,  and  from  his  hair,  glued  up  by  the  ooze,  there 
ran  a  stream  of  dirty  water. 

"  Do  you  know  him?  "  asked  one. 

The  o^ber,  the  Croissy  ferryman,  hesitated: 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  that 
head;  but  you  know  when  like  that  one  cannot  recognize 
anyone  easily."     And  then,  suddenly : 

''  Why,  it's  Mr.  Paul." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Paul?  "  inquired  his  comrade. 

The  first  answered: 

,  "  Why,  Mr.  Paul  Baron,  the  son  of  the  senator,  the 
little  chap  who  was  so  amorous.'' 

The  other  addled,  philosophically: 

"  Well,  his  fun  is  ended  now;  it  is  a  pity,  all  the  same, 
when  one  is  so  rich !  " 
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Madeleine  sobbed  and  fell  to  the  ground*  Pauline 
approached  the  body  and  asked : 

''  Is  he  indeed  quite  dead?  '' 

"Quite?" 

The  men  shrugged  their  shoulders* 

*'  Oh  1  after  that  length  of  time  for  certain.'* 

Then  one  of  them  asked: 

"  Was  it  at  the  Grillon  that  he  lodged?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other;  "wc  had  better  take 
him  back  there,  there  will  be  something  to  be  made 
of  it." 

They  embarked  again  in  their  boat  and  set  out,  mov' 
iiig  off  slowly  on  account  of  the  rapid  current;  and  yet, 
a  long  time  after  they  were  out  of  sight,  from  the  place 
where  the  women  remained,  the  regular  splash  of  the 
oars  in  the  water  could  be  heard. 

Thert  Pauline  took  the  poor  weeping  Madeleine  in 
her  arms,  petted  her,  embraced  her  (ot  a  long  while, 
consoled  ber« 

"What  would  you  have;  it  is  not  yoOf  fault,  is  it? 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  men  committing  folly.  He 
wished  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  him,  after  all !  " 

And  then  lifting  her  up! 

"  Come,  my  dear,  come  and  sleep  at  the  honse;  It 
is  impossible  for  you  to  go  batk  to  the  Grillon  to-night" 

And  she  embraced  her  again. 

"  Come,  we  will  cure  yod,"  said  she. 

Madeleine  arose,  and  weeping  all  the  while,  but  with 
MtitCT  sobs,  hei-  bead  upon  Pauline's  shoulder,  as 
though  it  had  found  a  refuge  in  a  closer  and  more  cer- 
tain affection,  more  familiar  and  more  confiding,  set  off 
with  very  slow  steps. 
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OLD  Lecacheur  appeared  at  the  doer  of  his 
house  at  his  usual  hour,  between  five  and  a 
quarter  past  five  In  the  morning,  to  look  after 
his  men  who  were  going  to  work. 

With  a  red  face,  only  half  awake,  his  right  eye  open 
and  the  left  nearly  closed,  he  wa^  buttoning  his  braces 
over  his  fat  stomach  with  some  difficulty  while  he  wa^ 
all  the  time  looking  into  every  corner  of  the  farmyard 
with  a  searching  glance.  The  sun  was  darting  his 
oblique  rays  through  the  beech-trees  by  the  side  of  tha 
ditch  and  the  apple  trees  outside,  and  wais  making  the 
cocks  crow  on  the  dung-hill,  and  the  pigeons  coo  on  the 
roof.  The  smell  of  the  cow  stalls  came  through  die 
open  door,  and  mingled  in  the  fresh  morning  air;  with 
the  pungent  odor  of  the  stable  wheve  the  horses  were 
neighing,  with  their  heads  turned  towards  the  light. 

As  soon  as  his  trousers  were  properly  fastened, 
Lecacheur  came  out,  ^nd  went  first  of  all  towards  the 
hen-house  to  count  the  morning^s  eggs,  for  he  had  been 
afraid  of  thefts  for  some  time;  but  th^  servant  girl 
ran  up  to  him  with  lifted  arms  and  cried : 

"  Master  I  Master !  they  have  stolen  a  rabbit  during 
the  night." 

**A  rabbit^" 

"  Yes,  Master,  the  big  gray  rabbit,  from  the  hutch 
on  the  left;"  whereupon  the  farmer  quite  opened  his 
left  eye,  and  said,  simply: 

*'  I  must  see  that." 
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And  off  he  went  to  inspect  it.  The  hutch  had  been 
broken  open  and  the  rabbit  was  gone.  Then  he  be- 
came thoughtful,  closed  his  right  eye  again,  and 
scratched  his  nose,  and  after  a  little  consideration,  he 
said  to  the  frightened  girl,  who  was  standing .  stupidly 
before  her  haster: 

'^  Go  and  fetch  the  gendarmes ;  say  I  expect  them  as 
soon  as  possible.'' 

Lecacheur  was  mayor  of  the  village,  Pairgry-Ie  Gras, 
and  ruled  it  like  a  master,  on  account  of  his  money  and 
position,  and  as  soon  as  the  servant  had  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  the  village,  which  w^s  only  about 
five  hundred  yards  off,  he  went  into  the  house  to  have 
his  morning  coffee  and  to  discuss  the  matter  with  his 
wife»  whom  he  found  on  her  knees  in  front  of  the  fire, 
trying  to  get  it  to  burn  up  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  he 
got  to  the  door,  he  said : 

'^  Somebody  has  stolen  the  gray  rabbit." 

She  turned  rouod  so  quickly  that  she  found  herself 
sitting  on  the  floor,  and  looking  at  her  husband  with 
distressed  eyes,  she  said: 

"  What  is  it,  Cacheux  I  Somebo4y  has  stolen  a  rab- 
bit?" 

"  The  big  gray  one." 

She  sighed. 

"  How  sad  I     Who  can  have  done  it?  " 

She  was  a  little,  thin,  active,  neat  woman,  who  knew 
all  about  farming,  and  Lecacheur  had  his  own  ideas 
about  the  matter. 

*'  It  must  be  that  fellow  Polyte." 

His  wife  got  up  suddenly  and  said  in  a  furious  voice: 

"  He  did  it  1  he  did  it !  You  need  not  look  for  any- 
one else.     He  d\d  it  I     You  have  said  it,  Cacheux  1  " 
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All  her  pcasant*s  fury,  all  her  avarice,  all  her  rage 
of  a  saving  woman  against  the  man  of  whom  she  had 
always  been  suspicious,  and  against  the  girl  whom  she 
had  always  suspected,  showed  themselves  in  the  con* 
traction  of  her  mouth,  and  the  wrinkles  in  her  cheeks 
and  forehead  of  her  thin  exasperated  face. 

'*  And  what  have  you  done  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  I  have  sent  for  the  gendarmes." 

TTiis  Polyte  was  a  laborer,  who  had  been  employed 
on  thd  farm  for  a  few  days,  and  who  had  been  dis- 
missed by  Lecacheut  for  an  insolent  answer.  He  was 
an  old  soldier,  and  was  supposed  to  have  retained  his 
habits  of  marauding  and  debauchery,  from  his  cam- 
paigns In  Africa.  He  did  anything  for  a  livelihood, 
but  whether  he  were  a  mason,  a  navvy,  a  reaper, 
whether  he  broke  stones  or  lopped  trees,  he  was  always 
lazy,  and  so  he  remained  nowhere,  and  he  had,  at  times, 
to  change  his  neighborhood  to  obtain  work. 

From  the  first  day  that  he  came  to  the  farm, 
Lecacheur's  wife  had  detested  him,  and  now  she  was 
sure  that  he  had  committed  the  robbery. 

In  about  half  an  h<our  the  two  gendarmes  arrived. 
Brigadier  Senateur  was  very  tall  and  thin,  and  Gendarme 
Lenient,  short  and  fat.  Lecacheur  made  them  sit  down 
and  told  them  the'  affair,  and  then  they  went  and  saw 
the  scene  of  the  theft,  in  order  to  verify  the  fact  that 
the  hutch  had  been  broken  open,  and  to  collect  all  the 
proofs  they  could.  When  they  got  back  to  the  kitchen, 
the  mistress  brought  in  some  wine,  filled  their  glasses 
and  asked  with  a  distrustful  look. 

** Shall  you  catch  him?" 

The  brigadier,  who  had  his  sword  between  his  legs, 
appeared  thoughtful.     Certainly,  he  was  sure  of  taking 
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him,  if  he  w^s  poio|e4  out  to  him^  b^k  if  wU  hfi  could 
not  answer  fof  being  9bk  to  discovei:  him,  himsdfi  ?nd 
after  reflecting  for  ^  long  time,  b^  put  thin  simple 
question  : 

**  Do  you  know  the  thi^f  ? " 

And  Leqtebeur  replied,  with  a  Jpo^  of  NQrmandy 
slyness  in  bis  ^yes: 

"  As  for  knowing  him,  I  do  npti  HS  I  did  tv^  «e^  him 
commit  the  robbery.  If  1  bftd  s^en  hiw»  I  should  have 
mtde  him  eat  it  raw*  skin  tni  flesh,  witbwt  a  drop 
of  cider  to  wAsh  it  down.  But  as  for  99ying  who  it 
ts,  I  eafiflot,  slthpugh  I  believe  it  is  that  good^iorrlipt^* 
ing  Polyte/' 

Then  he  related  at  lengtfi  bis  troubles  with  Pplyt^i 
bis  leaving  his  service,  his  bad  reputation*  things  which 
had  been  told  him,  aceufaubiting  josigniAcsnt  and  miimte 
proofs,  and  then,  the  brigadier,  who  bad  be«n  listening 
very  attentively  while  be  emptied  bis,  glasf  and  fiUed 
it  again,  with  an  indifferent  air,  turned  tP  hi$  gwdfitme 
and  said: 

**  We  must  go  and  look  in  the  cottage  p|  6everin*s 
wife."  At  which  the  gendarme  smikd  a^d  nodded 
three  times. 

Then  Madame  Lficacbeur  came  to  tfiwn,  and  y«ry 
quietly,  with  all  a  peasant's  eunningt  questioned  thf 
brigadier  in  her  turn.  That  shepherd  Severin,  a  simple 
ton,  a  sort  of  a  brute  who  had  he(^n  brought  up  an4 
grown  up  among  his  bleating  flpck$,  and  who  kasw 
scarcely  anything  besides  th^m  in  the  world,  bad  ney^r^ 
theless  preserved  the  peasant's  instinct  fpr  SSving* 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  For  years  and  yes^rs  he 
must  have  hidden  in  hollow  trees  and  erevices  in  the 
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rock^i  all  that  he  earned,  either  as  shepherd,  or  by  cur- 
ing animars  sprains  (for  the  bone-setter's  secret  had 
been  handed  down  to  him  by  the  old  shepherd  whose 
place  he  took),  by  touch  or  word,  and  one  day  he 
bought  a  small  property  consisting  of  a  cottage  and  a 
fields  for  three  thousand  francs. 

A  few  months  later,  it  became  knotvn  that  he  was 
going  to  marry  ^  servant,  notorious  for  her  bad  mdrals^ 
the  innkeeper's  servant*  The  young  fellows  said  that 
the  girl,  knowing  that  he  was  pretty  well  off,  had  been 
to  his  cottage  eVery  night,  and  had  taken  htm,  overcome 
himi  led  him  on  to  matrimony^  little  by  little,  night  by 
night. 

And  then,  having  been  to  the  mayor's  office  knd 
to  churchf  she  now  lived  in  the  house  which  her  man 
had  bought^  While  he  cdntinoed  to  tend  his  flocks^  day 
and  nighti  pn  the  plaink* 

And  the  brigadier  added : 

"  Polytd  has  been  sleeping  with  her  for  three  weeks, 
for  the  thief  has  no  place  of  his  own  to  go  to  1  " 

The  gtadaritie  make  a  little  joke : 

''  He  takes  the  shepherd's  blankets." 

Madame  Lecacheur,  who  was  seized  by  a  fresh  access 
of  rage,  of  ragfc  increased  by  a  married  woman's  anger 
against  debitucheryi  exclaimed: 

*'  It  is  she,  I  am  sure.  Gd  there.  Ah  I  the  black^^ 
guard  thievel  1  " 

But  the  brigadier  was  quite  tinmoved. 

"  A  minute,"  he  said.  "  Let  us  wait  until  twelve 
o'clockt  as  be  goes  and  dines  there  every  day.  I  shall 
catch  them  with  It  Under  their  noses." 

The  gendarme  smiled,  pleased  at  his  chiefs  idea^ 
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and  Lecacheur  also  smiled  now,  for  the  affair  of  the 
shepherd  struck  him  as  very  funny:  deceived  husbands 
are  always  amusing. 

Twelve  o'clock  had  just  struck  when  the  brigadier, 
followed  by  his  man,  knocked  gently  three  times  at  the 
door  of  a  little  lonely  house,  situated  at  the  corner  of  a 
wood,  five  hundred  yards  from  the  village. 

They  had  been  standing  close  against  the  wall,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  from  within,  and  they  waited.  As 
nobody  answered,  the  brigadier  knocked  again  in  a 
minute  or  two.  It  was  so  quiet,  that  the  house  seemed 
uninhabited;  but  Lenient,  the  gendarme,  who  had  very 
quick  ears,  said  that  he  heard  somebody  moving  about 
inside,  and  then  Senateur  got  angry.  He  would  not 
allow  anyone  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  law  for  a 
moment,  and,  knocking  at  the  door  with  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  he  cried  out: 

"  Open  the  door,  in  the  name  of  the  law." 

As  this  order  had  no  effect,  he  roared  out : 

"If  you  do  not  obey,  I  shall  smash  the  lock.  I  am 
the  brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie,  by  G —  1  Here 
Lenient." 

He  had  not  finished  speaking  when  the  door  opened 
and  Senateur  saw  before  him  a  fat  girl,  with  a  very  red 
color,  blowzy,  with  pendant  breasts,  a  big  stomach  and 
broad  hips,  a  sort  of  sanguine  and  bestial  female,  the 
wife  of  the  shepherd  Severin,  and  he  went  into  the 
cottage. 

"  I  have  come  to  pay  you  a  visits  as  I  want  to  make 
a  little  search,"  he  said,  and  he  looked  about  him.  On 
the  table  there  was  a  plate,  a  jug  of  cider  and  a  glass 
half  full,  which  proved  that  a  meal  had  been  going  on. 
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Two  knives  were  lying  side  by  side,  and  the  shrewd 
gendarme  winked  at  his  superior  officer. 

"  It  smells  good,"  the  latter  said. 

"One  might  swear  that  it  was  stewed  rabbit,"  Lenient 
added,  much  amused. 

•*'Will  you  have  a  glass  of  brandy?"  the  peasant 
woman  asked. 

"  No,  thank  you;  I  only  want  the  skin  of  the  rabbit 
that  you  are  eating." 

She  pretended  not  to  understand,  but  she  was  trem- 
bling. 

'*  What  rabbit?  " 

The  brigadier  had  taken  a  seat,  and  was  calmly  wip- 
ing his  forehead. 

"  Come,  come,  you  are  not  going  to  try  and  make 
us  believe  that  you  live  on  couch  grass.  What  were 
you  eating  there  all  by  yourself  for  your  dinner?  " 

"  I  ?  Nothing  whatever,  I  swear  to  you.  A  mite 
of  butter  on  my  bread." 

**  You  are  a  novice,  my  good  woman,  a  mite  of  butter 
on  your  bread.  .  .  .  You  are  mistaken ;  you  ought 
to  have  said :  a  mite  of  butten  on  the  rabbit.  By  G — d, 
your  butter  smells  goodl  It  is  special  butter,  extra 
good  butter,  butter  fit  for  a  wedding;  certainly,  not 
household  butter  I  " 

The  gendarme  was  shaking  with  laughter,  and  re- 
peated : 

**  Not  household  butter,  certainly." 

As  brigadier  Senateur  was  a  joker,  all  the  gendarmes 
had  grown  facetious,  and  the  officer  continued : 

"  Where  is  your  butter?  " 

*'My  butter?" 

"  Yes,  your  butter." 
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**  In  the  jar.'' 

"  Then  where  is  the  butter  jar?  " 

"  Here  it  is." 

She  brought  out  an  old  cup,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  was  a  layer  of  rancid,  salt  butter,  and  the  briga^ 
dier  smelt  it,  and  said,  with  a  shake  of  his  head: 

**  It  is  hot  the  same.  I  want  the  butter  that  smells 
of  the  rabbit.  Come,  Lenient,  open  your  eyes;  look 
under  the  sideboard,  my  good  fellow,  and  I  will  look 
under  the  bed.*' 

Having  shut  the  door,  he  went  up  to  the  bed  and 
tried  to  move  it ;  but  it  was  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  had 
not  been  moved  for  more  than  half  a  century,  appar- 
ently. Then  the  brigadier  stooped,  and  made  his  unir 
form  crack.     A  button  had  flown  o0. 

**  Lenient,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  brigadier?" 

"  Come  here  my  lad  and  look  under  the  bed;  I  am 
too  tall.     I  will  look  after  the  sideboard." 

He  got  up  and  waited  while  his  man  eicecuted  his 
orders. 

Lenient,  who  was  short  and  stout,  took  off  his  kepi, 
laid  himself  on  his  stomach,  and  putting  his  face  on  the 
floor  looked  at  the  black  cavity  under  the  bed,  and 
then,  suddenly,  he  exclaimed: 

"AU  right,  here  we  are  I" 

**  What  have  you  got?     The  rabbit?  " 

"  No,  the  thief." 

**  The  thief  1     Pull  him  out,  pull  him  outl" 

The  gendarme  had  put  his  arms  under  the  bed  and 
laid  hold  of  something,  and  he  was  pulling  with  all  his 
might,  and  at  last  a  foot,  shod  in  a  thick  boot,  appeared. 
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wliieh  he  WA^  hoI<»f!g  in  hid  tight  hand.  The  btigadier 
took  it,  cryihg: 

"PuUlpuHl** 

AM  Ltnlfettt,  Who  a/z^  On  his  kueeft  by  that  time,  was 
pulling  at  the  other  leg.  But  it  Iras  i  h*fd  jdbj  fdf  th€ 
prisoner  kicked  out  har4,  dfid  afeh^  tip  his  back  Across 
the  bed. 

"  Courage  1  courage  I  fItfUl  full!"  S^ttaWUf  tried, 
Md  fh^y  piilted  him  wMi  nil  th^r  sti'ength  so  tibat  the 
wooden  bar  gave  way,  and  he  came  out  M  fSf  39  hi* 
head;  but  at  last  thiey  got  ihat  Ml  ^d,  tttid  tftcy  saw 
the  terrified  and  furiou*  htt  ol  Pdlyt^,  Mhcm  arms 
ti^maiMd  st¥€ftcbtd  oUt:  undet  th«  bdd< 

**  Pull  away  1 ''  the  brigadier  kept  on  exclaimiftg. 
Thtri  &ty  h€^rd  «  Sttmge  noi^,  afld  ad  the  afmft  fol- 
lowed the  ibouldirs^  a^  the  haiid^  the  atiti^,  audi 
in  the  hands  the  handle  of  a  saucepan,  and  at  the  end  oi 
the  handle  the  saucepan  itself,  Whieh  cont^ned  iSfewed 
rabbit. 

"  Good  Lord !  good  Lord  1  "  the  brigadier  shouted 
in  yi  ddighf,  while  Leiiieftt  took  charge  of  the  man; 
and  the  rabbit's  skin,  an  overwhelmlrtg  pfoof,  was  dis- 
COteti^  md^t  thd  mattred^i  And  fh^n  the  gendarmes 
returned  in  triumph  t6  the  vrltage  with  their  pfisottef 
and  theff  bddty. 

A  week  Utef>  fts  the  affair  hid  tritidt  rftuth  stif, 
Lecacheur,  on  g6ing  JftfO  the  Mairie  fo  eoiWuk  the 
ichobfirndster,  wbs  tokl  fitat  the  shepherd  SeV^rin  had 
been  waiting  for  him  for  mote  thto  an  hour,  and  he 
found  him  fitting  on  a  chair  \tt  a  corner,  with  his  stick 
between  his  legs.  When  ht  saw  the  mayor,  he  got  up, 
took  oS.  his  cap,  and  Mid : 
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''Good  morning,  Maitre  Csu:heux;'*  and  then    he 
remained  standing,  timid  and  embarrassed* 

"  What  do  you  want?  "  the  former' said, 

"This  is  it,  Monsieur.  Is  it  true  that  somebody 
stole  one  of  your  rabbits  last  week?  " 

**  Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  Severin." 

"Who  stole  the  rabbit?" 

"  Polyte  Ancas,  the  laborer." 

"  Right  I  right  1  And  is  It  also  true  that  it  was  found 
under  my  bed    ..." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  the  rabbit?  " 

"  The  rabbit  and  then  Polyte." 

**  Yes,  my  poor  Severin,  quite  true,  but  who  told 
you?" 

"  Pretty  well  everybody.  I  understand!  And  I  sup- 
pose you  know  all  about  marriage^,  as  you  marry  *  peo- 
ple?" 

"  What  about  marriage?  " 

"  With  regard  to  one's  rights." 

"What  rights?" 

"  The  husband's  rights  and  then  the  wife's  rights." 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Oh  I  Then  just  tell  me,  M'sieu  Cacheux,  has  my 
wife  the  right  to  go  to  bed  with  Polyte?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  going  to  bed  with  Polyte?  " 

"  Yes,  has  she  any  right  before  the  law,  and  seeing 
that  she  is  my  wife,  to  go  to  bed  with  Polyte?  " 

"  Why  of  course  not,  of  course  not." 

"  If  I  catch  him  there  again,  shall  1  have  the  rigfit 
to  thrash  him  and  her  also?  " 

"  Why     .     ,     ,     why    .     .     .    why,  yes." 

*In   France,   Civil   Marriage  is   compulsory,  though   frequently 
followed  by  the  religious  rite. —  Translatqi. 
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"  Very  well,  then ;  I  will  tell  you  why  I  want  to  know. 
One  night  last  week,  as  I  had  my  suspicions,  I  came  in 
suddenly,  and  they  were  not  behaving  properly.  I 
chucked  Polyte  out,  to  go  and  sleep  somewhere  else; 
but  that  was  all,  as  I  did  not  know  what  my  rights 
were.  This  time  I  did  not  see  them;  I  only  heard 
of  it  from  others.  That  is  over,  and  we  will  not  say 
any  more  about  it;  but  if  I  catch  them  again  .  .  . 
by  G — d  if  I  catch  them  again,  I  will  make  them  lose 
all  taste  for  such  nonsense,  Maitre  Cacheux,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Seyerin     .     .     ." 

IV— 18 
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MOTHER-SUPERIOR 

HE  certainly  looked  very  droll,  did  Daddy 
Pavilly,  with  his  great,  spider  legs  and  his 
little  body,  his  long  arms  and  his  pointed 
head,  surrounded  by  a  flame  of  red  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  crown. 

He  was  a  clown,  a  peasant  clown  by  nature,  born 
to  play  tricks,  to  act  parts,  simple  parts,  as  he  was  a 
peasant's  son  and  was  himself  a  peasant,  who  could 
scarcely  read.  Yes  I  God  had  certainly  created  him 
to  amuse  others,  the  poor  country  devils  who  have 
neither  theaters  nor  fetes,  and  he  amused  them  con- 
scientiously. In  the  cafe  people  treated  him  to  drink 
in  order  to  keep  him  there,  and  he  drank  intrepidly, 
laughing  and  joking,  hoaxing  everybody  without  vexing 
anyone,  while  the  people  were  laughing  heartily  around 
him. 

He  was  so  droll  that  the  very  girls  could  not  resist 
him,  ugly  as  he  was,  because  he  made  them  laugh  so. 
He  would  drag  them  about  joking  all  the  while,  and 
he  tickled  and  squeezed  them,  saying  such  funny  things 
that  they  held  their  sides  while  they  pushed  him  away. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  he  engaged  himself  for 
the  harvest  to  farmer  Le  Harivan,  near  Rouville.  For 
three  whole  weeks  he  amused  the  harvesters,  male  and 
female,  by  his  jokes,  both  by  day  and  night.  During 
the  day,  when  he  was  in  the  fields,  he  wore  an  old  straw 
hat  which  hid  his  red  shock  head,  and  one  saw  him 
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gathei'lng  Up  the  ydlo^r  gr^iri  and  tying  it  Mo  bUhdles 
with  his  Idrtg,  thin  armS;  dnd  theri  suddenly  stdpjjlhg 
td  makfc  fe  funny  niovertlent  which  ttiadd  the  laborers, 
who  always  kept  their  eye^  6il  him,  hugh  all  ovct*  th^ 
fieldi  At  riight  he  crept,  like  some  ctawUng  ahitiial,  in 
amoflg  the  stf-aw  ih  thri  barti  where  the  womeh  slept, 
causing  screams  and  exciting  a  distUfbahce.  They 
drove  hitn  oft  With  their  wodden  tlogs,  and  he  escaped 
ori  all  fours,-  like  a  ^anta^tlc  tndrlkey,  attlidst  Volleys  o( 
laughter  froftl  the  Whole  t)lace. 

On  the  I^st  day,  as  the  wagon  full  of  reapers,  decked 
with  ribbons  and  playing  bag-pipe^,  Shoutirtg  and  sing- 
ing with  pleasure  and  drink,  went  ilong  the  White,  high 
ro^d,  slowly  dfdWn  by  six  dapple-gray  horses,  driven 
by  a  lad  \h  a  bloUSe,  with  a  rofeette  in  his  cip,  Pavilly, 
in  the  ttlidst  df  the  spt-awlihg  Women,  danced  like  a 
dfuilk^h  satyr,-  and  kept  th^  little  dirty*faced  boys  ahd 
astofiished  |)easdnta,  standing  Stating  at  him  open- 
rtioxithed  on  th«  way  to  the  fartti. 

Suddenly,  aS  they  got  fo  the  gate  of  Le  ttarivan*s 
fariii  yard,  he  gave  a  leap  as  he  was  lifting  up  his  arms, 
but  unfortunately^  as  he  catne  down,  he  knocked  against 
the  Side  of  the  lorig  Wagon,  fell  over  it  onto  the  wheel, 
and  rebounded  iiito  the  road.  liis  companions  jumped 
out,  but  he  did  not  move;  one  eye  was  closed,  while  the 
oth^r  Was  o^6h,  atid  he  was  pale  With  fdar,  while  his 
long  limbs  were  stretched  out  in  the  dust,  and  when 
they  touehed  his  right  leg  he  began  to  scream,  ahd  when 
they  tried  td  fnake  him  Stand  up,  he  Immediately  fell 
down. 

*'  I  think  one  of  his  legs  is  broken,*'  one  of  the  men 
said; 

And  so  it  really  was.     Harivan,  therefdfe,  hid  hinl 
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laid  on  a  table  and  sent  off  a  man  on  horseback  to  Rou- 
ville  to  fetch  the  doctor,  who  came  an  hour  later. 

The  farmer  was  very  generous  and  said  that  he 
would  pay  for  the  man's  treatment  in  the  hospital,  so 
tiiat  the  doctor  carried  Pavilly  off  in  his  carriage  to  the 
hospital,  and  had  him  put  into  a  whitewashed  ward, 
where  his  fracture  was  reduced. 

As  soon  as  he  knew  that  it  would  not  kill  him,  and 
that  he  would  be  taken  care  of,  cuddled,  cured,  and  fed 
without  having  anything  to  do  except  to  lie  on  his  back 
between  the  sheets,  Pavilly's  joy  was  unbounded,  and 
he  began  to  laugh  silently  and  continuously,  so  as  to 
show  his  decayed  teeth. 

Whenever  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  came  near  his 
bed  he  made  grimaces  of  satisfaction,  winking,  twist- 
ing his  mouth  awry  and  moving  his  nose,  which  was 
very  long  and  mobile.  His  neighbors  in  the  ward,  ill 
as  they  were,  could  not  help  laughing,  and  the  Mother- 
Superior  often  came  to  his  bedside,  to  be  amused  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  invented  all  kinds  of  jokes 
and  stories  for  her,  and  as  he  had  all  the  makings  of  a 
strolling  actor  in  him,  he  would  be  devout  in  order  to 
please  her,  and  spoke  of  religion  with  the  serious  air 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  there  are  times  when  jokes 
are  out  of  place.  , 

One  day,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  sing  to  her. 
She  was  delighted  and  came  to  see  him  more  frequently, 
and  then  she  brought  him  a  hymn-book,  so  as  to  utilize 
his  voice.  Then  he  might  be  seen  sitting  up  in  bed, 
for  he  was  beginning  to  be  able  to  move,  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Almighty  and  of  Mary,  in  a  falsetto 
voice,  while  the  kind,  stout  sister  stood  by  him  and  beat 
time  with  her  finger.     When  he  could  walk,  the  Supe- 
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riofT  offered  to  keep  him  for  some  time  longer  to  sing 
in  chapel,  to  serve  at  Mass  and  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
sacristan,  and  he  accepted.  For  a  whole  month  he 
might  be  seen  in  his  surplice,  limping  and  singing  the 
psalms  and  the  responses,  with  such  movements  of  his 
head,  that  the  number  of  the  faithful  increased,  and 
that  people  deserted  the  parish  Church  to  attend  Ves- 
pers at  the  hospital. 

But  as  everything  must  come  to  an  end  in  this  world, 
they  were  obliged  to  discharge  him,  when  he  was  quite 
cured,  and  the  Superior  gave  him  twenty-five  francs  in 
return  for  his  services. 

As  soon  as  Pavilly  found  himself  in  the  street  with 
all  that  money  in  his  pocket,  he  asked  himself  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  Should  he  return  to  the  village? 
Certainly  not  before  having  a  drink,  for  he  had  not  had 
one  for  a  long  time,  and  so  he  went  into  a  cafe.  He  did 
not  go  into  the  town  more  than  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  and  so  he  had  a  confused  and  intoxicating  recollec- 
tion of  an  orgie,  on  one  of  those  visits  in  particular,  and 
so  he  asked  for  a  glass  of  the  best  brandy,  which  he 
swallowed  at  a  gulp  to  grease  the  passage,  and  then  he 
had  anc^er  to  see  how  it  tasted. 

As  soon  as  the  strong  and  fiery  brandy  had  touched 
his  palate  and  tongue,  awakening  more  vividly  than 
ever  the  sensation  of  alcohol  which  he  was  so  fond  of, 
and  so  longed  for,  which  caresses,  and  stings,  and 
bums  the  mtwith,  he  knew  that  he  should  drink  a  whole 
bottle  of  it,  and  so  he  asked  immediately  what  it  cost, 
so  as  to  spare  himself  having  it  in  detail.  They 
charged  him  three  francs,  which  he  paid,  and  then  he 
began  quietly  to  get  drunk. 

However,  he  was  methodical  in  it,  as  he  wished  to 
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keep  sober  enough  for  other  pleasurea,  and  so,  as  soon 
as  he  felt  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  the  fire- 
place bow  to  him,  he  got  up  and  went  out  with  unsteady 
step9,  with  his  bottle  under  his  arm,  in  search  of  a 
house  where  girls  of  easy  virtue  lived. 

He  found  one,  with  some  difficulty,  after  having 
asked  a  carter,  who  did  not  know  of  one;  a  postman, 
who  directed  him  wrong;  a  baker,  who  began  to  swear 
^nd  called  him  an  old  pig;  and  lastly,  a  soldier,  who 
was  obliging  enough  to  take  him  to  it,  advised  him  to 
choose  La  Reine. 

Although  it  was  barely  twelve  o'clock,  Pavilly  went 
into  that  palace  of  delights,  where  he  was  received  by 
a  servant,  who  wanted  to  turn  him  out  again.  But  he 
made  her  laugh  by  making  a  grimace,  showed  her  three 
francs,  the  usual  price  of  the  special  provisions  of  the 
place,  and  followed  her  with  difficulty  up  a  dark  stair- 
case, which  led  to  the  first  floor. 

When  he  had  been  shown  into  a  room,  he  asked  for 
la  Rfine,  and  had  another  drink  out  of  thQ  bottle,  while 
he  waited.  But  very  shortly,  the  door  opened  and  a 
girl  came  in.  She  was  tall,  fat,  red-faced,  enormous. 
She  looked  at  the  drunken  fellow,  who  had  fallen  into 
a  seat,  with  the  eye  of  a  judge  of  such  matters,  and  snid: 

**  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  at  this  time  of 
day?'^ 

'*  Ashamed  of  what,  Princess?  "  he  stammered. 

**Why,  of  disturbing  a  lady,  before  she  has  even 
had  time  to  eat  her  dinner." 

He  wanted  to  have  a  joke,  so  he  said : 

*■  There  is  no  such  thing  as  timet  for  the  brave." 

"  And  there  ought  to  be  no  time  for  getting  dnink> 
either,  old  guzzler," 
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At  this  he  got  angry: 

*'  I  am  not  a  guzzler,  and  I  am  not  dttlfik/' 

'•Not  dfuwk?" 

•*  No,  I  m  not:' 

"Not  dtuttk?  Why,  ydtt  t6\AA  Mi  even  ttand 
straight;"  and  she  looked  at  him  angrily,  thinking  that 
all  this  timtl  her*  eompanions  were  having  their  dirtfttr. 

"I  .  .  :  I  coald  dMtc  ^  p«4kft,"  he  replied, 
getting  up,  and  to  prove  his  stability  he  got  onto  the 
chair,  made  a  pirouette  and  jumped  onto  the  bed,  where- 
hi$  thick,  mtiddy  dhoed  made  tW0  gteai  ftiarks. 

"  Oh !  you  dirty  brute  1  "  the  girl  cried,  and  rushing  ai 
him,  «he  stfUdk  hirtt  a  blow  with  hei*  fist  iti  die  stom- 
ach, sKTch  ft  blow  that  Pavilly  lodt  his  balan<^e,  fell  and 
struck  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  making  a  complete  som- 
e»auk  tumbled  oi^td  the  night^tahlct  dragging  the  jug 
and  ba^n  with  him^  and  then  rolled  dnto  the  gtourid, 
i*oaring. 

The  noise  was  ^0  loud,  and  his  cries  so  piercing,  that 
everybody  irt  the  house  rtrehed  in,  the  master^  mistress^ 
setvaitt,  and  the  sta#« 

The  master  picked  him  up,  but  as  soon  aft  he  had 
pot  him  on  his  legSi  the  peasant  lost  his  balance  again, 
and  then  began  to  call  out  that  his  leg  was  broken,  the 
other  leg,  the  sound  one. 

It  was  true,  so  they  sent  for  a  doctor^  and  it  happened 
to  be  the  same  one  who  had  attended  him  at  Le  HarK 
van's. 

**  What !     Is  it  you  again  ?  "  he  said. 

**  Yes,  M^sleu.*^   ' 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  yaw?  *' 

^^  Somebody  has  bfdken  my  other  kg  for  me^ 
M'sieu." 
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"Who  did  It,  old  fellow?" 

"  Why,  a  female." 

Everybody  was  listening.  The  girls  in  their  dress- 
ing gowns,  with  their  mouths  still  greasy  from  their  in- 
terrupted dinner,  the  mistress  of  the  house  furious,  the 
master  nervous. 

**  This  will  be  a  bad  job,"  the  doctor  said*  "  You 
know  that  the  municipal  authorities  look  upon  you  with 
very  unfavorable  eyes,  so  we  must  try  and  hush  the  mat- 
ter up." 

'*  How  can  it  be  managed?  "  the  master  of  the  place 
asked. 

"  Why  the  best  Way  would  be  to  send  him  back  to 
the  hospital,  from  which  he  has  just  come  out,  and  to 
pay  for  him  there," 

"  I  would  rather  do  that,"  the  master  of  the  house 
replied,  "  than  have  any  fuss  made  about  the  matter." 

So  half  an  hour  later,  Pavilly  returned  drunk  and 
groaning  to  the  ward  which  he  had  left  an  hour  before. 
The  Superior  lifted  up  her  hands  in  sorrow,  for  she 
liked  him,  and  with  a  smile,  for  she  was  glad  to  have 
him  back. 

**  Well,  my  good  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  with  you 
now?" 

"  The  other  leg  is  broken,  Madame." 

"  So  you  have  been  getting  onto  another  load  of 
straw,  you  old  joker?" 

And  Pavilly,  in  great  confusion,  but  still  sly,  said, 
with  hesitation: 

**  No  .  .  .  no.  .  .  .  Not  this  time,  no 
.  .  .  not  this  time.  No  .  .  .  no.  .  .  . 
It  was  hot  my  fault,  not  my  fault.  ...  A  mat- 
tress caused  this." 
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She  could  get  no  other  explanation  out  of  him,  and 
never  knew  that  his  relapse  was  due  to  her  twenty-five 
francs. 
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SOME  years  ago  there  lived  in  Braniza,  a  cele- 
brated Talmadist,  who  was  renowned  no  less  on 
account  of  his  beautiful  wife,  than  of  his  wis- 
dom, his  learning,  and  his  fear  of  God.  The  Venus 
of  Braniza  deserved  that  name  thoroughly,  for  she  de- 
served it  for  herself,  on  account  of  her  singular  beauty, 
and  even  more  as  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  Talmud;  for  the  wives  of  the  Jewish  phi- 
losophers are,  as  a  rule,  ugly,  or  even  possess  some 
bodily  defect. 

The  Talmud  explains  this,  in  the  following  manner. 
It  is  well  known  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
and  at  the  birth  of  a  boy  a  divine  voice  calls  out  the 
name  of  his  future  wife,  and  vice  versa.  But  just  as 
a  good  father  tries  to  get  rid  of  his  good  wares  out  of 
doors,  and  only  uses  the  damaged  stuff  at  home  for  his 
children,  so  God  bestows  those  women  whom  other  men 
would  not  care  to  have,  on  the  Talmudists. 

Well,  God  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  our 
Talmudist,  and  had  bestowed  a  Venus  on  him,  perhaps 
only  in  order  to  confirm  the  rule  by  means  of  this  excep- 
tion, and  to  make  it  appear  less  hard.  His  wife  was 
a  woman  who  would  have  done  honor  to  any  king's 
throne,  or  to  the  pedestal  in  any  sculpture  gallery. 
Tall,  and  with  a  wonderful,  voluptuous  figure,  she  car- 
ried a  strikingly  beautiful  head,  surmounted  by  thick, 
black  plaits,  on  her  proud  shoulders,  while  two  large, 
dark  eyes  languished  and  glowed  beneath   her  long 
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lashes,  and  her  beautiful  hands  looked  a*  if  they  were 
carved  out  of  ivory. 

This  beautiful  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  nature  to  rule,  to  gee  slaves  at  her  feet,  to 
provide  occupation  for  the  painter's  brtish,  the  sculp- 
tor^s  chisel  and  the  poet's  pen,  lived  the  life  of  a  rare 
and  beautiful  flower,  which  is  shut  up  in  a  hot  house, 
for  she  sat  the  whole  day  long  wrapped  up  ift  her  costly 
fur  jacket  and  looked  down  dreamily  into  the  street. 

She  had  no  children;  her  husband,  the  philosopher, 
studied,  and  prayed,  and  studied  again  from  early  morn^ 
ing  until  late  at  night;  his  niistress  wqs  the  Veiled 
Beauty,  as  the  Talmudists  call  the  Kabbalah.  She  paid 
no  attention  to  her  house,  for  she  was  rich  and  every- 
thing went  of  its  own  accord,  just  like  a  clock,  which 
has  only  to  be  wound  up  once  a  week ;  nobody  came  to 
see  her,  and  she  never  went  out  pf  the  house;  she  sat 
and  dreamed  and  brooded  and  —  yawned. 

One  day  when  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning had  spent  all  its  fury  over  the  town,  ^nd  all  win* 
dows  had  been  opened  in  order  to  let  the  Messiah  in, 
the  Jewish  Venus  was  sitting  as  usu&l  in  her  comfort- 
able easy  chair,  shivering  In  spite  of  her  fur  jacket,  and 
was  thinking,  when  suddenly  she  fixed  her  glowing  eyes 
on  the  man  who  was  sitting  before  the  Talmud,  sway- 
ing his  body  backwards  and  forwards,  and  said  •sud^ 
.  denly : 

**  Just  tell  me,  when  will  Messias,  the  Son  of  D^vid, 
come?" 

'*  He  will  come,"  the  philosopher  replied,  "  when  all 
the  Jews  have  become  either  altogether  virtMOUft  or  al- 
together vicious,  say  the  Talmud." 
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"  Do  you  believe  that  all  the  Jews  will  ever  become 
virtuous,"  the  Venus  continued. 

"  How  am  I  to  believe  that!  " 

"  So  Messias  will  come,  when  all  the  Jews  have  be- 
come vicious?  *' 

The  philosopher  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  lost  him- 
self again  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  Talmud,  out  of  which, 
so  it  is  said,  only  one  man  returned  unscathed,  and  the 
beautiful  woman  at  the  window  again  looked  dreamily 
out  onto  the  heavy  rain,  while  her  white  fingers  played 
•  unconsciously  with  the  dark  fur  of  her  splendid  jacket. 

One  day  the  Jewish  philosopher  had  gone  to  a  neigh- 
boring town,  where  an  important  question  of  ritual  was 
to  be  decided.  Thanks  to  his  learning,  the  question 
was  settled  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and  instead  of 
returning  the  next  morning,  as  he  had  intended,  he 
came  back  the  same  evening  with  a  friend,  who  was  no 
less  learned  than  himself.  He  got  out  of  the  carriage 
at  his  friend's  house,  and  went  home  on  foot,  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  when  he  saw  his  windows  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  found  an  officer's  servant  comfortably 
smoking  his  pipe  in  front  of  his  house. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  friendly 
manner,  but  with  some  curiosity,  nevertheless. 

**  I  am  looking  out,  in  case  the  husband  of  the  beau- 
tiful Jewess  should  come  home  unexpectedly." 

"  Indeed?     Well,  mind  and  keep  a  good  look  out." 

Saying  this,  the  philosopher  pretended  to  go  away, 
but  went  into  the  house  through  the  garden  entrance  at 
the  back.  When  he  got  into  the  first  room,  he  found 
a  table  laid  for  two,  which  had  evidently  only  been 
left  a  short  time  previously.     His  wife  was  sitting  as 
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usual  at  her  bed  room  window  wrapped  in  her  fur  jacket, 
but  her  cheeks  were  suspiciously  red,  and  her  dark  eyes 
had  not  got  their  usual  languishing  look,  but  now 
rested  on  her  husband  with  a  gaze  which  expressed  at 
the  same  time  satisfaction  and  mockery.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  kicked  against  an  object  on  the  floor,  which 
emitted  a  strange  sound,  which  he  picked  up  and  ex- 
amined in  the  light.     It  was  a  pair  of  spurs. 

**  Who  has  been  here  with  you?  "  the  Talmudist  said. 

The  Jewish  Venus  shrugged  her  shoulders  contempt- 
uously, but  did  not  reply. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  The  Captain  of  Hussars  has 
been  with  you." 

"  And  why  should  he  not  have  been  here  with  me?  " 
she  said,  smoothing  the  fur  on  her  jacket  with  her 
white  hand. 

"Woman I  are  you  out  of  your  mind?" 

**  I  am  in  full  possession  of  my  senses,"  she  replied, 
and  a  knowing  smile  hovered  round  her  red  voluptuous 
lips.  "  But  must  I  not  also  do  my  part,  in  order  that 
Messias  may  come  and  redeem  us  poor  Jews?  " 
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THEY  called  her*  La  Morillonne  ^  because  of  her 
black  hair  and  of  her  complexion,  which  re- 
sembled autumnal  leaves,  and  because  of  her 
mouth  with  thick  purple  lips,  which  were  like  black- 
berries, when  she  curled  them. 

That  she  should  be  born  as  dark  as  this  in  a  district 
where  everybody  Was  fair,  and  engendered  by  a  father 
and  mother  with  tow-colored  hair  and  a  complexion 
like  butter  was  one  of  the  mystei*ies  of  atavism.  One 
of  her  female  ancestors  rtiust  have  had  an  intimacy  with 
one  of  those  traveling  tinkers  who,  have  gone  about  the 
country  from  time  immemorial,  with  faces  the  color  of 
bistre  and  indigo,  crowned  by  a  wisp  of  light  hair. 

From  that  ancestor  she  derived,  not  only  her  dark 
complexion,  but  also  her  dark  soul,  her  deceitful  eyes, 
whose  depths,  were,  at  titties  illuminated  by  flashes  of 
every  vice,  her  eyes  of  an  obstinate  and  malicious 
animal. 

Handsome?  Certainly  not,  nor  even  pretty.  Ugly, 
with  an  absolute  ugliness  1  Such  a  false  look!  Her 
nose  was  flat,  and  had  been  smashed  by  a  blow,  while 
her  unwholesome  looking  mouth  was  always  slobbering 
with  greediness,  or  uttering  something  vile.  Her  hair 
was  thick  and  untidy,  and  a  regular  nest  for  vermin, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  thin,  feverish  body,  with  a 
limping  walk.     In  short,  she  was  a  perfect  monster,  and 

^  Black  Grapes. 
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yet  all  the  young  men  of  the  fleighborbood.ha4  made 
love  to  her,  and  whoever  had  been  so  honored,  longed 
for  her  society  again. 

From  the  time  that  ^he  was  twelve,  she  had  been 
the  mistress  of  every  ifellow  in  the  village.  She  had 
corrupted  boys  of  her  own  age  in  every  conceivable 
manner  and  place. 

Young  men  at  the  risk  of.  imprisonment,  aid  even 
steady,  old,  notable  and  venerable  men,  sqch  as  the 
farmer  at  Eclausiaux,  Mon$ieur  Martin,  the  ex-mayor, 
and  other  highly  respectable  men,  had  been  taken  by 
the  manners  of  that  creature,  and  the  reason  why  the 
rural  policeman  was  not  severe  upon  them,  in  spite  of 
his  love  for  summoning  people  before  the  magistrates, 
was,  so  people  said,  that  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  take  out  a  summons  against  himself. 

The  consequence  was,  that  she  had  grown  up  with- 
out being  interfered  with,  and  wa^  the  mistress  of  every 
fellow  in  the  village^  as  the  schoolmaster  said;  who  had 
himself  been  one  of  the  fellows.  But  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  business  was,  that  no  one  was  jealous.  They 
handed  her  on  from  one  to  the  other,  and  when  some- 
one expressed  his  astonishment  at  this  to  her  one  day, 
she  said  to  this  unintelligent  stranger: 

**  Is  everybody  not  satisfied?  " 

And  then,  how  could  any  one  of  them,  even  if  he  had 
been  jealous,  have  monopolized  her?  They  had  no 
hold  on  her.  She  was  not  selfish,  and  though  she  ac- 
cepted all  gifts,  whether  in  kind  or  in  money,  she  never 
asked  for  anything  and  she  even  appeared  to  prefer  pay- 
ing herself  after  her  own  fashion,  by  stealing.  All  she 
seemed  to  care  about  as  her  reward  was  pilfering,  and 
a  crown  put  into  her  hand,  gave  her  less  pleasure  than 
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a  halfpenny  which  she  had  stolen.  Neither  was  it  any 
use  to  dream  of  ruling  her  as  the  sole  male,  or  as  the 
proud  master  of  the  hen  roost,  for  which  of  them,  no 
matter  how  broad  shouldered  he  was,  would  have  been 
capable  of  it?  Some  had  tried  to  vanquish  her,  but  in 
vain. 

How  then,  could  any  of  them  claim  to  be  her  mas- 
ter? It  would  have  been  the  same  as  wishing  to  have 
the  sole  right  of  baking  their  bread  in  the  common  oven, 
in  which  the  whole  village  baked. 

But  there  was  one  man  who  formed  the  exception, 
and  that  was  Bru,  the  shepherd. 

He  lived  in  the  fields  in  his  movable  hut,  on  takes 
made  of  unleavened  doujgh,  which  he  kneaded  on  a 
stone  arid  baked  in  the  hot  ashes,  now  here,  now  there, 
is  a  hole  dug  out  in  the  ground,  and  heated  with  dead 
wood.  Potatoes,  milk,  hard  cheese,  blackberries,  and 
a  small  cask  of  old  gin  that  he  had  distilled  himself, 
were  his  daily  pittance;  but  he  knew  nothing  about  love, 
although  he  was  accused  of  all  sorts  of  horrible  things, 
and  therefore  nobody  dared  abuse  him  to  his  face;  in 
the  first  place,  because  Bru  was  a  spare  and  sinewy 
man,  who  handled  his  shepherd's  crook  like  a  drum- 
major  does  his  staff;  next,  because  of  his  three  sheep 
dogs,  who  had  teeth  like  wolves,  and  who  knew  no- 
body except  their  master;  and  lastly,  for  fear  of  the 
evil  eye.  For  Brii,  it  appeared,  knew  spells  which 
would  blight  the  corn,  give  the  sheep  foot  rot,  the  cattle 
the  finder  pest,  make  cows  die  in  calving,  and  set  fire 
to  the  ricks  and  stacks. 

But  as  Bru  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  loll  out 
his  tongue  after  La  Morillonne,  naturally  one  day  she 
began  to  think  of  him,  and  she  declared  that  she,  at  any 
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rate,  was  not  afraid  of  his  evil  eye,  and  so  she  went 
after  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  he  said,  and  she  replied 
boldly : 

**  What  do  I  want?     I  want  you." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  **  but  then  you  must  belong 
to  me  alone." . 

"  All  right,"  was  her  answer,  **  if  you  think  you  can 
please  me." 

He  smiled  and  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  she  was 
away  from  the  village  for  a  whole  week.  She  had,  in 
fact,  become  entirely  Bru's  exclusive  property. 

The  village  grew  excited.  They  were  not  jealous 
of  each  other,  but  they  were  of  him.  Whatl  Could 
she  not  resist  him.  Of  course  he  had  charms  and  spells 
against  every  imaginable  thing.  And  they  grew  fu- 
rious. Next  they  grew  bold,  and  watched  from  be- 
hind a  tree.  She  was  still  as  lively  as  ever,  but  he, 
poor  fellow,  seemed  to  have  become  suddenly  ill,  and 
required  the  most  tender  nursing  at  her  hands.  The 
villagers,  however,  felt  no  compassion  for  the  poor 
shepherd,  and  so,  one  of  them,  more  courageous  than 
the  rest,  advanced  towards  the  hut  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand : 

"Tie  up  your  dogs,"  he  cried  out  from  a  distance; 
"  fasten  them  up,  Bru,  or  I  shall  shoot  them." 

"  You  need  not  be  frightened  of  the  dogs,"  La 
Morillonne  replied;  "  I  will  be  answerable  for  it  that 
they  will  not  hurt  you;"  and  she  smiled  as  the  young 
man  with  the  gun  went  towards  her. 

**  What  do  you  want?  "  the  shepherd  said. 

**  I  can  tell  you,"  she  replied.  "  He  wants  me  and 
I  am  very  willing.     There !  " 
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Bru  began  to  cry,  and  she  continaed: 

"  You  are  a  good  for  nothing." 

And  she  went  off  with  the  lady  while  Bra  seized  his 
crook,  seeing  which  the  young  fellow  raised  his  guri. 

'*  Seize  him  1  seize  him  \  "  the  shepherd  shoated,  urg- 
ing on  his  dog»,  while  the  other  had  already  got  his 
finger  on  the  trigger  to  fire  at  them.  But  La  Mdrillanne 
pushed  down  the  mtizzle  and  GaBcd  out: 

**  Here,  dogs  1  here !     Prr,  prr,  my  beauties  1  " 

And  the  three  dogs  rushed'  dp  to  her,  licked  her 
hands  sind  frisked  about  as  they  followed  her^  while  she 
called  to  the  shepherd  from  the  distance: 

'*  You  see,  Bru,  they  are  not  at  all  jealcnis!  " 

And  then,  with  a  short  and  evil  laugby  she  added: 

"  They  are  my  property  now." 
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WHY  did  I  enter,  on  this  particular  evening, 
a  certain  beer  shop?  I  cannot  explain  it. 
It  was  bitterly  cold.  A  fine  rain,  a  watery 
dust  floated  about,  which  enshrouded  the  gas  jets  in  a 
transparent  fog,  made  the  payments  that  passed  under 
the  shadow  of  the  shop  fronts  glitter,  and  which  at 
once  exhibited  the  soft  slush  and  the  soiled  fe?t  of  the 
passers-by. 

I  was  going  nowhere  in  particular;  was  simply  hav- 
ing a  short  walk  after  dinner.  I  had  passed  the  Credit 
Lyonnais,  the  Rue  Vivienne,  besides  several  other 
streets.  Thereupon,  I  suddenly  descried  a  large  public 
house,  which  was  more  than  half  full.  I  walked  inside, 
with  no  object  in  view.     I  was  not  the  least  thirsty. 

By  a  searching  sweep  of  the  eye  I  sought  out  a  place 
where  I  would  not  be  too  much  crowded,  and  so  I 
went  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  man  who  seemed 
to  me  to  be  old,  and  who  smoked  a  halfpenny  clay  pipe, 
which  had  become  as  black  as  coal.  From  six  to  eight 
beer  saucers  were  piled  up  on  the  table  in  front  of  him, 
indicating  the  number  of  **  bocks  "  he  had  already  ab- 
sorbed. With  the  same  sweep  of  the  eye  I  had  recog- 
nized a  "  regular  toper,"  one  of  those  frequenters  of 
beer-houses,  who  come  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  thv 
place  is  open,  and  only  go  way. in  the  evening  when  it 
is  abput  to  close.  He  was  dirty,  bald  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  cranium,  while  his  long,  powder  and  salt, 
gray  hair,  fell  over  the  neck  of  his  frock  coat.     His 

*A  French  imitation  of  German  Lager  Beer. 
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clothes,  much  too  large  for  him,  appeared  to  have  been 
made  for  him  at  a  time  when  he  carried  a  great  stomach. 
One  could  guess  that  the  pantaloons  were  not  suspended 
from  braces,  and  that  this  man  could  not  take  ten  paces 
without  his  having  to  stop  to  pull  them  up  and  to  read- 
just them.  Did  he  wear  a  vest?  The  mere  thought 
of  his  boots  and  that  which  they  enveloped  filled  me  with 
horror.  The  frayed  cuffs  were  as  perfectly  black  at  the 
edges  as  were  his  nails. 

As  soon  as  I  had  sat  down  near  him,  this  queer 
creature  said  to  me  in  a  tranquil  tone  of  voice : 

"  How  goes  it  with  you  ?  " 

I  turned  sharply  round  to  him  and  closely  scanned 
his  features,  whereupon  he  continued: 

"  I  see  you  do  not  recognize  me." 

"  No,  I  do  not." 

"  Des  Barrets." 

I  was  stupefied.  It  was  Count  Jean  des  Barrets,  my 
old  college  chum. 

I  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  was  so  dumb-founded 
that  I  could  find  nothing  to  say.  I,  at  length,  managed 
to  stammer  out: 

"  And  you,  how  goes  it  with  yourself?  " 

He  responded  placidly : 

"With  me?     Just  as  I  like." 

He  became  silent.  I  wanted  to  be  friendly,  and  I 
selected  this  phrase: 

"What  are  you  doing  now?" 

"  You  see  what  I  am  doing,"  he  answered,  quite  re- 
signedly. 

I  felt  my  face  getting  red.     I  insisted: 

"But  every  day?" 
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"  Every  day  is  alike  to  me,"  was  his  response  accom- 
panied with  a  thick  puff  of  tobacco  smoke. 

He  then  tapped  on  the  top  of  the  marble  table  with 
a  sou,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  waiter,  and  called 
ou: 

"  Waiter,  two  '  bocks.'  " 

A  voice  In  the  distance  repeated : 

"  Two  bocks,  instead  of  four," 

Another  voice,  more  distant  still,  shouted  out: 

"  Here  they  are,  sir,  here  they  are." 

Immediately  there  appeared  a  man  with  a  white 
apron,  carrying  two  "  bocks,"  which  he  sat  down  foam- 
ing on  the  table,  the  spouts  facing  over  the  edge,  on  to 
the  sandy  floor. 

Des  Barrets  emptied  his  glass  at  a  single  draught 
and  replaced  it  on  the  table.     He  next  asked : 

''What  is  there  new?" 

"  I  know  of  nothing  new,  worth  mentioning,  really," 
I  stammered: 

"  But  nothing  has  grown  old,  for  me;  I  am  a  com- 
mercial man." 

In  an  equable  tone  of  voice,  he  said : 

"  Indeed     .     .     .     does  that  amuse  you?  " 

"  No,  but  what  do  you  mean  to  assert  ?  Surely  you 
must  do  something!  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  " 

"  I  only  mean,  how  do  you  pass  your  time  1  " 

''  What's  the  use  of  occupying  myself  with  anything. 
For  my  part,  I  do  nothing  at  all,  as  you  see,  never  any- 
thing. When  one  has  not  got  a  sou  one  can  understand 
why  one  has  to  go  to  work.  What  is  the  good  of  work- 
ing?    Do  you  work  for  yourself,  or  for  others?     If 
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"  You  must  surely  have  been  married  as  well?  One 
could  not  get  as  bald-headed  as  you  are  without  having 
been  much  in  love." 

He  shook  his  head,  sending  down  his  back  little 
white  things  which  fell  from  the  end  of  his  locks  : 

*'  No,  I  have  always  been  virtuous." 

And  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  luster,  which  beat 
down  on  our  heads,  he  said : 

"  If  I  am  bald-headed,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  gas.  It 
is  the  enemy  of  hair.  Waiter,  a  *  bock.'  You  must 
be  thirsty  also?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  But  you  certainly  interest  mc. 
Since  when  did  you  have  your  first  discouragement? 
Your  life  is  not  normal,  it  is  not  natural.  There  is 
something  under  it  all." 

"  Yes,  and  it  dates  from  my  infancy.  I  received  a 
heavy  blow  when  I  was  very  young,  and  that  turned  my 
life  into  darkness,  which  will  last  to  the  end." 

**  How  did  it  come  about?" 

"  You  wish  to  know  about  it  ?  Well,  then,  listen. 
You  recall,  of  course,  the  castle  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  seeing  that  you  used  to  visit  it  for  five  or  six  months 
during  the  vacations  ?  You  remember  that  large,  gray 
building,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  park,  and  the'  long 
avenues  of  oaks,  which  opened  towards  the  four  car- 
dinal points!  You  remember  my  father  and  mother, 
both  of  whom  were  ceremonious,  solemn  and  severe. 

"I  worshiped  my  mother;  I  was  suspicious  of  my 
father;  but  I  respected  both,  accustomed  always  as  I 
was  to  see  everyone  bow  before  them.  They  were  in 
the  country,  Monsieur  le  Comte  and  Madame  la 
Comtesse;  while  our  neighbors,  the  Tannemarcs',  the 
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Ravelets',  the  Brennevilles*,  showed  the  utmost  consid- 
eration for  my  parents. 

"  I  was  then  thirteen  years  old.  '  I  was  happy,  satis- 
fied with  everything,  as  one  is  at  that  age,  full  of  joy 
and  vivacity. 

"  Now  towards  the  end  of  September,  a  few  days  be- 
fore my  entering  college,  while  I  was  enjoying  myself 
in  the  mazes  of  the  park,  climbing  the  trees  and  swing- 
ing on  the  branches,  I  descried  in  crossing  an  avenue, 
my  father  and  mother,  who  were  walking  along. 

"  I  recall  the  thing  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  It 
was  a  very  stormy  day.  The  whole  line  of  trees  bent 
under  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  groaned,  and  seemed 
to  utter  cries  —  cries,  though  dull,  yet  deep,  that  the 
whole  forest  rang  under  the  tempest. 

"  Evening  came  on.  It  was  dark  in  the  thickets. 
The  agitation  of  the  wind  and  the  branches  excited  mc, 
made  me  bound  about  like  an  idiot,  and  howl  in  imita- 
tion of  the  wolves. 

**  As  soon  as  I  perceived  my  parents,  I  crept  furtively 
towards  them,  under  the  branches,  in  order  to  surprise 
them,  as  though  I  had  been  a  veritable  rodent.  But 
becoming  seized  with  fear,  I  stopped  a  few  paces  from 
them.  My  father,  a  prey  to  the  most  ferocious  pas- 
sion, cried: 

"  *  Your  mother  is  a  fool ;  moreover,  it  is  not  your 
mother  that  is  the  question,  it  is  you.  I  tell  you  that 
I  want  money,  and  I  will  make  you  sign  this.' 

"  My  mother  responded  in  a  firm  voice : 

**  *  I  will  not  sign  it.  It  Is  Jean's  fortune,  I  shall 
guard  it  for  him  and  I  will  not  allow  you  to  devour  it 
with  strange  women,  as  you  have  your  own  heritage.' 
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MONSIEUR  Savel,  who  was  called  in  Mantes, 
'*  Father  Savel,"  had  just  risen  from  bed. 
He  wept.  It  was  a  dull  autumn  day;  the 
leaves  were  falling.  They  fell  slowly  iti  the  rain,  re- 
sembling another  rain,  but  heavier  and  slower.  M. 
Savel  was  not  in  good  spirit.  He  walked  from  the  fire- 
place to  the  window,  and  from  the  window  to  the  fire- 
place. Life  has  its  somber  days.  It  will  no  longer 
have  any  but  somber  days  for  him  now,  for  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  is  alone,  an  old  bach- 
elor, with  nobody  about  him.  How  sad  it  is  to  die 
alone,  all  alone,  without  the  disinterested  affection  of 
anyone  I 

He  pondered  6ver  his  life,  so  barren,  so  void.  He 
recalled  the  days  gone  by,  the  days  of  his  infancy,  the 
house,  the  house  of  his  parents;  his  college  days,  his 
follies,  the  time  of  his  probation  in  Paris,  the  illness 
of  his  father,  his  death.  He  then  returned  to  live  with 
his  mother.  They  lived  together,  the  young  man  and 
the  old  woman,  very  quietly,  and  desired  nothing  more. 
At  last  the  mother  died.  How  sad  a  thing  is  life  I 
He  has  lived  always  alone,  and  now,  in  his  turn,  he,  too, 
will  soon  be  dead.  He  will  disappear,  and  that  will  be 
the  finish.  There  will  be  no  more  of  Saval  upon  the 
earth.  What  a  frightful  thing!  Other  people  will 
live,  they  will  live,  they  will  laugh.  Yes,  people  will 
go  on  amusing  themselves,  and  he  will  no  longer  exist  1 
Is  it  not  strange  that  people  can  laugh,  amuse  them- 
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selves,  be  joyful  under  that  eternal  certainty  of  death  1 
If  this  death  were  only  probable,  one  could  then  have 
hope ;  but  no,  it  is  inevitable,  as  inevitable  as  that  night 
follows  the  day. 

If,  however,  his  life  had  been  complete!  If  he  had 
done  something;  if  he  had  had  adventures,  grand  pleas- 
ures, successes,  satisfaction  of  some  kind  or  another. 
But  now,  nothing.  He  had  done  nothing,  never  any- 
thing but  rise  from  bed,  eat,  at  the  same  hours,  and  go 
to  bed  again.  And  he  has  gone  on  like  that,  to  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years.  He  had  not  even  taken  unto 
himself  a  wife,  as  other  men  do.  Why  ?  Yes,  why  was 
it  that  he  was  not  married?  He  might  have  been,  for 
he  possessed  considerable  means.  Was  it  an  oppor- 
tunity which  had  failed  him?  Perhaps!  But  one  can 
create  opportunities.  He  was  indifferent;  that  was  all. 
Indifference  had  been  his  greatest  drawback,  his  defect, 
his  vice.  Have  some  men  missed  their  lives  through 
indifference!  To  certain  natures,  it  is  so  difficult  for 
them  to  get  out  of  bed,  to  move  about,  to  take  long 
walks,  to  speak,  to  study  any  question. 

He  had  not  even  been  in  love.  No  woman  had  re- 
posed on  his  bosom,  in  a  complete  abandon  of  love. 
He  knew  nothing  of  this  delicious  anguish  of  expecta- 
tion, of  the  divine  quivering  of  the  pressed  hand,  of  the 
ecstacy  of  triumphant  passion. 

What  super-human  happiness  must  inundate  your 
heart,  when  lips  encounter  lips  for  the  first  time,  when 
the  grasp  of  four  arms  makes  one  being  of  you,  a 
being  unutterably  happy,  two  beings  infatuated  with  one 
another. 

M.  Savel  was  sitting  down,  his  feet  on  the  fender,  in 
his  dressing  gown.     Assuredly  his  life  had  been^oilcd. 
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completely  spoiled.  He  had,  however,  loved.  He 
had  loved  secretly,  dolorously  and  indifferently,  just  as 
was  characteristic  of  him  in  everything.  Yes,  he  had 
loved  his  old  friend,  Madame  Saudres,  the  wife  of  his 
old  companion,  Saudres.  Ah  I  if  he  had  known  her  as  a 
young  girl!  But  he  had  encountered  her  too  late;  she 
was  already  married.  Unquestioiiably  he  would  have 
asked  her  hand;  that  he  would!  How  he  had  loved 
her,  nevertheless,  without  respite,  «ince  the  first  day  he 
had  set  eyes  on  her! 

He  recalled,  without  emotion,  all  the  times  he  had 
seen  her,  his  grief  on  leaving  her,  the  many  nights  that 
he  could  not  sleep,  because  of  his  thinking  of  her. 

In  the  mornings  he  always  got  up  somewhat  less 
amorous  than  in  the  evening. 

Why? 

Seeing  that  she  was  formerly  pretty,  and  "  crumy," 
blonde,  curl,  joyous.  Saudres  was  not  the  man  she 
would  have  selected.  She  was  now  fifty-two  years  of 
age.  She  seemed  happy.  Ah!  if  she  had  only  loved 
him  in  days  gone  by;  yes,  if  she  bad  only  loved  him  I 
And  why  should  she  not  have  loved  him,  he,  Savel, 
seeing  that  he  loved  her  so  much,  yes,  she,  Madame 
Saudres ! 

If  only  she  could  have  divined  something -r- Had 
she  not  divined  anything,  had  she  not  seen  anything, 
never  comprehended  anything  ?  But !  Then  what 
would  she  have  thought?  If  he  had  spoken  what 
would  she  have  answered? 

And  Savel  asked  himself  a  thousand  other  things. 
He  reviewed  his  whole  life,  seeking  to  grasp  again  a 
multitude  of  details. 

He  recalled  all  the  long  evenings  spent  at  the  hous^ 
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of  Saudres,  when  the  letter's  wife  was  young  and  so 
charming. 

He  recalled  many  things  that  she  had  said  to  him^ 
the  sweet  intotiations  of  her  voice^  the  little  significant 
smiles  that  meant  so  much« 

He  recalled  the  walks  that  the  three  of  them  had 
had,  ^long  the  banks  of  die  Seine,  their  lunches  on  the 
grass  on  the  Sundays^  for  Saudres  was  employed  at  the 
sub-prefecture.  And  all  at  once  the  distant  recollection 
came  to  him,  of  an  afternoon  spent  with  her  in  a  little- 
plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  river^ 

They  had  set  out  in  the  morning,  carrying  their  pro- 
visions in  baskets.  It  was  a  bright  spring  morning, 
one  of  those  days  which  inebriate  one.  Everything 
smelt  fresh,  everything  seemed  happy*  The  voices  of 
the  birds  sounded  more  joyous,  and  the  flapping  of 
their  wings  more  rapid«  They  had  lunch  on  the  grass, 
under  the  willow  trees,  quite  close  to  the  water,  which 
glittered  in  the  sun's  rays.  The  air  was  balmy,  charged 
with  the  odors  of  fresh  vegetation;  they  had  drunk  the 
most  delicious  wines.  How  pleasant  everything  was  on 
that  day  I 

After  lunch,  Saudres  went  to  sleep  on  the  broad  of 
his  back,  '^  The  best  nap  he  had  in  his  life,"  said  he, 
when  he  woke  up. 

Madame  Saudres  had  taken  the  arm  of  Savel,  and 
they  had  started  to  walk  along  the  river's  bank* 

She  leaned  tenderly  on  his  arm^  She  laughed  and 
said  to  him:  ^^  I  am  intoxicated,  my  friend,  I  am  quite 
intoxicated."  He  looked  at  her,  his  heart  going  patty- 
patty.  He  felt  himself  grow  pale,  fearful  that  he  had 
not  looked  too  boldly  at  her,  and  that  the  tremblffig  of 
his  hand  had  not  revealed  his  passion. 
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She  had  decked  her  head  with  wild  flowers  and  water- 
lilies,  and  she  had  asked  him :  "  Do  you  not  like  to  see 
me  appear  thus?  " 

As  he  did  not  answer — for  he  could  find  nothing 
to  say,  he  should  rather  have  gone  down  on  his  knees  — 
she  burst  out  laughing,  a  sort  of  discontented  laughter, 
which  she  threw  straight  in  his  face,  saying:  "Great 
goose,  what  ails  you?     You  might  at  least  speak  1  " 

He  felt  like  crying,  and  could  not  even  yet  find  a 
word  to  say. 

All  these  things  came  back  to  him  now,  as  vividly  as 
on  the  day  when  they  took  place.  Why  had  she  said 
this  to  him,  "  Great  goose.  What  ails  you !  You 
might  at  least  speak !  " 

And  he  recalled  how  tenderly  she  had  leaned  on  his 
arm.  And  in  passing  under  a  shady  tree  he  had  felt 
her  ear  leaning  against  his  cheek,  and  he  had  tilted  his 
head  abruptly,  for  fear  that  she  had  not  meant  to  bring 
their  flesh  into  contact. 

When  he  had  said  to  her:  "Is  it  not  time  to  re- 
turn ?  "  she  darted  at  him  a  singular  look.  "  Certainly," 
she  said,  "  certainly,"  regarding  him  at  the  same  time 
in  a  curious  manner.  He  had  not  thought  of  anything 
then;  and  now  the  whole  thing  appeared  to  him  quite 
plain. 

"  Jijst  as  you  like,  my  friend.  If  you  are  tired  let 
us  go  back." 

And  he  had  answered:  "  It  is  not  that  I  am  fatigued; 
but  Saudres  has  perhaps  woke  up  now." 

And  she  had  said:  "  If  you  are  afraid  of  my  hus- 
band's being  awake,  that  is  another  thing.     Let  us  re- 
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In  returning  she  remained  silent  and  leaned  no  longer 
on  his  arm.     Why? 

At  that  time  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  him- 
self "  why."  Now  he  seemed  to  apprehend  something 
that  he  had  not  then  understood. 

What  was  it? 

M.  Savel  felt  himself  blush,  and  he  got  up  at  a 
bound,  feeling  thirty  years  younger,  believing  that  he 
now  understood  Madame  Saudres  then  to  say,  **  I  love 
you." 

Was  it  possible !  That  suspicion  which  had  just  en- 
tered his  soul,  tortured  him.  Was  it  possible  that  he 
could  not  have  seen,  not  have  dreamed  I 

Oh !  if  that  could  be  true,  if  he  had  rubbed  against 
such  good  fortune  without  laying  hold  of  it  1 

He  said  to  himself:  "  I  wish  to  know.  I  cannot  re- 
main in  this  state  of  doubt.  I  wish  to  know  1  "  He 
put  on  his  clothes  ^quickly,  dressed  in  hot  haste.  He 
thought:  "I  am  sixty-two  years  of  age,  she  is  iSfty- 
eight;  I  may  ask  her  that  now  without  giving  offense." 

He  started  out. 

The  Saudres's  house  was  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  almost  directly  opposite  his  own.  He 
went  up  to  it,  knocked,  and  a  little  servant  came  to 
open  the  door. 

"  You  there  at  this  hour,  ill,  Savel  I  Has  some  ac- 
cident happened. to  you?  " 

M.  Savel  responded: 

"  No,  my  girl;  but  go  and  tell  your  mistress  that  I 
want  to  speak  to  her  at  once." 

"  The  fact  is,   Madame  is  preparing  her  stock  of 

pear-jams  for  the  winter,  and  she  is  standing  in  front 
IV— 20 
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of  the  fire.     She  is  not  dressed,  as  you  may  well  under- 
stand. " 

*'  Yes,  but  go  and  tell  her  that  I  wish  to  see  her  on 
an  important  matter." 

The  little  servant  went  away,  and  Savel  began  to 
walk,  with  long,  nervous  strides,  up  and  down  the  draw- 
ing-^ropm.  He  did  not  feel  himself  the  least  embar- 
rassed, however.  Oh  1  he  was  merely  going  to  ask  her 
something,  as  he  would  have  asked  her  about  some 
cooking  receipt,  and  that  was :  "  Do  you  know  that  I 
am  sixty-two  years  of  agel  " 

The  door  opened;  and  Madame  appeared.  She  was 
now  a  gross  woman,  fat  and  round,  with  full  cheeks, 
and  a  sonorous  laugh.  She  walked  with  her  arms  away 
from  her  body,  and  her  sleeves  tucked  up  to  the  shoul- 
ders, h^r  bare  arms  all  smeared  with  sugar  juice.  She 
asked,   anxiously : 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend;  you  are 
not  ill,  are  you?" 

**  No,  my  dear  friend;  but  I  wish  to  ask  you  one 
thing,  which  to  me  is  of  the  first  importance,  some- 
thing which  Is  torturing  my  heart,  and  I  want  you  to 
promise  that  you  will  answer  me  candidly." 

Sh^  laughed,  ■*  I  am  always  candid.     Say  on." 

"  Well,  then.  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first  day  I 
ever  paw  you,     Can  you  h^ve  any  doubt  of  this?  " 

She  responded,  laughing,  with  something  of  her 
former  tone  of  voice. 

"  Great  goo$e!  what  ails  you?  I  knew  it  well  from 
the  very  first  day  I  " 

Savel  began  to  tremble.  He  stammered  out :  "  You 
knew  it?     Then—" 

He  stopped. 
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She  asked: 

"Then?     .     .     .     What?" 

He  answered: 

"Then  .  .  .  what  would  you  think?  .  -  . 
what  .  *  •  what*  .  .  •  What  would  you 
have  answered?  ". 

She  broke  forth  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  which  made 
the  sugar  juice  run  off  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  to  the 
carpet. 

"  I  ?  But  you  did  not  ask  me  anything.  It  was  not 
for  me  to  make  a  declaration." 

He  then  advanced  a  step  towards  her. 

"  Tell  me  .  .  .  tell  me.  •  .  .  You  remem- 
ber the  day  when  Saudres  went  to  sleep  on  the  grass 
after  lunch  .  .  .  when  we  had  walked  together  as 
far  as  the  bend  of  the  river,  below.     .     .     ." 

He  waited,  expectantly.  She  had  ceased  to  laugh, 
and  looked  at  him,  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  remember  it." 

He  answered,  shivering  all  over. 

"  Well  •  .  .  that  day  ...  if  I  had  been 
•  .  .  if  I  had  been  .  .  •  enterprising  .  .  . 
what  would  you  have  done?  " 

She  began  to  laugh  as  only  a  happy  woman  can 
laugh,  who  has  nothing  to  regret,  and  responded 
frankly,  in  a  voice  tinged  with  irony : 

"  I  would  have  yielded,  my  friend." 

She  then  turned  on  her  heels  and  went  back  to  her 
jam-making. 

Savel  rushed  into  the  street,  cast  down,  as  though  he 
had  encountered  some  great  disaster.  He  walked  with 
giant  strides,  through  the  rain,  straight  on,  until  he 
reached  the  river,  without  thinking  where  he  was  going. 
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When  he  reached  the  bank  he  turned  to  the  right  and 
followed  it.     He  walked  a  long  time,  as  if  urged  on 
by   some    instinct.     His    clothes   were    running    with 
water,  his  hat  was  bashed  in,  as  soft  as  a  piece  of  rag, 
and  dripping  like  a  thatched  roof.     He  walked   on, 
straight  in  front  of  him.     At  last,  he  came  to  the  place 
where  they  had  lunched  so  long,  long  ago,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  had  tortured  his  heart.     He  sat  down 
under  the  leafless  trees,  and  he  wept 
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THE  PORT 
PART  I 

HAVING  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1882,  for  a  voyage  in  die  China  seas,  die 
square-rigged  three-master,  Notre  Dame  des 
Vents,  made  her  way  back  into  the  port  of  Marseilles, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1886,  after  an  absence  of  four 
years.  When  she  had  discharged  her  first  cargo  in  the 
Chinese  port  for  which  she  was  bound,  she  had  imme- 
diately found  a  new  freight  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
from  that  place  had  conveyed  goods  to  Brazil. 

Other  passages,  then  damage  repairs,  calms  ranging 
over  several  months,  gales  which  knocked  her  out  of  her 
course  —  all  the  accidents,  adventures,  and  misadven- 
tures of  the  sea,  in  short  —  had  kept  far  from  her 
country,  this  Norman  three-master,  which  had  come 
back  to  Marseilles  with  her  hold  full  of  tin  boxes  con- 
taining American  preserves. 

At  her  departure,  she  had  on  board,  besides  the  cap- 
tain and  the  mate,  fourteen  sailors,  eight  Normans  and 
six  Britons.  On  her  return,  there  were  left  only  five 
Britons  and  four  Normans;  the  other  Briton  had  died 
while  on  the  way;  the  four  Normans  having  disappeared 
under  various  circumstances,  had  been  replaced  by  two 
Americans,  a  negro,  and  a  Norwegian  carried  off,  one 
evening,  from  a  tavern  in  Singapore. 

The  big  vessel,  with  reefed  sails  and  yards  crossed 
over  her  masts,  drawn  by  a  tug  from  Marseilles,  rock- 
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ing  over  a  sweep  of  rolling  waves  which  subsided  gently 
on  becoming  calm,  passed  in  front  of  the  Chateau  d'lf, 
then  under  all  the  gray  rocks  of  the  roadstead,  which 
the  setting  sun  covered  with  a  golden  vapor;  and  she 
entered  the  ancient  port,  in  which  are  packed  together, 
side  by  side,  ships  from  every  part  of  the  world,  pell 
mell,  large  and  small,  of  every  shape  and  every  variety 
of  rigging,  soaking  like  a  **  bouillabaise  ^'  of  boats  in 
this  basin  too  limited  in  extent,  full  of  putrid  water, 
where  shells  touch  each  other,  rub  against  each  other, 
and  seem  to  be  pickled  in  the  juice  of  the  vessels, 

Notre  Dame  des  Vents  took  up  her  station  between 
an  Italian  brig  and  an  English  schooner,  which  made 
way  to  let  this  comrade  slip  in  between  them;  then,  when 
all  the  formalities  of  the  custom-house  and  of  the  port 
had  been  complied  with,  the  captain  authorized  the  two- 
thirds  of  his  crew  to  spend  the  night  on  shore. 

It  was  already  dark,  Marseilles  was  lighted  up. 
In  the  heat  of  this  summer's  evening  a  flavor  of  cook- 
ing with  garlic  floated  over  the  noisy  city,  filled  with 
the  clamor  of  voices,  of  rolling  vehicles,  of  the  crack- 
ling of  whips,  and  of  southern  mirth. 

As  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  on  shore,  the  ten 
men,  whom  the  sea  had  been  tossing  about  for  some 
months  past,  proceeded  along  quite  slowly  with  the  hesi- 
tating steps  of  persons  who  are  out  of  their  element, 
unaccustomed  to  cities,  two  by  two,  procession. 

They  swayed  from  one  side  to  another  as  they  walked, 
looked  about  them,  smelling  out  the  lanes  opening  out 
on  the  harbor,  rendered  feverish  by  the  amorous  appe- 
tite which  had  been  growing  to  maturity  in  their  bodies 
during  their  last  sixty-six  days  at  sea.  The  Normans 
strode  on  in  front,  led  by  Celestin  Duclos,  a  tall  young 
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felloWf  sturdy  and  waggish,  who  served  as  a  captain  for 
the  others  every  time  they  set  forth  on  land.  He 
divined  the  places  worth  visiting,  found  out  by-ways 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own^  and  did  not  take  much 
part  In  the  squabbles  so  frequent  among  sailors  in  sea- 
port townsi  But,  once  he  was  caught  in  one,  he  was 
afraid  of  nobody. 

After  some  hesitation  as  to  which  of  the  obscure 
streets  which  lead  down  to  the  waterside,  and  from 
which  arise,  heavy  smells,  a  sort  of  exhalation  from 
closets,  they  ought  to  enter,  Celestin  gave  the  preference 
to  a  kind  of  winding  passage,  where  gleamed  over  the 
doors  projecting  lanterns  bearing  enormous  numbers 
on  their  rough  colored  glass.  Under  the  narro>v  arches 
at  the  enttance  to  the  houses,  women  wearing  aprons 
like  servants,  seated  on  straw  chairs,  rose  up  on  seeing 
them  coming  near,  taking  three  steps  towards  the  gutter 
which  separated  the  street  into  two  halves,  and  which 
cut  off  the  path  from  this  file  of  men,  who  sauntered 
along  at  their  leisure^  hummipg  and  sneering,  already 
getting  exqited  by  the  vicinity  of  those  dens  of  prosti- 
tutes. 

Sometimes)  at  the  end  of  a  hall,  appeared,  behind  a 
second  open  door,  which  presented  itself  unexpectedly, 
covered  over  with  dark  leather,  a  big  wench,  undressed, 
whose  hedvy  thighs  and  fat  calves  abruptly  outlined 
themselves  under  her  coarse  white  cotton  wrapper.  Her 
short  petticoat  had  the  appearance  of  a  puffed  out  gir- 
dle; and  the  soft  flesh  of  her  breast,  her  shoulders,  and 
her  arms,  made  a  rosy  stain  on  a  black  velvet  corsage 
with  edgings  Qf  gold  lace.  She  kept  calling  out  from 
her  distant  corner,  "  Will  you  come  here,  ray  pretty 
boys?  "and  ^oipetimes .  she  would  go.  out  herself  to 
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catch  hold  of  one  of  them,  and  to  drag  him  towards 
her  door  with  all  her  strength,  fastening  on  to  him 
like  a  spider  drawing  forward  an  insect  bigger  than  it- 
self. The  man,  excited  by  the  struggle,  would  offer 
a  mild  resistance,  and  the  rest  would  stop  to  look  on, 
undecided  between  the  longing  to  go  in  at  once  and 
that  of  lengthening  this  appetizing  promenade.  Then 
when  the  woman,  after  desperate  efforts,  had  brought 
the  sailor  to  the  threshold  of  her  abode,  in  which  the 
entire  band  would  be  swallowed  up  after  him,  Celestin 
Duclos,  who  was  a  judge  of  houses  of  this  sort,  sud- 
denly exclaimed :  "  Don't  go  in  there,  Marchand  1 
That's  not  the  place." 

The  man,  thereupon,  obeying  this  direction,  freed 
himself  with  a  brutal  shake;  and  the  comrades  formed 
themselves  into  a  band  once  more,  pursued  by  the  filthy 
insults  of  the  exasperated  wench,  while  other  women, 
all  along  the  alley,  in  front  of  them,  came  out  past  their 
doors,  attracted  by  the  noise,  and  in  hoarse  voices  threw 
out  to  them  invitations  coupled  with  promises.  They 
went  on^  then,  more  and  more  stimulated,  from  the 
combined  effects  of  the  coaxings  and  the  seductions  held 
out  as  baits  to  them  by  the  choir  of  portresses  of  love 
all  over  the  upper  part  of  the  street,  and  the  ignoble 
maledictions  hurled  at  them  by  the  choir  at  the  lower 
end  —  the  despised  choir  of  disappointed  wenches. 
From  time  to  time,  they  met  another  band  —  soldiers 
marching  along  with  spurs  jingling  at  their  heels  — 
sailors  again  —  isolated  citizens  —  clerks  in  business 
houses.  On  all  sides  might  be  seen  fresh  streets,  nar- 
row, and  studded  all  over  with  those  equivocal  lanterns. 
They  pursued  their  way  still  through  this  labyrinth  of 
squalid  habitation,  over  those  greasy  pavements  through 
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which  putrid  water  was  oozing,  between  those  walls 
filled  with  women's  flesh. 

At  last,  Duclos  made  up  his  mind,  and,  drawing  up 
before  a  house  of  rather  attractive  exterior^  made  all. 
his  companions  follow  him  in  there. 

PART  II 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  thorough  going  revelry. 
For  four  hours  the  six  sailors  gorged  themselves  with 
love  and  wine.     Six  months'  pay  was  thus  wasted. 

In  the  principal  room  in  the  tavern  they  were  in- 
stalled as  masters,  gazing  with  malignant  glances  at 
the  ordinary  customers,  who  were  seated  at  the  little 
tables  in  the  corners,  where  one  of  the  girls,  who  was 
left  free  to  come  and  go,  dressed  like  a  big  baby  or  a 
singer  at  a  cafe-concert,  went  about  serving  them,  and 
then  seated  herself  near  them.  Each  man,  on  coming 
in,  had  selected  his  partner,  whom  he  kept  all  the  even- 
ing, for  the  vulgar  taste  is  not  changeable.  They  had 
drawn  three  tables  close  up  to  them;  and,  after  the 
first  bumper,  the  procession  divided  into  two  parts,  in- 
creased by  as  many  women  as  there  were  seamen,  had 
formed  itself  anew  on  the  staircase.  On  the  wooden 
steps,  the  four  feet  of  each  couple  kept  tramping  for 
some  time,  while  this  long  file  of  lovers  got  swallowed 
up  behind  the  narrow  doors  leading  into  the  different 
rooms. 

Then  they  came  down  again  to  have  a  drink,  and, 
after  they  had  returned  to  the  rooms  descended  the 
stairs  once  more4 

Now,  almost  intoxicated,  they  began  to  howl.  Each 
of  them,  with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  his  chosen  female 
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cotnpamon  on  bis  knee,  sang  or  bawled^  fttrMk  the  fable 
with  his  fist,  shouted  while  swilling  wine  dk>wn  bis 
throat,  tet  free  the  hunrmn  brute.  In  tbe  midst  &f  them, 
Celestin  Diiclo&«  pf  easing  close  to  him,  at  Ug  dumsel  with 
red  cheeks,  who  sat  astride  over  bis  legs,  gased  at  ber 
ardently.  Less  tipsy  than  the  others,  not  that  he  had 
taken  less  drink,  he  was  as  yet  occupied  with  other 
thoughts,  and,  more  tender  than  his  comrades,  he  tried 
to  get  up  x  chat.  His  thongkts  wanddted  a  little, 
escaped  him,  ^d  then  came  back,,  and  disappeared 
again^  without  dlowing  him  to  recollect  exactly  what 
he  meant  to  Say. 

"What  time —  what  time -^ how  kmg  are  yon 
here?" 

"  Six  mcHitiis,"  the  giri  answered* 

He  seemed  to  be  lati^ied  with  ber,  as  if  this  were  a 
proof  of  good  condad^  and  he  went  an  questioniiig 
her  J 

**  Do yott  like  this  life?" 

She  hesitatedv  then  in  a  tone  ai  resignation^ 

^^  One  gets  used  ta  it«  It  is  not  more  worrying  than 
any  otber  kind  oi  l^fe.  To  be  a  servant'^giri  or  else  a 
scnab  is  always  ^  nasty  occxi^ation." 

He  looked  as>  if  he  also  approved  of  the  trathful  re^ 
mark- 

**  Yon  are  isot  from  this  place?  "  said  he. 

She  answered  merety  by  shaking  her  head. 

"  Do  you  come  from  a  distance?  " 

She  nodded,,  still  \l^ithoat  opeiling  hor  Kfps. 

"  Where  isi  it  you  «ootc  from  ?  " 

She  appeared  to  be  thinking,  to  be  seardiing  her 
memory,  theft  said  falterirtglyr 
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"  From  Perpignan.'* 

He  was  once  more  perfectly  satisfied,  and  said : 

"Ah!  yes." 

In  her  turn  she  asked : 

"  And  you,  are  you  a  sailor?  " 

"  Yes,  my  beauty." 

"  Do  you  come  from  a  distance?  " 

"  Ah  1  yes.  I  have  seen  countries,  ports,  and  every- 
thing." 

**  You  have  been  round  the  world,  perhaps?  " 

"  I  believe  you,  twice  rather  than  once." 

Again  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  to  search  in  her  brain 
for  something  that  she  had  forgotten^  then,  in  a  tone 
somewhat  different,  more  serious: 

"  Have  you  met  many  ship3  in  your  voyages?  " 

"  I  believe  you,  my  beauty." 

•'  You  did  not  happen  to  see  the  Notre  Dame  des 
Ventsf" 

He  chuckled : 

**  No  later  than  last  week." 

She  turned  pale,  all  the  blood  leaving  her  cheeks,  and 
asked : 

"  Is  that  true,  perfectly  true?  " 

**  'T18  true  as  I  tell  you." 

"  Honor  bright  I  you  are  not  telling  mc  a  lie?  " 

He  raised  his  hand. 

"  Before  God,  Fm  not !  "  said  he. 

"  Then  do  you  know  whether  Cdlcstin  Duclos  is  still 
on  her?" 

He  was  astonished,  uneasy,  and  wished,  before  an- 
swering, to  learn  something  further. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 
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She  became  distrustful  in  turn. 

'*  Oh  I  'tis  not  myself  — 'tis  a  woman  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  him." 

"A  woman  from  this  place?" 

"  No,  from  a  place  not  far  off  " 

**  In  the  street?" 

"  What  sort  of  a  woman?  " 

"  Why,  then,  a  woman  —  a  woman  like  myself." 

"  What  has  she  to  say  to  him,  this  woman?  " 

'*  I  believe  she  is  a  country-woman  of  his." 

They  stared  into  one  another's  hand,  watching  one 
another,  feeling,  divining  that  something  of  a  grave 
nature  was  going  to  arise  between  them. 

He  resumed: 

!*  I  could  see  her  there,  this  woman." 

"  What  would  you  say  to  her?  " 

"  I  would  say  to  her  —  I  would  say  to  ner  —  that 
I  had  seen  Celestin  Duclos." 

"  He  IS  quite  well  —  isn't  he?  " 

"  As  well  as  you  or  me  —  he  is  a  strapping  young 
fellow." 

She  became  silent  again,  trying  to  collect  her  ideas; 
then  slowly: 

"  Where  has  the  Notre  Dame  des  Vents  gone  to  ?  " 

**  Why,  just  to  Marseilles." 

She  could  not  repress  a  start. 

**Is  that  really  true?" 

"  'Tis  really  true." 

"  Do  you  know  Duclos?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  him." 

She  still  hesitated;  then  in  a  very  gentle  tone: 

**GoodI     That's  goodl" 

**  What  do  you  want  with  him  ?  " 
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"  Listen  I  —  you  will  tell  him  —  nothing !  " 

He  stared  at  her,  more  and  more  perplexed.  At 
last,  he  put  this  question  to  her : 

"  Do  you  know  him,  too,  yourself?  " 

"  No,"  said  she. 

"Then  what  do  you  want  with  him?" 

Suddenly,  she  made  up  her  mind  what  to  do,  left  her 
seat,  rushed  over  to  the  bar  where  ^he  landlady  of  the 
tavern  presided,  seized  a  lemon,  which  she  tore  open, 
and  shed  its  juice  into  a  glass,  then  she  filled  this  glass 
with  pure  water,  and  carrying  it  across  to  him : 

"Drink  this  1" 

"Why?" 

"  To  make  it  pass  for  wine.  I  will  talk  to  you  after- 
wards." 

He  drank  it  without  further  protest,  wiped  his  lips 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  then  observed: 

"  That 's  all  right.     I  am  listening  to  you." 

"  You  will  promise  not  to  tell  him  you  have  seen 
me,  or  from  whom  you  learned  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.     You  must  swear  not  to  do  so." 

He  raised  his  hand. 

"  All  right.     I  swear  I  will  not." 

"Before  God?" 

"  Before  God." 

"  Well,  you  will  tell  him  that  his  father  died,  that 
his  mother  died,  that  his  brother  died,  the  whole  three 
in  one  month,  of  typhoid  fever,  in  January,  1883  — 
three  years  and  a  half  ago." 

In  his  turn,  he  felt  all  his  blood  set  in  motion  through 
his  entire  body,  and  for  a  few  seconds  he  was  so  much 
overpowered  that  he  could  make  no  reply;  then  he  be- 
gan to  doubt  what  she  had  told  him,  and  asked : 
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**Are  you  sure?" 

**  I  am  sure." 

**Whotoldittoyou?" 

She  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  add  looking  at 
him  out  of  the  depths  of  her  eyes: 

"  You  swear  not  to  blab?  " 

"  I  swear  that  I  will  not.'' 

**  I  am  his  sister  U!' 

He  uttered  that  name  in  Spite  of  himself: 

**  Francoise?" 

She  contemplated  him  once  more  with  a  fixed  stare, 
then,  excited  by  a  wild  feeling  of  terror,  a  sense  of  pro- 
found horror,  she  faltered  in  a  very  low  tone,  almost 
speaking  into  his  mouth: 

**Oh!  oh  I  it  is  you,  Celestin." 

They  no  longer  stirred,  their  eyes  riveted  in  one 
another. 

Around  tfaem^  his  comrades  were  still  yelling.  The 
sounds  made  by  glasses,  by  fists,  by  heels  keeping 
time  to  the  choruses,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  womeni 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  their  songs. 

He  felt  her  leaning  on  him,  clasping  lum,  ashamed 
and  frightened,  his  sister.  Then,  in  a  whispdt,  lest 
anyone  might  hear  him,  so  hushed  that  she  could  scarcely 
catch  his  words: 

**  What  a  misfortune  1  I  have  midc  a  nice  piece  of 
work  of  it !  " 

The  next  moment,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears^  and  she 
faltered : 

**  Is  that  my  fault?" 

But,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  said: 

"  So  then,  they  arc  dead?  " 

"  They  are  dead." 
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^*  The  father,  the  mother,  and  the  brother?  " 

"  The  three  m  one  month,  and  I  told  you.  I  was 
left  by  myself  with  nothing  but  my  clothes,  for  I  was  In 
debt  to  the  apothecary  and  the  doctor  and  for  the 
funeral  of  the  three,  and  had  to  pay  what  I  owed  with 
the  furniture.*' 

"After  that  I  went  as  a  servant  to  the  house  of 
Mait*e  Cacheux  —  you  know  him  well  —  the  cripple. 
I  was  just  fifteen  at  the  time,  for  you  went  away  when 
I  was  not  quite  fourteen.  I  tripped  with  him.  One 
is  so  senseless  when  one  is  young.  Then  I  went  as  a 
nursery-maid  to  the  notary  who  debauched  me  also,  and 
brought  me  to  Havre,  where  he  took  a  room  for  me. 
After  a  little  while,  he  gave  up  coming  to  see  me.  For 
three  days  I  lived  without  eating  a  morsel  of  food;  and 
then,  not  being  able  to  get  employment,  I  went  to  a 
house,  like  many  others.  I,  too,  have  seen  different 
places  —  ah !  and  dirty  places !  Rouen,  Evreux,  Lille, 
Bordeaux,  Perpignan,  Nice,  and  then  Marseilles,  where 
I  am  now  I  '* 

The  tears  started  from  her  eyes,  flowed  over  her  nose, 
wet  her  cheeks,  and  trickled  into  her  mouth. 

She  went  on: 

"I  thought  you  were  dead,  too?  —  my  poor 
Celestin.'^ 

He  said: 

**  I  would  not  have  recognized  you  myself  —  you 
were  such  a  little  thing  then,  and  here  you  are  so  big ! 
—  but  how  IS  it  that  you  did  not  recognize  me?  *' 

She  answered  with  a  despairing  movement  of  her 
hands: 

**  I  see  so  many  men  that  they  all  seem  to  me  alike." 

He  kept  his  eyes   still   fixed  on   her   intently,   op- 
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pressed  by  an  emotion  that  dazed  him,  and  filled  him 
with  such  pain  as  to  make  him  long  to  cry  like  a  little 
child  that  has  been  whipped.  He  still  held  her  in  his 
arms,  while  she  sat  astride  on  his  knees,  with  his  open 
hands  against  the  girl's  back;  and  now  by  sheer  dint  of 
looking  continually  at  her,  he  at  length  recognized  her, 
the  little  sister  left  behind  in  the  country  with  all  those 
whom  she  had  seen  die,  while  he  had  been  tossing  on  the 
seas.  Then,  suddenly  taking  between  his  big  seaman's 
paws  this  head  found  once  more,  he  began  to  kiss  her, 
as  one  kisses  kindred  flesh.  And  after  that,  sobs,  a 
man's  deep  sobs,  heaving  like  great  billows,  rose  up  in 
his  throat,  resembling  the  hiccoughs  of  drunkenness. 

He  stanunered : 

"  And  this  is  you  —  this  is  you,  Francoise  —  my  little 
Francoise  1  " — 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  sprang  up,  began  swearing  in  an 
awful  voice,  and  struck  the  table  such  a  blow  with  his 
fists  that  the  glasses  were  knocked  down  and  smashed. 
After  that,  he  advanced  three  steps,  staggered,  stretched 
out  his  arms,  and  fell  on  his  face.  And  he  rolled  on 
the  ground,  crying  out,  beating  the  floor  with  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  uttering  such  groans  that  they  seemed  like 
a  death-rattle. 

All  those  comrades  of  his  stared  at  him,  and  laughed. 

"  He's  not  a  bit  drunk,"  said  one. 

"  He  ought  to-  be  put  to  bed,"  said  another.  "  If 
he  goes  out,  we'll  all  be  run  in  together." 

Then,  as  he  had  money  in  his  pockets,  the  landlady 
offered  to  let  him  have  a  bed,  and  his  comrades,  them- 
selves so  much  intoxicated  that  they  could  not  stand  up- 
right, hoisted  him  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  the  apartment 
of  the  woman  who  had  just  been  in  his  company,  and 
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who  remained  sitting  on  a  chair,  at  the  foot  of  that  bed 
of  crime,  weeping  quite  as  freely  as  he  had  wept,  until 
the  morning  dawned. 

IV— 21 
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WE  had  gone  to  see,  with  some  friends,  the  old 
hermit  installed  on  an  antique  monnd  cov- 
ered with  tall  trees,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
plain  which  extends  from  Cannes  to  La  Napoule. 

On  our  return  we  spoke  of  those  strange  lay  soli- 
taries, numerous  in  former  times,  but  now  a  vanished 
race.  We  sought  to  find  out  the  moral  causes,  and 
endeavored  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  griefs  which 
in  bygone  days  had  driven  men  into  solitudes. 

All  of  a  sudden  one  of  our  companions  said: 

"  I  have  known  two  solitaries  —  a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  woman  must  be  living  still.  She  dwelt,  five  years 
ago,  on  the  ruins  of  a  mountain  top  absolutely  de- 
serted on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  fifteen  or  twenty  kilo- 
meters away  from  every  house.  She  lived  there  with 
a  maid-servant.  I  went  to  see  her.  She  had  certainly 
been  a  distinguished  woman  of  the  world.  She  re- 
ceived me  with  politeness  and  even  in  a  gracious  man- 
ner, but  I  know  nothing  about  her,  and  I  could  find  out 
nothing  about  her. 

**  As  for  the  man,  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  his  ill- 
omened  adventure: 

Look  round!  You  see  over  there  that  peaked 
woody  mountain  which  stands  by  itself  behind  La  Na- 
poule in  front  of  the  summits  of  the  Esterel;  it  is 
called  in  the  district  Snake  Mountain.  There  is  where 
my  solitary  lived  within  the  walls  of  a  little  antique 
temple  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 

322 
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Having  heard  about  him,  I  resolved  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  I  set  out  for  Cannes  on  horseback 
one  March  morning.  Leaving  my  steed  at  the  inn  at 
La  Napoule,  I  commenced  climbing  on  foot  that  singu- 
lar cave,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  perhaps,  or  two 
hundred  meters  in  height,  and  covered  with  aromatic 
plants,  especially  cysti,  whose  odor  is  so  sharp  and  pene- 
trating that  it  irritates  you  and  causes  you  discomfort. 
The  soil  is  stony,  and  you  can  see  gliding  over  the  peb- 
bles long  adders  which  disappear  in  the  grass.  Hence 
this  well-deserved  appellation  of  Snake  Mountain.  On 
certain  days,  the  reptiles  seem  to  spring  into  existence 
under  your  feet  when  you  climb  the  declivity  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  They  are  so  numerous  that 
you  no  longer  vdftture  to  go  on,  and  experience  a  strange 
sense  of  uneasiness,  not  fear,  for  those  creatures  are 
harmless,  but  a  sort  of  mysterious  terror.  I  had  sev- 
eral times  the  peculiar  sensation  of  climbing  a  sacred 
mountain  of  antiquity,  a  fantastic  hill  perfumed  and 
mysterious,  covered  with  cysti  and  inhabited  by  ser- 
pents and  crowned  with  a  temple. 

This  temple  still  exists.  They  told  me,  at  any  rate, 
that  it  was  a  temple;  for  I  did  not  seek  to  know  more 
about  it  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  illusion. 

So  then,  one  March  morning,  I  climbed  up  there 
under  the  pretext  of  admiring  the  country.  On  reach- 
ing the  top,  I  perceived,  in  fact,  walls  and  a  man  sit- 
ting on  a  stone.  He  was  scarcely  more  than  forty 
years  of  age,  though  his  hair  was  quite  white;  but  his 
beard  was  still  almost  black.  He  was  fondling  a  cat 
which  had  cuddled  itself  upon  his  knees,  and  did  not 
seem  to  mind  me.  I  took  a  walk  around  the  ruins, 
one  portion   of  which  covered  over  and   sliut  In  by 
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means  of  branches,  straw,  grass  and  stones,  was  in- 
habited by  him,  and  I  made  my  way  towards  the  place 
which  he  occupied. 

The  view  here  is  splendid.  On  the  right  is  the 
Esterel  with  its  peaked  summit  strangely  carved,  then 
the  boundless  sea  stretching  as  far  as  the  distant  coast 
of  Italy  with  its  numerous  capes,  facing  Cannes,  the 
Lerins  Islands  green  and  flat,  which  look  as  if  they 
were  floating,  and  the  last  of  which  shows  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  open  sea  an  old  castellated  fortress  with  bat- 
tlemented  towers  built  in  the  very  waves. 

Then,  commanding  a  view  of  green  mountain-side 
where  you  could  see,  at  an  equal  distance,  like  innumer- 
able eggs  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  shore  the  long  chaplet 
of  villas  and  white  villages  built  among  the  trees  rose 
the  Alps,  whose  summits  are  still  shrouded  in  a  hood 
of  snow. 

I  murmured : 

"  Good  heavens,  this  is  beautiful  1  *' 

The  man  raised  his  head,  and  said : 

"  Yes,  but  when  you  see  it  every  day,  it  is  mon- 
strous." 

Then  he  spoke,  he  chatted,  and  tired  himself  with 
talking  —  my  solitary,  I  detained  him. 

I  did  not  tarry  long  that  day,  and  only  endeavored 
to  ascertain  the  color  of  misanthropy.  He  created  on 
me  especially  the  impression  of  being  bored  with  other 
people,  weary  of  everything,  hopelessly  disillusioned 
and  disgusted  with  himself  as  well  as  the  rest. 

I  left  him  after  a  half-hour's  conversation.  But 
I  came  back,  eight  hours  later,  and  once  again  in  the 
following  week,  then  every  week,  so  that  before  two 
months  we  were  friends. 
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Now,  one  evening  at  the  close  of  May,  I  decided 
that  the  moment  had  arrived,  and  I  brought  provi- 
sions in  order  to  dine  with  him  on  Snake  Mountain. 

It  was  one  of  those  evenings  of  the  South  so  odorous 
in  that  country  where  flowers  are  cultivated  just  as 
wheat  is  in  the  North,  in  that  country  where  every 
essence  that  perfumes  the  flesh  and  the  dress  of  women 
is  manufactured,  one  of  those  evenings  when  the  breath 
of  the  innumerable  orange-trees  with  which  the  gardens 
and  all  the  recesses  of  the  dales  are  planted,  excite  and 
cause  languor  so  that  old  men  have  dreams  of  love. 

My  solitary  received  me  with  manifest  pleasure.  He 
willingly  consented  to  share  in  my  dinner. 

I  made  him  drink  a  little  wine,  to  which  he  had 
ceased  to  be  accustomed.  He  brightened  up  and  began 
to  talk  about  his  past  life.  He  had  always  resided  in 
Paris,  and  had,  it  seemed  to  me,  lived  a  gay  bachelor's 
life. 

I  asked  him  abruptly: 

"  What  put  into  your  head  this  funny  notion  of  going 
to  live  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  ?  " 

He  answered  immediately  : 

'*  Her  I  it  was  because  I  got  the  most  painful  shock 
that  a  man  can  experience.  But  why  hide  from  you 
this  misfortune  of  mine?  It  will  make  you  pity  me, 
perhaps  I  And  then  —  I  have  never  told  anyone — 
never  —  and  I  would  like  to  know,  for  once,  what  an- 
other thinks  of  it,  and  how  he  judges  it." 

**  Born  in  Paris,  brought  up  in  Paris,  I  grew  to  man- 
hood and  spent  my  life  in  that  city.  My  parents  had 
left  me  an  income  of  some  thousands  of  francs  a  year, 
and  1  procured  as  a  shelter,  a  modest  and  tranquil  place 
which  enabled  me  to  pass  as  wealthy  for  a  bachelor. 
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'^  I  had,  Bince  my  youth,  led  a  bachelor's  life.  Tou 
know  what  that  is.  Free  and  without  family,  resolved 
not  to  take  a  legitimate  wife,  I  passed  at  one  time  three 
months  with  one,  at  another  time  six  months  with  an- 
other)  then  a  year  without  a  companion,  taking  as  my 
prey  the  mass  of  women  who  are  cither  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  or  bought 

**  This  every  day,  or,  if  you  like  the  phrase  better, 
commonplace,  existence  agreed  with  me,  satisfied  my 
tiatural  tastes  for  changes  and  silliness.  I  lived  on 
the  boulevard,  in  theaters  and  cafes,  always  Out  of 
dDt)rs,  always  without  a  regular  home,  though  I  was 
comfortably  housed.  I  was  one  of  those  thousands  of 
beirtgs  who  let  themselves  float  like  corks,  through  life, 
for  whom  the  Walls  of  Paris  are  the  walls  of  the  world, 
and  who  have  no  care  about  anything,  having  no  passion 
fbr  anything.  I  was  what  is  called  a  good  fellow,  with* 
out  accomplishments  and  without  defects.  That  is  all. 
And  I  judge  myself  correctly. 

**  Then,  from  twenty  to  fbrty  years,  my  elci&tence 
flowed  along  slowly  Of  rapidly  without  any  remarkable 
event.  How  quickly  they.pa$$,  the  monstrous  years  of 
PariS)  when  none  of  tiiose  memories  worth  fixing  the 
date  of  find  way  into  .the  soulj  these  long  and  yet 
hurried  years,  trivial  fend  gay,  when  you  eat,  drink  and 
laugh  without  knowing  why,  your  lips  stretched  out 
towards  all  they  can  taste  and  all  they  can  kiss,  without 
having  a  longing  for  anything.  You  are  young,  and 
you  grow  old  without  doing  any  of  the  things  that 
Others  do,  without  any  attachment^  any  root,  any  bond, 
almost  without  friends,  without  family,  without  wife, 
without  children* 

**  So,  gently  and  quickly,  I  reached  my  fortieth  year; 
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•and  in  order  to  celebrate  this  anniversary,  I  invited  my- 
"sclf  to  take  a  good  dinner  all  alone  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cafes. 

*'  After  dinner,  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  I  would 
do.  I  felt  disposed  to  go  to  a  theater;  and  then  the 
idea  came  into  my  head  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Latin  quarters,  where  I  had  in  former  days  lived  as  a 
iaw-stiKknt.  So  I  made  my  way  across  Paris,  and  with- 
out premeditation  went  in  to  one  of  those  public^houses 
where  you  are  served  by  girls. 

*'  The  one  who  attended  at  my  table  was  quite  young, 
pretty,  and  merry-looking.  I  asked  her  to  take  a  drjnk, 
and  she  at  once  consented.  She  sat  down  opposite  me, 
and  gazed  at  me  with  a  practiced  eye,  without  knowing 
with  what  kind  of  a  male  she  had  to  db.  She  was  a 
ftir-haired  woman,  or  rather  a  fair-haired  girl,  a  fresh, 
quite  fresh  young  creature,  whom  you  guessed  to  be 
rosy  and  plump  under  her  swelling  bodice.  I  talked 
to  her  in  that  flattering  and  idiotic  style  which  we  al- 
ways adopt  with  girls  of  this  sort;  and  as  she  was  truly 
charming,  the  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  take  her 
with  me  —  always  with  a  view  to  celebrating  my  for- 
tieth year.  It  was  neither  a  long  nor  difficult  task.  She 
was  free,  she  told  me,  for  the  past  fortnight,  and  she 
forthwith  accepted  my  invitation  to  come  and  sup  with 
me  in  the  Halles  when  her  work  would  be  finished. 

"As  I  was  afraid  lest  she  might  give  me  the  slip  — 
you  never  can  tell  what  may  happen,  or  who  may  come 
into  those  drink-shops,  or  what  wind  may  blow  into  a 
woman's  head  —  I  remained  there  all  the  evening  wait* 
ing  for  her. 

**  I,  too,  had  been  free  for  the  past  month  or  two,  and 
watching  this  pretty  debutante  of  love  going  from  table 
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to  table,  I  asked  myself  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  worth  my  while  to  make  a  bargain  with  her  to 
live  with  me  for  some  time.  I  am  here  relating  to  you 
one  of  those  ordinary  adventures  which  occur  every  day 
in  the  lives  of  men  in  Paris. 

"  Excuse  me  for  such  gross  details.  Those  who  have 
not  loved  in  a  poetic  fashion  take  and  choose  women, 
as  you  choose  a  chop  in  a  butcher^s  shop  without  caring 
about  anything  save  the  quality  of  their  flesh. 

*'  Accordingly,  I  took  her  to  her  own  house  —  for  I 
had  a  regard  for  my  own  sheets.  It  was  a  little  work- 
ing-girl's lodgings  in  the  fifth  story,  clean  and  poor, 
and  I  spent  two  delightful  hours  there.  This  little  girl 
had  a  certain  grace  and  a  rare  attractiveness. 

"  When  I  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  I  advanced 
towards  the  mantelpiece  in  order  to  place  there  the  stip- 
ulated present,  after  having  agreed  on  a  day  for  a 
second  meeting  with  the  girl,  who  remained  in  bed,  I 
got  a  vague  glimpse  of  a  clock  without  a  globe,  two 
flower-vases  and  two  photographs,  one  of  them  very 
old,  one  of  those  proofs  on  glass  called  daguerreo- 
types. I  carelessly  bent  forward  towards  this  portrait, 
and  I  remained  speechless  at  the  sight,  too  amazed  to 
comprehend.  ...  It  was  my  own,  the  first  por- 
trait of  myself,  which  I  had  got  taken  in  the  days  when 
I  was  a  student  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

"  I  abruptly  snatched  it  up  to  examine  it  more  closely. 
I  did  not  deceive  myself  —  and  I  felt  a  desire  to  burst 
out  laughing,  so  unexpected  and  queer  did  the  thing  ap« 
pear  to  me. 

"I  asked; 

"  *  Who  IS  this  gentleman?  ' 

"  She  replied : 
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"  *  'Ti$  my  father,  whom  I  did  not  know.  Mamma 
left  it  to  me,  telling  me  to  keep  it,  as  it  might  be  useful 
to  me,  perhaps,  one  day  — ' 

*^  She  hesitated,  began  to  laugh,  and  went  on : 

" '  I  don't  know  in  what  way,  upon  my  word.  I 
don't  think  he'll  care  to  acknowledge  me.'    •• 

"  My  heart  went  beating  wildly,  like  the  mad  gallop 
of  a  runaway  horse.  I  replaced  the  portrait,  laying  it 
dpwn  flat  on  the  mantelpiece.  On  top  of  it  I  placed, 
without  even  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  two  notes  for 
a  hundred  francs,  which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
rushed  away,  exclaiming: 

"  *  We'll  meet  again  soon  —  by-bye,  darling  — 
by-bye.' 

*M  heard  her  answering: 

"  '  Till  Tuesday.' 

''  I  was  on  the  dark  staircase,  which  I  descended, 
groping  my  way  down. 

**  When  I  got  into  the  open  air,  I  saw  that  it  was 
raining,  and  I  started  at  a  great  pace  down  some  street 
or  other. 

"  I  walked  straight  on,  stupefied,  distracted,  trying 
to  jog  my  memory  1  Was  this  possible  ?  Yes.  I  re- 
membered all  of  a  sudden  a  girl  who  had  written  to 
me,  about  a  month  after  our  rupture,  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  child  by  me.  I  had  torn  or  burned  the  letter, 
and  had  forgotten  all  about  the  matter.  I  should  have 
looked  at  the  woman's  photograph  over  the  girl's  man- 
telpiece. But  would  I  have  recognized  it?  It  was 
the  photograph  of  an  old  woman,  it  seemed  to  me, 

"  I  reached  the  quay.  I  saw  a  bench,  and  sat  down 
on  it.  It  went  on  raining.  People  passed  from  time 
to  time  under  umbrellas.     Life  appeared  to  me  odious 
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•and  revolting,  fiill  of  miseries,  of  shames^  of  infamies 
deliberate  or  unconscious.  My  <kughter  I  ...  I 
had  just  perhaps  possessed  my  own  daugfit^erl  .  . 
And  Paris,  this  vast  Pari«,  sotober,  mournlui,  flirty, 
«ad,  Mack,  with  all  those  houses  shut  up,  wa's  iuU  of 
such  things,  adulteries,  incests,  violated  diildren,  I  re- 
called to  mind  what  I  had  been  told  about  bridges 
haunted  by  the  infamous  votaries  of  vice. 

"  I  had  acted,  without  wishing  k,  without  bding  aware 
of  it,  in  a  worse  fashion  than  these  ignoble  beings.  I 
had  entered  my  own  daughter*^  bed! 

**  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  into  the 
water.  I  was  madi  I  wandered  aboirt  till  dawn,  then 
I  came  back  to  my  own  house  to  think. 

"  I  thereupon  did  what  appeared  to  me  the  wisest 
thing.  I  desired  a  notary  to  send  for  this  little  girl, 
and  to  ask  her  under  what  conditions  her  mother  had 
given  her  the  portrait  of  him  whom  she  supposed  to  be 
her  father,  stating  that  he  was  intrusted  with  diis  duty 
by  a  friend. 

"  The  notary  executed  my  commands.  It  was  on  her 
death-bed  that  this  woman  had  designated  the  father  of 
her  daughter,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  priest,  whose 
name  was  giveft  to  me, 

'*  Then,  still  in  the  name  of  this  unknown  friend,  I 
got  half  of  my  fortune  sent  to  this  child,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  francs,  of  which  she  could  only 
get  the  income.  Then  I  resigned  my  employment  — 
and  here  I  am. 

"  While  wandering  along  this  shore,  I  found  this 
mountain,  and  I  stopped  there  —  up  to  what  time  I  am 
unable  to  say! 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  me,  and  of  what  I  have 
done?" 

I  replied  as  I  extended  my  hand  toward?  him : 

'*  You  have  done  what  you  ought  to  do.  Many  oth- 
ers would  have  attached  less  importance  to  this  odious 
fatality." 

He  went  on: 

**  I  know  that,  but  I  was  nearly  going  mad  on  ac- 
count of  it  It  seems  I  had  a  sensitive  soul  without 
ever  suspecting  it»  And  now  I  am  afraid  of  Paris,  as 
believers  are  bound  to  be  afraid  of  Hell.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  head  —  that  is  all  —  a  blow  re- 
sembling the  fall  of  a  tile  when  one  is  passing  through 
the  street.     1  am  getting  better  for  some  time  past." 

I  quitted  my  solitary.  I  was  much  disturbed  by  his 
narrative. 

I  saw  him  again  twice,  then  I  went  away,  for  I  never 
remain  in  the  South  after  the  month  of  May. 

When  I  came  back  in  the  following  year  the  man 
was  no  longer  on  Snake  Mountain;  and  I  have  never 
since  heard  anything  about  him. 

This  IS  the  history  of  my  hermit. 
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THE  cemetery,  filled  with  officers,  looked  like 
a  field  covered  with  flowers.  The  kepis  and 
the  red  trousers,  the  stripes  and  the  gold  but- 
tons, the  shoulder-knots  of  the  staff,  the  braid  of  the 
chasseurs  and  the  hussars,  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  tombs,  whose  crosses,  white  or  black,  opened  their 
mournful  arms  —  their  arms  of  iron,  marble,  or  wood 
—  over  the  vanished  race  of  the  dead. 

Colonel  Limousin's  wife  had  just  been  buried.  She 
had  been  drowned,  two  days  before,  while  taking  a  bath. 
It  was  over.  The  clergy  had  left;  but  the  colonel,  sup- 
ported by  two  brother-officers,  remained  standing  in 
front  of  the  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  saw  still 
the  oaken  coffin,  wherein  lay,  already  decomposed,  the 
body  of  his  young  wife. 

He  was  almost  an  old  man,  tall  and  thin,  with  white 
moustache;  and,  three  years  ago,  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  comrade,  left  an  orphan  on  the  death  of 
her  father.  Colonel  Sortis. 

The  captain  and  the  lieutenant,  on  whom  their  com- 
manding officer  was  leaning,  attempted  to  lead  him 
away.  He  resisted,  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  which  he 
heroically  held  back,  and  murmuring,  "  No,  no,  a  little 
while  longer  1  "  he  persisted  in  remaining  there,  his  legs 
bending  under  him,  at  the  side  of  that  pit,  which  seemed 
to  him  bottomless,  an  abyss  into  which  had  fallen  his 
heart  and  his  life,  all  that  he  held  dear  on  earth. 

Suddenly,  General  Ormont  came  up,  seized  the  col- 
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onel  by  the  arm,  and  dragging  him  from  the  spot  almost 
by  force  said:  "  Come,  come,  my  old  comrade  1  you 
must  not  remain  here." 

The  colonel  thereupon  obeyed,  and  went  back  to  his 
quarters.  As  he  opened  the  door  of  his  study,  he  saw 
a  letter  on  the  table.  When  he  took  it  in  his  hands,  he 
was  near  falling  with  surprise  and  emotion;  he  recog- 
nized his  wife's  hand-writing.  And  the  letter  bore  the 
post-mark  and  the  date  of  the  same  day.  He  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  read: 

"  Father, 

"  Permit  me  to  call  you  still  father,  as  in  days 
gone  by.  When  you  receive  this  letter,  I  shall  be  dead 
and  under  the  clay.  Therefore,  perhaps,  you  may  for- 
give me. 

**  I  do  not  want  to  excite  your  pity  or  to  extenuate 
my  sin.  I  only  want  to  tell  the  entire  and  complete 
truth,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  woman  who,  in  an 
hour's  time,  is  going  to  kill  herself. 

"  When  you  married  me  through  generosity,  I  gave 
myself  to  you  through  gratitude,  and  I  loved  you  with 
all  my  girlish  heart.  I  loved  you  as  I  loved  my  own 
father  —  almost  as  much ;  and  one  day,  while  I  sat  on 
your  knee,  and  you  were  kissing  me,  I  called  you 
'  Father  '  in  spite  of  myself.  It  was  a  cry  of  the  heart, 
instinctive,  spontaneous.  Indeed,  you  were  to  me  a 
father,  nothing  but  a  father.  You  laughed,  and  you 
said  to  me,  *  Address  me  always  in  that  way,  my  child; 
it  gives  me  pleasure.' 

"  We  came  to  the  city;  and  —  forgive  me,  father  — 
I  fell  in  love.  Ah!  I  resisted  long,  well,  nearly  two 
years  —  and  then  I  yielded,  I  sinned,  I  became  a  fallen 
.woman. 
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**  And  as  to  him?  You  will  never  guess  who  he  is. 
I  am  easy  enough  about  that  matter,  since  there  were  a 
dozen  officers  always  around  me  and  with  me,  whom 
you  called  my  twelve  constellations. 

**  Father,  do  not  seek  to  know  him,  and  do  not  hate 
him.  He  only  did  what  any  man,  no  matter  whom, 
would  have  done  in  his  place,  and  then  I  am  sure  that 
he  loved  me,  too,  with  all  his  heart. 

**  But  listen !  One  day  we  had  an  appointment  in 
the  isle  of  Becasses  —  you  know  the  little  isle,  close  to 
the  mill.  I  had  to  get  there  by  swimming,  and  he  had 
to  wait  for  me  in  a  thicket,  and  then  to  remain  there 
till  nightfall,  so  that  nobody  should  see  him  going  away. 
I  had  just  met  him  when  the  branches  opened,  and  we 
saw  Philippe,  your  orderly,  who  had  surprised  us.  I 
felt  that  we  were  lost,  and  I  uttered  a  great  cry.  There- 
upon he  said  to  me  —  he,  my  lover — *  Go,  swim  back 
quietly,  my  darling,  and  leave  me  here  with  this  man.' 

**  I  went  away  so  excited  that  I  was  near  drowning 
myself,  and  I  came  back  to  you  expecting  that  some- 
thing dreadful  was  about  to  happen. 

**  An  hour  later,  Philippe  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone, 
in  the  lobby  outside  the  drawing-room  where  I  met  him : 
*  I  am  at  madamc's  orders,  if  she  has  any  letters  to  give 
me.'  Then  I  knew  that  he  had  sold  himself,  and  that 
my  lover  had  bought  him. 

**  I  gave  him  some  letters,  in  fact  —  all  my  letters  — 
he  took  them  away,  and  brought  me  back  the  answers. 

"  This  lasted  about  two  months.  We  had  confidence 
in  him,  as  you  had  confidence  in  him  yourself. 

"  Now,  father,  here  is  what  happened.  One  day,  in 
the  same  isle  which  I  had  to  reach  by  swimming,  but 
this  time  alone,  I  found  your  orderly.     This  man  had 
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been  waiting  for  me;  amd  be  rnf ormed  me  that  be  waa 
going  to*  reveal  crerythmg  aiboiit  ns  tD  ydtiy  and  disliver 
to  you  the  letters  wluch  he  haid  kept^  stoieiF,  if  i  didi 
not  yield  to  his  desires. 

"  ObF  father^  faEtbcr,  I  was  ffllkd  with  fear  ^— a  cow- 
ardly fear,  an  unworthy  foar^  a  fsar  alyorve  arl^  of  youy 
who  had  been  so  good  to  me,  and  l^faonr  I  haxdi  deceived 

—  fear  onr  hid  account  too  ^^  yoit  would  ban'  Idkled  him 

—  for  ttqsself  also)  perhaps  I  i  cannot  tcil  -^  i  wad  mady 
desperate ;  I  thought  of  once  more  buying  tbisf  wirelick, 
wfco  Wed  me,  too*—- bow  sfaamiicfuil 

''  We  are  so  ^eak^  we  woradd,  we  Ibsto  oai^  beads)  more 
easily  than  you  do.  And  then,  when  a  woman  oncff 
fallb,  she  aWays^  faUs)  kmrer  and  k^er.'  Did;  I  kmow 
wkui  I  was  dmng?  I  understood  onfljp  that  one  of  yow 
two  and  I  were  going  to  die  —  and  I  gave  myself  to 
this  brute. 

^*  You  see;,  fibber,  that  I  da  not  seek  to  excuse  myself. 

"  Then,  then  —  then  what  I  should  have  foreseen 
happened  —  he  had  the  better  of  mb  again^  and'  again, 
wJien  be  wished>  byt  terrifying:  me..  He,  too;  bai  been 
my  lover,  like  the  other,  every  day.  Is  not  this  abom-» 
inable  ?     Ahd*  what  punishment,  farther  ? 

"  Sot  therib  it  is  ali  over  with  me..  I  must  die.  While 
I  lived,j  I  could  not  confess  swib  a!  crime  to  yom  Dea;d, 
I  dare  everytbifig^     I  ooidd  not  do  otherwise  than  die 

—  nothing  could  have  washed  me  dean  r—  i  wsas»  too* 
polluted.  I  could  no  longer  love  or  be  loved.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  stained  everyone  by  merely  allowing 
my  hand  to  be  touched. 

"  Presently  I  am  going  to  take  my  bath,  and  I  will 
never  come  back. 

**  This  letter  for  you  will  go  to  my  lover.     It  will 
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reach  him  when  I  am  dead,  and  without  anyone  knowing 
anything  about  it,  he  will  forward  it  to  you,  accomplish- 
ing my  last  wishes.  And  you  shall  read  it  on  your  re- 
turn from  the  cemetery. 

**  Adieu,  father  I  I  have  no  more  to  tell  you.  Do 
whatever  you  wish,  and  forgive  me." 

The  colonel  wiped  his  forehead,  which  was  covered 
with  perspiration.  His  coolness;  the  coolness  of  days 
when  he  had  stood  on  the  field  of  battle,  suddenly  came 
back  to  him.     He  rang. 

A  man-servant  made  his  appearance.  "  Send  in  Phil- 
ippe to  me,"  said  he.  Then,  he  opened  the  drawer  of 
his  table. 

The  man  entered  almost  immediately  —  a  big  soldier 
with  red  moustache,  a  malignant  look,  and  a  cunning 
eye. 

The  colonel  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

"  You  are  going  to  tell  me  the  name  of  my  wife's 
lover." 

**But,  my  colonel — " 

The  officer  snatched  his  revolver  out  of  the  half-open 
drawer. 

"  Come  I  quick  I     You  know  I  do  not  jest  I  " 

"Well  —  my  colonel  —  it  is  Captain  Saint-Albert." 

Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  this  name  when  a  flame 
flashed  between  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  on  his  face,  his 
forehead  pierced  by  a  ball. 
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WHILE  descending  the  wide  staircase  of  the 
club  heated  like  a  conservatory  by  the  stove 
the  Baron  de  Mordiane  had  left  his  fur-coat 
open;  therefore,  when  the  huge  street-door  closed  be- 
hind him  he  felt  a  shiver  of  intense  cold  run  through 
him,  one  of  those  sudden  and  painful  shivers  which 
make  us  feel  sad,  as  if  we  were  stricken  with  grief. 
Moreover,  he  had  lost  some  money,  and  his  stomach 
for  some  time  past  had  troubled  him,  no  longer  permit- 
ting him  to  eat  as  he  liked. 

He  went  back  to  his  own  residence;  and,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  thought  of  his  great,  empty  apartment,  of 
his  footman  asleep  in  the  ante-chamber,  of  the  dressing- 
room  in  which  the  water  kept  tepid  for  the  evening 
toilet  simmered  pleasantly  under  the  chafing-dish  heated 
by  gas,  and  the  bed,  spacious,  antique,  and  solemn-look- 
ing, like  a  mortuary  couch,  caused  another  chill,  more 
mournful  still  than  that  of  the  icy  atmosphere,  to  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  the  inmost  core  of  his 
flesh. 

For  some  years  past  he  had  felt  weighing  down  on 
him  that  load  of  solitude  which  sometimes  crushes  old 
bachelors.  Formerly,  he  had  been  strong,  lively,  and 
gay,  giving  all  his  days  to  sport  and  all  his  nights  to 
festive  gatherings.  Now,  he  had  grown  dull,  and  no 
longer  took  pleasure  in  anything.  Exercise  fatigued 
him;  suppers  and  even  dinners  made  him  ill;  women 
iV-22  337 
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annoyed  him  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  amused 
him. 

The  monotony  of  evenings  all  like  each  other,  of  the 
same  friends  met  agi^fl  In  th^  9Sifne  place,  at  the  club, 
of  the  same  game  with  a  good  hand  and  a  run  of  luck. 
oi  the  sftoi^  talk  on  th^  ^am^  topi«»  of  the  papie  -witty 
f^rnarl^  by  the  fame  lips,  of  th^e  sanfie  jok^  on  the  same 
ih^nus^i  of  tb^  Paoie  scandals  about  the  sgme  women, 
4ifigM«ted  him  so  much  as  to  njakc  him  fe«l  »t  times 
^  y^rit^ble  inclination  to  commit  suicide.  He  could 
no  longer  lead  this  life  regular  ^od  iq^ne,  so  common- 
place, PQ  friyolou*  and  so  dull  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
f^lt  a  lodging  for  something  tranquil,  restfuli  comfort- 
4blp.  without  knowing  wh^t. 

He  certainly  did  not  think  oi  getting  married,  for 
he  did  not  f(?el  in  himf^lf  iHiffici^nj:  fgrtityde  to  submit 
to  tb^  melancholy,  thp  conjugfl  serv'itude,  to  th^t  hate- 
ful j^^«tence  of  two  beings,  who,  always  tpgether^  knew 
one  another  so  well  that  one  CQuld  not  utter  a  word 
which  the  other  would  not  anticipate,  could  not  make 
a  single  movement  which  would  not  be  foreseen,  couW 
not  have  any  thought  or  de^ir/e  or  opinion  which  would 
not  b^  diyinedr  He  conwdered  that  a  woman  could 
only  be  agreeable  to  see  again  when  yon  know  her  but 
slightly,  when  there  is  something  mysterious  and  unex- 
plored attached  to  her,  when  she  remains  disquieting, 
hidden  behind  a  veil  Tberf fore,  what  he  would  re- 
quire wa«  a  family  without  familyJJfc,  wherein  be  might 
spend  only  a  portion  of  hip  existence;  and,  again*  he 
was  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  his  «on» 

For  the  past  year  he  had  boen  constantly  thinking  of 
this,  feeling  an  irritating  desire  springing  up  within  him 
to  see  him,  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him.     He  had 
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become  the  father  of  this  child,  while  6till  a  ydung  man, 
in  the  midst  of  dramatic  and  touching  incidents.  The 
boy  dispatched  to  the  Souths  had  been  brought  up  neat 
Marseilles  without  ever  hearing  his  father's  name. 

The  latter  had  at  first  paid  from  month  to  month  for 
the  nurture,  then  for  the  education  and  the  expense  of 
holidays  for  the  lad,  and  finally  had  provided  an  allow- 
ance for  him  on  making  a  sensible  match.  A  discreet 
notary  had  acted  as  an  intermediary  without  ever  dis- 
closing anything. 

The  Baron  de  Mordiane  accordingly  knew  merely 
that  a  child  of  his  was  living  somewhere  in  the  neigh^ 
borhood  of  Marseilles,  that  he  was  looked  Upon  as  in- 
telligent and  well-educated,  that  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  an  architect  and  contractor,  to  who&e  busi- 
ness he  had  succeeded^  He  was  also  believed  to  be 
worth  a  lot  of  money. 

Why  should  he  not  go  and  see  this  unknown  son 
without  telling  his  name,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment 
about  him  at  first  and  to  assure  himself  that  he  would  be 
able,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  find  an  agreeable  refuge  in 
this  family  ? 

He  had  acted  handsomely  towards  the  young  man^ 
had  settled  a  good  fortune  on  him,  which  had  been 
thankfully  accepted.  He  was,  therefore,  certain  that 
he  would  not  find  himself  clashing  against  any  inordi- 
nate sense  of  self-importance;  and  this  thought,  this  de^ 
sire,  which  every  day  returned  to  him  afresh,  of  setting 
out  for  the  South,  tantalized  him  like  a  kind  of  itching 
sensation.  A  strange  self-regarding  feeling  of  affec- 
tion also  attracted  him,  bringing  before  his  mental  vi- 
sion this  pleasant,  warm  abode  by  the  seaside,  where  be 
would  meet  his  young  and  pretty  daughtef-in-law,  his 
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grandchildren,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  his  son, 
who  would  recall  to  his  memory  the  charming  and 
short-lived  adventure  of  bygone  years.  He  regretted 
only  having  given  so  much  money,  and  that  this  money 
had  prospered  in  the  young  man's  hands,  thus  prevent- 
ing him  from  any  longer  presenting  himself  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  benefactor. 

He  hurried  along,  with  all  these  thoughts  running 
through  his  brain,  and  the  collar  of  his  fur-coat  wrapped 
round  his  head.  Suddenly  he  made  up  his  mind.  A 
cab  was  passing;  he  hailed  it,  drove  home,  -and,  when 
his  valet,  just  roused  from  a  nap,  had  opened  the  door. 

*'  Louis,"  said  he,  "  we  start  to-morrow  evening  for 
Marseilles.  We'll  remain  there  perhaps  a  fortnight. 
You  will  make  all  the  necessary  preparations." 

The  train  rushed  on  past  the  Rhone  with  its  sand- 
banks, then  through  yellow  plains,  bright  villages,  and 
a  wide  expanse  of  country,  shut  in  by  bare  mountains, 
which  rose  on  the  distant  horizon. 

The  Baron  de  Mordiane,  waking  up  after  a  night 
spent  in  a  sleeping  compartment  of  the  train,  looked 
at  himself,  in  a  melancholy  fashion,  in  the  little  mirror 
of  his  dressing-case.  The  glaring  sun  of  the  South 
showed  him  some  wrinkles  which  he  had  not  observed 
before  —  a  condition  of  decrepitude  unnoticed  in  the 
imperfect  light  of  Parisian  rooms.  He  thought,  as  he 
examined  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  rumpled 
lids,  the  temples,  the  skinny  forehead; 

**  Damn  it,  I've  not  merely  got  the  gloss  taken  off  — 
I've  become  quite  an  old  fogy." 

And  his  desire  for  rest  suddenly  increased,  with 
a  vague  yearning,  born  in  him  for  the  first  time,  to  take 
his  grandchildren  on  his  knees. 
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About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  arrived  in  a 
landau  which  he  had  hired  at  Marseilles,  in  front  of 
one  of  those  houses  of  Southern  France  so  white,  at 
the  end  of  their  avenues  of  plane-trees  that  they  dazzle 
us  and  make  our  eyes  droop.  He  smiled  as  he  pursued 
his  way  along  the  walk  before  the  house,  and  re- 
flected: 

"  Deuce  take  it!  this  is  a  nice  place." 

Suddenly,  a  young  rogue  of  five  or  six  made  his  ap- 
pearance, starting  out  of  a  shrubbery,  and  remained 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  path,  staring  at  the  gentle- 
man with  eyes  wide  open. 

Mordiane  came  over  to  him: 

"  Good  morrow,  my  boy." 

The  brat  made  no  reply. 

The  baron,  then,  stooping  down,  took  him  up  in  his 
arms  to  kiss  him,  but,  the  next  moment,  suffocated  by 
the  smell  of  garlic  with  which  the  child  seemed  im- 
pregnated all  over,  he  put  him  back  again  on  the  ground, 
muttering : 

**  Oh !  it  is  the  gardener's  son." 

And  he  proceeded  towards  the  house. 

The  linen  was  hanging  out  to  dry  on  a  cord  before 
the  door  —  shirts  and  chemises,  napkins,  dish-cloths, 
aprons,  and  sheets,  while  a  row  of  socks,  hanging  from 
strings  one  above  the  other,  filled  up  an  entire  window, 
like  sausages  exposed  for  sale  in  front  of  a  pork-butcher's 
shop. 

The  baron  announced  his  arrival.  A  servant-girl  ap- 
peared, a  true  servant  of  the  South,  dirty  and  untidy, 
with  her  hair  hanging  in  wisps  and  falling  over  her  face, 
while  her  petticoat  under  the  accumulation  of  stains 
which  had  soiled  it  had  retained  only  a  certain  uncouth 
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remnant  of  its  old  color,  a  hue  suitable  for  a  country 
fair  or  a  mountebank's  tights. 

He  asked : 

**  Is  M.  Duchoux  at  home?  '• 

He  had  many  years  ago,  in  the  mocking  spirit  of  a 
skeptical  man  of  pleasure,  given  this  name  to  the  found- 
ling, in  order  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had 
been  picked  up  under  a  cabbage. 

The  servant-girl  asked: 

"  Do  you  want  M.  Duchoux?  " 

**  Yes.'' 

"  Well,  he  is  in  the  big  room  drawing  up  his  plans." 

"  Tell  him  that  M.  Merlin  wishes  to  speak  to  him." 

She  replied,  in  amazement : 

**  Hey !  go  inside  then,  if  you  want  to  sec  him." 

And  she  bawled  out : 

**  Monsieur  Duchoux  —  a  call." 

The  baron  entered,  and  in  a  spacious  apartment,  ren- 
dered dark  by  the  windows  being  half^closed,  he  indis- 
tinctly traced  out  persons  and  things,  which  appeared 
to  him  very  slovenly  looking. 

Standing  in  front  of  a  table  laden  with  articles  of 
every  sort,  a  little  bald  man  was  tracing  lines  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper. 

He  interrupted  his  work,  and  advanced  two  steps. 
His  waistcoat  left  open,  his  unbuttoned  breeches,  and 
his  turned-up  shirt-sleeves,  indicated  that  he  felt  hot, 
and  his  muddy  shoes  showed  that  it  had  rained  hard 
some  days  before. 

He  asked  with  a  very  pronounced  southern  accent: 

**  Whom  have  I  the  honor  of  —  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Merlin  —  I  came  to  consult  you  about  a 
purchase  of  building-ground." 
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"Ha!  ha!  very  well!" 

Afid  Duchotix^  turning  towards  his  wtfe^  \fho  was 
knitting  in  the  shade : 

"  Clear  off  a  chair,  JdS^jAine.'* 

Mordiane  then  sat^  a  young  woman,  who  appeared 
already  old,  as  wotAen  loot  old  at  twenty-five  in  the 
provinces,  for  want  of  attention  to-  their  persons^  tdgu- 
kr  washings  and  all  the  little  cares  bestowed  on  femi- 
nine toilet  which  make  them  fresh,  and  preserve,  till  the 
age  of  fifty,  the  charm  and  beauty  .of  the  sex.  With  a 
necksrchidf^o>ver  hei  sfaouldera^  her  hair  clumsily  braided 
—  though  it  was  lovely  bair,  tbrck  and  black,  you  could 
see  that  it  tra^f  badly  brushed  —  she  stretched  out  to- 
wards a  chair  hamle  like  thode  oi  a  sefvant,  and  re- 
moved  ftn  infant's  roije,  a  knife,  a  fag-^end  of  pack^^ 
brffa<il,  an  empty  flower^pot,  and  a  gt easy  (date  left  cftt 
the  seaty  which  she  then  moved  over  towards  the  visitor* 

He  mit  dowftr  and.  presently  noticed  that  Dudioux's 
work^talyk  had  aa  ity  m.  addition  to  the  h&cks  and  pan 
pers,  t\to  salads  recently  gathered,  a  washhband  basins  a; 
hair^brash/  a  nstpkiny  a  revolver,  and  a  mimbcr  cpf  cupis 
which  had  not  bc^n  cleianed. 

The  architect  perceivtA  this  look,  and  said  with  a 
smile; 

**  E^cctrse  osl  there  is  a  little  disorder  in  the  room  — 
it  is  &mfiig  tor  the  dbildren." 

And  be  drem  across  his  chair^  in  order  to  chat  with 
his  client. 

^^  Sa  thtn  fou  rrr  lookirtg  out  fov  a  pidce  of  grodnd 
ijT  the  neighborhood  of  Marseille^  ?  '* 

His  breathy  thcna^  not  dose  to  the  baron,  carried 
towards  the  latter  that  odor  bi  garlic  whic^h  thd  people 
of  the  South  exhale  as  fliowets  dh  their  pevf ome. 
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Mordiane  asked : 

*'  Is  it  your  son  that  I  met  under  the  plane-trees  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Yes,  the  second." 

**  You  have  two  of  them?  " 

"  Three,  monsieur;  one  a  year." 

And  Duchoux  looked  full  of  pride. 

The  baron  was  thinking : 

*'  If  they  all  have  the  same  perfume,  their  nursery 
must  be  a  real  conservatory." 

He  continued: 

"  Yes,  I  would  like  a  nice  piece  of  ground  near  the 
sea,  on  a  little  solitary  strip  of  beach  — " 

Thereupon  Duchoux  proceeded  to  explain.  He  had 
ten,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  more»  pieces  of  ground 
of  the  kind  required,  at  different  prices  and  suited  to 
different  tastes.  He  talked  just  as  a  fountain  flows, 
smiling,  self-satisfied,  wagging  his  bald  round  head. 

And  Mordiane  was  reminded  of  a  little  woman,  fair- 
haired,  slight,  with  a  somewhat  melancholy  look,  and  a 
tender  fashion  of  murmuring,  "  My  darling,"  of  which 
the  mere  remembrance  made  the  blood  stir  in  his  veins. 
She  had  loved  him  passionately,  madly,  for  three 
months;  then,  becoming  pregnant  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  who  was  a  governor  of  a  colony,  she  had  run 
away  and  concealed  herself,  distracted  with  despair  and 
terror,  till  the  birth  of  the  child,  which  Mordiane  car- 
ried off  one  summer's  evening,  and  which  they  had  not 
laid  eyes  on  afterwards. 

She  died  of  consumption  three  years  later,  over  there, 
in  the  colony  of  which  her  husband  was  governor,  and 
to  which  she  had  gone  across  to  join  him.  And  here, 
in  front  of  him,  was  their  son,  who  was  saying,  in  the 
metallic  tones  with  which  he  rang  out  his  closing  words  : 
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**  This  piece  of  ground,  monsieur,  is  a  rare  chance  — " 

And  Mordiane  recalled  the  other  voice,  light  as  the 
touch  of  a  gentle  breeze,  as  it  used  to  murmur: 

**  My  darling,  we  shall  never  part  — " 

And  he  remembered  that  soft,  deep,  devoted  glance 
in  those  eyes  of  blue,  as  he  watched  the  round  eye,  also 
blue,  but  vacant,  of  this  ridiculous  little  man,  who,  for 
all  that,  bore  a  resemblance  to  his  mother. 

Yes,  he  looked  more  and  more  like  her  every  mo- 
ment —  like  her  in  accent,  in  movement,  in  his  entire  de- 
portment—  he  was  like  her  in  the  way  an  ape  is  like 
a  man;  but  still  he  was  hers;  he  displayed  a  thousand 
external  characteristics  peculiar  to  her,  though  in  an 
unspeakably  distorted,  irritating,  and  revolting  form. 

The  baron  was  galled,  haunted  as  he  was  all  of 
a  sudden  by  this  resemblance,  horrible,  each  instant 
growing  stronger,  exasperating,  maddening,  torturing 
him  like  a  nightmare,  like  a  weight  of  remorse. 

He  stammered  out: 

"  When  can  we  look  at  this  piece  of  ground  to- 
gether?'' 

"  Why,  to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"  Yes,  to-morrow.     At  what  hour?  " 

"  One  o'clock." 

"  All  right." 

The  child  he  had  met  in  the  avenue  appeared  before 
the  open  door,  exclaiming : 

"Dadal" 
There  was  no  answer. 

Mordiane  had  risen  up  with  a  longing  to  escape,  to 
run  off,  which  made  his  legs  tremble.  This  "  dada  " 
had  hit  him  like  a  bullet.  It  was  to  him  that  it  was 
addressed,  it  was  intended  for  him,  this  **  dada,"  smell- 
ing of  garlic  —  this  "  dada  "  of  the  South. 
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Oh  1  how  sweet  had  been  the  perfume  exhaled  by  her, 
his  sweetheart  of  bygone  days  1 

Duchoux  saw  him  to  the  door. 

*'  This  house  is  your  own  ?  "  said  the  baron. 

"Yes,  monsieur;  I  bought  it  recently.  And  I  am 
prOud  of  it.  I  am  a  child  of  accident,  monsieur,  and 
I  don't  want  to  hide  it;  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  owe  noth- 
ing to  anyone;  I  am  the  son  of  my  own  efforts;  I  owe 
everything  to  myself." 

The  little  boy,  who  remained  on  the  threshold,  kept 
still  exclaiming,  though  at  some  distance  away   from 
them: 
."Dadal" 

Mordiane,^  shaking  with  a  shivering  fit,  seized  with 
panic,  Bed  as  one  flies  away  from  a  great  danger. 

**  He  is  going  to  guess  who  I  am,  to  recognize  mc," 
he  thought.  **  He  is  going  to  take  me  in  his  arms,  and 
to  call  out  to  me,  '  Dada,'  while  giving  me  a  kiss  per- 
fumed with  garlic.*' 

**  To-morrow,  monsieur." 

"  To-morrow,  at  one  o'clock." 

The  landau  rolled  over  the  white  road. 

**  Coachman  1  to  the.railway-istationl  " 

And  he  heard  two  voices,  one  far  aWay  and  sweet, 
the  faint,  sad  voice  of  the  dead,  saying:  "  My  darling," 
and  .the  other  sonorous,'  ^ing-song,  frightful,  bawling 
out,  **  Dada,"  just  as  people  bawl  out,  **  Stop  himl  " 
when  a  thief  is  flying  through  the  street. 

Next  evening,  as  he  entered  the  club,  the  Count 
d'Etr^iUis  said  to  hinj:  ; 

"  We  have  not  seen  you   for  the  last  three  days. 
Have  you'beeft  ill?  " 
:   "  Y6s,  a  little  unwell.'    I  ^t  headaches  from  time  to 


time." 
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THE  humid,  gray  sky  seemed  to  weigh  down  on 
the  vast  brown  plain.  The  odor  of  Autumn, 
the  sad  odor  of  bare,  moist  lands,  of  fallen 
leaves,  of  dead  grass,  made  the  stagnant  evening  air 
more  thick  and  heavy.  The  peasants  were  still  at 
work,  scattered  through  the  fields,  waiting  for  the  stroke 
of  the  Angelus  to  call  them  back  to  the  farm-houses, 
whose  thatched  roofs  were  visible  here  and  there 
through  the  branches  of  the  leafless  trees  which  pro- 
tected the  apple-gardens  against  the  wind. 

At  the  side  of  the  road,  on  a  heap  of  clothes,  a  very 
small  male  child  seated  with  its  legs  apart,  was  playing 
with  a  potato,  which  he  now  and  then  let  fall  on  his 
dress,  while  five  women  bent  down  with  their  rumps  in 
the  air,  were  picking  sprigs  of  colza  in  the  adjoining 
plain.  With  a  slow  continuous  movement,  all  along 
the  great  cushions  of  earth  which  the  plow  had  just 
turned  up,  they  drove  in  sharp  wooden  stakes,  and  then 
cast  at  once  into  the  hole  so  formed  the  plant,  already 
a  little  withered,  which  sank  on  the  side;  then  they  cov- 
ered over  the  root,  and  went  on  with  their  work. 

A  man  who  was  passing,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and 
wearing  wooden  shoes,  stopped  near  the  child,  took  it 
up,  and  kissed  it.  Then  one  of  the  women  rose  up, 
and  came  across  to  him.     She  was  a  big,  red-haired  girl, 
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with  large  hips,  waist,  and  shoulders,  a  tall  Norman 
woman,  with  yellow  hair  in  which  there  was  a  blood- 
red  tint. 

She  said,  in  a  resolute  voice : 

''  Here  you  are,  Cesaire  —  well  ?  " 

The  man,  a  thin  young  fellow  with  a  melancholy  air, 
murmured : 

**  Well,  nothing  at  all  —  always  the  same.'* 

"He  won't  have  it?" 

"  He  won't  have  it." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?  " 

"  What  do  you  say  I  ought  to  do?  ** 

"  Go  see  the  cure." 

"  I  will." 

'*  Go  at  once!" 

"  I  will." 

And  they  stared  at  each  other.  He  held  the  child 
in  his  arms  all  the  time.  He  kissed  it  once  more,  and 
then  put  it  down  again  on  the  woman's  clothes. 

In  the  distance,  between  two  farm-houses,  could  be 
seen  a  plow  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  driven  along  by  a 
man.  They  moved  on  very  gently,  the  horse,  the  plow, 
and  the  laborer,  under  the  dim  evening  sky. 

The  woman  went  on: 

"  What,  then,  did  your  father  say?  " 

"  He  said  he  would  not  have  it." 

"Why  wouldn't  he  have  it?" 

The  young  man  pointed  towards  the  child  whom  he 
had  just  put  back  on  the  ground,  then  with  a  glance  he 
drew  her  attention  to  the  man  drawing  the  plow  yon- 
der there. 

And  be  said  emphatically  j 
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(( 


Because  'tis  his  —  this  child  of  yours.** 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  in  an  angry 
tone  said : 

"  Faith  everyone  knows  it  well  —  that  it  is  Victor's. 
And  what  about  it  after  all?  I  made  a  slip.  Am  I 
the  only  woman  that  did?  My  mother  also  made  a 
slip  before  me,  and  then  yours  did  the  same  before  she 
married  your  dad  I  Who  is  it  that  hasn't  made  a  slip 
in  the  country.  I  made  a  slip  with  Victor,  because  he 
took  advantage  of  me  while  I  was  asleep  in  the  barn, 
it*s  true,  and  afterwards  it  happened  between  us  when 
I  wasn't  asleep.  I  certainly  would  have  married  him  if 
he  weren't  a  servant-man.  Am  I  a  worse  woman  for 
that?" 

The  man  said  simply: 

"  As  for  me,  I  like  you  just  as  you  are,  with  or  with- 
out the  child.  *Tis  only  my  father  that  opposes  me. 
All  the  same,  I'll  see  about  settling  the  business." 

She  answered : 

**  Go  to  the  cure  at  once." 

"  Fm  going  to  him." 

And  he  set  forth  with  his  heavy  peasant's  tread;  while 
the  girl,  with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  turned  round  to 
pick  her  colza. 

In  fact,  the  man  who  thus  went  off,  Cesaire 
Houlbreque,  the  son  of  deaf  old  Amable  Houlbreque, 
wanted  to  marry  in  spite  of  his  father,  Celeste  Levesque, 
who  had  a  child  by  Victor  Lecoq,  a  mere  laborer  on 
his  parent's  farm,  turned  out  of  doors  for  this  act. 

Moreover,  the  heirarchy  of  caste  does  not  exist  in 
the  fields,  and  if  the  laborer  is  thrifty,  he  becomes,  by 
taking  a  farm  in  his  turn,  the  equal  of  his  former  mas- 
ter. 
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So  Cesaire  Houlbrique  went  off  with  his  whip  under 
his  arm,  brooding  over  his  own  thoughts,  and  lifting 
up  one  after  the  other  his  heavy  wooden  shoes  daubed 
with  clay.  Certainly  he  desired  to  marry  Celeste 
Levesque.  He  wanted  her  with  her  thild,  because  it 
was  the  woman  he  required.  He  could  not  say  why: 
but  he  knew  it,  he  was  sure  of  it.  He  had  only  to  look 
at  her  to  be  convinced  of  it,  to  feel  himself  quite  jolly, 
quite  stirred  up,  as  it  were  turned  into  a  pure  animal 
through  contentment.  He  even  found  a  pleasure  in 
kissing  the  little  boy,  Victor's  little  boy,  because  he  had 
come  out  of  her. 

And  he  gazed,  without  hate,  at  the  distant  profile  of 
the  man  who  was  driving  his  plow  along  on  the  hori- 
zon's edge. 

But  old  Amable  did  not  want  this  marriage.  He 
opposed  it  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  deaf  man,  with  a 
violent  obstinacy. 

Cesaire  in  vain  shouted  in  his  ear,  in  that  ear  which 
still  heard  a  few  sounds: 

"  rU  take  good  care  of  you,  daddy.  I  tell  you  she's 
a  good  girl  and  strong,  too,  and  also  thrifty." 

The  old  man  repeated : 

**  As  long  as  I  live,  I  won't  see  her  your  wife.'* 

And  nothing  could  get  the  better  of  him,  nothing 
could  bend  his  severity.  One  hope  only  was  left  to 
Cesaire.  Old  Amable  was  afraid  of  the  cure  through 
apprehension  of  the  death  which  he  felt  drawing  nigh. 
He  had  not  much  fear  of  the  good  God  nor  of  the 
Devil  nor  of  Hell  nor  of  Purgatory,  of  which  he  had 
no  conception,  but  he  dreaded  the  priest,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  burial,  as  one  might  fear  the  doctors 
through  horror  of  diseases.     For  the  last  eight  days 
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Celeste,  who  knew  this  weakness  of  the  old  man,  had 
been  urging  Cesaire  to  go  and  find  the  cure ;  but  Cesalre 
always  hesitated,  because  he  had  not  much  liking  for  the 
black  robe,  which  represented  to  him  hands  always 
stretched  out  for  collections  for  blessed  bread. 

However,  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  he  proceeded 
towards  the  presbytery,  thinking  in  what  manner  he 
would  speak  about  his  case. 

The  Abbe  Raffin,  a  lively  little  priest,  thin  and  never 
shaved,  was  awaiting  his  dinner-hour  while  warming  his 
feet  at  his  kitchen-fire. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  peasant  entering,  he  asked, 
merely  turning  round  his  head : 

"Well,  Cesaire,  what  do  you  want?" 

"  Fd  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  M.  le  Cure." 

The  man  remained  standing,  intimidated,  holding 
his  cap  in  one  hand  and  his  whip  in  the  other. 

"  Well,  talk." 

Cesaire  looked  at  the  housekeeper,  an  old  woman  who 
dragged  her  feet  while  putting  on  the  cover  for  her  mas- 
ter's dinner  at  the  corner  of  the  table  in  front  of  the 
window. 

He  stammered: 

"  'Tis — 'tis  a  sort  of  confession." 

Thereupon,  the  Abbe  Raffin  carefully  surveyed  his 
peasant.  He  saw  his  confused  countenance,  his  air  of 
constraint,  his  wandering  eyes,  and  he  gave  orders  to 
the  housekeeper  in  these  words : 

*'  Marie,  go  away  for  five  minutes  to  your  room, 
while  I  talk  to  Cesaire." 

The  servant  cast  on  the  man  an  angry  glance,  and 
went  away  grumbling. 

The  clergyman  went  on* 
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"  Come,  now,  spin  out  your  yarn." 

The  young  fellow  still  hesitated,  looked  down  at  his 
wooden  shoes,  moved  about  his  cap,  then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, he  made  up  his  mind: 

"  Here  it  is :     I  want  to  marry  Celeste  Levesque." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  what's  there  to  prevent  you  ?  " 

"  The  father  won't  have  it." 

"Your  father?" 

"  Yes,  my  father." 

"  What  does  your  father  say?  " 

"  He  says  she  has  a  child." 

*'  She's  not  the  first  to  whom  that  happened,  since  our 
Mother  Eve." 

"  A  child  by  Victor  Lecoq,  Anthione  Loisel's  servant- 
man." 

"Hal  ha!     So  he  won't  have  it?" 

"  He  won't  have  it." 

" What  1  not  at  all?" 

"  No,  no  more  than  an  ass  that  won't  budge  an  inch, 
saving  your  presence." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  him  yourself  in  order  to  make 
him  decide?  " 

**  I  say  to  him  that  she's  a  good  girl,  and  strong  too, 
and  thrifty  also." 

"  And  this  does  not  make  him  settle  it.  So  you  want 
me  to  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  Exactly.     You  speak  to  him." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  tell  your  father?  " 

**  Why,  what  you  tell  people  in  your  sermons  to  make 
them  give  you  sous." 

In  the  peasant's  mind  every  effort  of  religion  con- 
sisted in  loosenmg  the  purses,  in  emptying  the  pockets 
of  men  in  order  to  fill  the  heavenly  coffer.     It  was  a 
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kind  of  huge  commercial  establishment,  of  which  the 
cures  were  the  clerks,  sly,  crafty  clerks,  sharp  as  anyone 
must  be  who  does  business  for  the  good  God  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country  people. 

He  knew  full  well  that  the  priests  rendered  services, 
great  services  to  the  poorest,  to  the  sick  and  dying,  that 
they  assisted,  consoled,  counseled,  sustained,  but  all 
this  by  means  of  money,  in  exchange  for  white  pieces, 
for  beautiful  glittering  coins,  with  which  they  paid  for 
sacraments  and  masses,  advice  and  protection,  pardon  of 
sins  and  indulgences,  purgatory  and  paradise  accompany- 
ing the  yearly  income,  and  the  generosity  of  the  sinner. 

The  Abbe  Raf&n,  who  knew  his  man,  and  who  never 
lost  his  temper,  burst  out  laughing. 

"Well,  yes,  I'll  tell  your  father  my  little  story;  but 
you,  my  lad,  you'll  go  there  —  to  the  sermon." 

Houlbreque  extended  his  hand  in  order  to  give  a 
solemn  assurance: 

"  On  the  word  of  a  poor  man,  if  you  do  this  for  me, 
I  promise  that  I  will." 

**  Come,  that's  all  right.  When  do  you  wish  me  to 
go  and  find  your  father?  " 

**  Why  the  sooner  the  better  —  to-night  if  you  can." 

"  In  half-an-hour,  then,  after  supper." 

"  In  half-an-hour." 

"  That's  understood.     So  long,  my  lad." 

"  Good-bye  till  we  meet  again.  Monsieur  le  Cure; 
many  thanks." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  lad." 

And  Cesaire  Houlbreque  returned  home,  his  heart 
relieved  of  a  great  weight. 

He  held  on  lease  a  little  farm,  quite  small,  for  they 
were  not  rich,  his  father  and  he.     Alone  with  a  female 
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servant,  a  little  girl  of  fifteen,  who  made  the  soup, 
looked  after  the  fowls,  milked  the  cows  and  churned 
the  butter,  they  lived  hardly,  though  Cesaire  was  a  good 
cultivator.  But  they  did  not  possess  either  sufficient 
lands  or  sufficient  cattle  to  gain  more  than  the  indis- 
pensable. 

Tljie  old  man  no  longer  worked.  Sad,  like  all  deaf 
people,  crippled  with  pains,  bent  double,  twisted,  he 
went  through  the  fields  leaning  on  his  stick,  watching 
the  animals  and  the  men  with  a  hard,  distrustful  eye. 
Sometimes,  he  sat  down  on  the  side  of  a  ditch,  and 
remained  there  without  moving  for  hours,  vaguely  pon- 
dering over  the  things  that  had  engrossed  his  whole 
life,  the  price  of  eggs  and  corn,  the  sun  and  the  rain 
which  spoil  the  crops  or  make  them  grow.  And,  worn 
out  by  rheumatism,  his  old  limbs  still  drank  in  the 
humidity  of  the  soul,,  as  they  had  drunk  in  for  the  past 
sixty  years,  the  moisture  of  the  walls  of  his  low  thatched 
house  covered  over  with  humid  straw. 

He  came  back  at  the  close  of  the  day,  took  his  place 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  the 
earthen  pot  containing  the  soup  had  been  placed  be- 
fore him,  he  caught  it  between  his  crooked  fingers,  which 
seemed  to  have  kept  the  round  form  of  the  jar,  and, 
winter  and  summer,  he  warmed  his  hands,  before  com-  . 
mencing  to  eat,  so  as  to  lose  nothing,  not  even  a  particle 
of  the  heat  that  came  from  the  fira,  which  costs  a  great 
deal,  neither  one  drop  of  soup  into  which  fat  and  salt 
have  to  be  put,  nor  one  morsel  of  bread,  which  comes 
f  rom' the;wheat. 

Then,  he  climbed  up  a  ladder  into  a  loft  where  he 
had  his  straw-bed,  while  his  son  slept  below-stairs  at 
the  end  of  a  kind  of  niche  near  the  chimneypiece  and  the 
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servant  shut  herself  up  in  a  kind  of  cave,  a  black  hole 
which  was  formerly  used  to  store  the  potatoes. 

Cesslire  and  hi3  father  scarcely  ever  talked  to  each 
other.  From  time  to  time  only,  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  selling  a  crop  or  buying  a  calf,  the  young  man 
took  the  advice  of  his  father,  and  making  a  speaking- 
trumpet  of  his  two  hands,  he  bawkd  out  his  views  into 
his  ear,  and  old  Amable  either  approved  of  them  or 
opposed  them  in  a  slow,  hollow  voice  that  came  from  the 
depths  of  bis  stomach. 

So,  one  evening,  Cesaire,  approaching  him  as  if  about 
to  discuss  the  purchase  of  a  horse  or  a  heifer,  communi- 
cated to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice  his  intention  to  marry 
Celeste  Levesque. 

Then,  the  father  got  angry.  Why?  On  the  score 
of  morality?  No,  certainly.  The  virtue  of  a  girl  is 
scarcely  of  importance  in  the  country.  But  his  avarice, 
his  deep,  fierce  instinct  for  sparing,  revolted  at  the  idea 
that  his  son  should  bring  up  a  child  which  he  had  not 
begotten  himself.  He  had  thought  suddenly,  in  one 
second,  on  the  soup  the  little  fellow  would  swallow 
before  being  useful  in  the  farm.  He  had  calculated  all 
the  pounds  of  bread,  all  the  pints  of  cider,  that  this  brat 
would  consume  up  to  his  fourteenth  year;  and  a  mad 
anger  broke  loose  from  him  against  Cesaire  who  had 
not  bestowed  a  thought  on  all  this. 

He  replied,  with  an  usual  strength  of  voice : 

**  Have  you  lost  your  senses?'* 

Thereupon,  Cesaire  began  to  enumerate  his  reasons, 
to  speak  about  Celeste's  good  points,  to  prove  that  she 
would  be  worth  a  thousand  times  what  the  child  would 
cost.  But  the  old  man  doubted  these  advantages,  while 
he  could  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  child's  existence ;  and 
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he  replied  with  emphatic  repetition,  without  giving  any 
further  explanation : 

"  I  will  not  have  it  I  I  will  not  have  it  1  As  long 
as  I  live,  this  won't  be  done  1  " 

And  at  this  point  they  had  remained  for  the  last  three 
months,  without  one  or  the  other  giving  in,  resuming  at 
least  once  a  week  the  same  discussion,  with  the  same 
arguments,  the  same  words,  the  same  gestures,  and  the 
same  fruitlessness. 

It  was  then  that  Celeste  had  advised  Cesaire  to  go 
and  ask  for  the  cure's  assistance. 

On  arriving  home  the  peasant  found  his  father  al- 
ready seated  at  table,  for  he  was  kept  late  by  his 
visit  to  the  presbytery. 

They  dined  in  silence  face  to  face,  ate  a  little  bread 
and  butter  after  the  soup  and  drank  a  glass  of  cider. 
Then  they  remained  motionless  in  their  chairs,  with 
scarcely  a  glimmer  of  light,  the  little  servant-girl  having 
carried  off  the  candle  in  order  to  wash  the  spoons,  wipe 
the  glasses,  and  cut  beforehand  the  crusts  of  bread  for 
next  morning's  breakfast. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  was  immedi- 
ately opened;  and  the  priest  appeared.  The  old  man 
raised  towards  him  an  anxious  eye  full  of  suspicion,  and, 
foreseeing  danger,  he  was  getting  ready  to  climb  up  his 
ladder  when  the  Abbe  Raffin  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  shouted  close  to  his  temple : 

**  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  Father  Amable.'* 

Cesaire  had  disappeared,  taking  advantage  of  the 
door  being  open.  He  did  not  want  to  listen,  so  much 
was  he  afraid,  and  he  did  not  want  his  hopes  to  crumble 
with  each  obstinate  refusal  of  his  father.  He  preferred 
to  learn  the  truth  at  once,  good  or  bad,  later  on ;  and  he 
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went  out  into  the  night.  It  was  a  moonless  night,  a 
starless  night,  one  of  those  foggy  nights  when  the  air 
seems  thick  with  humidity.  A  vague  odor  of  apples 
floated  through  the  farm-yard,  for  it  was  the  season 
when  the  earliest  apples  were  gathered,  the  "  soon  ripe  " 
ones,  as  they  are  called  in  the  language  of  the  peasantry. 
As  Cesaire  passed  along  by  the  cattle-sheds,  the  warm 
smell  of  living  beasts  sleeping  on  manure  was  exhaled 
through  the  narrow  windows;  and  he  heard  near  the 
stables  the  stamping  of  horses  who  remained  standing, 
and  the  sound  of  their  jaws  tearing  and  bruising  the 
hay  on  the  racks. 

He  went  straight  ahead,  thinking  about  Celeste.  In 
this  simple  nature,  whose  ideas  were  scarcely  more  than 
images  generated  directly  by  objects,  thoughts  of  love 
only  formulated  themselves  by  calling  up  before  the 
mind  the  picture  of  a  big  red-haired  girl,  standing  in 
a  hollow  road,  and  laughing  with  her  hands  on  her 
hips. 

It  was  thus  he  saw  her  on  the  day  when  he  first  took 
a  fancy  for  her.  He  had,  however,  known  her  from 
infancy  but  never  had  he  been  so  struck  by  her  as  on 
that  morning.  They  had  stopped  to  talk  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  went  away;  and  as  he  walked  along 
he  kept  repeating : 

"  Faith,  she^s  a  fine  girl,  all  the  same.  'Tis  a  pity 
she  made  a  slip  with  Victor." 

Till  evening,  he  kept  thinking  of  her,  and  also  on 
the  following  morning. 

When  he  saw  her  again,  he  felt  something  tickling 
the  end  of  his  throat,  as  if  a  cock's  feather  had  been 
driven  through  his  mouth  into  his  chest,  and  since  then, 
every  time  he  found  himself  near  her,  he  was  aston- 
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ished  at  this  nervous  tickling  which  always  commenced 
again. 

In  three  months,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her, 
so  much  did  she  please  him.  He  could  not  have  said 
whence  came  this  power  over  him,  but  he  explained  it 
by  these  words : 
,  "  I  am  possessed  by  her,"  as  if  he  felt  the  desire  of 
this  girl  within  him  with  as  much  dominating  force  as 
one  of  the  powers  of  Hell.  He  scarcely  bothered  him- 
self about  her  transgression.  So  much  the  worse,  after 
all;  it  did  her  no  harm,  and  he  bore  no  grudge  against 
Victor  Lecoq. 

But  if  the  cure  was  not  going  to  succeed,  what  was 
he  to  do?  He  did  not  dare  to  think  of  it,  so  much  did 
this  anxious  question  torment  him. 

He  reached  the  presbytery  and  seated  himself  near 
the  little  gateway  to  await  for  the  priest's  return. 

He  was  there  perhaps  half-an-hour  when  he  heard 
steps  on  the  road,  and  he  soon  distinguished  although 
the  night  was  very  dark,  the  still  darker  shadow  of  the 
sautane. 

He  rose  up,  his  legs  giving  way  under  him,  not  even 
venturing  to  speak,  not  daring  to  ask  a  question. 

The  clergyman  perceived  him,  and  said  gayly: 

"  Well,  my  lad,  'tis  all  right." 

Cesaire  stammered: 

*'  All  right,  'tisn't  possible." 

**  Yes,  my  lad,  but  not  without  trouble.  What  an 
old  ass  your  father  is  1  " 

The  peasant  repeated : 

"'Tisn't  possible!" 

"  Why,  yes.     Come  and  look  me  up  to-morrow  at 
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midday  in  order  to  settle  about  the  publication  of  the 
banns." 

The  young  man  seized  the  cure's  hand.  He  pressed 
it,  shook  it,  bruised  it,  while  he  stammered : 

*'  True  —  true  —  true,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  on  the 
word  of  an  honest  man,  you'll  see  me  to-morrow  —  at 


your  sermon." 


PART  II 

The  wedding  took  place  in  the  middle  of  December. 
It  was  simple,  the  bridal  pair  not  being  rich.  Cesaire, 
attired  in  new  clothes,  was  ready  since  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  go  and  fetch  his  betrothed  and  bring 
her  to  the  Mayor's  office;  but,  it  was  too  early,  he  seated 
himself  before  the  kitchen-table,  and  waited  for  the 
members  of  the  family  and  the  friends  who  were  to 
accompany  him. 

For  the  last  eight  days,  it  had  been  snowing,  and 
the  brown  earth,  the  earth  already  fertilized  by  the 
autumn  savings  had  become  livid,  sleeping  under  a  great 
sheet  of  ice. 

It  was  cold  in  the  thatched  houses  adorned  with  white 
caps;  and  the  round  apples  in  the  trees  of  the  enclosures 
seemed  to  be  flowering,  powdered  as  they  had  been  in 
the  pleasant  month  of  their  blossoming. 

This  day,  the  big  northern  clouds,  the  gray  clouds 
laden  with  glittering  rain  had  disappeared,  and  the  blue 
sky  showed  itself  above  the  white  earth  on  which  the 
rising  sun  cast  silvery  reflections. 

Cesaire  looked  straight  before  him  through  the  win- 
dow, thinking  of  nothing  happy. 
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The  door  opened,  two  women  entered,  peasant  women 
in  their  Sunday  clothes,  the  aunt  and  the  cousin  of  the 
bridegroom,  then  three  men,  his  cousins,  then  a  woman 
who  was  a  neighbor.  They  sat  down  on  chairs,  and 
they  remained  motionless  and  silent,  the  women  on  one 
side  of  the  kitchen,  the  men  on  the  other  suddenly  seized 
with  timidity,  with  that  embarrassed  sadness  which  takes 
possession  of  people  assembled  for  a  ceremony.  One 
of  the  cousins  soon  asked : 

"  It  is  not  the  hour  —  is  it?  " 

Cesaire  replied : 

"  I  am  much  afraid  it  is," 

"  Come  on  1     Let  us  start,"  said  another. 

Those  rose  up.  Then  Cesaire,  whom  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  had  taken  possession  of,  climbed  up  the  lad- 
der of  the  loft  to  see  whether  his  father  was  ready. 
The  old  man,  always  as  a  rule. an  early  riser,  had  not 
yet  made  his  appearance.  His  son  found  him  on  his 
bed  of  straw,  wrapped  up  in  his  blanket,  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  a  malicious  look  in  them. 

He  bawled  out  into  his  ear:  "Come,  daddy,  get 
up.     'Tis  the  time  for  the  wedding." 

The  deaf  man  murmured  in  a  doleful  tone: 

"  I  can't,  I  have  a  sort  of  cold  over  me  that  freezes 
my  back.     I  can't  stir." 

The  young  man,  dumbfounded,  stared  at  him,  guess- 
ing that  this  was  a  dodge. 

"  Come,  daddy,  we  must  force  you  to  go." 

"Look  here  I     I'll  help  you." 

And  he  stooped  towards  the  old  man,  pulled  off  his 
blanket,  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  lifted  him  up. 
But  the  old  Amablc  began  to  whine : 

"Oohl     Oohl     Oohl     What  suffering  1     Oohl    I 
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can't.  My  back  is  stiffened  up.  'Tis  the  wind  that 
must  have  rushed  in  through  this  cursed  roof." 

"  Well,  you'll  have  no  dinner,  as  I'm  having  a  spread 
at  Polyte's  inn.  This  will  teach  you  what  comes  of 
acting  mulishly." 

And  he  hurried  down  the  ladder,  then  set  out  for  his 
destination,  accompanied  by  his  relatives  and  guests. 

The  men  had  turned  up  their  trousers  so  as  not  to 
soil  the  ends  of  them  in  the  snow.  The  women  held 
up  their  petticoats  and  showed  their  lean  ankles,  their 
gray  woolen  stockings,  and  their  bony  shanks  resem- 
bling broomsticks.  And  they  all  moved  forward 
balancing  themselves  on  their  legs,  one  behind  the  other 
without  uttering  a  word  in  a  very  gingerly  fashion 
through  caution  lest  they  might  miss  their  way  owing 
to  flat,  uniform  uninterrupted  sweep  of  snow  that  ob- 
literated the  track. 

As  they  approached  some  of  the  farm  houses,  they 
saw  one  or  two  persons  waiting  to  join  them,  and  the 
procession  went  on  without  stopping,  and  wound  its  way 
forward,  following  the  invisible  outlines  of  the  road, 
so  that  it  resembled  a  living  chaplet  with  black  beads 
undulating  through  the  white  country  side. 

In  front  of  the  bride's  door,  a  large  group  was  stamp- 
ing up  and  down  the  open  space  awaiting  the  bride- 
groom. When  he  appeared  they  gave  him  a  loud 
greeting;  and  presently,  Celeste  came  forth  from  her 
room,  clad  in  a  blue  dress,  her  shoulders  covered  with 
a  small  red  shawl,  and  her  head  adorned  with  orange- 
flowers. 

But  everyone  asked  Cesaire : 

**  Where's  your  father?  "  he  replied  with  embarrass- 
ment. 
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**  He  couldn't  move  on  account  of  the  pains." 

And  the  farmers  tossed  their  heads  with  an  incredu- 
lous and  waggish  air. 

They  directed  their  steps  towards  the  Mayor's  office. 
Behind  the  pair  about  to  be  wedded,  a  peasant  woman 
carried  Victor's  child,  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  baptized; 
and  the  male  peasants,  in  pairs,  now  went  on,  with  arms 
linked,  through  the  snow  with  the  movements  of  a  sloop 
at  sea. 

After  having  been  united  by  the  Mayor  in  the  little 
municipal  house,  the  pair  were  made  one  by  the  cure,  in 
his  turn,  in  the  modest  house  of  the  good  God.  He 
blessed  their  couplement  by  promising  them  fniitful- 
ness,  then  he  preached  to  them  on  the  matrimonial 
virtues,  the  simple  and  healthful  virtues  of  the  country, 
work,  concord,  and  fidelity,  while  the  child,  seized  with 
cold,  began  bawling  behind  the  backs  of  the  newly-mar- 
ried pair. 

As  soon  as  the  couple  reappeared  on  the  threshold 
of  the  church,  shots  were  discharged  in  the  moat  of  the 
cemetery.  Only  the  barrels  of  the  guns  could  be  seen 
whence  came  forth  rapid  jets  of  smoke;  then  a  head 
could  be  seen  gazing  at  the  procession.  It  was  Victor 
Lecoq  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  old  sweetheart, 
wishing  her  happiness  and  sending  her  his  good  wishes 
with  explosions  of  powder.  He  had  employed  some 
friends  of  his,  five  or  six  laboring  men,  for  these  ^salvoes 
of  musketry.  It  could  be  seen  that  he  carried  the  thing 
off  well. 

The  repast  was  given  in  Polyte  Cacheprune's  inn. 
Twenty  covers  were  laid  in  the  great  hall  where  people 
dined  on  market-days,  and  the  big  leg  of  mutton  turn- 
ing before  the  spit,  the  fowl  browned  under  their  own 
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gravy,  the  chitterling  roasting  over  the  warm  bright 
fire,  filled  the  house  with  a  thick  odor  of  coal  sprinkled 
with  fat  —  the  powerful  and  heavy  odor  of  rustic  fare. 

They  sat  down  to  table  at  midday,  and  speedily 
the  soup  flowed  into  the  plates.  The  faces  already  had 
brightened  up;  mouths  opened  to  utter  loud  jokes,  and 
eyes  were  laughing  with  knowing  winks.  They  were 
going  to  amuse  themselves  and  no  mistake. 

The  door  opened,  and  old  Amable  presented  him- 
self. He  seemed  in  bad  humor  and  his  face  wore  a 
scowl,  and  he  dragged  himself  forward  on  his  sticks, 
whining  at  every  step  to  indicate  his  suffering.  The 
sight  of  him  caused  great  annoyance;  but  suddenly,  his 
neighbor.  Daddy  Malivoire,  a  big  joker,  who  knew  all 
the  little  tricks  and  ways  of  people,  began  to  yell,  just 
as  Cesaire  used  to  do,  by  making  a  speaking-trumpet  of 
his  hands. 

"  Hallo,  my  cute  old  boy,  you  have  a  good  nose  on 
you  to  be  able  to  smell  Polyte's  cookery  from  your  own 
house  1  " 

An  immense  laugh  burst  forth  from  the  throats  of 
those  present.  Melivoire,  excited  by  his  success,  went 
on: 

**  There  is  nothing  for  the  rheumatics  like  a  chitter- 
ling poultice  I  It  keeps  your  belly  warm,  along  with  a 
glass  of  three-six  I  " 

The  men  uttered  shouts,  banged  the  table  with  their 
fists,  laughed,  bending  on  one  side  and  raising  up  their 
bodies  again  as  if  they  were  each  working  a  pump.  The 
women  clucked  like  hens,  while  the  servants,  wriggled, 
standing  against  the  walls.  Old  Amable  was  the  only 
one  that  did  not  laugh,  and,  without  making  any  reply, 
waited  till  they  made  room  for  him. 
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They  found  a  place  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  facing  his  daughter-in-law,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
was  seated,  he  began  to  eat.  It  was  his  son  who  was 
paying,  after  all  it  was  right  he  should  take  his  share. 
With  each  ladlefuU  of  soup  that  fell  into  his  stomach, 
with  each  mouthful  of  bread  or  meat  crushed  under  his 
gums,  with  each  glass  of  cider  or  wine  that  flowed 
through  his  gullet,  he  thought  he  was  regaining  some- 
thing of  his  own  property,  getting  back  a  little  of  his 
money  which  all  those  gluttons  were  devouring,  saving 
in  fact,  a  portion  of  his  own  means.  And  he  ate  in  si- 
lence with  the  obstinacy  of  a  miser  who  hides  his  cop- 
pers, with  the  gloomy  tenacity  which  he  exhibited  in 
former  days  in  his  persistent  toils. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  he  noticed  at  the  end  of  the 
table  Celeste's  child  on  a  woman's  lap,  and  his  eye 
remained  fixed  on  the  little  boy.  He  went  on  eating, 
with  his  glance  riveted  on  the  youngster,  into  whose 
mouth  the  woman  who  minded  him  every  now  and  then 
put  a  little  stuffing  which  he  nibbled  at.  And  the  old 
man  suffered  more  from  every  mouthful  taken  in  by  this 
little  grub  than  by  all  that  the  others  swallowed. 

The  meal  lasted  till  evening.  Then  everyone  went 
back  home. 

Cesaire  raised  up  old  Amable. 

"  Come,  daddy,  we  must  go  home,"  said  he. 

And  put  the  old  man's  two  sticks  in  his  hands 

Celeste  took  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  they  went  on 
slowly  through  the  pale  night  whitened  by  the  snow. 
The  deaf  old  man,  three-fourths  tipsy,  and  even  more 
malicious  under  the  influence  of  drink,  persisted  in  not 
going  on.     Several  times  he  even  sat  down  with  the 
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object  of  making  his  daughter-in-law  catch  cold,  and  he 
kept  whining,  without  uttering  a  word,  giving  vent  to 
a  sort  of  continuous  groaning  as  if  he  were  in  pain. 

When  they  reached  home,  he  at  once  climbed  up  to 
his  loft,  while  Cesaire  made  a  bed  for  the  child  near 
the  deep  niche  where  he  was  going  to  lie  down  with 
his  wife.  But  as  the  newly  wedded  pair  could  not 
sleep  immediately,  they  heard  the  old  man  for  a  long 
time  moving  about  on  his  bed  of  straw,  and  he  even 
talked  loudly  several  times,  whether  it  was  that  he  was 
dreaming  or  that  he  let  his  thoughts  escape  through 
his  mouth,  in  spite  of  himself,  without  being  able  to 
keep  them  back,  under  the  obsession  of  a  fixed  idea. 

When  he  came  down  his  ladder,  next  morning,  he 
saw  his  daughter-in-law  looking  after  the  house-keep- 
ing. 

She  cried  out  to  him: 

'*  Come,  daddy,  hurry  on !  Here's  some  good 
soup." 

And  she  placed  at  the  end  of  the  table  the  round 
black  gray  pot  filled  with  smoking  liquid.  He  sat  down 
without  giving  any  answer,  seized  the  hot  jar,  warmed 
his  hands  with  it  in  his  customary  fashion;  and,  as  it 
was  very  cold,  even  pressed  it  against  his  breast,  to  try 
to  make  a  little  of  the  living  heat  of  the  boiling  water 
enter  into  him,  into  his  old  body  stiffened  by  so  many 
winters. 

Then  he  took  his  sticks  and  went  out  into  the  fields, 
covered  with  ice,  till  it  was  time  for  dinner,  for  he  had 
seen  Celeste's  youngster  still  asleep  in  a  big  soap-box. 

He  did  not  take  his  place  in  the  household.  He 
lived  in  the  thatched  house,  as  in  bygone  days,  but  he 
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seemed  not  to  belong  to  it  any  longer,  to  be  no  longer 
interested  in  anything,  to  look  upon  those  people,  his 
son,  the  wife,  and  the  child  as  strangers  whonri  he  did 
not  know,  to  whom  he  never  spoke. 

The  winter  glided  by.     It  was  long  and  severe. 

Then  the  early  spring  made  the  seeds  sprout  forth 
again,  and  the  peasants  once  more,  like  laborious  ants, 
passed  their  days  in  the  fields,  toiling  from  morning  till 
night,  under  the  wind  and  under  the  rain,  along  the 
furrows  of  brown  earth  which  brought  forth  the  bread 
of  men. 

The  year  promised  well  for  the  newly-married  pair. 
The  crops  grew  thick  and  heavy.  There  were  no  slow 
frosts,  and  the  apples  bursting  into  bloom  let  fall  into 
the  grass  their  rosy  white  snow,  which  promised  a  hail 
of  fruit  for  the  autumn. 

Cesaire  toiled  hard,  rose  early  and  left  off  work  late, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  laboring  man. 

His  wife  said  to  him  sometimes: 

"  You'll  make  yourself  ill  in  the  long  run." 

He  replied: 

"  Certainly  not.     Tm  a  good  judge." 

Nevertheless,  one  evening  he  came  home  so  fatigued 
that  he  had  to  go  to  bed  without  supper.  He  rose  up 
next  morning  at  the  usual  hour,  but  he  could  not  eat, 
in  spite  of  his  fast  on  the  previous  night,  and  he  had 
to  come  back  to  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon in  order  to  go  to  bed  again.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  he  began  to  cough ;  he  turned  round  on  his  straw 
couch,  feverish,  with  his  forehead  burning,  his  tongue 
dry,  and  his  throat  parched  by  a  butning  thirst. 

However,  at  daybreak,  he  went  towards  his  grounds, 
but,  next  morning,  the  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for,  and 
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pronounced  him  very  ill  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
chest. 

And  he  no  longer  quitted  the  obscure  niche  which  h^e 
made  use  of  to  sleep  in.  He  could  be  heard  coughing, 
panting,  and  tossing  about  in  the  interior  of  this  hole. 
In  order  to  see  him,  to  give  his  medicine,  and  to  apply 
cupping-glasses,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  a  candle  to* 
wards  the  entrance.  Then  one  could  see  his  narrow 
head  with  his  long  matted  beard  underneath  a  thick 
lacework  of  spiders'  webs,  which  hung  and  floated  when 
stirred  by  the  air.  And  the  hands  of  the  sick  man 
seemed  dead  under  the  dingy  sheets. 

Celeste  watched  him  with  restless  activity,  made  him 
take  physic,  applied  blister  plasters  to  him,  and  was 
constantly  waving  up  and  down  the  house,  while  the 
old  Amaible  remained  at  the  side  of  his  loft,  watching 
at  a  distance  the  gloomy  cave  where  his  son  was  dying. 
He  did  not  come  near  him,  through  hatred  of  the  wife, 
sulking  like  an  ill-tempered  dog. 

Six  more  days  passed,  then,  one  morning,  as  Celeste, 
who  was  now  asleep  on  the  ground  on  two  loose  bundles 
of  straw,  was  going  to  see  whether  her  man  was  better, 
she  no  longer  heard  his  rapid  breathing  from  the  inte- 
rior of  his  low  bed.     Terror  stricken,  she  asked : 

"  Well,  Cesaire,  what  sort  of  a  night  had  you?  " 

He  did  not  answer.  She  put  out  her  hand  to  touch 
him,  and  the  flesh  on  his  face  felt  cold  as  ice.  She  ut- 
tered a  great  cry,  the  long  cry  of  a  woman  overpowered 
with  fright.     He  was  dead. 

At  this  cry,  the  deaf  old  man  appeared,  at  the  top  of 
his  ladder,  and  when  he  saw  Celeste  rushing  to  call  for 
help,  he  quickly  descended,  felt  in  his  turn  the  flesh  of 
his  son,  and  {suddenly  realizing  what  had  happened,  went 
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to  shut  the  door  from  the  inside,  to  prevent  the  wife 
from  reentering,  and  to  resume  possession  of  his  dwell- 
ing, since  his  son  was  no  longer  living. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  dead  man^s  side. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  arrived,  called  out,  and 
knocked.  He  did  not  hear  them.  One  of  them  broke 
the  glass  of  the  window,  and  jumped  into  the  room. 
Others  followed.  The  door  was  opened  again,  and  Ce- 
leste reappeared,  all  in  tears,  with  swollen  face,  and 
bloodshot  eyes.  Then,  old  Amable,  vanquished,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  climbed  back  to  his  loft. 

The  funeral  took  place  next  morning,  then,  after  the 
ceremony,  the  father-in-law  and  the  daughter-in-law 
found  themselves  alone  in  the  farm-house  with  the  child. 

It  was  the  usual  dinner  hour.  She  lighted  the  fire, 
divided  the  soup,  and  placed  the  plated  on  the  table, 
while  the  old  man  sat  on  the  chair  waiting  without  ap- 
pearing to  look  at  her.  When  the  meal  was  ready,  she 
bawled  out  in  his  ear: 

"  Come,  daddy,  you  must  eat.  He  rose  up,  took  his 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  emptied  his  pot,  masticated 
his  bread  and  butter,  drank  his  two  glasses  of  cider,  and 
then  took  himself  off. 

It  was  one  of  those  warm  days,  one  of  those  enjoy- 
able days  when  life  ferments,  palpitates,  blooms  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Old  Amable  pursued  a  little  path  across  the  fields. 
He  watched  the  young  wheat  and  the  young  oats, 
thinking  that  his  son  was  now  under  the  clay,  his  poor 
boy.  He  went  on  at  his  customary  pace,,  dragging  his 
legs  after  him  in  a  limping  fashion.  And,  as  he  was 
all  alone  in  the  plain,  all  alone  under  the  blue  sky,  in 
the  midst  of  the  growing  crops,  all  alone  with  the  larks, 
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which  he  saw  hovering  above  his  head,  without  hearing 
their  light  song,  he  began  to  weep  while  he  proceeded 
on  his  way. 

Then  he  sat  down  close  to  a  pool,  and  remained  there 
till  evening,  gazing  at  the  little  birds  that  canne  there  to 
drink;  then,  as  the  night  was  falling,  he  returned  to  the 
house,  supped  without  saying  a  word,  and  climbed  up 
to  his  loft. 

And  his  life  went  on  as  in  the  past.  Nothing  was 
changed,  except  that  his  son,  Cesaire,  slept  in  the  ceme- 
tery. 

What  could  he,  an  old  man,  do?  He  could  work 
no  longer;  he  was  now  good  for  nothing  except  to 
swallow  the  soup  prepared  by  his  daughter-in-law.  And 
he  did  swallow  it  in  silence,  morning  and  evening, 
watching  with  an  eye  of  rage,  the  little  boy  also  taking 
soup,  right  opposite  him,  at  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Then  he  went  out,  prowled  about  the  fields  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  vagabond,  went  hiding  behind  the  barns,  where 
he  slept  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
being  seen,  and  then  he  came  back  at  the  approach  of 
night. 

But  Celeste's  mind  began  to  be  occupied  by  graver 
anxieties.  The  grounds  needed  a  man  to  look  after 
them  and  work  them.  Somebody  should  be  there  al- 
ways to  go  through  the  fields,  not  a  mere  hired  laborer, 
but  a  big  cultivator,  a  master,  who  would  know  the 
business  and  have  the  care  of  the  farm.  A  lone  woman 
could  not  manage  the  farming,  watch  the  price  of  corn, 
and  direct  the  sale  and  purchase  of  cattle.  Then  ideas 
came  into  her  head,  simple  practical  ideas,  which 
she  had  turned  over  in  her  head  at  night.  She  could 
not  marry  again  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  was 
IV-24  ^  , 
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necessary  at  once  to  take  care  of  pressing  interests,  im- 
mediate interests. 

Only  one  man  could  extricate  her  from  embarrass- 
ment, Victor  Lecoq,  the  father  of  her  child.  He  was 
strong  and  well  acquainted  with  farming  business;  with 
a  little  money  in  his  pocket,  he  would  make  an  excellent 
cultivator.  She  was  aware  of  his  skill,  having  known 
him  while  he  was  working  on  his  parents*  farm. 

So,  one  morning,  seeing  him  passing  along  the  road 
with  a  cart  of  dung,  she  went  out  to  meet  him.  When 
he  perceived  her,  he  drew  up  his  horses  and  she  said 
to  him,  as  if  she  had  met  him  the  night  before: 

"  Good  morrow,  Victor  —  are  you  quite  well,  the 
same  as  ever?  " 

He  replied: 

"  Fm  quite  well,  the  same  as  ever  —  and  how  arc 
you?" 

"Oh,  Fd  be  all  right,  only  that  I'm  alone  in  the 
house,  which  bothers  me  on  account  of  the  grounds." 

Then  they  remained  chatting  for  a  long  time,  leaning 
against  the  wheel  of  the  heavy  cart.  The  man  every 
now  and  then  lifted  up  his  cap  to  scratch  his  forehead, 
and  began  thinking,  while  she,  with  flushed  cheeks, 
went  on  talking  warmly,  told  him  about  her  views,  her 
plans,  her  projects  for  the  future.  In  the  end,  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone: 

"  Yes,  it  can  be  done." 

^e  opened  her  hand  like  a  countryman  clinching  a 
bargain,  and  asked: 

"Is  it  agreed?" 

He  pressed  her  outstretched  hand. 

"  'Tis  agreed" 
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"  'Tis  fixed,  then,  for  Sunday  next  ?  " 

"  'Tis  fixed  for  Sunday  next." 

"  Well,  good  morning,  Victor." 

"  Good  morning,  Madame  Houlbreque." 

PART  III 

This  Sunday  was  the  day  of  the  village  festival,  the 
annual  festival  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint,  which  in 
Normandy  is  called  the  assembly. 

For  the  last  eight  days  quaint  looking  vehicles,  in 
which  lay  the  wandering  families  of  fancy  fair  owners, 
lottery  managers,  keepers  of  shooting  galleries,  and 
other  forms  of  amusement  or  exhibitors  of  curiosities, 
which  the  peasants  call  "  monster-makers,"  could  be  seen 
coming  along  the  roads  drawn  slowly  by  gray  or  chest- 
nut horses. 

The  dirty  caravans  with  their  floating  curtains  ac- 
companied by  a  melancholy-looking  dog,  who  trotted, 
with  his  head  down,  between  the  wheels,  drew  up  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  green  fronting  the  Mayor's  of- 
fice. Then  a  tent  was  erected  in  front  of  each  traveling 
abode,  and  inside  this  tent  could  be  seen  through  the 
holes  in  the  canvas  glittering  things,  which  excited  the 
envy  or  the  curiosity  of  the  village  brats. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  fete  arrived,  all  the 
booths  were  opened,  displaying  their  splendors  of  glass 
or  porcelain;  and  the  peasants  on  their  way  to  mass, 
regarded  already  with  looks  of  satisfaction,  these  mod- 
est shops,  which,  nevertheless,  they  saw  again  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

From  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  there  was  a 
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crowd  on  the  green.  From  every  neighboring  village, 
the  farmers  arrived,  shaken  along  with  their  wives  and 
children  in  the  two-wheeled  open  cars,  which  made  a 
rattling  sound  as  they  oscillated  like  cradles.  They 
unyoked  at  their  friends'  houses,  and  the  farm-yards 
were  filled  with  strange  looking  traps,  gray,  high,  lean, 
crooked,  like  long  clawed  creatures  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  And  each  family,  with  the  youngsters  in  front, 
and  the  grown  up  ones  behind,  came  to  the  assembly 
with  tranquil  steps,  smiling  countenances,  and  open 
hands,  big  hands,  red  and  bony,  accustomed  to  work  and 
apparently  tired  of  their  temporary  rest. 

A  tumbler  played  on  a  trumpet.  The  barrel-organ 
accompanying  the  wooden  horses  sent  through  the  air 
its  shrill  jerky  notes.  The  lottery-wheel  made  a  whir- 
ring sound  like  that  of  cloth  being  torn,  and  every 
moment  the  crack  of  the  rifle  could  be  heard.  And  the 
slowly  moving  throng  passed  on  quietly  in  front  of  the 
booths  after  the  fashion  of  paste  in  a  fluid  condition, 
with  the  motions  of  a  flock  of  sheep  and  the  awkward- 
ness of  heavy  animals  rushing  along  at  haphazard. 

The  girls,  holding  one  another's  arms,  in  groups  of 
six  or  eight,  kept  bawling  out  songs ;  the  young  men  fol- 
lowed them  making  jokes,  with  their  caps  over  their 
ears,  and  their  blouses  stiffened  with  starch,  swollen  out 
like  blue  balloons. 

The  whole  countryside  was  there  —  masters,  laboring 
men,  and  women-servants. 

Old  Amable  himself,  wearing  his  old-fashioned  green 
frock-coat,  had  wished  to  see  the  assembly,  for  he  never 
failed  to  attend  on  such  an  occasion. 

He  looked  at  the  lotteries,  stopped  in  front  of  the 
shooting  galleries  to  criticise  the  shots,  and  interested 
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himself  specially  in  a  very  simple  game,  which  consisted 
in  throwing  a  big  wooden  ball  into  the  open  mouth  of 
a  mannikin  carved  and  painted  on  a  board. 

Suddenly,  he  felt  a  tap  on  his  shoulder.  It  was 
Daddy  Malivoire,  who  exclaimed: 

"  Ha,  daddy  I     Come  and  have  a  glass  of  spirits." 

And  they  sat  down  before  the  table  of  a  rustic  inn 
placed  In  the  open  air. 

They  drank  one  glass  of  spirits,  then  two,  then  three; 
and  old  Amable  once  more  wandered  through  the  as- 
sembly. His  thoughts  became  slightly  confused,  he 
smiled  without  knowing  why,  he  smiled  in  front  of  the 
lotteries,  in  front  of  the  wooden  horses,  and  especially 
in  front  of  the  killing  game.  He  remained  there  a 
long  time,  filled  with  delight  when  he  saw  a  holiday- 
maker  knocking  down  the  gendarme  or  the  cure,  two  au- 
thorities which  he  instinctively  distrusted.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  inn,  and  drank  a  glass  of  cider  to  cool 
himself.  It  was  late,  night  came  on.  A  neighbor 
came  to  warn  him : 

"  You'll  get  back  home  late  for  the  stew,  daddy." 

Then  he  set  out  on  his  way  to  the  farm  house.  A 
soft  shadow,  the  warm  shadow  of  a  spring  night,  was 
slowly  descending  on  the  earth. 

When  he  reached  the  front  door,  he  thought  he  saw 
through  the  window  which  was  lighted  up,  two  persons 
in  the  house.  He  stopped,  much  surprised,  then  he 
went  in,  and  he  saw  Victor  Lecoq  seated  at  the  table, 
with  a  plate  filled  with  potatoes  before  him,  taking  his 
supper  in  the  very  same  place  where  his  son  had  sat. 

And,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  turned  round,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  go  away.  The  night  was  very  dark  now.  Celeste 
started  up,  and  shouted  at  him : 
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**  Come  quick,  daddy  1  Here's  some  good  stew  to 
finish  off  the  assembly  with." 

Thereupon  he  complied  through  inertia,  and  sat  down 
watching  in  turn  the  man,  the  woman  and  the  child. 
Then,  he  began  to  eat  quietly  as  on  ordinary  days. 

Victor  Lecoq  seemed  quite  at  home,  talked  from  time 
to  time  to  Celeste,  took  up  the  child  in  his  lap,  and 
kissed  him.  And  Celeste  again  served  him  with  food, 
poured  out  drink  for  him,  and  appeared  content  while 
speaking  to  him.  Old  Amable  followed  them  with  a 
fixed  look  without  hearing  what  they  were  saying. 

When  he  had  finished  supper  (and  he  had  scarcely 
eaten  anything,  so  much  did  he  feel  his  heart  wrung) 
he  rose  up,  and  in  place  of  ascending  to  his  loft  as  he 
did  every  night  he  opened  the  yard  door,  and  went  out 
into  the  open  air. 

When  he  had  gone.  Celeste,  a  little  uneasy,  asked : 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  ?  " 

Victor  replied  in  an  indifferent  tone : 

''  Don't  bother  yourself.  He'll  come  back  when  he's 
tired." 

Then,  ^e  saw  after  the  house,  washed  the  plates 
and  wiped  the  table,  while  the  man  quietly  took  off  his 
clothes.  Then  he  slipped  into  the  dark  and  hollow  bed 
in  which  she  had  slept  with  Cesaire. 

The  yard  door  reopened,  old  Amable  again  presented 
himself.  As  soon  as  he  had  come  in,  he  looked  round 
on  every  side  with  the  air  of  an  old  dog  on  the  scent. 
He  was  in  search  of  Victor  Lecoq.  As  he  did  not  see 
him,  he  took  the  candle  off  the  table,  and  approached 
the  dark  niche  in  which  his  son  had  died.  In  the  in- 
terior of  it  he  perceived  the  man  lying  under  the  bed 
clothes  and  already  asleep.     Then  the  deaf  man  noise- 
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lessly  turned  round,  put  back  the  candle,  and  went  out 
into  the  yard. 

Celeste  had  finished  her  work.  She  put  her  son  into 
his  bed,  arranged  everything,  and  waited  her  father-in- 
law's  return  before  lying  down  herself  beside  Victor. 

She  remained  sitting  on  a  chair,  without  moving  her 
hands,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

As  he  did  not  come  back  she  murmured  in  a  tone  of 
impatience  and  annoyance: 

**  This  good-for-nothing  old  man  will  burn  four  sous' 
worth  of  candle  on  us." 

Victor  answered  her  from  under  the  bed  clothes. 

**  'Tis  over  an  hour  since  he  went  out.  We'd  want 
to  see  whether  he  fell  asleep  on  the  bench  before  the 
door." 

She  declared: 

**  I'm  going  there." 

She  rose  up,  took  the  light,  and  went  out,  making  a 
shade  of  her  hand  in  order  to  see  through  the  darkness. 

She  saw  nothing  in  front  of  the  door,  nothing  on  the 
bench,  nothing  on  the  dung  pit,  where  the  old  man 
used  sometimes  to  sit  in  hot  weather. 

But,  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  going  in  again, 
she  chanced  to  raise  her  eyes  towards  the  big  apple 
tree,  which  sheltered  the  entrance  to  the  farm  house, 
and  suddenly  she  saw  two  feet  belonging  to  a  man  who 
was  hanging  at  the  height  of  her  face. 

She  uttered  terrible  cries : 

"Victor!     Victor  1     Victor!" 

He  ran  out  in  his  shirt.  She  could  not  utter  another 
word,  and  turning  round  her  head,  so  as  not  to  see,  she 
pointed  towards  the  tree  with  her  outstretched  arm. 

Not  understanding  what  she  meant,  he  took  the  candle 
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in  order  to  find  out,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  foliage  lit  up 
from  below,  he  saw  old  Amable  hanged  high  up  by  the 
neck  with  a  stable-halter. 

A  ladder  was  fixed  at  the  trunk  of  the  apple  tree. 

Victor  rushed  to  look  for  a  bill-hook,  climbed  up  the 
tree,  and  cut  the  halter.  But  the  old  man  was  already 
cold,  and  he  put  out  his  tongue  horribly  with  a  frightful 
grimace. 
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IT  was  at  the  close  of  a  dinner-party  of  men,  at 
the  hour  of  endless  cigars  and  incessant  sips  of 
brandy,  amidst  the  smoke  and  the  torpid  warmth 
of  digestion  and  the  slight  confusion  of  heads  generated 
by  such  a  quantity  of  eatables  and  by  the  absorption 
of  so  many  different  liquors. 

Those  present  were  talking  about  magnetism,  about 
Donato's  tricks,  and  about  Doctor  Charcot's  experi- 
ences. All  of  a  sudden,  those  men,  so  skeptical,  so  hap- 
py-go-lucky, so  indifferent  to  religion  of  every  sort, 
began  telling  stories  about  strange  occurrences,  incred- 
ible things  which  nevertheless  had  really  happened,  they 
contended,  falling  back  into  superstitions,  beliefs,  cling- 
ing to  these  last  remnants  of  .the  marvelous,  becoming 
devotees  of  this  mystery  of  magnetism,  defending  it  in 
the  name  of  science.  There  was  only  one  person  who 
smiled,  a  vigorous  young  fellow,  a  great  pursuer  of 
girls  in  the  town,  and  a  hunter  also  of  frisky  matrons, 
in  whose  mind  there  was  so  much  incredulity  about 
everything  that  he  would  not  even  enter  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  such  matters. 

He  repeated  with  a  sneer : 

"  Humbug  I  humbug  I  humbug  I  We  need  not  dis- 
cuss Donato,  who  is  merely  a  very  smart  juggler.  As 
for  M.  Charcot,  who  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  nxan 
of  science,  he  produces  on  me  the  effect  of  those  story- 
tellers of  the  school  of  Edgar  Poe,  who  end  by  going 
mad  through  constantly  reflecting  on  queer  cases  of 
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insanity.  He  has  set  forth  some  nervous  phenomena, 
which  are  unexplained  and  inexplicable;  he  makes  his 
way  into  that  unknown  region  which  men  explore  every 
day,  and  not  being  able  to  comprehend  what  he  sees, 
he  remembers  perhaps  too  well  the  explanations  of  cer- 
tain mysteries  given  by  speaking  on  these  subjects,  that 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  your  repetition 
of  what  he  says." 

The  word$  of  the  unbeliever  were  listened  to  with 
a  kind  of  pity,  as  if  he  had  blasphemed  in  the  midst 
pf  an  assembly  of  monks, 

One  of  these  gentlemen  exclaimed: 

"And  yet  miracles  were  performed  in  former  days," 

But  the  other  replied :  "  I  deny  it.  Why  cannot 
they  be  performed  any  longer?" 

Thereupon,  each  ip^n  referred  to  some  fa^ct,  or  some 
fantastic  presentiment,  or  some  instance  of  aouls  com- 
municating with  each  other  across  §pace,  or  some  case 
of  secret  influences  produced  by  one  being  or  another. 
And  they  asserted,  they  maintained  that  these  things 
had  actually  occurred,  while  the  skeptic  went  on  r^pc^t- 
ing  energetically: 

"  Humbug!  humbyg. I  humbug!  " 

At  last  he  rose  up,  threw  away  his  cigar,  and  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  said:  "Well,  I,  too,  am 
going  to  relate  to  you  two  stories,  und  th^n  I  will  ex- 
plain them  to  you.     Here  they  are: 

"In  the  little  village,  of  Etretat,  th^  men,  who  are 
all  seafaring  folk,  go  every  year  to  Ni^wfour^dl^nd  to 
fish  for  cod.  Now,  one  night  the  little,  son  of  one.  of 
thesQ  fishermen  woke  up  with  a  start,  crying  out  that 
his  father  was  dead.  The  child  was  quieted,  and  again 
he  woke  up  exclaiming  that  his  father  was  drowned. 
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A  month  later  the  news  came  that  his  father  had,  in 
fact,  been  swept  off  the  deck  of  his  smack  by  a  billow. 
The  widow  then  remembered  how  her  son  had  wak^ 
ened^  up  and  spoken  of  his  father's  death.  Everyone 
said  it  was  a  miracle,  and  the  affair  caused  a  great  sensa* 
tion.  The  dates  were  compared,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  accident  and  the  dream  had  very  nearly  coincided, 
whence  they  drew  the  conclusion  that  they  had  hap- 
pened on  the  same  night  and  at  the  same  hour.  And 
there  is  the  mystery  of  magnetism." 

The  story-teller  stopped  suddenly. 

Thereupon,  one  of  those  who  had  heard  him,  much 
affected  by  the  narrative,  a^ked : 

"  And  can  you  explain  this  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  monsieur.  I  have  discovered  the  secret. 
The  circumstance  surprised  me  and  even  embarrassed 
me  very  Ynuch ;  but,  I,  you  see,  do  not  believe  on  princi- 
ple. Just  as  others  begin  by  believing,  I  begin  by 
doubting;  and  when  I  don*t  at  all  understand,  I  con^ 
tinue  to  deny  that  there  can  be  any  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  souls,  certain  that  my  own  sagacity 
will  be  enough  to  explain  it.  Well,  I  have  gone  on  in* 
quiring  into  the  matter,  and  I  have  ended,  by  dint  of 
questioning  all  the  wives  of  the  absent  seamen,  in  con- 
vincing myself  that  not  a  week  passed  without  one  of 
themselves  or  their  children  dreaming  and  declaring 
when  they  woke  up  that  the  father  was  drowned.  The 
horrible  and  continual  fear  of  this  accident  makes 
them  always  talk  about  it.  Now,  if  one  of  these  fre- 
quent predictions  coincides,  by  a  very  simple  chance, 
with  the  death  of  the  person  referred  to,  people  at  once 
declare  it  to  be  a  miracle;  for  they  suddenly  lose  sight 
of  all  4!he  other  predictions  of  misfortune  that  have  re- 
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maincd  unconfirmed.  I  have  myself  known  fifty  cases 
where  the  persons  who  made  the  prediction  forgot  all 
about  it  in  a  week  afterwards.  But,  if  in  fact  the 
man  was  dead,  then  the  recollection  of  the  thing  is 
immediately  revived,  and  people  will  be  ready  to  be- 
lieve in  the  intervention  of  God,  according  to  some, 
and  magnetism,  according  to  others." 

One  of  the  smokers  remarked  : 

"What  you  say  is  right  enough;  but  what  abcHit 
your  second  story?" 

**  Oh!  my  second  story  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to 
relate.  It  is  to  myself  it  happened,  and  so  I  don't 
place  any  great  value  on  my  own  view  of  the  matter. 
One  is  never  a  good  judge  in  a  case  where  he  is  one 
of  the  parties  concerned.     At  any  rate,  here  it  is: 

"  Among  my  acquaintances  in  society  there  was  a 
young  woman  on  whom  I  had  never  bestowed  a 
thought,  whom  I  had  never  even  looked  at  attentively, 
never  taken  any  notice  of,  as  the  saying  is. 

"  I  classed  her  among  the  women  of  no  importance, 
though  she  was  not  quite  bad-looking;  in  fact,  she  ap- 
peared to  me  to  possess  eyes,  a  nose,  a  mouth,  some 
sort  of  hair  —  just  a  colorless  type  of  countenance. 
She  was  one  of  those  beings  on  whom  one  only  thinks 
by  accident,  without  taking  any  particular  interest  in 
the  individual,  and  who  never  excites  desire. 

"  Well,  one  night,  as  I  was  writing  some  letters  by 
my  own  fireside  before  going  to  bed,  I  was  conscious, 
in  the  midst  of  that  train  of  sensual  images  that  some- 
times float  before  one's  brain  in  moments  of  idle  reverie, 
while  I  held  the  pen  in  my  hand,  of  a  kind  of  light 
breath  passing  into  my  soul,  a  little  shudder  of  the 
heart,  and  immediately,  without  reason,  without  any 
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logical  connection  of  thought,  I  saw  distinctly,  saw  as 
if  I  touched  her,  saw  from  head  to  foot,  uncovered, 
this  young  woman  for  whom  I  had  never  cared  save  in 
the  most  superficial  manner  when  her  name  happened 
to  recur  to  my  mind.  And  all  of  a  sudden  I  discovered 
in  her  a  heap  of  qualities  which  I  had  never  before 
observed,  a  sweet  charm,  a  fascination  that  made  me 
languish ;  she  awakened  in  me  that  sort  of  amorous  un- 
easiness which  sends  me  in  pursuit  of  a  woman.  But 
I  did  not.  remain  thinking  of  her  long.  I  went  to  bed 
and  was  soon  asleep.     And  I  dreamed. 

"  You  have  all  had  these  strange  dreams,  which 
render  you  masters  of  the  impossible,  which  open  to 
you  doors  that  cannot  be  passed  through,  unexpected 
joys,  impenetrable  arms? 

"  Which  of  us  in  these  agitated,  exciting,  palpitating 
slumbers,  has  not  held,  clasped,  embraced,  possessed 
with  an  extraordinary  acuteness  of  sensation,  the  woman 
with  whom  our  minds  were  occupied?  And  have  you 
ever  noticed  what  superhuman  delight  these  good  for- 
tunes of  dreams  bestow  upon  us?  Into  what  mad  in- 
toxication they  cast  you  I  with  what  passionate  spasms 
they  shake  you  I  and  with  what  infinite,  caressing,  pen- 
etrating tenderness  they  fill  your  heart  for  her  whom 
you  hold  fainting  and  hot  in  that  adorable  and  bestial 
illusion  which  seems  so  like  reality  I 

"  All  this  I  felt  with  unforgettable  violence.  This 
woman  was  mine,  so  much  mine  that  the  pleasant 
warmth  of  her  skin  remained  between  my  fingers,  the 
odor  of  her  skin  remained  in  my  brain,  the  taste  of  he* 
kisses  remained  on  my  lips,  the  sound  of  her  voice 
lingered  in  my  ears,  the  touch  of  her  clasp  still  clung 
to  my  side,  and  the  burning  charni  oi  her  tenderness 
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still  gratified  my  senses  long  after  my  exquisite  but 
disappointing  awakening. 

"  And  three  times  the  same  night  I  had  a  renewal 
of  my  dream. 

"  When  the  day  dawned  she  beset  me,  possessed 
me,  haunted  my  brain  and  my  fleqh  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  no  longer  remained  one  second  without  thinking 
of  her. 

**  At  last,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  dressed  myself 
and  went  to  see  her.  As  I  went  up  the  stairs  to  her 
apartment,  I  was  so  much  overcome  by  emotion  that  I 
trembled,  and  my  heart  panted;  I  was  seized  with 
vehement  desire  from  head  to  foot. 

**  I  entered  the  apartment.  She  rose  up  the  moment 
she  heard  my  name  pronounced;  and  suddenly  our 
eyes  met  in  a  fixed  look  of  astonishment. 

"  I  sat  down. 

"  I  uttered  in  a  faltering  tone  some  commonplaces 
which  she  seemed  not  to  hear.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  to  do.  Then,  abruptly,  I  flung  myself  upon 
her;  seizing  her  with  both  arms;  and  my  entire  dream 
was  accomplished  so  quickly,  so  easily,  so  madly,  that 
I  suddenly  began  to  doubt  whether  I  was  really  awake. 
She:  was,  after  this,  my  mistress  for  two  years.** 

*'  What  codclusion  do  you  dral^-  from  it? ''  said  a 
voice. 

The  story-teller  seemed  to  'hesitate.  '  -■ 
.  *' The  conchislon  i  draw  from  it — ^tvell,  by 'Jove, 
the  conclusion  is  that  it  was  just  a  Coincidence  I  And, 
in  the  next  place,  who  earn  tell  ?  Perhaps  it  wds  some 
glance  of  hers  -which  I  had  n^t  noticed  and  whi5h  came 
bade  that  night  to  me  -^  one  of  those  mysterious  and 
iHWtonscious  evocations  :of  memory^  J^^Hich  often  bring 
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before  us  things  ignored  by  our  own  consciousness,  un- 
perceived  by  our  minds  I  " 

"  Let  that  be  just  as  you  wish  it,"  said  one  of  his 
table  companions,  when  the  story  was  finished,  "  but 
if  you  don't  believe  in  magnetism  after  that,  you  are  an 
ungrateful  fellow,  my  dear  boyl" 
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